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Mr. Willkic reports that he found '*one of the most 
effective societies of modern times” in Soviet Russia \ 


jife on the Russ tan Rentier 

WENDELL WILLKIE 



T here are many questions in 
people’s minds today about 
Russia. How does the Com- 
munist Party function in the lives 
of Soviet citizens? Are the people 
well fed, well clothed? How do they 
feel about the war? How far has 
Russia been able to develop her re- 
sources as an effective society? 

There are no simple answers to 
these questions. The Soviet Union 
covers an enormous territory, big- 
ger than the United States, Canada 
and Central America combined. 
What is true in one part of that vast 
land may not be true in another. 
Yet in the Siberian republic called 
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Yakutsk I did find answers to some 
of the questions Americans ask, 
answers that are worth reporting. 

The story of Yakutsk — the rec- 
ord of its past and what I saw of its 
present — taught me more about the 
Russian Revolution than any book 
I have ever read. What I saw did 
not make me a Communist. In fact, 
it made me even more of a believer 
in our American system and more 
eager to work for it. But it also con- 
vinced me that the Russians are not 
by nature a hard people to get along 
with, and that the peace and pros- 
perity of the world after the war 
will require that Americans and 
Russians do get along with each 
other. 

First, consider the past history of 
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Yakutsk. The Yakuts were a Cen- 
tral Asian people, pushed north by 
the Mongols in the days of Genghis 
Khan; most of them trapped for 
furs or picked the earth for gold. 
They lived in huts, low-ceilingcd, 
dirt-floored, smoky from open fires, 
with cattle and human beings under 
the same roof. Disease Snd frequent 
famines decimated what was once a 
hardy people. 

The Russians came into the 
country slowly, and until recently 
in no great numbers. During the 
time of the Czars, Yakutsk was 
famous for tuberculosis, furs and 
syphilis. Convicts and political pris- 
oners, including Alexander Pushkin, 
were exiled there. Many who en- 
dured its bitter life wrote of Ya- 
kutsk as “the people’s prison.” 

The first September snow had 
already coated the airfield when our 
Liberator bomber landed at the 
capital city of this republic, also 
called Yakutsk. We had been flying 
for hours over the taiga^ or forest 
land, which covers the northern part 
of Siberia as far as the Arctic Circle. 
The land looks big and cold and 
empty from the air, with few roads 
and miles upon miles of snow and 
trees. A man stepped forward from 
the small group standing at the edge 
of the field as our plane stopped. 

“My name is Muratov,” he said. 
“I am president of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Yakutsk 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. I have instructions from 
Comrade Stalin to take care of you 


while you are here, to show you any- 
thing you want to see, to answer any 
questions you may care to ask. Wel-^ 
come.” 

It was a short speech, but he gave 
it everything he had. There were 
fewer than a dozen people at the air- 
field, but this one carried himself 
with the air of a man flanked by 
brass bands and guards of honor 
welcoming a foreign visitor. 

I thanked him and explained that 
we were stopping only briefly as 
there was still time that day to cover 
the next thousand-mile lap of our 
journey. 

“You are not going on today, Mr. 
Willkie,” he replied, “nor probably 
tomorrow. The weather reports are 
not good and it is part of my in- 
structions to assure your safe arrival 
at your next stop. Otherwise I shall 
be liquidated.” 

We drove into the town of Yakutsk 
in a heavy black Soviet limousine. 
Between the airlicld and the town 
we looked for the usual concentra- 
tion camp we had seen in some other 
cities — heavy barbed- wire fences, 
with sentry boxes at the corners. But 
there was none in Yakutsk, or at 
least we never came across it. 

“What would you like to see in 
Yakutsk, Mr. Willkie.?” Muratov 
asked me as we drew near the town. 

“Have you a library?” I asked. 

“Certainly we have a library.” 

We went directly to it. In an old 
but well-lighted building, clean and 
well staffed, this town of 50,000 
people had accumulated some 550,- 
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000 volumes. The stacks were wood- 
en; the machine for delivering 
books to the reading room worked 
like a primitive country well. But 
the reading room was well occupied, 
the card catalogues modern and 
complete. Records showed that over 
100,000 calls had been made for 
books during the past nine months. 
Special exhibits hung on the walls. 
Periodicals and reference works were 
on open shelves. There was an air 
of great eflicicncy. Here was a library 
any town might well be proud of. 

Our hotel — the only hotel in 
Yakutsk — was a new building, 
w'ith a Russian stove in every room. 
It was filled with touglv looking men 
in leather coats and boots made of 
reindeer fur. The girls were red- 
cheeked, with handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads. They had an 
amusing way of looking straight at 
us and then laughing their heads off. 
We were foreigners. 

The town itself seemed, in many 
ways, like a western town in the 
United States a generation ago. In 
fact, much of its life reminded me of 
our own early and expanding days — 
especially the hearty, simple tastes, 
the not-too-subtle attitudes of mind, 
the tremendous vitality. The side- 
walks along the bigger streets were 
built of boards, like those I re- 
member in Elwood, Indiana; when I 
was a boy. The houses had the neat, 
buttoned'Up look of homes in any 
northern town, with light glowing 
from the windows and soft smoke 
rising from the chimneys. 


There was plenty to remind us, 
however, that this was Siberia, and 
not America. Most of the houses 
were built of logs, packed with fell; 
their facades were covered with in- 
tricate native scrollwork. The food 
served us was Siberian — a whole 
roast pig on the table, siuisagcs, 
eggs, cheesfe, soup, chicken, veal, 
tomatoes, pickles, wine and a vodka 
concentrate so strong that even Rus- 
sians poured water into it. Each 
meal was as big as the one that 
preceded. There was vodka c\Tn at 
bi'eakfast, and steaming lea all day 
long. It IS a cold country. Though I 
do not imagine the people outside 
our hotel ate as well as we did, they 
apparently ate plenty. 

I wojulcrcd about the local amuse- 
ments. “Have you a theater.'^” I 
asked Muratov. 

He had, and >vc went to it later in 
the evening. He told me the per- 
formance began at nine o’clock. 
After dinner wc drank vodka and 
talked, and ! suddenly realized that 
it was after nine. 

“What time did you say the show 
started .f’” I asked him. 

“Mr. Willkie,” he answered, “the 
show starts when I get there.” 

And so it did. We walked into our 
box a half hour later, sat down, and 
up went the curtain. We saw a gypsy 
opera, performed by a Leningrad 
company on tour. The dancing was 
excellent, the staging good, the sing- 
ing fair The audience liked it nois- 
ily, though the theater was not quite 
filled, this being the ninth consecu* 
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rive performance of the same opera. 

The war was far removed that 
night from this audience of young 
people, and so was the ideology of 
Communism. Love and jealousy and 
gypsy dances filled the stage, and be- 
tween the acts the young men pa- 
raded arm in arm with their girls 
around the theater as Russian audi' 
dices always do. 

But earlier, in the twilight, with 
the new snow crunching underfoot, 
we liad gone to see the district mu- 
seum. There we found vivid remind- 
ers of the war. The graphs on the 
walls — showing the increase in 
schools, hospitals, cattle, retail trade 
— all stopped at June 1941, as if the 
country’s life had also stopped then. 
The answer to each of my questions 
ended with an explanation of how 
much more could have been done 
had not the Germans put a tem- 
porary end to all civilian plans. 

Muratov showed me samples of 
the real gold which is now the great- 
est wealth of Yakutsk, and of the 
“soft gold” — or furs — which is its 
second most valuable product. 
Among the sables, foxskins and bear- 
skins were the soft pelts of Arctic 
hares and white squirrels. These 
smaller animals, he explained, must 
be shot through the eye if the skin is 
not to be spoiled. When I expressed 
a polite skepticism as to the eco- 
nomic possibilities of a profession in 
which you must shoot squirrels in- 
variably through the eye, Muratov 
stood his ground. All Yakutsk hunt- 
ers, he said, when mobilized into the 


Red Army, are classified automati- 
cally as snipers. 

During the day, too, we were 
aware of the war. Though Yakutsk 
is 3000 miles from the front, we 
found simple people, most of whom 
had never seen a German in their 
lives or traveled west of the Ural 
Afountains, talking earnestly of “the 
war for the fatherland.” 

I asked Afuratov what he was doing 
about the education of the people. 

“Air. Willkie,” he said, “the an- 
swer is simple. Before 1917, only two 
percent of all the people of Yakutsk 
were literate; 98 percent could nol 
read or WTite. Now the figures are 
exactly reversed. 

“Aloreover,” he went on, smiling 
cheerfully, “I have now received an 
order from Moscow to li(|uidate the 
two percent illiteracy before the end 
of this year.” 

“To liquidate” is a term much 
used in Russia. It can mean the ac- 
complishment of a set task, or it can 
mean imprisonment or death. I re- 
membered the fate of the manager of 
a collective farm we had visited, w'ho 
had just been sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment because 100 of his 
cows had died. He had fiuled to 
liquidate the causes of the disaster so 
he himself was liquidated. 

With pride Aluratov showed us 
Yakutsk’s newest motion-picture 
theater, one of the concrete build- 
ings with which he has disproved an 
old belief that only wooden struc- 
tures could be 4 )uilt on eternally 
frozen subsoil. The biggest building 
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in town housed the local Communist 
Party headquarters. I had often 
wondered how in actual practice 
3,000,000 Communist Party mem- 
bers — that is all there are in Russia 
— could impose their ideas and their 
control on 200,000,000 people. Here 
in Yakutsk I began to understand 
the process. 

There was no other organized 
group in the town, no church, no 
lodge, no other party. Approxi- 
mately one-and-one-half percent of 
Yakutsk’s 50,000 people belong' to 
the Communist Party, and are thus 
members of the town’s one im- 
portant club. These 750 include all 
the directors of factories, the govern- 
ment officials, most of the doctors, 
superintendents of schools, librarians 
and teachers. In other words, in 
Yakutsk as in most communities in 
Russia, the best-educated, the most 
alert, the ablest men of the commu- 
nity arc members of the Communist 
Party, and they keep the Party in 
power. That is the answer. 

Furthermore, the membership of 
these Communist clubs is jealously 
guarded. Suppose, for instance, a 
member wishes to introduce a friend 
for membership. He will think well 
before doing so. For he knows that if 
his friend betrays the Party not 
only will the friend suffer but he, 
the sponsor, will suffer is well. 
Americans, I profoundly believe, 
would not like that kind of one- 
party system. 

Few things in this Siberian out- 
post of the Soviet! Union interested 


me more than its president, Muratov 
himself. If the town of Yakutsk 
suggested answers to many of my 
questions, Muratov gave me the key 
to others. For he was typical of the 
new men who are running Russia. 
And in much of his character and 
career he was curiously like many 
Americans Thave known. 

He was a short, stocky man, with 
a round, smiling, clean-shaven face. 
Born in Saratov on the Volga, the 
son of a worker’s family, he had been 
picked from a machine shop in 
Stahngrad for special schooling be- 
cause he was bright. He had worked 
and studied his way through school, 
through the university and through 
the Institute of Red Professors, 
Moscow’s leading graduate school 
in the social sciences. Two years 
ago he had been sent out to head 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
of Yakutsk. And here he now was, 
37 years old, educated entirely after 
the 1917 revolution, running a re- 
public bigger than any other in the 
U.S.S.R., a state more than five 
times as large as France. 

I saw a good deal of Muratov for 
a couple of days. He was a man 
who would do well in any country; 
in his own country he was doing 
something more than well. His way 
of doing things, like the Soviet way 
all over Siberia, was rough and 
tough and often cruel and some- 
times mistaken. His comment would 
be: “But it gets results.” When I 
pressed him for details about the 
economic development of Yakutsk, 
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he talked like a California real-estate 
salesman. And once more I was re- 
minded of the days of great de- 
velopment in my own country. 

“Why, consider, Mr. Willkie. We 
set up the Yakutsk Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1922. 
Since then we’ve multiplied its 
budget 80 times, and everyone who 
lives here knows it in his heart and 
in his stomach. Yakutsk used to 
be just a while spot on the map. 
Now, this month, our gold mines 
have won third place in competing 
against all the nonferrous mining of 
Russia. They are ahead of plan.” 
And he filled me with figures. 

His power plant had just won first 
place in a competition of all munic- 
ipal plants in the Soviet Union for 
cutting production costs to 6.27 
kopecks per kilowatt hour. He in- 
terpreted these figures for me: 
“That alone meant a saving of 
300,000 rubles just since the start of 
the Fatherland War. 

“We’ve invested more than a bil- 
lion rubles in Yakutsk in 20 years,” 
he went on. “We’ll cut nearly 4,000,- 
000 cubic meters of wood this year, 
against 35,000 in 1911. And we’ve 
still got a long way to go before we 
hit the annual growth, which we 
figure is 88,000,000 cubic meters. 

“When this war is over, you in 
America are going to need wood, 
and we’re going to need all kinds of 
machines. We’re not so far away 
from you when we get the Arctic 
sea route open. 0)me and get the 
wood; we’ll be glad to swap.” 


I saw with my own eyes that his 
talcs were not all salesmanship. 
Yakutsk is 1200 miles from any 
railroad. Only this year they are 
finishing a hard-surfaced, all-weather 
highway to tic the republic in with 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and 
Moscow. Until now, they have been 
dependent for communication on 
airways and on the Lena River 
route to the Arctic. 

Gold and furs are precious goods; 
they have been moved without 
roads since the beginning of history. 
But Yakutsk has now been found by 
Soviet research expeditions also to 
have great wealth in silver, nickel, 
copper and lead. Oil has been dis- 
covered, and although details of 
the wells are military secrets, Mura- 
tov told me they would be produc- 
ing commercially before the end 
of 1943. In fish, lumber and salt, 
the country has vast untapped re- 
sources. And a sizable ivory industry 
has been built, curiously enough, on 
the tusks of prehistoric mammoths 
preserved in Arctic cold storage. 

In agriculture, Yakutsk has found 
new possibilities in the crossbred 
wheat with which the limit of the 
cereal belt has been pushed north- 
ward. The growing season is short, 
but the subsoil is full of water and 
the sun shines all day and almost 
all night in summer. 

Most of the forms — 97 percent 
in September — have been collec- 
tivized. Reindeer are the chief mo- 
tive power of the republic, but there 
are now some hundreds of tractors 
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and i6o combines — “Think of it, 
Mr. Willkie, i6o combines at the 
Arctic Circle!” A small but growing 
army of specialists is determined to 
make the frozen tundra flower and 
produce. 

These men, and the others who 
are running the tanneries and lum- 
ber mills and gold dredges, are driven 
partly by the desire for money, 
partly by social rewards like medals 
and citations for public service, and 
partly by fear of punishment. The 
cash rewards are on a generally 
lower scale than in the United States, 
but the range between high and low 
wages seemed to me very large. 
Awarding of medals is 
far more common in 
RuvSsia than with us. 

Finally, the fear of 
punishment, 
lieve, lies deep. 

But whatever the 
incentives which move 
them, these people 
have developed an en- 
thusiasm and a self- 


confidence which reminded me re- 
peatedly of tfie romance of our own 
western development-- 1 came away 
with a powerful curiosity to know 
what Yakutsk will look like ten 
years from now. Any man who 
visits a part of the Soviet Union 
today may avcU dislike its godless- 
ness, or be disturbed about its 
Communist theories: but no man 
can look at these people and talk to 
them without realizing that they 
have built one of the most effective 
societies of modern times. 

Russia admires America greatly. 
We must learn to know Russia. For 
both now and in the world to come 
after the war, these 
twoinhcrently power- 
ful societies must find 
a way of working to- 
gether. With the enor- 
mous contribution 
which Soviet Russia is 
making to the winning 
of this war, she will 
not be ignored in the 
world after the war. 







A CHAPLAIN preached a forceful sermon on the Ten Command- 
ments, leaving one private in a serious mood. But eventually he 
brightened tip. “Anyway,” he consoled himself, “I never made a 

graven i mage. ” — Pock/^ Book, War Humor (Pocket Bookj) 



step down from the hushed magnifi' Icctcd at the top and mismanaged 


ccnce of the U. S. Supreme Court to hclow. 


take charge of U. S. domestic affairs, To run the home front the Presi- 


he made him, in effect, Assistant dent had no need of another busi- 


President. I’he national sigh of relief 
could be heard from T/ie Wall Street 
Journal on the right to The Nation on 
the left. The general reaction was 
best expressed by Connecticut’s 
Senator Maloney: “It looks like 
they’re sending for the first team.” 

The President has of necessity be- 
come more and more engrossed in 
problems of international policy and 
war strategy. The country has not 
criticized him for this. But the 
people have felt that the home 
front is also vital to the conduct of 
the war. They have been infuriated 
to see tlie running of the war behind 
the lines fall into the hands of quar- 
relsome little men. Ever since the 
President has concentrated on events 
occurring outside our boundaries, 
the people’s business has been neg- 


nessman or economist. The job 
called for a politician like hijnself, 
with a gift for handling personal 
relationships and bringing order out 
of bureaucratic chaos. The choice of 
Jimmy Byrnes, the former Senator 
from South Carolina, seemed almost 
inevitable. 

This job is hardly one to be sought 
by a Supreme Court Justice in his 
6o’s with salary and prestige se- 
cured for life. All that Byrnes ex- 
pects from it is heartache, attack 
and insecurity. And when he stepped 
down from the Supreme Court he 
made it clear that the seat was not 
to be held for him; he never expects 
to hold another public position. 

Byrnes has not moved quickly in 
his new White House office. But he 
has never moved quickly. He is a 
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prudent man, a trading man, but no 
one who has ever taken him on in a 
fight has come out contemptuous — 
or completely intact. 

On the White House chart, 
l^yrnes ranks everyone in sight. His 
immediate subordinates do not make 
his task easier. They include plod- 
ding, harried Donald Nelson with 
his aspirations to toughness; Jesse 
Jones, who built a legend of security 
and solidity through just sitting on 
top of a large portion of the U. S. 
economy; the Food, Manpower and 
Price administrators; and their peers 
and rivals. The confusion below 
Byrnes and the preoccupation above 
him define the new job. 

Besides running the sprawling, 
quarrelsome Executive arms for the 
President, Byrnes must also placate, 
inspire and persuade the new Con- 
gress. The President’s relationship 
with Congress is in jeopardy. The 
1942 elections left the Democrats in 
fonnal control, but as Representative 
Joe Martin said, “No majority of 
220 has ever been able to control a 
minority of 208.” Seven disaffected 
Democrats can lose the House for 
the Administration; and there is 
no end of disaffected Democrats in 
Washington. In the Senate the 
chances of losing control are nearly 
as close. 

Sharpshooting for three votes, for 
two, or even for one is an art which 
Byrnes has practiced for years. 
Many a time, sometimes for the 
President, sometimes against him, 
the Senator from South Carolina 


whittled a self-satisfied majority 
into a surprised minority. He knows 
how to reconcile the differences of 
independent men into a working 
agreement while respecting their 
right to differ. 

He has been able to play his role 
so successfully because he docs not 
put his own ego first. His cheerful 
ability to think about the matter in 
hand first and himself second is the 
reason he is so well equipped to serve 
the President as deputy. 

It was in 1908 that young Byrnes 
first ran for office and was elected 
solicitor (district attorney) in the 
circuit around Aiken, S. C. Two 
years later he ran for Congress. Re- 
calling that election, he siiys, “I 
campaigned on nothing but gall, 
and gall won by 57 votes.” 

Byrnes was born in 1879 on the 
wrong side of Charleston’s railroad 
tracks, of poor Irish-American par- 
ents. His father had died before his 
birth and his mother supported the 
family by sewing. His formal school- 
ing ended at 14, when he went to 
work as an office boy for a rich 
Charleston law firm. 

He learned stenography at night, 
started to read law and devoured the 
contents of the Charleston library. 
Moving to the little county seat of 
Aiken at the age of 21, he held the 
job of official court reporter there 
for eight years. In 1903 he was 
admitted to the bar and the same 
year became editor of Aiken’s 
weekly newspaper. There, too, he 
married Maude Busch. 
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From 1910 to 1924 Jimmy Byrnes 
represented the Carolina country- 
side in Congress. In 1924 he ran for 
the Senate in the Democratic 
primary and lost to Cole Blease, a 
rampant reactionary. He came back 
in 1930 and beat Blease decisively. 

It is the Union County speeches 
of the 1930 campaign that Byrnes’ 
friends remember best today. A 
lynching had taken place there only 
three days before the candidates 
arrived to debate campaign issues. 
Celebration of this “ceremony,” as 
Blease liked to call such murders, 
was meat and drink to Blease. 1 Ic 
launched into an hysterical death 
dance, and the crowd, worked up, 
screamed with him. 

When Byrnes got up to speak he 
began quietly. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, I think we’ve had enough talk 
about lynching. My speech today is 
about conditions in our factories. 
Not enough sprinkler systems have 
been installed. ...” He carried 
Union County, carried the state, 
and retired Blease, who never came 
back. 

At the beginning of his political 
career Byrnes resolved he would 
never compromise integrity to gain 
political favor. Throughout his years 
in office he has written thousands of 
letters to constituents who have 
asked him to get them government 
jobs. The letters are in this vein: 

Dear John Doe: 

I will be glad to recommend you as to 
character and habits and ask investiga- 
tion of your qualifications. I cannot ask 


for your appointment as a favor because 
I have no way of reciprocating that 
fivor except at the expense of the 
public. 

I am a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and the head of the office 
in which you seek employment will 
come before the Committee seeking 
appropriations. He may remind me that 
he has done me a favor in appointing 
you and ask that I reciprocate by vot- 
ing for an *appropriation which will 
increase the importance of his job and 
salary. I would thereby lose my inde- 
pendence of thought. I could not spend 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money to reciprocate the favor of your 
appointment. 

The story of Byrnes in Washing- 
ton during the 1930’s is the story of 
Roosevelt and Byrnes. During the 
first World War the men had begun 
to like and trust each other. Roose- 
velt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Byrnes, a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
and its key Deficiency Subcommit- 
tee, was the man w^ho backed him 
up. When Roosevelt slashed red tape 
and got production of equipment 
going before bureaucrats gave con- 
tracts, it was Byrnes who covered 
his rear and saw his accounts bal- 
anced. 

In June 1932, wdien the Demo- 
cratic convention met in Chicago, 
Byrnes gave Roosevelt strong, skill- 
ful support from the beginning. But 
his discretion was so complete that 
there was little mention of his im- 
portant part in the tumultuous 
events throug|i which Roosevelt" 
emerged as the new leader of the 
people. 
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Byrnes has never regaidcd 
himself as a “Roosevelt man” 
or allowed himself to be classi- 
fied as such. His record in the 
Senate is zigzag — for the Wag- 
ner Act, but against sit-down 
strikes; for the Supreme Court • 
“packing” plan of 1937, but 
also for economy and against 
the President’s attempted 
purge of 1938; for a ban on the 
importation of strikebreakers 
into a state, but against the 
Wages and Hours Act. 

In 1939 came the war in 
Europe. Byrnes buried his do- 
mestic differences with Roose- 
\ elt and became the real leader 
of the Senate. Crucial emer- 
gency bills had to be passed, 
and only his masterful political 
engineering got them passed. 

In the spring of 1941 Roose- 
velt offered Byrnes a Supreme 
C^urt Justiceship. To the Sen- 
ator, the Representative, the 
district attorney who had dared 
oppose southern tradition in 
his first public case by prose- 
cuting two white men for 
shooting a Negro in the back, 
the young man reading law at night, 
the boy who had known bitter 
poverty, this was the greatest honor 
he had ever dreamed of. 

And yet he accepted it %vith a 
guilty conscience. His political tal- 
ents, he knew, made him particu- 
larly useful in the Senate, while on 
the Supreme Court he was off the 
firing line. This feeling grew as his 
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^viiRY MORNING, shortly before nine 
o’clock, a White House car calls at the 
Shorcham, takes Jimmy Byrnes to his 
office in the White House east wing. 
(Jimmy delights in calling it the left 
wing.) Byrnes sits at a huge, unlittcrcd 
desk with one telephone. He hardly moves 
from this room all day. Like his boss at 
the other end of the White House, he has 
lunch at his desk. He talks frequently 
with the President by telephone, sees 
him two or three times a week. Most of 
his day is taken up by conferences with 
civilian and war-agency administrators. 
At seven o’clock the White House car 
takes Jimmy Byrnes home. 

This happy, jaunty Irishman’s bantam- 
sized body houses an almost inhuman 
store of nervous energy. Striding down 
the street, Jimmy Byrnes looks like Jimmy 
Cagney doing an impersonation of the 
late George M. Cohan. He has some of 
the Cohan philosophy: live a clean, hon- 
est, extrovert life; get your work done; 
don’t gossip or meddle in other people’s 
business. Although he loves to tell salty 
tales of the Old South, no one has ever 
heard him tell an off-color story. He once 
described his wants as: “Two tailor-made 
suits a year, three meals a day, and a rea- 
sonable amount of good liquor.” — TiVw 

chambers filled with harried legis- 
lators and government executives, 
asking for advice or pleading with 
him to intervene in this or that mess. 
He remained aloof. Finally the 
President himself asked the same 
help. He had to take back the honor 
he had bestowed on Byrnes by re- 
calling him, after 15 months on the 
bench, to a more urgent job. 
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There was considerable fanfare 
when Byrnes was named “Economic 
Czar,” as the papers called him. 
Thereafter there was considerable 
silence. Though the fanfare was de- 
served, it is the silence that suits 
Byrnes. He is not setting up a new 
agency identified by initials, first 
cryptic, then familiar,- then forgot- 
ten. He is not hiring men by the 
hundreds, issuing press releases, 
squabbling on the front pages with 
other agencies. His organization is a 
general staff which will work through 
existing agencies. Right now his 
payroll consists of four men. 

Though Byrnes has moved quietly, 
his influence has been widely felt in 
Washington. He guided the setting 
up of a food administration and 
moved in on the eastern gasoline 
crisis. Meanwhile he is wrestling 
with three other sectors of the home 
front which arc in a state of crisis: 
manpower, rationing and war finance, 
especially taxes. 


Byrnes has still another major 
problem on his hands. He has to 
work Washington back to a closer re- 
lationship with the people. Policy- 
making can be done only in Wash- 
ington. But Washington’s decisions 
will continue to boomerang until 
they are formulated in terms of 
what goes on throughout the coun- 
try. Just as policy must b.e central- 
ized in Washington, so execution 
must be decentralized among the 
various regions of the country. The 
miracle of an efficiently decentralized 
government organization, having 
over-all, not just specialized, re- 
sponsibility, is what Jimmy Byrnes 
has been drafted to achieve. 

No American not elected but ap- 
pointed has ever held such power. 
But there is no one more sincerely 
respectful of our democratic tradi- 
tion, no one in whose hands this 
power could be safer, than the poor 
Irish boy who is still called by every- 
body “Mr. Justice Byrnes.” 


an d the 14Joi 


wPn battle-ready Hawaii, where the ratio between the sexes is 260 
men to i woman, the Boy Meets Girl problem is something that even 
the Islands’ excellent U.S.O. cannot keep pace with. 

At police headquarters in Honolulu I was told of an able-bodied sea- 
man, on shore leave from the South Pacific, who broke into a depart- 
ment-store window and walked off with a lovely form draped in an 
evening dress. When the police caught up with him, he was repentant. 

“I didn’t mean anything wrong,” he said. “I just wanted to get my 
arms around something feminine.” — Conmbu^ by Stanley High 
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Condensed from Forbes 
T. E. Murphy 

J OHN DEVLIN is a plump, slightly wanted to keep the hard-earned 
bald gentleman in his early 50’s; security of his office job. He was 
he wears gold-rimmed glasses willing to do part-time work, but 
and works at a desk eight hours nobody seemed interested, 
a day. But John Devlin is also on the The harassed Employment Serv- 
production line. For an additional ice decided to do the unorthodox 
half day he helps make airplane thing. It invited these workers to 
motors. lie is one of the hundred^'ot come in and register. In a matter of 
white-collar workers who pair off to days more than a thousand men and 
do the same thing, each pair cover- women signified their desire to work 

ing an eight-hour shift. They are at least four additional hours every 

helping their country, and they are day. 

meeting the increased cost of living Armed with this reservoir of man- 
by an additional pay envelope that power, a representative of the Em- 
contains from 20 to 30 dollars a ployment Service approached one of 
week. the largest airplane motor manu- 

Last November manpower ofli- facturers. “Here we have a thousand 

cials in Hartford, Connecticut, were conscientious men and women,” he 

worried. They were scraping the said. “Many of them have skills, 

bottom of the labor barrel and orders Some are engineers. All of them will 

continued to pour in. Fifty-one in- be hard workers.” And so they have 

dustries in the area had hired an proved to be, in that factory and 

additional 16,000 workers within others. 

a few months and estimated they How does the system work Take 
would soon want 17,000 more. These John Devlin again. He leaves his 
51 industries do real war work; 97 desk at five o’clock each afternoon; 
percent of the output is actually goes home, has his supper and reads 
used in battle. the paper. At ten minutes past seven 

Home of a dozen large insurance Bill Reid, from the purchasing de- 
companies, the city has a high pro- partment of a large insurance corn- 
portion of desk jobs. For months the pany, calls for him. They drive to 
white-collar worker had been buzz- the aircraft factory. At 7:45 John 
ing in and out of the U. S. Employ- Devlin is running a drill press, re- 
ment Service office — hundreds of lieving Bill Jenkins, a salesman, who 
him. He wanted to be useful, yet he runs the machine from 3:45 to 7^5. 

Copyright 1943, B, C, Forbes Pub. Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Ave., N, Y, C. 

{Forbes, February ty, '43) 13 
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Two months ago John Devlin 
didn’t know a drill press from a hole 
in the ground. Training period tor 
new workers is usually five weeks, 
hut Devlin was put on production 
after lo days. 

“The night passes just like that,” 
— he snaps his fingers. “1 look up and 
it’s T2 o’clock. Time to go home.” 

Tii'cd.^ “Never felt better in my 
life,” he says. “I was ho[)ing I’d lose 
a little weight,” patting his stomach, 
“but the job seems to agree with 
me.” 

This confirms the opinion of many 
psychologists that fatigue is largely 
boredom. Of hundreds of workers, 
not one has been disco\cred who 
has felt the slightest ill effects from 
the extra 24 hours a wxek. Nor do 
their full-time employers feel rhat 
their daytime cfliciency has been 
impaired. 

Roughly a third of the Hart- 
ford part-time workers are women. 
Josephine Loike is typical of the girl 
office worker whose day isn’t over 
t\'hcn she puls the co\’er on her type- 
writer at five o’clock. At 7:45 she is 
at a drill press, relieving a candy 
salesman who takes the first hall 
of the shift. 

Josephine has worked as a typist 
in an insurance office for five years. 
Always had a yen to do machine 
work but never had the opportunity. 
She denies that she docs the extra 
work merely to make money. “I 
could get all the overtime I want as 
a typist.” And she doesn’t feci that 
the extra hours are hurting her. “If 


I weren’t working I’d be out dancing 
or bowling, getting to bed no earlier 
than I am now.” 

Employers in other Connecticut 
towns arc adopting the Hartford 
plan. In New Haven the Winchester 
Arms plant, making Garand rifles, 
has taken on hundreds. It draws 
heavily on Yale students for the 
early half oTthe split. Store owners, 
insurance agents, salesmen, house- 
wives and professional people take 
the second half. 

They are paid piecework rates. 
Herbert Chappell, history teacher 
at the Hillhoiise High School dining 
the day, operates an edging jnachine 
from 7 to II. He likes the variation 
from years of schoolteaching. “And 
it helps to p.iy the income tax,” he 
points out. Mrs. Seby Baraldi, pert, 
clark-hdfred and comely, wife of a 
grocery clerk, helps make radiators 
lor airplanes four hours a niglit. 
Lewis 11. Munson, cashier of the 
Travelers Insurance Company in 
New Haven, runs a diill press. Jame? 
G. Kenefick, head of the circulation 
department of Yale University Li- 
brary, has spent his evenings at 
Winchester’s since November 19, 
when the split-shift system first got 
under way in New Haven. Like most 
split-shifters, he never worked in a 
factory before. 

Absenteeism among these part- 
time workers is far less than among 
those regularly employed. A remark- 
able esprit de corps has grown up. 

Part-time workers in Hartford in- 
clude one reporter and one Assistant 
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Attorney General — Harry Silver- 
stone, who operates an automatic 
screw machine. 

One of the remarkable discoveries 
is the potential machine skills that 
have been lying dormant — people 
who have grown up with the idea 
that they had no manual dexterity. 
An insurance clerk remarked re- 
cently, “If I had discovered 20 years 
ago how much better I liked running 


^5 

a machine than pushing a pen. I’d 
have saved myself a lot of grief.” 

Employers are finding that in 
these newcomers they have a group 
of earnest, conscientious workers, 
anxious to do a good job. And hun- 
dreds of white-collar employes are 
finding a new joy in life in the ex- 
tension of their work week to 72 
hours — with no untoward effects. 
They like it. 


Parlor Puzzlers 


1. Placl three glasses in 
a row, with the middle 
one turned upside down. Pick up two 
at a time, one in each hand, and turn 
them over. Make three of these moves, 
but do not turn the same two glasses in 
consecutive moves, and end with all 
upside down. 

2. Grasp the stem of a wine- 
glass in the second, third and 
little finger, and hold two 
lumps of sugar (or small dom- 
inoes), one on top of the other, in 
thumb and forefinger. Now put both 
lumps of sugar into the glass,i^one after 
the other, without using your other 
hand. (It’s easy to toss the first lump 
and catch it in the glass, but when you 
toss the second you’ll find that the first 
one is likely to fly out.) 


f 3* Lav a calling card on top 
of a wineglass and place a 
nickel on the card. Now blow 
the nickel into the glass. 

4. Hold a napkin at two corners and, 
without letting go, tie it into a knot. 


5 . Arrange 20 toothpicks to form a 
figure composed of seven squares, as 
shown above. Now remove three of the 
toothpicks and replace them so as to 
form a figure of only five squares, which 
touch each other at some point. Each 
square must be the same size as those 
in the original figure. 




( ExpUmatiom on page 4 / ) 




Four-Motored Dogfight 

Condensed from “Battle for the Solomons’* 
Ira Wolfert 


F irst Lieutenant Ed Loberg 
was scheduled to take his 
an old Flying Fortress, on a 
routine search mission from GuadaF 
canal, and I decided to go along. 

Loberg is a farm boy from I’iger- 
ton, Wisconsin. Co- pilot was Lieu- 
tenant Bernays K. I'hurston, an 
accountancy-minded, guitar-playing, 
blues-loving youth of 23 from Indi- 
anapolis. First Lieutenant Robert D. 
Spitzer, 26, of Anderson, Indiana, 
was navigator and the bombardier 
was Second Lieutenant Robert A. 
Mitchell, 24, of Washington, D. C. 
Five noncoms completed the per- 
sonnel, 

^ ^ 4' V > ' 

Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 
Alliance star reporter, has an iiucann) faculty 
of being on the spot when things happen. He 
had a front seat from which to watch the only 
big naval battle ever lought within full view of 
shore (“A Grandstand Vhew of Jap Naval Dis- 
aster,” The Reader’s Digest, February, ’43). 
Me was in St. Picrre-Miquclon when tne Free 
French seized it, and he scooped the world on 
the news. Aboard a Flying Fortress on what 
was to be a routine patrol, he was participant 
in one of the strangest of doglights, which he 
here describes. And perhaps most amazing coin- 
cidence of all, he was in a plane just above the 
transport President Coohdge when it hit a mine 
and sank. 

Wolfert, who is 33, has been on the staff of 
the North American Newspaper Alliance since 
1929, covering important assignments. Aside 
from his newspaper job he is an accomplished 
short-story writer whose work has appeared in 
magazines and anthologies. 

/6 


Wc took off in a tropical noontime 
swollen with weather. There were 
patches of steaming sun lying breath- 
less on glass^ water and patches of 
squalls and cloudbursts rising in thick 
pillars over heaving seas. We searched 
low for a while, then climbed to 
6000 feet to give some Jap a chance 
to sneak in under us if he wanted to. 

Suddenly Lieutenant Loberg called 
for battle stations. I looked out of 
the glass-enclosed nose — where I 
stayed through all that followed. 
Far below us was one of our PBY 
navy planes. It turned and lifted and 
fell like a bird in trouble. Near it w'as 
a Kawanishi 97, the best four-mo- 
tored bomber the Jap navy has. It, 
too, looked like a bird — an eagle 
bunching itself for the kill, its pro- 
pellers glinting like claws. Quickly 
we muscled in and took the fight 
over. 

We dived so rapidly that I fell on 
my knees and couldn’t get up. As we 
pulled out, I could feel my cheeks 
drawn far down below my eyes and 
everything that was inside of me 
pressed into a tight little bundle. I 
became aware that the bottom tur- 
ret guns were chugging; this made 
the nose buck like a riveting ma- 
chine. Then a certain of sooty gray 
dropped over my eyes — the be- 
ginning of blackout. 


Copyrig/tt 1942-43, North American Newspaper Alliance. {Houghton Mtffiin, $2.) 
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When we got on an even keel, I 
could stand up again and look out. 
We were in a squall. The rain 
drummed all over us with a sound 
like running feet. The plane was being 
thrown around so much that I had to 
hold on to the navigator’s table with 
two hands. 

“We lost him,” Lieutenant Spit- 
zer shouted. “He ran into a cloud.” 

And we, it seemed, had gone in 
headfirst after him — almost verti- 
cally, like a dive bomber. At every 
window men stood straining t 6 see 
through the scudding mass cf wind- 
blown water. We hurtled through 
the cloud and into blinding sunlight 
and there the Jap was, right along- 
side of us, maybe 50 feet away. 

Both planes were firing full broad- 
sides at each other. Thousands of bul- 
lets crisscrossed through the narrow 
spread of air. The planes rocked 
along side by side. It was a fantastic 
spectacle. We shuddered under the 
impact of bullet after bullet, and 
teetered and bucked from the recoil 
of our own guns. 

The thousands of explosions seemed 
one vast unending blast. I could see a 
cannon firing at us, smoke blowing 
from its open mouth like frosted 
breath, and I could see our red tracer 
bullets pelt like darts into the Jap, 
ricochet off his armor, and streak 
straight up into the air. I saw the 
Japs clearly, shrunken figures hud- 
dled over their guns. Our men and 
their men, in that terrible fire, were 
bent over as if before a high wind, 
their faces wrinkled and gray, but 


n 

they stood to it and kept at it. 

The Jap made a tight turn. To 
keep away from the deadly sting in 
his tail and give our nose and side 
guns a chance to work him over, we 
had to turn inside him. This could 
have broken a B-17 in half, but 
Lieutenant Loberg did it neatly. 

Then th*e whole wild scene was 
blotted out as a cloudburst fell upon 
us like a mountain of loose rocks. 
Lieutenant Spitzer stepped away 
from his gun, dripping with perspira- 
tion. “Oh me, oh my,” he said, as he 
pulled and pinched at his sweatshirt 
and blew a current of air from pursed 
lips. I looked at him, startled that he 
should utter such mousy words at 
such a time, and stand there plucking 
at himself like some plump woman 
fretful about a hot afternoon. He 
took off his sweatshirt, threw it on 
the floor and went back to his gun. 

The Jap had dived into the cloud- 
burst either to lose us or to maneu- 
ver into a position to kill us. We lost 
him five times in the fight, some- 
times for three or four minutes. He 
was very brave and also very smart. 
But Lieutenant Loberg and Lieu- 
tenant Thurston out-thought him 
every time. They had marvelous 
help from the crew, who kept look- 
ing to the very last flicker of the dis- 
appearing Jap and reporting his ma- 
neuverings. Every time he plunged 
into a cloud and went racing along 
behind it as if it were a board fence, 
we went after him and caught him 
again j ust as he was breaking into the 
clear. 
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The Jap kept close to the water, to 
make sure we wouldn’t come in un- 
der him. He has no guns there and 
we could tear his belly open with our 
top turrets. We were both flying so 
low that a hit on the controls meant 
the end. There would not be time for 
anybody to bail out or even get 
through the escape hatch if we hit 
the water. This was “git or git got,” 
as they call it out here. 

I kept thinking of that and kept 
wishing that our crew would not be 
so damned smart every time the Jap 
got lost. I would say good riddance 
to him and let him stay lost. It was 
not only a question of fighting in 
weather that no pilot in his senses 
cares to meet, and of stunting and 
half-rolling and power-diving the 
big Fortress as if it were one of those 
BB-size peashooters meant for such 
dogfights. It was also a question of 
trying to remember what Intelli- 
gence had said about this spectacular 
Jap plane, so that we could maneuver 
our strong points against his weak 
points — trying to remember where 
his guns were, and which of ours were 
shot out. And the two pilots had to 
do all this with a sergeant firing two 
guns right across in front of their 
eyes. 

Lieutenant Spitzer got burned on 
the legs five times by hot shells, not 
one of which broke the skin. I don’t 
know just when it happened. Bullets 
were whisking and smacking all 
around us throughout the fight. I re- 
member once he rounded his lips as 
if howling, but I couldn’t hear his 


voice in all that noise and he went 
right back to his guns, so I didn’t 
think any more about it. 

Lieutenant Mitchell was hit by 
fragments from an armor-piercing 
bullet that buried itself deep in the 
side of his machine gun and made a 
smack that could be heard above ev- 
erything else. We both looked at him 
frightened. He was standing dazed 
over the gun, his head bowxd and his 
face stunned and loose-looking. I 
tried to get to him, but the plane 
was bucking terribly, and I couldn’t 
move across the few inches of floor 
without falling. He was trying to 
balance himself, his head rolling 
slackly on his neck. Then he tried to 
work the trigger. No bullets came 
out and he tried to lift off the top 
cover to see what was jamming it, 
but the cover had jammed too. 

I thought he must be all right if he 
was fussing with the gun. Then, I 
don’t know how long later, I noticed 
he was standing alongside me. He put 
his lips close to my ear. “AVhere am 
I hit, please?” he asked. His voice 
sounded very soft. 

Blood was coming down his eye 
and dropping down his neck into the 
golden hairs of his bare chest. I wiped 
the blood away with my finger and 
saw that his wounds were only 
gashes. “My foot hurts, too,” he 
said. “I can’t stand on it.” He seemed 
to think it was bad luck that the only 
gun in the nose he could work lying 
down had been shpt out. 

Twice we passed right over the 
Jap, so close I could see the jagged 
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bullet holes we had torn in him. I 
looked apprehensively at the floor, 
expecting a spew of bullets and can- 
non shells to come up through it. 
Then Lieutenant Spitzer shouted, 
“He’s smoking I One of his motors is 
gone!” I could see the propeller 
windmilling idly. 

I looked at my watch and noted 
the time — i :oi — and thought how 
silly it was to measure such time as 
we were living through in the stand- 
ard units of minutes and hours. 
Such moments as these are timeless 
things flung out of the ordinary 
orderliness of the universe. 

A moment later Lieutenant Spit- 
zer, who was still working his two 
guns, shouted, “He’s down!” Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell was sitting quietly 
in a corner on a parachute pack. I 
asked him if he’d like to have a look. 
There was an aching silence in the 
nose of the plane. Anyway it seemed 
like silence. We had all been deaf- 
ened. 

I helped Lieutenant Mitchell to 
his feet and held him as we looked at 
the somber spectacle on the sea be- 
low. He was steadying himself against 
me with one*hand and trying to clear 
the blood out of his eye with the 
other. Lieutenant Spitzer had 
dropped his guns and was grinding 
away on a movie camera to provide 
headquarters with proof of the kill. 

The three of us stood like that in 
the smother of quiet, pressed against 
each other, looking out. The Jap was 
burning like a tanker. There was an 
oval of flame laid like a blister over a 


sea as smooth as skin. The orange- 
red flames rolled up in big, unfurling 
billows, flapping like a flag into 
clouds of black smoke. 

There must have been acres of 
flame when we first passed over. In 
the center lay the Jap plane, skinny 
and black like the bones of a skele- 
ton. Two Small, black objects that 
could have been men or maybe were 
just bits of debris were on the edge 
of the oval. They were either trying 
to get away from the flames or 
maybe just being swirled away by 
the currents created by the heat. • 

We circled and came back at 500 
feet. The smoke mushroomed high 
above us. The skeleton of the Jap 
plane had disappeared completely 
and flames covered the place where 
the two black objects had been. 

We headed home, a bullet in one 
motor, two flowering holes as big as 
derby hats in our wings, uncounted 
smaller holes, and five guns shot out. 
The plane, one of the oldest models 
still in use in this war, had, in 
weather calculated to hack any ordi- 
nary plane apart, done spiral dives, 
banks past the vertical, and power 
dives that put us on the edge of 
blackout. Maybe Rear Admiral John 
McCain didn’t overshoot his landing 
so much when he called the Fortress 
the best fighter plane for this part of 
the world. 

On the way back, after we had 
powdered Lieutenant Mitchell with 
sulfanilamide and made him as com- 
fortable as we could and had jellied 
over Lieutenant Spitzer’s burns, I 
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wanted music. Music seemed to be 
the only thing that would do and 
Lieutenant Thurston obliged over 
the interphone system, singing a 
marvelous little song: 


We’re marching, we’re marching. 
Our brave little band. 

On the right side of temperance 
We’ll all take our stand. 


We don’t use tobacco 
Because we do think 
That all those who use it 
Are liable to drink. 

Down with King Alcohol! 
A-A'A-Amen I 

It was not the song of warriors re- 
turning drunk with victory, but 
everybody joined in the chorus, 
particularly in the “Amen.” 


Political Science 


A DELEGATION from Kansas, calling 
upon Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster 
Bay, was met by the President with 
coat and collar off. *‘Ah, gentlemen,” he 
said, mopping his brow, “I’m delighted 
to sec you, but I’m very busy putting in 
my hay j ust now. Come down to the barn 
and we’ll talk things over while I work.” 

When they reached the barn, there 
was no hay waiting to be thrown into 
the mow. “James!” shouted the Presi- 
dent to his hired man in the loft. 
“Where’s that hay.?” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” admitted James, 
“but I just ain’t had lime to throw it 
back since you forked it up for yester- 
day’s delegation.” — CAw//a/i Science Monitor 

When Bill O’Dwyer was running for 
District Attorney in Brooklyn, he 
would appear on the platform with a 
piece of paper in his hand, ostensibly 
covered with notes. Looking around the 
audience, he would say “Hello, Joe,” 
“Hello, Harry,” and remark that he 
hadn’t known there ’d be so many friends 
there tonight. “I don’t need notes to 
talk to you people,” he would say. “To 
you I can speak from my heart.” And 
then he’d throw away his piece of paper. 

A reporter who had seen O’Dwyer do 


this in every Brooklyn neighborhood 
mounted the platform one night and 
picked up the discarded paper. It was 
an old laundry bill. — The Newspaper pm 

The late Governor Folk of Mis- 
souri, accompanied by a friend, arrived 
at his office one morning to find a num- 
ber of men waiting for him in the ante- 
room. He paused as he passed through 
and told a very ancient joke. In the 
Governor’s office, the friend said, “That 
was an awfully old chestnut you pulled 
out there.” 

“I know it,” the Governor replied, 
“but I wanted to find out how many of 
those fellows were here to ask favors.” 

“And did you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Folk. “They were 

the ones who laughed.” — WaU Street journal 

Occasionally one of FDR’s inti- 
mates, the breath of the draft board hot 
on his neck, comes to the President and 
says he wants to enlist in whatever 
service the President suggests, counting 
on FDR to fix him up in a soft spot. 
For any such the President has a stock 
answer: “Great! Pm glad you feel that 
way. We need crews to man our sub- 
marines!” — Walter Winchell 



The Life and Love 



I FIRST met him on a jungle trail 
in Brazil. He was in an argument 
with a native, and his temper 
fascinated me. Swelled up in barrel- 
chested majesty, his tiny yellow eyes 
ablaze with fury, he w'as fulminating 
at the top of his lungs. But the odds 
were against him, for he weighed 
only three ounces. I interceded and, 
upon the transfer of 50 cents, became 
the custodian of Ivan the Terrible. 

He was not grateful; he acted as if 
I had cheated him of a victim, and 
proceeded to give me a piece of his 
mind. Then his temper subsided and 
he went to sleep in my pocket. I 
sawed a coconut shell in half to make 
a house for him and took him back to 
the ship on which I was to return to 
this country. 

Ivan is a saguim de noite^ a night 
monkey — a species of pygmy mar- 
moset. On his forehead is a luminous 
white for that, in the darkness, lures 
moths and bugs which he captures 
with bewildering rapidity. He was 
three and one-half inches tall, with a 


of Ivan the Terrible 

Condensed from 
Nature Magazine 

Leslie T. While 

tiny human face and hands, a brown- 
and-yellow squirrcMike body, and a 
long, furry tail. His temperament 
was warm and sentimental when 
he had his way, but when crossed hp 
would fly into a temper — which, 
however, quickly burned itself out. 

Raising him was a matter of trial 
and error. At the first port I pur- 
chased a doll’s milk bottle with a 
rubber nipple; Ivan handled it like 
a veteran tippler. One of the women 
on board knitted him a tiny turtle- 
neck sweater that made him look 
like a midget prize fighter. In his 
personal habits he was unbelievably 
clean. 

Ivan’s intelligence amazed me. 
Once I left him in his cage in a too 
strong sun; upon returning I found 
that he had rigged a shade with his 
blanket. When I removed the blan- 
ket, Ivan promptly replaced it. 

Home in California I built him an 
ornate little rcd-and-yellow cage 
fashioned like a circus wagon, about 
three feet long and two feet high. 
The ends were glassed, the back was 
hinged as a door and the front was 
covered with wire mesh. His bed- 
room was a small cigar box, over 
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which I installed a bed lamp with a 
25-watt bulb to heat the cage at an 
even temperature. His coconut shell 
was suspended from the ceiling, and 
there were swings, dangling bells 
and a trapeze. 

Ivan loves civilization. One of his 
major thrills is traveling by automo- 
bile. We hang his coconut shell from 
the windshield mirror and in this 
vantage point he surveys the coun- 
tryside. He chatters excitedly like a 
small boy when something unusual 
catches his attention. 

He came to adore the American 
breakfast. He demands his orange 
juice immediately on rising although 
his piece de resistance consists of three 
mealy worms. He now weighs over 
five ounces. He is the most fastidious 
animal I have ever seen. He will take 
a whole grape in his little mouth, 
then tilt his head back and squeeze 
all the juice out of it, rather than get 
his hands sticky and soiled. 

We thought that Ivan was des- 
tined to go through life a bachelor, 
but a friend of mine in Rio sent me a 
tiny female saguhn, and romance en- 
tered the life of Ivan the Terrible. 
Tonita, an incredibly tiny little hoy- 
den, was only about half the size of 
Ivan. We gave her liquid vitamins 
and exercised her by forcing her to 
climb a walking stick. I did not think 
it wise to put her in with Ivan until 
she was larger, but one day I held 
her up to the glassed end of his cage 
so that he might see her. At first he 
turned away, thinking that it was 
just another mirror trick, but when 


she spoke, he nearly fell off his 
trapeze. His obvious excitement 
made me fear for her safety, so we 
postponed the “wedding” for a 
while. Eventually wc built her 
weight up to three ounces. 

Meanwhile, Ivan was consumed 
with curiosity and desire. He would 
pace his cage, swelling his chest like a 
miniature gorilla. Tonita thought 
him magnificent, and whenever we 
turned her loose she headed for his 
cage. But every time Ivan found her 
looking at him, he’d turn his head 
away just to show her that he didn’t 
care. Yet when she wasn’t watching, 
he’d follow her every movement. 

Finally we set the date for the 
marriage, I built them a tiny ivory- 
colored cottage, trimmed with blue, 
to go in the cage. My wife presented 
a pair of small pink blankets as a 
wedding gift. 

Knowing Ivan’s volatile nature, I 
was apprehensive for Tonita, and 
when I steered her into his lair I 
wore leather gloves so that I might 
rescue her if Ivan lost his head. 
Ivan’s teeth are something to reckon 
with. 

Ivan, the little dope, took one 
look at the lady, then his courage 
evaporated; before I could close the 
door of the cage he dived outside and 
ran all over the house, while the tiny 
bride looked hurt and bewildered. 

When we put Ivan back in his cage 
he was completely embarrassed and 
walked around iiva daze. Tonita, ev- 
idently a female of experience, took 
the initiative. Boldly cornering 
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Ivan, she grabbed him securely by 
his cars and kissed him hard. 

Ivan was stunned. Tonita stroked 
him and tried to be aflec donate, but 
the reluctant bridegroom climbed to 
a corner of his screen and stared in- 
differently into space. That evening 
I put their bright new cottage into 
the cage. Tonita was bewitched by 
the splendor, and promptly climbed 
inside. After a brief examination she 
stuck her head out the door and 
called to Ivan, but the little ninny 
was afraid to go in with her. When 
he finally pecked inside, Tonita 
grabbed him and kLssed him. He 
nearly swooned and raced to a cor- 
ner. She remained in the cottage 
cooing at him and acting coy. 

Disgusted widi Ivan, my wife and 
I went to a movie. When wc came 
home I raised the removable top of 
iheir cottage and peered in. They 
were cuddled up together for the 
night. On Tonita’s ugly little face 
was an expression of smug content. 

Now that marriage was an estab- 
lished fact, Tonita set out to show 
Ivan who was boss. It became im- 
possible to regard her as an animal; 
she was much too human. If you 
filled a great vat with women from 
every stratum of life and boiled 
away the fat and wind and water, 
you’d have Tonita. She was the very 
essence of the female. We ‘'could no 
longer talk to Ivan without her 
crowding him aside and giving us an 
argument. She never stopped talk- 
ing. She took the food out of his 
mouth; she mad6 him go to bed and 


rise on command. A mere male, 
caged with this vitriolic, blowtorch 
Amazon, Ivan had no chance. He be- 
came a pocket Mr. Milquetoast. Yet 
he thrived on it. 

Promptly after dinner each eve- 
ning Tonita would retire alone into 
their cottage and pull the blankets 
over the doos. For an hour she would 
remain in privacy. What she did in 
there we shall never know, but it re- 
minded me of a woman retiring to 
remove her make-up. Eventually, 
she would brush aside the blanket 
and summon Ivan. He would bound 
inside and the blanket would cover 
the door for the night. 

To aid him regain his old inde- 
pendence I would take him out of 
the cage, leaving Tonita penned up, 
but he kept glancing nervously to- 
ward the cage as if wondering if he 
was going to catch hell when he got 
home, and soon headed back to his 
wife. 

At last Tonita was going to be- 
come a mother. [van knew it, too, for 
he began to worry if she was out of 
his sight for a moment. They would 
sit together atop their tiny cottage 
in the sun and lie would comb her 
soft fur by the hour. Fle became par- 
ticularly solicitous about her teeth. 
Every so often, he would tilt her 
head back so that the light was just 
right, open her mouth and peer in- 
tently inside. 

As gestation progressed, Tonita 
became ravenous and irascible, de- 
manding her food in shrill, queru- 
lous tones. Several times she bit my 
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hand when I was slow to place her 
dish within her cage, but immedi- 
ately afterward she would be sorry. 
Then she would climb up her bar 
and make a funny little grimace of 
apology, or else chatter out a justi- 
fication of her act. During this pe- 
riod Ivan gave her first chance at all 
the food, even to his beloved worms. 

Toward the last they spent endless 
hours with their heads together, 
chattering softly, and if either got 
out of sight of the other there was 
much anxious whistling back and 
forth. Her cantankerousness faded 
and she became sweetly mellow. We 
cannot know what dreams and am- 
bitions these tiny atoms had, but it 
seems to me the rankest human con- 
ceit to think that they could not 
dream. 

Unfortunately my wife and I were 
out of town when the tragedy struck. 
One morning when my aunt came in 
to give them breakfast, 'lonita lay 
sick on the floor outside her cottage. 
Ivan was distraught, and when an at- 
tempt was made to remove Tonita, 
he attacked savagely. Finally, by 
wrapping an arm with a heavy cloth, 
my aunt was able to lift her out. 
Ivan hurled himself against the wire 
in a frenzy, so she laid I'onita on a 


blanket close by where he could 
watch her. A drop of whisky and 
water perked the tiny monkey mo- 
mentarily, but she grew steadily 
weaker, and died quietly before a 
doctor could get there. So fell the 
tiniest star in my firmament. 

P'or a while Ivan was completely 
lost. Sometimes he would give a 
shrill, eeriowail, as if Irving to call 
into the Beyond. Always he watched 
the door, hoping to see her scamper 
in with that funny little crabwisc 
movement she had. He would stay 
up nights, a bewildered expression on 
his tragic face, dreading to retire, 
and it was heart-rending to see him 
crawl alone into their little cottage. 
I t(X)k him out for romps, but he no 
longer cared to play. Instead, he 
would crawl down inside my shirt, 
and I could feel his tiny heart beat- 
ing against my own. 

Now that he is at last reconciled 
to the fact that Tonita is gone for- 
ever, he has transferred the bulk of 
his affections to my wife. She has 
taught him to blow kisses at her, but 
he won*t do it when Fm around. If 
she kisses me, he turns his back and 
sulks in jealousy. He considers me his 
rival. He’s a great little guy, is Ivan 
the Terrible. 


Jhe worst sin toward our fellow creatures is not to fate them but to 
be indifferent to them ; that’s the essence of inhumanity, — Bernard shaw 



^^Featherbedding'"'* Hampers the JFar Effort 

Condensed from Barron’s 
John Patric with Fran]^^]. Taylor 


T his request we feci com- 
pelled to deny,” declared the 
McCook, Nebraska, Selec- 


w-/ here’s a shortage of 168,000 rail- 
road workers. Many railroad men 
work only a few hours a week. Does 
that make sense? What’s the reason? 


tive Service Board when the Bur- 
lington Railroad last November 
asked the deferment of seven railroad 
men of draft age. 

“We understand that some M 
these men work only two days a 
week,” explained Chairman Bolles, 
“and W'e do not feel justified, during 
this shortage of manpower, in taking 
a man who works six or seven days a 
week rather than one who works but 
two days a week. With agricultural 
workers and others who request de- 
ferment, we investigate each case 
and if such a man is not devoting his 
entire time to production his request 
is denied. We feel that railroad men 
should be placed on the same ba^is.” 

Forthright Steve Bolles, retired 
mechanic, and his two colleagues, 
hotel man Max Mcrrell and jeweler 
Harold Sutton, had combed Red 
Willow County for selectees to meet 
their district’s quota for the armed 
services. All three realized the im- 
portance of their task; all three were 
war veterans with sons already in or 
about to enter the armed forces. 
Everybody in the county agreed 
that Bolles, Mcrrell and Sutton had 
drafted young men without favorit- 
ism. All three knew firsthand the im- 


portance of keeping the trains mov- 
ing. But they likewise knew the 
seven young railroaders and their 
jobs. 

llic board’s refusal to defer such 
men hit the railroads with the force 
of a triple block-buster. The general 
manager of Burlington’s western 
lines hurried to McCook to try to 
persuade the board members to 
change their minds. Patiently he ex- 
plained the agreement between the 
railroad and the brotherhoods which 
limited the monthly work of engi- 
neers and firemen to 4800 miles in 
passenger service, 3800 miles in the 
cabs of freight engines. 

The rule, he admitted, was a hang- 
over from earlier days when loo 
miles was rated as a good day’s work 
in the cab. Now, with fast locomo- 
tives and Diesel motors powering 
many trains, 100 miles was only 
100 minutes’ travel across the prai- 
ries. But the railroad brotherhoods 
still insisted that loo miles was a 
day’s work. On the 255-mile run be- 
tween McCook and Denver, for ex- 
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ample, the 4800-miles-a-month rule 
limited the engineer and fireman to 
nine round trips per month, each 
calling for about eight hours at the 
throttle. Jiecausc of this union rule, 
it was urgent, the executive insisted, 
that the seven young draftees be de- 
ferred to keep key trains moving. 

The hard-headed McCook diaft 
board members were unimpressed. 
They cited case aftci case of farmers 
who were working 16 hours a day, 
every day in the month, to harvest 
crops likewise urgently needed. 
“Why don’t you ask the unions to 
relax their rules for the duration so 
that railroad men can do a full week’s 
work.f^” they asked the Burlington’s 
spokesman. 

“We’ve already done that,’’ he le- 
plied. “ 7 ’hey’ve refused.” 

The McCook case, which we in- 
vestigated firsthand, talking with the 
draft board members, railroad woik- 
ers and company officials, has focused 
the public spotlight on an outra- 
geous wartime scandal. Last Decem- 
ber Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of DefenseTransportation, 
estimated that American railroads 
are short 168,000 workers. Yet, de- 
spite this ominous manpower short- 
age, the most important group of 
railway workers — those who actu- 
ally move war traffic — are restrained 
from putting in a full week’s work. 

The railroad management and the 
United States Government are par- 
ties to this fantastic hobbling of what 
Colonel E. C. R. Lasher, transporta- 
tion expert of the Quartermaster 


Corps, calls ''the vital defense indus- 
try of the United States, without 
which we couldn’t even begin the 
successful prosecution of this war.” 

The so-called “featherbed” rules 
are written into labor contracts en- 
forced by the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board. Through the awards 
of the NRAB, the make- work rules 
have become virtual laws by decree, 
and there is no provision for nullify- 
ing them even in time of emergency. 
Many such decrees date from times 
of depression. Then both manage- 
ment and the brotherhoods were 
eager to divide the available work 
among as many men as possible. For 
the unions, featherbedding has be- 
come an established business pro- 
cedure; it makes more jobs for more 
members who pay more dues. 

During the past three months we 
have visited railroad yards, ridden in 
locomotive cabs, talked with train- 
men and executives from New Or- 
leans to Portland, Oregon, from Los 
Angeles to Portland, Maine. We 
found that everywhere efficient rail- 
road operation is affected by union 
restrictions. We cite a few typical 
examples. 

The mileage limitation, exempli- 
fied by the McCook case, is dupli- 
cated on nearly every division of 
all railroads operating fast modern 
trains, cither passenger or freight. 
The Rock Island’s Roc\et makes a 
run of 1 61 miles between Peoria and 
Chicago in 2 h^urs, 40 minutes. For 
a trip that far, a layover in Peoria 
and a return to Chicago (total time 
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‘ seven and one half hours), the engi- 
neer receives three Rnd one fifth 
I days’ pay, plus an additional two 
! fifths of a day’s pay for “turning his 
train around.” I'lie crew accumulates 
so much mileage in 5 hours and 20 
minutes of actual running time that 
under the union rules they must kill 
nearly 2 days before operating the 
train again. 

The crew in the cab of the B & O’s 
Royal Blue between New York and 
Washington may work only one day 
in three. On the Southern Pacifids 
Los Angeles-San h'rancisco Daylight, 
the engine crew is permitted to 
make only 12 runs a month. If the 
unions would let engineers on the 
Union Pacific’s Streamliner work six 
8-hour days per week for one month, 
these men would earn $2000 and the 
rules would require them to lay off 
four months to catch up with their 
mileage limitation. This is true also 
of the Santa Fe’s Super' Chief 'md the 
Milwaukee’s Hiawatha. 

In our investigation, we asked 
nearly every railroad workman with 
whom we talked if he thought 4800 
passenger miles a month was the 
limit of work an engineer or a fire- 
man could do safely and efficiently. 

“Hell, no,” frequently was the re- 
ply. “It might have been 40 years 
ago, when the rule was first cooked 
up,” one veteran engineer declared. 
“I’d like to handle this run every day 
for the duration. But I’d be making 
more money than most vice-presi- 
dents and it wouldn’t look so good 
the next time we ask for a raise. So 


the union holds me down to around 
$400 a month.” 

We asked railroad executives if 
they would be willing to let engi- 
neers earn $1000 a month or more by 
taking out trains six days a week. 
“Sure we would,” they said. “Wc 
don’t care how much the men make. 
We pay the salne total — it wouldn’t 
matter to us if we paid it to one man 
or three.” 

In the Los Angeles terminal the 
brotherhoods forbid the crew of a 
switch engine which has delivered a 
string of freight cars from the tracks 
of the Santa Fe to those of the South- 
ern Pacific from returning with a 
string of other cars to its own yard. 
So the Santa Fe switch engine re- 
turns empty, while the Southern 
Pacific switch engine follows with 
the Santa Fe cars. This is known as 
“returning light.” 

Switch engines must follow this 
wasteful practice because otherwise, 
contend the unions, the Santa Fe 
crew would be depriving Southern 
Pacific men of their livelihood. In 
the already jammed railroad yards 
that handle traffic bound to and 
from busy war plants, “returning 
light” often requires twice as many 
crews, including yard men to handle 
switches, double the number of en- 
gines and twice as much fuel. 

In the railroad yards of El Paso, 
San Antonio and Houston, diminu- 
tive switch locomotives snort around 
with six men crowded on each en- 
gine — two in the cab, two on front, 
two on back. This six-man switch 
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engine crew is a special Texas brand 
of featherbedding — product of a 
rule which says that it takes a fore- 
man and three helpers, in addition to 
the engineer and fireman, to handle 
a switch engine. In some areas a 
foreman and one helper suffice. But 
not in Texas. 

Most terminals hdvc what are 
called switching limits. To extend 
these limits — even for the purpose 
of serving new war plants — requires 
union consent. Generally, if yard- 
engine crews go beyond these arbi- 
trary boundaries, even for a few 
minutes, they are entitled to an 
extra day’s wages. The crew of the 
main-line engine that didn’t do the 
work can claim an extra day’s pay, 
too, for work they theoretically were 
entitled to do. 

Four miles outside the limits of a 
certain railroad yard in Arizona is a 
great army airfield which requires 
the daily switching of carloads ol sup- 
plies to its sidings. Yard-engine 
crews, even if they have idle time for 
which they arc being paid, are re- 
stricted from taking freight cars 
those four miles to the airfield. So 
main-line freight trains halt while 
their crews cut out cars consigned to 
the airport. Similar featherbedding 
delays trains that make deliveries to 
military bases and war plants all over 
the country. 

The Burlington Railroad devel- 
oped an efficient, inexpensive auto- 
mobile inspection car with both 
flanged steel wheels and rubber-tired 
auto wheels, for division superin- 


tendents, trainmasters, and other 
technicians who periodically check 
the condition of rails, roadways, 
bridges and block signals. These in- 
genious track-riding Fords had hy- 
draulic jacks which lifted their 
flanged wheels, enabling the inspec- 
tion men to roll them off the tracks 
onto roadways. After inspecting one 
branch line they could cut cross- 
country to the end of another and 
return to the main line on the rails. 

Several years ago the engineers’ 
and conductors’ unions concluded 
that these Fords, which seat four men 
comfortably, were inspection trains. 
If they could be officially classed as 
trains, they would come under a 
rule that a train must have a train 
crew. Again more jobs for more 
members who pay more dues! 

The railroad refused to accept this 
featherbedding. With a train crew 
crowded into the car, there would 
be no place for the technical men. 
The unions took the case to the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
which decided that the Fords were 
not trains. However, in 1941 the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
brought up a similar case and this 
time the board decided that the 
Fords were inspection trains and 
therefore must carry brakemen. In a 
similar case on the Southern Pa- 
cific, the unions successfully estab- 
lished the right to have a crew of 
four on every Sperry rail-detector 
car. One man could have handled 
the whole job. 

Featherbed rules that required the 
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use of full train crews on branch lines for the operator who did the real 


made them too costly to operate. To 
keep these branch lines alive, several 
roads developed cars powered by 
I gasoline or Diesel engines. In every 
instance the unions refused to relax 
their hoary train-crew rules. Unable 
10 operate efTicienl lightweight equip- 
ment, the railroads were forced to 
abandon lines, destroying jobs and 
losing traffic to highway competitors. 

Some years ago the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers forced the 
Central of Georgia to employ a loco/ 
motive engineer on self-propelled 
machines. Some of these arc really 
steam shovels; others are pile-driv- 
ers; still others pick up rails and lay 
them on ties. For 20 years these ma- 
chines had been operated by men 
who belonged to the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes. But 
the NRAB ruled that under existing 
agreements a locomotive engineer 
should be at the throttle whenever 
any self-propelled piece of equip- 
ment moved along the tracks. 

Then the Maintenance of Way 
brotherhood won an NRAB ruling 
that only members of their union 
could operate self-propelled ma- 
chines while they were sitting still 
on the tracks during the work of 
ditching, driving piles, and so on. 
Since there was only one scat for the 
operator on most of these vehicles, 
the maintenance-of'Way operator had 
to get out of the cab whenever the 
locomotive engineer moved it a few 
feet down the track; then the engi- 
neer climbed down to make room 


work. This neat bit of featherbed- 
ding became the precedent by which 
many roads had to hire two men to 
do the work of one. 

When the revolutionary Diesel 
electric locomotives were developed, 
their fast, smooth power was recog- 
nized to be ideal for passenger trains. 
The larger models were built with 
power units all of which were con- 
trolled by a small lever in the for- 
ward cab, very much as one motor- 
man runs a subway train. 

A year or so ago the engineers* 
and firemen’s unions served notice 
on the country’s most important 
railroads that an assistant engineer 
and a fireman must be employed for 
each unit of the Diesel locomotives. 
On a four-unit locomotive this would 
mean a ten-man engine crew, in- 
cluding the electrician some rail- 
roads are now using. Eight of the 
crew would have little to do but 
ride. When the railroads refused to 
employ the extra men, the brother- 
ho<>is appealed. 

In Chicago a staff of experts from 
the railroads are tediously preparing 
for a serious pseudo-legal contest to 
counter this ludicrous make-work 
demand. If the brotherhoods win the 
case it will mean that several thou- 
sand more trainmen — the pick of 
the engineers and firemen, under the 
seniority rules — will be added to 
the tens of thousands of trainmen 
who are featherbedding while the 
railroads beg in vain for 168,000 
more workers to move war cargoes. 




and sightly old judge had lived 
long enough to know that he was 
already a tradition, that his dis- 
senting opinions were studied in ev- 
ery law school and quoted in every 
court in England and America. He 
preferred to think of himself as a 
soldier, recently and reluctantly 
mustered out, and he once depressed 
a would-be biographer by saying that 
nothing of interest had happened to 
him after 1865. 


of resolutions. To acknowledge these 
he stood, pen in hand, at the high 
schoolmaster’s desk in his home in 
I Street. (He always held that the 
seated position encouraged verbos* 
ity.) His acknowledgment ran thus: 

My dear Brethren: 

You must let me call you so once 
more. Your more than kind, your 
generous, letter touched me to the 
bottom of my heart. The long and 
intimate association with men who 


Thus lightly did he brush aside the so command my respect and admira- 
full half-century which began with tion could not but fix my affectiort 


the publication in 1881 of his mas- 
terpiece The Common Law^ still 
looked upon in the English courts as 
Holy Writ, and which had ended 
only the year before, when, to the at- 
tendant in charge of* the judges’ 
fancy regalia at the Supreme Court 
— a kind of judicial- ward robe mis- 
tress — he had gruffly said: “Won’t 
be down tomorrow.” 


as well. For such little time as may 
be left me I shall treasure it as adding 
gold to the sunset. 

Affectionately yours, 

O. W. Holmes 

Perhaps his faculties were somewhat 
impaired. Doubtless he was not so 
spry as he had been at Antietam 70 
years before. He still wrote better 
than anybody else in this country. 


This was the only announcement After that, there were a few odds 
of his retirement. Promptly his fel- and ends to b 2 attended to. He had 
low members of the high court em- already arranged (with crafty and 
balmed their suitable regrets in a set wasted guile) for his burial in Arling- 
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ton. Then he need only make his will 
and putter around until the end. The 
will (written at that same desk) left 
something to a nephew in Boston, 
something to the Negro who had 
been his errand boy at Court, some- 
thing to the Irish cook who had taken 
such loving care of him since Mrs. 
Holmes died. But to the residuary 
legatee, he left the greater part of 
what he had. The residuary legatee 
was the United States of America. 

Now he was 92, with nothing 
much to do except rearrange his'li- 
brary. Indeed, on the afternoon of 
his birthday, he was naughtily mak- 
ing a show of his austere lawbooks 
and hiding his detective stories be- 
hind them \^'hcn he was interrupted 
by some unexpected visitors. They 
were the new man in the White 
House, accompanied by his wife and 
attended by their stalwart oldest son. 
Mr. Roosevelt had been in office 
only four days. Earlier that day he 
had held his first press conference. 
He was busy preparing the script of 
his first fireside chat, which he was to 
deliver on the following Sunday. In- 
deed, he must have been preoccupied 
with many matters but somehow he 
managed to squeeze out enough time 
to drop around for a surprise call on 
the Justice on his birthday. 

The old man was a little^flustered 
and mighty pleased, but soon he quit 
calling his guest Mr, President and 
began addressing him, more infor- 
mally, as Young Feller. There were so 
many things for them to talk about. 
The financial crisis, for example. 
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For many days the only sound in the 
country had been the crash, crash, 
crash of failing banks, and now, 
by fiat, all the banks were closed. 
From the newspapers that week one 
might have noted that Adolf Hitler 
(tie Schickclgruber) had just come 
into power through an election held 
against the eihbcr-glow of the burn- 
ing Reichstag and that from Man- 
churia a smiling Japanese army had 
pushed down past the Great Wall of 
China. But judging by the front- 
page space accorded them, these om- 
inous episodes deserved less atten- 
tion than the fact that the Senator 
from Montana, having taken unto 
him, at 73, a vivacious young Cuban 
bride, had expired on his honey- 
moon. 

But on these things, the old judge 
and the Young Feller did not touch 
at all. Their talk, for three quarters 
of an hour, was of deep-sea fishing 
and, oddly enough, prize fights. It 
was only when the visitors had risen 
to go, that the talk veered (and then 
obliquely) to the fear which was 
gripping the country. At the eleva- 
tor, which Mrs. Holmes had installed 
to take the tug olF her husband’s 
heart, the new President turned, hat 
in hand. 

“Mr, Justice Holmes,” he said, 
“you are the great American. You 
have lived the great life. You have 
seen everything, known everything. 
What is your advice to me?” 

At that the old man, so painfully 
bent in these past years, stood 
straight. It was as if he knew he had 
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been called upon, by one with the 
right to do so, to hand down his last 
opinion. 

“Mr. President,” he replied, 
“you’re in a war. I’ve been in a war. 
There’s only one thing to do in a war. 
F'orm your battalions and carry the 
fight to the enemy.” 

Of course he had in mind another 
kind of war than the one in which we 
are now engaged — a war against 
fear and greed and ignorance. But 
when, in the last months of 1942, 
Mr. Roosevelt was busy with plans 


for the North African expedition 
and there was pouring in from the 
four corners of the earth more advice 
than was ever heaped on one man 
since the world began, one wonders 
if late at night, above all the shrill 
calls for a second front, he sometimes 
heard the ghostly voice of the old 
judge still saying: 

“Mr. President, you’re in a war. 
I’ve been in a war. There’s only one 
thing to do in a war. Form your 
battalions and carry the fight to the 
enemy.” 




FEW DAYS before his death, Alexander Woollcott met an old 
friend and told him he had just finished a piece on Justice Holmes 
for The Reader’s Digest, “which I think one of the best I’ve ever 
done.” We arc grateful that there was time to let Mr. Woollcott 
know how enthusiastically we agreed with him. It was the last article 
he wrote. 

If he had given his tired heart the rest it required, Alexander 
Woollcott rnight have prolonged his life. But he preferred to die in 
action. Five months ago, he became a Roving Editor and regular 
contributor to The Reader’s Digest. He was full of plans for the 
future in both writing and radio work and in support of worthy 
causes to which he gave of himself so unstintingly. Stricken in the 
midst of a radio round-table discussion of “Is Germany Curable?” 
early in the evening of Saturday, January 23, he managed to write 
a note warning the chairman of his illness before collapsing, and 
listeners had no intimation of his removal to a nearby hospital. He 
died just before midnight. 




M2)tO Mf aUlTS 

Selected by Earl Sparling 


• Never hit a man when he’s down. He 

might get back up. — Fred Kasper (Blue) 

• “What’s wrong with the guy asking 
you if you can dance?” 

“I was dancing with him when he 

asked me. * ’ — Rudy Vallee Show (NBC) 

• “What comes into your mind when 
you hear the word ‘Tschaikowsky’?’! 

‘ ‘ GeSUndheit. ’ ’ — Fred Alien Show (CBS) 

• My secretary, being a lady, cannot 
take what I think of you. I, being a 
gentleman, cannot say it. You, being 
what you arc, will understand what I 
should like to say. — Arthur Ootlfrey (CBS) 

• “My feet were sticking out of the 
covers.” 

“Why didn’t you pull them in?” 

“I ain’t putting those cold things in 

bed with me.” — Abbott and Costello (NBC) 

• If they take you in the army I am 
going to sell my bonds. 

— Frank Morgan (NBC) 

• “How are you feeling?” 

“Well, I feel much more like I do 
now than I did this morning.” 

— Kay Kyser Kollege (NBC) 

• We dove down 30,000 feet, and all 
my sins flashed before me. It was so 
interesting I made the pilot go back and 
dive eight more times. 

» Olyn Landick {Kata Smith Hour CBS) 

• “Isn’t that a terrible picture of me? 
I look just like a monkey.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before you had it taken.” 

4 — Ka/t Smith Hour (CBS) 


• She used to be my flame until she 
went out with that squirt. 

— Fred Allen Show (CBS) 

• “I know which side my bread is 
toasted on.” 

“Not toasted. Buttered.” 

“Toasted. Who’s got butter?” 

— Charles Laughton and Lddie Cantor (NBC) 

• “Isn’t this wonderful sitting here be- 
fore the fireplace? Isn’t that a swell 
fire?” 

“Yell, but I’m sure going to miss the 
furni ture. ” — Bob 1 lopc (NBC) 

• “Dabney, is everything shut up for 
the night?” 

“That depends on you, dear. Every- 
thing else is. ” — Cluh M a/wee (Blue) 

• I hear they’re changing the name pf 
Coffcyville, Kansas, to Sanka. 

— Fred Allen (CBS) 

• Radio would be wonderful for you. 
After all, where else can you reach mil- 
lions of people who can’t reach you? 

— Rudy Vallee (NBC) 

• The employment manager looked 
over the references of the nervous little 
chap and said, “I’m afraid you’re wrong 
for this Job. We want a single man.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” yelled the 
little guy. “When I applied yesterday 
you said you wanted a married man.” 
“Tm sorry. Must be a mistake.” 
“Mistake I” groaned the little guy. 
“What am I going to do? I went right 
out and got married I” 

— Can You Top This? (WOR) 
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JVe Cannot Look to Preparedness Alone for 
Postwar Security 

Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
Sullivan 


F or having any kind of toler- 
able and practicable world 
whatever, there is one indispen- 
sable cornerstone. 

Consider the lesson of Pearl Har- 
bor: There, in no minutes, 105 Japa- 
nese planes destroyed one fourth of 
the American navy. We had at Pearl 
Harbor upward of 300 naval and 
military planes. Yet — and this is 
the point — - had every pilot and crew 
been standing ready by each plane, 
that would not have been enough to 
drive off the Japanese raiders after 
they were sighted, so quickly docs a 
surprise attack come and achieve its 
deadliness. 

The same lesson is borne out, in a 
way most terrifying, by another as- 
pect of Pearl Harbor. Had the Japa- 
nese known how successful they were, 
t hey could have pressed their victory 
to the point of taking Hawaii; even 
of coming on to California or the 
Panama Canal. Their great failure 
was that they were not sufficiently 
prepared for success. 

The same lesson is driven home by 
the experience of Britain at Dun- 
kirk, as revealed recently by Prime 
Minister Churchill. Had Hitler an- 
ticipated his success in France, or 
realized it soon enough afterward, he 


could have conquered England read- 
ily. England’s hopeless weakness is 
suggested by a single detail: there 
were in all that land less than 100 
tanks, and all were of a type that had 
been proved inadequate in the fight- 
ing in France. 

England at Dunkirk, and we at 
Pearl Harbor, survived desperate 
peril. Wc survived by the failure of 
our enemies to realize their strength, 
when wc were not prepared. But to 
say the lesson is merely preparedness, 
adequate defense, is grotesquely short 
of enough. The lesson goes very 
much further. It is a lesson forever 
to remember. 

In a world in which strong nations 
are competitively armed and in which 
some arc aggressive for conquest, the 
burden of defense upon the peaceful 
nations is too great to endure. The 
fact is, no possible amount of prepared- 
ness can be enough. The burden in 
quantity of armament, of men on 
guard and in strain of watchfulness 
— the demand upon resources and 
energy, and concentration of spirit- 
ual and intellectual force — would 
be so great as to leave not enough to 
keep civilization alive. Such a world 
is impossible to live in. That the 
peaceful nations' of the world should 
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live under the suspended swords of 
the war-making ones is intolerable. 

Our first business is to bring about 
a world in which any sort of civiliza- 


tion can live. For that, we must not 
only disarm aggressor nations but we 
must agree upon some way to 
them disarmed. 


o the American people want a world organization to enforce peace? Yes 
— says a keen political observer, who finds among the isolationists of pre- 
Pearl Harbor days the strongest support for international cooperation now. 

America New Mood 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 


Anne O' Hare McConnicl{ 


STRIKING CHANGE lias taken place 
in the American mind. The 
isolationism that prevailed 
in large areas of the country before 
Pearl Harbor sprang mostly from 
deep-rooted antipathy to war. Those 
citizens who wanted nothing more 
to do with “Europe’s wars” were 
convinced that war from any quarter 


Anne OTIarb McCormick, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading journalists and lecturers, joined the 
New York Tjmes as a special writer in 1921. 
During the interwar period her assignments 
carried her to most of the countries of Europe 
as well as to every state in the Union. Her analy- 
ses of European politics won her a high reputa- 
tion as a penetrating observer, and in 1936 she 
became the first woman ever admitted to the 
Times' editorial board. Mrs. McCormick's ab- 
sorbing interest in life is people, and she keeps 
constantly on the move so that she can find out 
wliat people are thinking and talking about. 


could not come lo us unless we went 
out to meet it. 

This hatred of war has not been 
diminished. In a trip through a dozen 
key states this reporter has learned 
that the people who last year were 
determined to keep out of war hate 
it even more now. Repugnance to 
the whole business of destruction is 
perhaps the strongest feeling in the 
boiling caldron of mixed emotions, 
released energies, and confused and 
aching thought in which a new 
America is being made as surely as a 
new mode of life is coming out of the 
general flux and turmoil. 

This very anger is forged into a 
determination to do something to 
prevent another repetition of the 
tragedy. Here is a paradox that may 
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change the course of history. As far 
as one can generalize in the fluid and 
uncertain held of human reactions, 
it is the former isolationists who now 
demand a system of collective secu- 
rity. If this is true, it is hardly too 
much to say that the first great step 
toward international collaboration 
has been taken. 

J'he reasoning of the converts 
is simple and logical: “We believed 
that war could not happen here un- 
less we willed it. It has happened 
against our wall. Therefore we have 
to act to make sure that it will not 
happen again.” 

There is little idealism in this evo- 
lution of opinion. There is not a 
starry eye in a thousand of the curi- 
ous, troubled, cool or calculating 
eyes that look at the world from 
Main Street. The sincere America 
1 'irsters are still thinking of America 
first, but more realistically, in the 
searching light of experience. No 
surge of crusading spirit inspired 
former noninterventionists to shift 
their stand. Yet they have moved; 
in its strongholds, isolationism as the 
basis of foreign policy was sunk with 
the ships at Pearl Harbor. This is the 
most remarkable change the war has 
produced. 

What will the experience of war 
do to the thinking of the millions of 
young men in the military services.^ 
These “undisciplined” young men 
surprise the training officers by their 
adaptability to army life. They leap 
into action like veterans and thrill 
us all by their matter-of-fact heroism 


under the most grueling fighting 
conditions. Overnight, this unmili- 
tary, luxury-loving nation has pro- 
duced an army tit and tough. 

These soldiers are fighting in places 
they hardly knew existed. It is not 
to be supposed that they will come 
back with the view they took with 
them of their country and the world. 

“Our generation,” said a veteran 
of the last war, “saw mostly the mud 
and the tidy, solid tow'ns of France. 
But today’s armies arc literally see- 
ing the world and how most of it 
lives. They arc the best-educated 
army that ever went out to fight and 
they are going to come back appre- 
ciating their country as no Ameri- 
cans have ever done before. The ef- 
fect this global view will have on our 
policy will be tremendous, for in ten 
years these fellows will be running 
the show and they will have definite 
ideas of the kind of system they 
want.” 

All these young men take easily to 
the military life, but they don’t like 
it. In the camps where they drill,' in 
the far fields where they fight, their 
driving idea is to get the job done 
and go home. Wherever you meet 
them they refer to the war as “this 
damn war”; and they don’t smile 
when they say it. They take what 
comes with good humor, but behind 
their gay and casual front they are 
about the angriest army that ever 
went to war. 

This anger is general. The prevail- 
ing mood of the country is irritation 
at the waste, the upset, the stupidity. 
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the agony, the destruction, the ob- 
scenity and arrogance of war. We 
used to be considered a sentimental 
people, easily stirred by slogans, 
quick to respond to moral arguments 
and to join crusades. But the na- 
tional mood today is anything but 
sentimental. It is grim, practical, al- 
most propaganda-proof, increasingly 
optimistic, increasingly impatient. 

Soldiers and the civilian popula- 
tion are angry for the same reason. 
Civilized people were done with war 
before this conllict started, which is 
why we arc bitterly wise enough to 
support a policy of international in- 
surance against war. 

How much further y\mericans will 
go to back a world order in which 
they will have to play a leading part 
cannot now be predicted. It depends 
on how long the struggle lasts and 
how smashing the victory is. But 
today they are ready to try almost 
anything that will guarantee a peace- 
ful world. 

This includes participating in an 
international police force. It is sur- 
prising how widely this idea has 
found acceptance. It includes ex- 
tending the lend-Iease policy to the 
reconstruction period, although the 
terms and conditions on which 
American resources are used in re- 
storing social and economic order 
will be sharply scrutinized and de- 
bated. It includes — and this is the 
real break with the past — at least 
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a limited surrender of national 
sovereignty. 

No one would be rash enough to 
claim that this is a permanent state 
of mind. There may be a great reac- 
tion, as there was after the last war, 
another stampede to take the wrong 
road back to “normalcy.” I’his might 
happen if the struggle drags on until 
it exhausts the energy, dulls the 
mind and smothers hope in a better 
future, which Americans have within 
their power to shape. 

Or it might happen if there are 
shabby compromises in the peace 
and the ordinary citizen secs the 
principles he is fighting for scuttled 
to serve the ambitions of great pow- 
ers. A collective security system will 
lose its appeal to the American if 
there is an “imperialist peace” or if 
small countries are sacrificed to the 
private “security” of their large 
neighbors. 

This represents a long stride from 
our attitude before Pearl Harbor. 
Supposing the present mood hardens 
and is translated into national policy; 
it means that in the first year of war 
the United States, besides training a 
huge army and sending it to the ends 
of the earth, besides organizing the 
greatest war production system in 
history, has accepted the essential 
postulates of international coopera- 
tion for peace — has changed its 
mind, in short, in regard to its rela- 
tion and responsibility to the world. 



€L A new method of anesthesia which in experimental 
stage has an amazing record of success 


Safe, Painless Childbirth 

Condensed from Hygeia 


Mo7ris Vishbein, M.D, 

Former president of the American Medical Association; editor of the 
Journal ol the A.M.A. and of Ilygeia, ihe H^lth Magazine 


D uring 1942, in more than 
I a score of hospitals in the 
United States, 589 women 
gave birth to babies with none of 
the labor pangs or suffering tra- 
ditionally associated with child- 
birth. These mothers rested com- 
fortably in their beds, reading, 
sleeping, or receiving visitors un- 
til their time came. Then their 
babies were delivered normally, 
safely, but without travail. At 
last, the safe and painless method 
of childbirth had been found. 

Previous attempts lo free 
women from pangs of childbirth 
have met with failure. Every 
drug or anesthetic capable of 
deadening sensation or inducing 
unconsciousness or forgetfulness 
has been tried. Some — like 
“twilight sleep” — have been suc- 
cessful in producing unconsciousness 
or freedom from pain, but threat- 
ened to interfere with the normal 
process of childbirth or jeopardize 
the life of the unborn child. 

Twenty-five years ago two Ger- 
man obstetricians created a world- 
wide sensation by developing the 


JSy Thomas Parran 

Surgeon General 

To Drs. Robert A. Hingson and 
Waldo B. Edwards, two young officers 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, great credit is due for their 
vision and for their scientific approach 
to an age-old problem. Their discovery 
of continuous caudal analgesia is a sub- 
stantial advance in medical science. In 
the hands of experts, this new method 
makes childbearing dramatically pain- 
less, and safer for mother and child. 
Moreover, this method of analgesia may 
have a far- wider usefulness in other 
fields of medicine and surgery. Hingson 
and Edwards now are continuing their 
researches with this probability in mind. 


twilight sleep technique. It employed 
a combination of drugs: morphine 
for deadening pain, and scopolamine 
to induce forgetfulness. Many a 
mother became delirious from its 
effects, and many a baby was born 
“blue” because it did not receive 
sufficient oxygen through the blood 
during the period of childbirth, so 
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" that the technique never became 
popular and the long quest for the 
safe and effective preventive of la- 
bor pains went on. 

The new and successful technique 
is called continuous caudal analgesia. 
It is a logical development based on 
stcp-by-step progress in medicine. 
The first step was the development of 
local anesthesia. Surgeons found that 
cocaine and drugs derived from it, 
injected directly around nerves, 
would block pain impulses from 
reaching the brain, hence prevent 
their being felt. Then came spinal 
anesthesia which was proved to be 
safe when properly applied by those 
trained in the method. 

Local anesthesia and spinal anes- 
thesia induced among obstetricians 
the idea that the nerves leading from 
the uterus (in which the child grows 
before birth) could be blocked simi- 
larly. These nerves originate in the 
lowest portion of the spinal cord. In 
1913 German doctors successfully 
used a local anesthetic in that re- 
gion. Many American doctors took 
up the technique and developed it 
further, one physician reporting 
over 400 cases, another more than 
200. This method of “single block- 
ing” only reduced the pangs of child- 
birth; it did not eliminate them. 
The prospective mother passed^through 
a considerable number of hours of 
preliminary pains before the single 
nerve-blocking injection was at- 
tempted toward the end of the labor 
period. ^ 

On January 6, i942,Drs. Robert A. 


Hingson and Waldo B. Edwards of 
the U. S. Public Health Serviceintro- 
duced a modification of the single- 
injection method, with the idea of 
keeping the woman free from pain 
during the entire period of child- 
birth. They made an exhaustive ana- 
tomical study of the caudal region 
(the very base of the spine) to de- 
termine exactly where the needle 
should be inserted in order to block 
the nerves concerned in childbirth 
without placing the anesthetic in the 
spinal fluid or where it could act on 
the spinal cord itself. Unless the an- 
esthetist knows this anatomy he is 
likely to have failures; and, indeed, 
a few such failures of the new method 
already have been recorded. 

But the new procedure, in the 
hands of experts, is amazingly ef- 
fective. Extreme care is taken to 
make certain that the needle is in 
exactly the right spot; the anesthetic 
solution must enter neither the blood 
nor the spinal fluid, but only the 
area immediately around the nerve. 

The s|>ecial stainless-steel needle 
used is semiflexible so that it will not 
break even if the patient rolls over 
or changes her position. A local an- 
esthetic deadens pain while it is be- 
ing inserted. It is held in place by 
strips of adhesive tape. Then it is 
connected by rubber tube to a bottle 
containing the anesthetic solution, 
and a few teaspoonfuls of the anes- 
thetic are injected. The anesthetic 
used is metycaine, a derivative of 
cocaine. 

Patients themselves say that a few 
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moments after the first injection 
they have complete relief from pain. 
Injections are repeated at intervals 
of from 45 minutes to an hour and a 
half, as needed. The patient lies in 
her bed comfortably and without 
pain until just before the baby is to 
be born, when she is taken to the 
delivery room. 

The doctor, of course, must watch 
the progress of the childbirth with 
extreme care, for he does not have 
the usual warnings that normally 
come from the mother’s increasing 
labor pains. Instead he must ob- 
serve the increasing frequency and 
strength of the contractions of the 
uterus. For this reason the new 
method must not be practiced by 
those who are not fully trained both 
in the administration of anesthesia 
and in obstetrics. Drs. Hingson 
and Edwards, in their report pub- 
lished in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, point out that 
the method depends for its success 
on a high degree of obstetric com- 
petence, on the avoidance of cases 
in which there are contraindications, 
such as abnormalities of childbirth, 
and particularly on the willingness 
of the physician to proceed with due 
caution and without haste. When 
such a method is properly used, the 
results are amazing. 

In the shortest confinement re- 
ported, the baby was born within 35 
minutes of the first injection. In the 
longest case, a mother having her 
first baby, the method was con- 
tinued for 30 hours, without the 


slightest pain to the mother, and 
without any danger to either mother 
or child. 

In the U. S. Public Health Service 
Marine Hospital at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., where Drs. Hingson 
and Edwarcis introduced the new 
technique, there were in the first 100 
cases 89 mothers who were having 
their first babies, and ji who had 
given birth to children previously. 
A few of the latter group told me 
personally that the contrast between 
the old and new methods was simply 
indescribable. It was the difference 
between pain and suffering and no 
discomfort at all. Actually, one of 
these experienced mothers inter- 
rupted her luncheon to go to the 
delivery room and have her baby, 
and finished her luncheon when 
she came back to the room a little 
later! 

The new method of painless child- 
birth has been applied in 489 addi- 
tional instances in 19 medical schools 
and teaching hospitals, including 
those at the Mayo Clinic, at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, in the Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
in the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dr. Francis R. Irving, associate 
professor of clinical obstetrics at 
Syracuse University College of Medi- 
cine, who has had opportunity to 
test the new method for a considera- 
ble period, states: “There is no ques- 
tion that it is perfect painless child- 
birth without deleterious effect on 
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mother or child.” Another impor- 
tant opinion has been expressed by 
Dr. Norris W. Vaux, professor of ob- 
stetrics at Jefferson Medical College 
and attending obstetrician at the 
Philadelphia Lying-In Hospital: 

Our experience at the Philadelphia 
Lying-In Hospital with continuous cau- 
dal analgesia since July has been highly 
satisfactory. It is loo percent eficctive 
analgesia and is not dangerous if ad- 
ministered using the technique outlined 
by Drs. Hingson and Edwards. It needs 
constant siiper\ision by someone 
trained in the technique. 

Some of those who have worked 
with it report failure to secure com- 
plete freedom from pain in lo or 15 
percent of the cases, some in even 
smaller percentage, but even in these 
instances the pain has been lessened. 

One thing is certain: painless 
childbirth by this method has been 
accomplished in some hundreds of 


cases. The method is still m what mod- 
ern medical science likes to call an 
early experimental stage. For the pres- 
ent it must be used only in hospitals^ by 
those specifically trained in the method, 
and with the assistance of expert 
anesthetists. When it is properly used, 
there is no doubt that this method of 
painless childbirth represents one of 
the greatest advances in modern 
medical science. 

Recently an obstetrician in San 
Antonio, Texas, wrote me, reporting 
on the experience of his wife: 

In the first place, I want to tell you 
that this obstetrical analgesia is wonder- 
ful. I never saw anything more spec- 
tacular. . . . Immediately after the 
initial injection she did not have any 
pain, and the length of labor was, in my 
estimation, greatly shortened. She was 
in the delivery room only 30 minutes 
and felt fine immediately afterward. 
Neither she nor the baby had any 
difficulty. 


How to do the parlor tricks on page 15 


1. Turn the second and third, the 
first and third, and then the second 
and third. 

2. Instead of tossing the second lump, 
simply let go of it and catch it by 
lowering the glass quickly. 


4 . E'old your arms be- 
fore you grasp the diag- 
onally opposite corners 
of the napkin; when you 
unfold your arms the 
napkin will have a knot 
in it. 



3 . Do NOT blow at the coin ; 
blow into the mouth of the 
glass. The card’s outer edge 
will tilt and the coin will 
slide into the glass. 
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C A realistic approach to a touchy problem 


U^hat to Do about Postwar Immigration 

By 


Robert 

I N DISCUSSION of postwar plans, 
immigration receives its share 
of attention. It is one of our 
most ticklish problems. There is 
still an enormous amount of misin- 
formation and sensitiveness on this 
subject. Even people who can think 
logically about other matters be- 
come emotional about this one. Pow- 
erful organizations, especially reli- 
gious groups whose honesty and 
unselfishness cannot be questioned, 
have already gone on record with 
resolutions endorsing a program of 
more or less unrestricted immigra- 
tion after the war. 

For example, the Federal Council ^ 
of Churches of Christ in America 


Robert Moses has been a lifelong crusader 
for efficient and reasonable government and his 
27 years of public service have marked him as 
one of our ablest administrators. Appointed in 
1919 by Governor Smith of New York to re- 
vamp the state’s outmoded governmental ma- 
chinery, Moses’ recommendations are regarded 
as models. His later report on banking abuses 
won the approval of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then New York’s governor. Recently Mr. 
Moses has been best known for his development 
of the New York state and city park and park- 
way systems. His article in the February Read- 
er’s Digest, “Consult the Average American 
about the Postwar World,” is one of several 
penetrating articles he has written on problems 
of the future considered in terms of attainable 
rather than visionary goals. 


Moses 

adopted this plank in March of last 
year: 

All men should be free to move over 
the surface of the earth under inter- 
national agreement, in search of the 
fullest opportunity for personal de- 
velopment. 

The Commonweal, a Catholic jour- 
nal, recently said: 

Our position is that the whole theory 
of exclusion is indefensible and that men 
and women should have the right to 
go anywhere in the world where they 
can find work. 

On the question of Asiatic immi- 
gration Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt said 
in The New Republic (May 1 1, ’42) : 

I doubt very much if after this war 
is over we can differentiate among the 
peoples of Europe, the Near East and 
the Far East. 

Survey Graphic, which represents 
social workers, said (May, *42): 

The whole war enterprise rests upon 
the hypothesis — which has now be- 
come a demonstrated fact — that the 
nations of the world arc bound to- 
gether by such tics of common interest 
and common humanity that national 
isolation is impossible. 

Although a respectable body of 
church people apd liberals want 
wholesale postwar immigration, sen- 
timent in Congress and throughout 
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ihc country is opposed to liberalizing 
the quotas. Among bills now ready 
for introduction to further limit im- 
migration are: one to cut the exist- 
ing quotas to one third, another to 
end immigration entirely for. five 
or ten years or until our own domes- 
tic employment problem is settled, 
and a third to change the system so 
"^thal quotas are based on race rather 
than nationality. If I have gauged 
correctly the temper of the country, 
and particularly of conservatives who 
are becoming more articulate every- 
where, the measures which propose 
to cut quotas have a better chance 
on a showdown than those which 
would liberalize them. 

Ihe simple truth is that wc are 
fully as liberal in our immigration 
laws as any other great nation. Con- 
sider, for example. Great Britain 
and her colonies. No alien can enter 
the United Kingdom to ply a trade 
or practice a profession without a 
special permit from the Ministry of 
Labor. The number of persons enter- 
ing Canada yearly from other than 
the United States, the United King- 
dom and the British dominions is 
negligible. Candidates from con- 
tinental Europe arc not wanted and 
get in only in small numbers as inde- 
pendent farmers. Ninety percent of 
the population of Australia*^ is Brit- 
ish, Scottish, Irish and Welsh. There 
is not the remotest reason to believe 
that there has been any change in 
sentiment throughout the British 
G)mmonwealth on this subject. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 


talked about the effect of the restric- 
tions on immigrants both before and 
since the beginning of the second 
World War. Between 1931 and 1940, 
528,431 immigrants were admitted, 
roughly one eighth of the number 
who entered in the previous decade. 
In 1941 approximately 50,000 en- 
tered, and in 1942 approximately 

29.000. Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews were admitted because they 
were from Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy or elsewhere, without reference 
to religion. The story that there was 
discrimination against Jews has noth- 
ing to support it. As a matter of fact, 
between 1933 and 1942, 33 percent 
of all immigrants were Jews, and in 
1939 and 1940, with the rise of Hitler 
terrorism, 52 jx:rcent of all immi- 
grants landing here were of this stock. 

Since 1929 immigration has been 
limited to 150,000 a year — each na- 
tion having a fixed quota. Yet the 
legal quotas have never been filled. 
Thus Germany and Austria might 
have sent us 273,000 between 1931 
and 1940, but actually sent us only 

120.000. Ireland might have sent us 
178,000 but contributed only 31,000. 
Italy with a quota of 58,000 shipped 
us only 30,000, and Poland, which 
was entitled to send 65,700, sent in 
fiict only 28,000. In 1938 Germany 
and Austria sent in 10,000 less than 
their quota, though in 1939 and 1940 
together they exceeded the quota. 
In some years former immigrants 
returning to their native countries 
actually exceeded those arriving. 

Why, under the circumstances. 
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force a showdown on this issue? 
Why precipitate antagonisms which 
cannot aid us in the war and surely 
will not make for a better peace? 
Those who insist that men should be 
free to move over the surface of the 
earth in search of work and oppor- 
tunity can’t win this argument in the 
United States with the people who 
inhabit it now. As an ultimate objec- 
tive far off on the horizon it is 
properly the concern of all idealists 
if they will only concede that prog- 
ress in this direction is slow and that 
our people will not be whipped or 
driven beyond their convictions and 
their strength. 

The American people are pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices to feed 
and clothe the stricken peoples of 
Europe and the East, and to get 
them back on their feet. They will 
not, however, invite them to come 
over here by the millions to swamp 
a domestic economy which will be 
under the most terrific strain any- 
way, with perhaps 15,000,000 men 
and women looking for postwar jobs. 

We must assume severe disloca- 
tions and unemployment after the 
war, at best mitigated by public 
works and other temporary expe- 
dients to pave the way for the re- 
sumption of private enterprise. Can 
any sane person advocate that we 
further complicate our problems by 
bringing in large numbers of im- 
migrants to compete for compara- 
tively few jobs? Our first duty is to 
provide our own population, in- 
cluding the returning members of 


the armed forces, with work, food, 
shelter and a decent chance to enjoy 
the victory which they have earned. 

The best thing to do about im- 
migration for the present is nothing. 
Leave the law substantially as it is 
for the duration with a limit of 
150,000 a year and with the same 
national quotas. We don’t need an- 
other new commission with a bal- 
anced membership and another set 
of clerks, statistical sharks and pub- 
licity directors. Congress has had 
committees on immigration for years. 
Let them study necessary amend- 
ments to be effective a year or two 
years after the war. It might be 
desirable, for example, to permit 
under proper conditions an addi- 
tional 50,000 representing cases of 
extraordinary hardship or exceptional 
qualifications^ and it might be well 
also to transfer the immigration 
service to the Department of State, 
whose diplomatic and consular agents 
abroad arc best equipped to decide 
initially who shall come over. 

There is plenty of time to estab- 
lish simpler and more understand- 
able rules governing immigration and 
naturalization which make no wild 
promises, raise no false hopes and 
leave no room for recriminations. 
Such honesty may give cold comfort 
to cosmic idealists and global plan- 
ners, but it will reflect the con- 
sidered opinion of intelligent and, in 
the main, generous Americans who 
are proud of the fact that they are 
all immigrants or the descendants of 
immigrants. 
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The Saga of A merican 
Immigration 

Ttie STOTiY of American immigra- 
tion from Columbus, and later Eng- 
lidi, Julian, Spanish and French 
explorers, to Einstein is the most 
extraordinary saga of all lime. The 
conquests of Caesar and Alexander, 
the barbarian invasions of Europe 
and the Crusades are tame stories by 
comparison. The Pilgrims, tlie Dutch, 
the Swedes, the Germans, the Irish, 
south and southeastern Europeans, 
1 he Russians, and all the other groups 
which followed each other in rapid 
succession to escape famine and op- 
pression and to find opportunity 
were welcomed with open arms by a 
new country tvhosc generosity to 
immigrants has no parallel in mod- 
ern tiiiies. Between 1820 and 1942 
we admitted over 38,000,000 im- 
migrants who have created at least 
one half the population of i he United 
Slates, and have brought to it the 
strength, the skill and the talent of 
ever)' race on the globe. 

Self-interest no doubt played a 
considerable part in this welcome. 
Our earlier laws and practices were 
no doubt actuated in part by the 
policy of getting our dirty work 
done by new immigrants as the older 
stocks moved up in the social scale, 
inhere were, however, othef and finer 
motives which, up to the end of the 
19th century at least, made the aver- 
age American feel that there was 
room here for everyone who was 
healthy and calnc with the right 


spirit. Certainly it was not a demand 
for manual labor which brought to 
these shores such vital contributors 
to American progress as Alexander 
Hamilton, Casimir Pulaski, Baron 
von Steuben, Albert Gallatin, John 
Mitchel, Carl Schurz, Joseph Pu- 
litzer, Jacob Riis, Michael Pupin, 
Walter Darnrosch, Charles Stein- 
metz, Josef Hofmann and David 
SarnofF. The cavalcade of American 
immigration belongs to all of us 
from the gothic EXiughtcrs of the 
American Revolution to Toscanini. 
Only a full-blooded Indian can afford 
to be disdain Lul of it. 

The attitude of the average native 
toward the immigrant sullered a 
great change toward the end of the 
19th century. The country was sim- 
ply fed up. If you eat too much, 
even of good things, your system 
will revolt. You will have all the 
symptoms of poisoning and invite 
a dozen other troubles, not the least 
of which is a pervasive irritability. 
In the first 14 years of this century 
the country was gorged with im- 
migrants. In those 14 years about 
13,000,000 came in, or about 68 per- 
cent of the number which arrived in 
the whole 80 years preceding. In 
seven of those 14 years they came at 
the rate of over i ,000,000 a year. The 
debate over restriction flared up 
again after the first World War, and 
ended in drastic action by Congress. 

In May 1921 the First Quota Act 
provided that thereafter the number 
of immigrants of each nationality 
admitted would be only three per- 
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cent of the number of that nation- 
ality resident in the United States 
according to the census of 1910. In 
May 1924 the Johnson Act reduced 
the number to two percent by the 
census of 1890, but the minimum 
quota for any nationality would be 
100. In March 1929 the total num- 
ber of immigrants in each year was 
fixed at 150,000. The percentage of 
each nationality in the whole popula- 
tion of 1920 determined the quota. 

The enormous floods of immi- 
grants who entered in the first quar- 
ter of the 20th century clogged our 
economic, administrative, social and 
cultural systems in scores of ways. 
The effect was intolerable on our 
language, on the schools, on housing, 
on crime, disease and dependency, 
on congestion of urban centers and 
on labor and employment. There 
were sporadic outbursts of racial and 
religious animosity which did no one 
any good but were almost impossible 
to prevent. 


It was futile to argue that most of 
these immigrants were useful, that 
they were building up the country, 
that they were loyal and that they 
constituted as fine material as any 
that had come in before. The answer 
was that there was no thought of 
shutting off immigration, that a 
reasonable number could still come 
in, but that the tremendous unselec- 
tive mass migrations without let or 
hindrance had to stop. 

No doubt the quota acts were 
crude. The debates, as distinguished 
from the laws, were lighted by fire- 
works of chauvinism, bigotry and 
intolerance. The basis of restriction 
was necessarily arbitrary and un- 
scientific, but the results show that 
it was not unfair. There is one thing 
about it which is not open to the 
slightest doubt. The principle of 
drastic restriction had and continues 
to have the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people. 


Military Insignia Guide 

W ITH MORE and more men appearing in uniform in every com- 
munity, civilians are finding it increasingly difficult to inter- 
pret the insignia of the various ranks and organizations. To help you 
identify quickly the Army, Navy and Marine Corps symbols of rank 
and duty, The Reader’s Digest encloses as a supplement in this issue 
a handy, pocket-size reference guide in color. It is reproduced by 
permission from Newswee^. 




T [HE “main frojit” firing line of 
the U. S. Army Proving Grouncls 
at Aberdeen, Maryland, was a 
dreary, soggy expanse in the steady 
drizzle of rain. Long-nosed cannon 
pointing their snouts skyward were 
lined up like pickaninnies in a row. 
Beside one of them stood a girl in 
poncho and hip bools, field telephone 
in hand. 

“Okay to fire!” she yelled. Two 
blasts of the foreman’s whistle, and 
ler teammate, in disheveled jeep 
;uit,windbreaker and galoshes, braced 
lerself in the mud behind the gun, 
3 ulled the lanyard and let ’er go. 
The ground came up and snapped at 
me as the big cannon went olf. A few 
months ago one of these girls sorted 
posies in a florist’s shop and the other 
balanced a tray in a tearoom. On 
another range an ex- beauty parlor 
operator fired a burst of ten on a 37- 
millimeter anti-aircraft cannon with 
a gleam in her eye that 5 he never 
had over a permanent-wave ma- 
chine. 

Ruby Barnett, grandmother, is a 
crack machine-gunner. Mickey Lep- 
pert, 18 years old, is “just nuts about 


Thpsc are the WOWS — Women 
Ordnance W^orkera to you — of the 
Aberdeen Prr)ving Grounds, who fire 
big gnna, drive tunka, handle explo- 
sives with the skill of veterans. 

cranes.” Operating a 15-ton crane 
with three sets of electric controls, 
she could pick up a two-ton gun car- 
riage, set it down at the other end of 
the shed, pick up a 155-millimeter 
gun barrel and slide it into the scat 
of its carriage with a timing and 
depth perception that made Lt. Colo- 
nel Jack Weber, ordnance expeit, 
whistle through his teeth the fiist 
time he saw her do it. 

All along the highways that criss- 
cross the APG’s thousands of acres of 
Maryland countryside, halfway be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore, I 
saw more of these hearty females 
driving jeeps, tanks and trucks, ped- 
aling bike carts loaded with ammuni- 
tion, or skillfully maneuvering gun 
tractors that trail the snouts of can- 
non behind them. 

These are the Women Ordnance 
Workers of Aberdeen. The WOWS, 
as the army’s publicity calls them, 
arc the women in America today who 


Copyright 1943, N, Y. Tribune, Inc., 230 IV. 4r St., N. Y. C.(This ]Veei Magazine, February 7, '43) 
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are closest to the actual machines 
of war — the first “gun molls” to 
back up, over here, our armed forces 
overseas. 

In the last war and this, women 
have demonstrated that they are no 
sissies when it comes to tackling dan- 
gerous jobs in munitions and explo- 
sives. But it took a practical married 
man to prove that females can be 
good at firing as well as passing the 
ammunition. Last week, as he okayed 
a long list of salary promotions for 
the Women of Aberdeen, Colonel 
William B. Hardigg, Director of the 
Proving Center of the APG, j ustified 
his hunch that a determined gal can 
be just as handy on a firing range as 
over the kitchen variety. 

At Aberdeen, women are working 
on everything from small carbines 
to 90-millimeter anti-aircraft can- 
non, and some of them have devel- 
oped a lust for firing lethal monsters 
that would scare the wits out of a 
timid male. Of 1000 women now 
employed, about 400 are doing the 
rough stuff that movie thrillers are 
made of. They have tossed out of the 
window that nonsense about the 
“weaker sex,” for they’ll tackle any- 
thing. “We are the ones who have 
to limit the loads they may lift 
and the hours they may work,” said 
Major General Charles T. Harris, 
Jr., Commanding General of the 
Proving Ground. 

Aberdeen is the principal experi- 
mental testing center for practically 
all the ammunition, combat weapons 
and military vehicles that are to come 


off the assembly lines of factories all 
over America. The first new jeep or 
tank model, for example, is shipped 
to Aberdeen. After that, every 25th 
or 50th is sent, too, and given the 
works, just to make sure there has 
been no slip-up somewhere. Same 
thing with shells and powder. Since 
many factories are now making war 
equipment for the first time, this 
testing is more important than ever 
before. It can mean the lives of men 
in combat. 

After Pearl Harbor the work got 
heavier and heavier and there was 
danger of falling hopelessly behind, 
with a resulting holdup of factory 
assembly lines. Colonel Hardigg was 
on a spot to get new workers. He 
lowered the age limit from 21 to 18 ♦ 
years, and raised it to 60, but still his 
problem wasn’t solved. 

Then one March morning of last 
year, he announced to his staff: “Gen- 
tlemen, we are going to try out women 
at Aberdeen.” 

His decision was made public through 
the press and radio. The young army 
proof officers stared gloomily at the 
applications which rained in. Captain 
William J. Brennan, who is in charge 
of the light cannon proving range, 
groaned as he read the application of 
Eunice Boyd of Nottingham, Pa. 

“ What^'" he asked, “am I going to do 
with a mushroom solicitor?” 

But they were in no mood to dicker^ 
and the girls swarmed in — from 
nearby Maryland factory towns, 
from farming sections of North 
Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
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ginia. Three girls car-pooled 
their way from New Mexico, British experience haa proved that 

and one applicant hitchhiked women are capable of filling 80 percent of 

from the West Coast. -***"* 


Most of them didn’t know 
one end of a gun from the other. Then 
along would come a girl like Alice 
McGuire, who acquired her marks- 
manship potting squirrels from the 
porch of her home in the North 
Carolina mountains. A few days after 
going to work, Alice scored six out 
of seven buirs-cyes with a 75-milli- 
meter tank gun. Soon after that she 
was helping to test medium tanks. 
“Driving a farm tractor down home 
helped me get the hang of it,'’ she 
told me. 

It was planned to give the women 
only routine jobs, but they surprised 
the men by taking to the heavy 
and highly specialized worklikeducks 
to water. Most of them have little 
more than grammar school educa- 
tion, yet some can rattle off technical 
ballistics lingo like all get-out. “At 
first it’s just a blur,” says Helen 
Waream, “then one day, all of those 
strange words suddenly make sense.” 
Many girls do star-gauging — meas- 
uring the lands and grooves of gun 
bores to microscopic tolerances. 

The first publicity blast naturally 
attracted some thrill-seekers. These 
were weeded out — but fast. The 
proof officers have several methods 
of accomplishing this* “Quickest way,” 
said one, “is to hand them some of 
the dirtiest jobs on the range and 
ask, ‘Any objections?’ ” These jobs 
include “mucking up,” a dainty lit- 


tle chore which consists of slathering 
a gun with gobs of “applesauce,” a 
nasty, thick, yellowish grease which 
protects it in shipment. One day of 
this and a gal who is merely out for a 
lark doesn’t come there any more. 

Josie Payer is typical of the girls 
who have won the regard of the men 
in charge of training at Aberdeen. 
Josie turned up for work one day, 
fresh from 15 years of boredom be- 
hind a counter of the Perry vi lie, Md., 
general store. Desperately shorthanded. 
Captain Hrcnnan had no time to 
break her in gently. She started right 
in passing the ammunition to a man 
doing the firing on a platform. Soon 
afterward she was firing as well. Now, 
in a few months, she has become 
such a whiz at dismantling, assem- 
bling, cleaning, loading and firing a 
gun that they’ve boosted her salary 
and offered to make her foreman of a 
gun crew. But Josie doesn’t want the 
responsibility; she just likes to fire 
the guns. She is covered with grease 
and gun carbon from head to toe, 
day after day, but says she’ll never 
go back to the store. 

Another girl who made good is 
Anna Brown, 23, who weighs 103 
pounds. Anna was ramming a rod 
down the throat of a big gun when 
I came on the range. She does every- 
thing from dismantling, assembling 
and testing the oil elevation gear 
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to firing, but she likes firing best. 

“It’s easy,” says Anna. “You fire 
one shell for a pressure test, then you 
keep your foot clown on the trigger 
pedal while it fires a whole round of 
ten. Oh, it’s nerve-racking for some 
people I guess, because you have to 
hold the pedal down with your foot 
all the time you’re firing a burst — 
but I love it.’’ 

Helen Lindamood, a buxom lass of 
19, worked in a drugstore at Peach 
Bottom, Pa. She couldn’t get the 
hang of the simplest arithmetic in 
school, but she can understand com- 
plicated computations in projectile 
velocity now that she’s at Aberdeen. 
“Isn’t there an awful kick to the 
gun.?’’ I asked her after watching her 
fire. 

“It doesn’t kick you exactly,” ex- 
plained Helen. “It sort of pushes 
you.” 

Edna Griffiths, one of the first and 
best of the gun girls, has a brother 
in the armed services overseas. “I 
like to think that a gun I’ve tested 
might be given to him to fire over 
there. It makes me feel I’m helping 
him if I make sure every gun is per- 
fect.” 

I’he patriotic motive seems to be 
the major reason why women work 


at Aberdeen. Money is a minor con- 
sideration, for in war factories they 
could make more than the $ioo-a- 
month starting salary which the Prov- 
ing Ground pays, at less risk of life 
and limb. 

Powder weighing is one of the serv- 
ices the women of Aberdeen perform 
best. Women Sre better at this rep- 
etitious job than men, who beg off 
every half hour for a stretch and a 
smoke. Viola Testerman is a shell 
loader. Weighing 225 pounds, she 
needs her heft for picking up and 
loading 200 forty-pound shells a day. 

“Do they ever explode.?” I qua- 
vered, watching her dexterity with 
fascination. 

“Oh, they could,” replied Viola 
lightly, and she picked up a shell case 
and turned it bottom up for me to 
see. “See this primer here.?” She 
pointed to a little flat knob. “If it 
hit a pebble on the floor it could 
go off.” Then she added matter-of- 
factly, “That’s why we keep the floor 
swept nice and clean.” 

The Women of Aberdeen have by 
no means completely replaced men 
workers. But even the most skeptical 
officials have been surprised at the 
number who have made good in this 
he-man’s work. 



man can fail many times, but he isn't a failure until he begins to 
blame somebody else, ^ BuiTdo Newi 
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T he gatekeeper at a fampus race 
track took $1200 — his life savings 
— out of the bank to help his nephew 
through an eastern college. When asked 
how he could afford that gesture, he 
smiled sheepishly. “Day in and day 
out/’ he explained, “I watch thousands 
of men bet on horses and lose their 
shirts. The way I figure it, a fellow 
might stand a chance to make a killing 
if he bets on a human being.” 

— Frederick Van Ryn 

I WAS breakfasting on the open ter- 
race of the Hotel Jefferson in Rich- 
mond, .Virginia, when a man with a 
merry eye sat down at a table near me. 
The colored waiter asked him what he 
wanted. “Tell me,” the man said, “what 
do people in Richmond have for break- 
fast?” 

’ “They eats the same things as every- 
body else,” the waiter answered, “but 
befo* they cats, they say, ‘Thank God 
I’m in Richmond!’ ” — Dorothy Crowell 

Mississippi rivermcn are colorful 
characters. Lanky, gaunt-cheeked Cap- 
tain Barney, for instance, who every 
evening lowers a tin bucket into the 
muddy river and drinks his fill of the 
thick brown liquid. “Keeps my health 
a-goin’ good,” he says. “It’s this here 
filterin’ they do to water that causes all 
the sickness there is nowadays. Just 
takes all the strength out of it.” 

— Ben Lucien Burman 

I WATCHED an old fisherman for three 
summers in a tiny town in Maine, and 
in all that time I believe I did not hear 


him utter more than three remarks. But 
I shall always remember one of them. A 
wealthy young New Yorker, dressed in 
the Abercrombie & Fitch version of 
What a Man Should Wear in the Wil- 
derness, said to the old codger, with a 
patronizing smile, “I sec you are using 
fishbait for lobsters. You think it’s good, 
do you?” The weatherbeaten fellow 
shook his head. “No,” he said after a 
silence, “I don’t, but the lobsters do.” 

— Fretlerick Van Ryn 

On a DAY memorable to me, I 
boarded a tiny tugboat which I used 
often in crossing a southern river, and 
saw that we had a new Negro engineer. 
He sat in the doorway of the engine 
room reading a Bible; he was fat, squat 
and black, but immaculate, and in his 
eyes was the splendor of ancient wisdom 
and peace with the world. As I paused 
to talk with him I noticed that the 
odors that had always emanated from 
the engine room were no longer there. 
The engine gleamed and shone; from 
beneath it all the bilge water was gone. 
Instead of grime, filth and stench I 
found beauty and order. 

When I asked the engineer how he 
had managed to clean up the old room 
and the old engine, he answered in 
words that would go far toward solving 
life’s main problems for many people. 
“Cap’n,” he said, nodding fondly in 
the direction of the engine, “it’s jes this 
way: I got a glory.” 

Making that engine and that boat the 
best on the river was. his glory in life — 
and, having a glory, he had everything. 

» Archibald Rutledge 
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Since I was very tired when I boarded 
my train one night in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, I was soon snugly hidden behind 
the green curtain of my berth. Then a 
troop of soldiers came into the car. Un- 
aware of my presence, they began 
loudly to outline their plans. First they 
were going to raid the club car and get 
drunk. Then they were going to go 
througli the train and make love to 
every good-looking woman. 

Just as the boys were at the height 


of their joyous schemes^ robustly an- 
nounced in language which made Ernest 
Hemingway’s characters sound like sis- 
sies, their commanding officer came into 
the car. “Aftention, men!” he said. 
“You have all the berths in this car 
except one. I want you in those berths 
in three minutes, and no talking.” The 
officer left the car. 

The men went t© bed. Silence. Not 
even a whisper. That car was like a tomb 
until eight o’clock in the morning. 

— norf)«liy Crowd J 


The Reader’s Digest invites contributions 
to “Life in These United States” 

.^OR EACH anecdote acceptable for this new feature, The Reader’s 
Digest will pay $ioo. Contributions must be true, revelatory and un- 
published human interest incidents, drawn from your own experience 
or observation. Maximum length 300 words, but the shorter the 
better. Contributions must be typewritten, and cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Address “Life in These United States” Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest, Plcasantvillc, N. Y. 


This Shrunken Globe 


•Z/oDAY, wherever you live, no spot on the whole earth is farther away 
than 60 hours from your local airport. Note that many large cities, once far 
distant from each other, are now separated by only a day and a half, or less, 
in time: 


From 

New York 
New York 
New York 
San Francisco 
Chicago 


To 

Chungking, China 
Moscow, Russia 
London, England 
Brisbane, Australia 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Surface Time 
11,300 mi. 31 days 
5700 mi. 8 days 
3700 mi. 5 days 
8200 mi. 21 days 
4090 mi. 8 days 


Air Time 
7500 mi. 38 hrs. 
4525 mi. 23 hrs. 
^62 mi. 17 hrs. 
7050 mi. 35 hrs. 
2730 mi. 14 hrs. 


— Based on an advertisement of Consolidated Aircraft 



With small funds but with daring leadership, our neighbor 
below the Rio Grande is solving the rural health problem 

Mexico'^s Medical Revolution 

Condensed from The Pan American 
Michael Scully 


T he figures were appalling 
when Mexico’s Health Depart- 
ment added them up in 1936. 
By modern standards, the country 
should have had 18,000 doctors,, 
or one for each 1000 inhabitants. 
It had but 4500, of whom 90 percent 
were in the large cities. Two thirds of 
. the population — 12,000,000 small- 
town people, farmers, miners, In- 
dians — had no medical care. Or, 
worse, they were the prey of village 
witches, herb doctors, charlatans. 
The death rates were among the 
highest anywhere. 

What Mexico did about this situa- 
tion deserves the attention of the 
world. It solved a problem that still 
baffles U. S. health authorities by 
turning the tide of young doctors 
from the cities to the small towns 
where they are most needed. 

The first gun in this medical rev- 
olution was fired by Dr. Gustavo 
Baz, young dean of the National 
University Medical School. He lacked 
funds but he didn’t lack daring. As- 
sembling 260 seniors, he announced 
that they had all been made provi- 
sional Doctors of Medicine. 

“You have had nearly six years of 
training, and nomially you would 


soon become hospital interns,” Baz 
said. “Instead we are asking you to 
undertake a great medical adven- 
ture. Each of you will spend six 
months in a doctorless community 
as public health officer and physician. 
Wc will send you medicines. You 
will charge no fees; the government 
will pay you 90 pesos ($18) a month. 
You must train your own nurses, 
improvise clinic facilities. Most of 
you will work with primitive people 
who know nothing of modern medi- 
cine. 

“At the end of the six months you 
will write what should be the most 
valuable thesis ever offered for a 
medical degree: a complete survey 
of the community’s history, popu- 
lation, climate, diet, income, sani- 
tation, and the incidence and causes 
of disease there. When you have 
done these things you will (Reserve 
the title of Doctor!” 

Baz* unprecedented experiment 
was so successful that it has been 
made a part of Mexico’s permanent 
program. The 260 young men turned 
in the first complete report on 
Mexico’s rural health problem. 

As a result, Mexico has today a 
rural health program that is a model. 


FtMithed by Pamous Feature Syndicat0^ Ine^ ioi Park, V. C, 

lTk» Pm Aimricm: Mamasune of th§ Anmieas. February. 
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A free course of medical training has 
been set up for poor young men of 
rural districts who could not other- 
wise attend medical school; more 
than 1000 places once wholly with- 
out medical help are now served by 
qualified physicians. Forty regional 
hospitals have been opened; 28 more 
are being built; mobile medical units 
using trucks and burros serve the 
people of the hinterlands. 

Rural doctors now examine more 
than 1,000,000 persons a year, vac- 
cinate 500,000 against typhoid, small- 
pox and other communicable dis- 
eases. Less than 10 percent of the 
nation’s water supply was potable 
when the program began ; now tested 
sources, protected from pollution, 
are being provided for hundreds of 
towns and villages. 

The “provisional” doctors who 
pioneered in the work came back 
with experience that city hospitals 
could never have given them. They 
had operated under jungle trees, 
improvised splints from bamboo, 
delivered babies on mats of banana 
leaves. I'hcy brought photographs 
of village food markets screened for 
the first time against flies, dogs and 
pigs; of sources of pure water es- 
tablished where villagers and animals 
had previously bathed and dumped 
refuse. 

One of them did not return. He 
had tried to treat a girl for diph- 
theria, but her Indian parents drove 
him from their hut, fearing black 
magic in the hypodermic syringe. 
Next day a schoolteacher persuaded 


the father to let the doctor do what 
he could. An injection was given, 
but it was too late; the girl died. A 
few days afterward the young doctor 
was killed from ambush. 

As class after class of medical 
school seniors have gone out, 1 1 more 
of them have been attacked by 
Indians whose primitive fears were 
inflamed by jealous village witch 
doctors. In the student doctor’s 
equipment a revolver has become, 
by government order, as standard as 
the thermometer. 

One young medico, Abelardo 
Salas, found it necessary to establish 
the first quarantine ever known in 
Ixtepcc. Measles, frequently fatal in 
tropical country, had broken out. 
Twice the doctor had to draw his 
gun on quarantine violators who 
threatened him. Finally he called on 
the army and threw troops around 
three blocks. Then he and his In- 
dian nurse went from house to house 
administering, explaining, and leav- 
ing a sentry before each quarantined 
home. Thus controlled, the disease 
was conquered and an epidemic 
averted. 

Salas set Ixtepec on the road to 
better health. Along with a clean-up 
of the water supply and food market, 
chief sources of disease, his report 
shows 1266 patients examined, 1000 
smallpox vaccinations, instructions to 
49 expectant mothers, treatment of 
429 children, 12 lectures on hygiene 
to the town’s teachers. In addition 
he established the Casa delosNinos^ a 
day nursery. 
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Women of that town do the heavy 
work, from cutting cacao to slaugh- 
tering cattle. This meant a frighten- 
ing disease and accident rate among 
children left in dirty homes in the 
care of older children. Gathering a 
few intelligent citizens, he put them 
to work. They screened and white- 
washed a vacant house, built cribs 
and piped in water, while Salas 
trained 30 schoolgirls in the essen- 
tials of infant care. This volunteer 
group took over the nursery. In two 
months the Casa dc los Ninos cut' 
the need of medical care among 
Ixtepec babies 40 percent. 

In six years the Baz plan has sent 
out 2400 pregraduatc medical men 
^ from the National University; lately 
400 others from three smaller medi- 
cal schools have served likewise. 
Many, after graduation, have gone 
back to their assigned towns as 
practicing physicians. 

At least one pharmacy is opened 
wherever a doctor settles, and now 
for the first time essential medicines 
are available in primitive localities. 
The pregraduates have also trained 
4000 girls as nurses. “They are not 
full-fledged nurses,” Baz admits. 
“But they have been taught the 
fundamentals of sanitation and hy- 
giene. Let’s say they are five centu- 
ries ahead of the village wise \yomen 
they arc displacing. That is some- 
thing!” 

After putting in thdr half year as 
^ provisionals and receiving their 
degrees, most of Ba;s’ young men lo- 
cate in towns of 5000 to 12,000 in- 


habitants, where they can count 
upon a fair percentage of paying pa- 
tients. Mexico’s greater health prob- 
lem, however, lies in the 7000 ejidos^ 
or communal farm colonies, and in 
countless Indian hamlets that consist 
of only a few huts. These — the ma- 
jority of the rural people — could 
not afford a doctor’s fees even if he 
were available. 

The Health Department began 
organizing rural field units, in basic 
teams of four — doctor, pharmacist, 
nurse and general assistant. Each 
unit, stationed in a communal farm 
or Indian hamlet, was given an auto- 
mobile and made responsible for the 
public health in an area comprising 
hundreds of square miles. 

No scientific explanation of medi- 
cal methods would be understood by 
these people, Dr. Gustavo A. Uru- 
churtu realized when he took the job 
of Director of Hygienic Education. 
So he created a tabloid paper, Hy- 
giene^ distributed free by rural medi- 
cal units, student doctors, country 
schoolteachers and peasant group 
leaders. In stories to be read aloud, 
the world’s great medical discoveries 
are turned into folk tales — the 
first use of quinine by Peruvian 
Indians, for example. Sun, Air and 
Water are portrayed as characters 
friendly to man; Filth, Germs and 
Darkness are enemies. Pictures show 
what happens when one family 
builds its house on high, well-drained 
ground and another chooses a damp, 
sunless site. Movies following the 
same pattern draw adult groups to 
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the schools, and phonograph records, 
many in Indian languages, give in- 
structions in remote market places. 
Fundamental rules of health have 
thus been conveyed to 3,000,000 
Mexicans. 

Today the federal Health Depart- 
ment operates more than 125 rural 
units. Some have grown until a 
dozen or more doctors provide all 
the services of modern health cen- 
ters. 

One communal farm colony after 
another has been put on a group- 
medicine basis. For complete medi- 
cal care a family pays a yearly fee of 
24 pesos (about $5); in poorer areas 
the charge is 12 pesos. The report for 
1941 shows that peasants paid about 
35 percent of the cost of the national 
program. 

Most physicians heretofore have 
come from families who could afford 
six costly years of medical school, 
and this group is small. Therefore 
Mexico has launclied another revo- 
lutionary experiment: it proposes to 
recruit for medical schools thousands 
of young men from among the poor 
of rural districts. 

In 1937, Ignacio MilMn, an 
eminent surgeon, offered his plan to 
President Cdrdenas. “Here,” MilMn 
pointed out, “is a reservoir of po- 
tential physicians who can’t afford 
a medical education. Let’s take the 
best of them — those who can finish 
vocational science courses with an 


average of 80 percent — and carry 
them through medical school at 
state expense. Upon graduation they 
will be obligated to enter the rural 
medical service for at least five years.” 

In the following year, with meager 
funds, Millan launched the School of 
Rural Medicine at the Polytechnic 
Institute. He gives half his day to 
teaching at only 100 pesos ($20) a 
month. His teaching staff serves on 
similar terms. 

By cutting all frills, eliminating 
almost all holidays and lengthening 
the hours for study, Millan has 
packed a six-year course into five. 
His graduates will be thoroughly 
trained in general medicine, will 
have intensive schooling in tropical 
diseases, and will be able to practice 
dentistry in emergencies. 

Today the School of Rural Medi- 
cine has more than 200 carefully 
selected students. Each is paid 30 
to 50 pesos (J6 to $10) a month for 
living expenses and some are pro- 
vided with quarters. This year the 
first class will be graduated and go 
out on five-year contracts to doctor- 
less communities. 

Much remains to be done, but in 
Baz’ rural internships, the Health 
Department’s rural field units, and 
Millan’s plan for making country 
doctors out of poor country youths, 
Mexico has at last the basis for a 
solution of her rural health prob- 
lem. 



JVhat Is Profit? 

Condensed from a publication of the New York State Economic Council 

Fred L Kent 


SCHOOLBOY, disturbed by the 
current fashion of speaking disparag- 
ingly of the profit system which lias 
formed the basis of the American way 
of life, wrote to his grandfather asking 
him to "explain just how there can he 
a profit which is not taken from the 
work of someone else.” The grand- 
father was Fred I. Kent, LL.D., Pres- 
ident of the Council of New York 
University and a former direclor of 
the Federal Keserve Board. Dr. Kent 
replied to his grandsoifs query as 
follows: 

M y dkar grandson: 

I will answer your ques- 
.tion as simply as 1 can. 
Profit is the result of enterprise 
which builds for others as well as for 
the enterpriser. Let us consider the 
operation of this fact in a primitive 
community, say of loo persons who 
are nonintelligent beyond the point 
of obtaining the mere necessities of 
living by working hard all day long. 

Our primitive community, dwell- 
ing at the foot of a mountain, must 
have water. There is no water except 
at a spring near the top of the moun- 
tain: therefore, every day all the loo 
persons climb to the top of the moun- 
tain. It takes them one hour to go up 
and back. They do this day in and 
day out, until at last one of them 
notices that the water from the 

See also “Your $take in Capitalisni” by 
Eric Johnston in last month’s Reader’s Digest. 


spring runs down inside the moun- 
tain in the same direction that he 
goes when he comes down. He con- 
ceives the idea of digging a trough 
in the mountainside all the way 
down to the place where he has his 
habitation. He goes to work to build 
a trough. The other 99 people are 
not even curious as to what he is 
doing. 

Then one day this looth man 
turns a small part of the water from 
the spring into his trough and it 
runs down the mountain into a basin 
he has fashioned at the bottom. 
Whereupon he says to the 99 others, 
who each spend an hour a day fetch- 
ing their water, that if they will 
each give him the daily production 
of 10 minutes of their time, he will 
give them water from his basin. He 
will then receive 990 minutes of the 
time of the other men each day, 
which will make it unnecessary for 
him to work 16 hours a day in order 
to provide for his necessities. He is 
making a tremendous profit — but 
his enterprise has given each of the 
99 other people 50 additional min- 
utes each day for himself. 

The enterpriser, now having 16 
hours a day at his disposal and being 
naturally curious, spends part of his 
time watching the water run down 
the mountain. He sees that it pushes 
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along stones and pieces of wood. So 
he develops a water wheel; then he 
notices that it has power and, finally, 
after many hours of contemplation 
and work, makes the water wheel 
run a mill to grind his corn. 

This 1 00th man then realizes that 
he has sufficient power to grind corn 
for the other 99. He says to them, 
“I will allow you to grind your corn 
in my mill if you will give me i /lo 
the time you save.” I’hcy agree, and 
so the enterpriser now makes an 
additional profit. He uses the time 
paid him by the 99 others to build a 
better house for himself, to increase 
his conveniences of living through 
new benches, openings in his house 
for light, and better protection from 
the cold. So it goes on, as this looth 
man constantly finds ways to save 
the 99 the total expenditure of their 
time — one tenth of which he asks 
of them in payment for his enterpris- 

. 

This 1 00th man’s time finally be- 
comes all his own to use as he secs fit. 
He does not have to work unless he 
chooses to. His food and shelter and 
clothing are provided by others. His 
mind, however, is ever working and 
the other 99 are constantly having 
more time to themselves because of 
his thinking and planning. 

For instance, he notices that one 
of the 99 makes better shoes than 
the others. He arranges for this man 
to spend all his time making shoes, 
because he can feed him and clothe 
him and arrange for his shelter from 
profits. The other 98 do not now 


have to make their own shoes. They 
are charged one tenth the time they 
save. The 99th man is also able to 
work shorter hours because some of 
the time that is paid by each of the 
98 is allowed to him by the lOoth 
man. 

As the days pass, another individ- 
ual is seen by tjie looth man to be 
making better clothes than any of 
the others, and it is arranged that his 
time shall be given entirely to his 
specialty. And so on. 

Due to the foresight of the looth 
man, a division of labor is created 
that results in more and more of 
those in the community doing the 
things for which they are best fitted. 
Everyone has a greater amount of 
time at his disposal. Each becomes 
interested, except the dullest, in 
what others are doing and wonders 
how he can better his own position. 
The final result is that each person 
begins to find his proper place in an 
intelligent community. 

But suppose that, when the looth 
man had completed his trough down 
the mountain and said to the other 
99, “If you will give me what it 
takes you 10 minutes to produce, I 
will let you get your water from my 
basin,” they had turned on him 
and said, “We are 99 and you are 
only one. We will take what water 
we want. You cannot prevent us 
and we will give you nothing.” 
What would have happened then? 
The incentive of -the most curious 
mind to build upon his enterprising 
thoughts would have been taken 
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away. He would have seen that he 
could gain nothing by solving prob- 
lems if he still had to use every wak- 
ing hour to provide his living. 
There could have been no advance- 
ment in the community. The. same 
stupidity that first existed would 
have remained. Life would have 
continued to be a drudge to every- 
one, with opportunity to do no 
more than work all day long just 
for a bare living. 

But we will say the 99 did not 
prevent the looth man from going 
on with his thinking, and the com- 
munity prospered. And we will sup- 
pose that there were soon 100 fam- 
ilies. As the children grew up, it 
was realized that they should be 
taught the ways of life. There was 
now sufficient production so that it 
was possible to take others away 
from the work of providing for 
themselves, pay them, and set them 
to teaching the young. 

Similarly, as inlelligence grew the 
beauties of nature became apparent. 
Men tried to fix scenery and animals 
in drawings — and art was born. 
From the sounds heard in nature’s 
studio and in the voices of the peo- 
ple, music was developed. And it be- 
came possible for those who were' 
proficient in drawing and music to 


spend all their time at their art, giv- 
ing of their creations to others in 
return for a portion of the com- 
munity’s production. 

As these developments continued, 
each member of the community, 
while giving something from his 
own accomplishments, became more 
and more dependent upon the ef- 
forts of others. And, unless envy and 
jealousy and unfair laws intervened 
to restrict honest enterprisers who 
benefited all, progress promised to 
be constant. 

Need we say more to prove that 
there can be pfbfit from enterprise 
without taking anything from oth- 
ers, that such enterprise adds to the 
case of living for everyone? 

These principles are as active in a 
great nation such as the United 
Slates as in our imaginary commu- 
nity. Laws that kill incentive and 
cripple the honest enterpriser hold 
back progress. True profit is not 
something to be feared, because it 
works to the benefit of all. 

We must endeavor to build, in- 
stead of tearing down what others 
have built. We must be fair to other 
men, or the world cannot be fair to 
us. 

Sincerely, 

Grandfather 


^ respect faithy but doubt is what gets you an education, 

— Wilson Mizner 



^^Such Is Your Heritage 

Condensed from Time 


M aria was heavy with child 
when the Germans took 
. over their village in Yugo- 
slavia. Her young husband, Peter, 
escaped to join the Yugoslav Parti- 
sans. He was shot several weeks later, 
but before he died he took out a 
stub of pencil and wrote a letter to 
his unborn child. 

His comrades passed the letter 
from hand to hand. It has already be- 
come a part of Yugoslavia’s folklore. 
Last week it reached London and the 
outside world: 

“My child, sleeping now in the 
dark and gathering strength for the 
struggle of birth, I wish you well. 
When your time comes, there will be 
something in you that will give you 
power to fight for air and light. Such 
is your heritage as a child born of 
woman — to fight for light and hold 
on. 

“May the flame that tempers the 
bright steel of your youth never die, 
but burn always, so that when your 
work is done you may be like a 
watchman’s fire on a lonely road — 
cherished by all wayfarers. 

“The spirit of wonder and adven- 
ture, the token of immortality, will 
be given to you as a child. May you 
keep it forever, with that in your 
heart which always seeks the pastures 
beyond the desert, the dawn beyond 
the sea, the light beyond the dark. 
“May you seek always and strive 


always in good faith and high cour- 
age, in this world where men grow so 
tired. 

“Keep your love of life, but throw 
away your fear of death. Life must 
be loved or it is lost; but it should 
never be loved too well. 

“Keep your delight in friendship; 
only learn to know your friends. 

“Keep your intolerance — only 
save it for what your heart tells you 
is bad. 

“Keep your wonder at great and 
noble things like sunlight and thun- 
der, the rain and the stars, the wind 
and the sea, the growth of trees and 
the return of harvests, and the 
greatness of heroes. 

“Keep your heart hungry for new 
knowledge; keep your hatred of a 
lie; and keep your power of indigna- 
tion. 

“Now I know I must die. I am 
ashamed to leave you an untidy, un- 
comfortable world. But so it must be. 

“1 kiss your forehead. Good night 
to you — and good morning and a 
clear dawn.” 

When the avenging Partisans 
swept back into Peter’s village they 
found that Maria had been murdered 
a few days before her child would 
have been born. The letter that his 
comrades could not deliver has be- 
come a letter to aTl the unborn chil- 
dren in this great, mad world. 


Copyright 1943 * Time Inc.^ Time & Life Bldg.^ R^kffeUer Center, N, Y, C, 



"How did lie do it?” A question mark still 
punctuates any inquiry into lloudini’s magic art. 

^{aivbreadth 

ddavvy Jdoudim 

Condensed from Variety 
Francis Sill Wic\ware 

T ilt Great Iloudini had the 
flexibility of an eel, the lives of 
a cat, and a bizarre genius that 
enabled him to sneer at fetters. He 
shed police handcuffs merely by 



‘‘lapping them in the right place.” black, curly hair billed himself as 


He could release himself from dun- 


“Cardo” or “Elirich the Great.” To 


geons in less time than it took to 
lock him up. For 25 years he as- 
tounded audiences by his escapes. 

Harry Houdini was buried in 
scaled coffins, sewed up in canvas 
bags, stuffed into milk cans and beer 
barrels, even riveted into boilers. He 
always got out, one way or another. 

Fifth child of an immigrant rabbi, 
Ehrich Weiss ran away from home in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, at 12 and spent 
a wandering apprenticeship holding 
odd jobs as blacksmith’s helper, 
necktie cutter and locksmith’s as- 


routinc sleigh t-of-hand illusions with 
rabbits, silk hats and playing cards 
he gradually added such novelties as 
wriggling out of trick boxes and 
slipping free from “rope tics.” At a 
country fair, the sheriff drew out a 
pair of handcuffs and asked: “Do 
you think you could get out of these, 
bub?” Houdini said: “I’ll try.” He 
slipped behind a screen and reap- 
peared a minute later with the open 
handcuffs dangling from his wrist. 
This trick became the backbone of 
his act and the basis of his interna- 


sistant. Locks fascinated him and he 
practiced picking them with a two- 
inch piece of wire until he knew all 
their secrets. 

Ehrich Weiss began to give “con- 
juring” exhibitions in beer halls and 
sideshows when he was 15. The slen- 
der youth with steel-blue eyes and 


tional fame as “The Handcuff King.” 

Weiss was 17 when he came across 
the memoirs of Robert Houdin, and 
was so impressed that he decided to 
call himself Houdini and to model 
himself on the great French magi- 
cian. 

As his fame spread, Houdini en- 
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tered a sort of nonstop competition 
with most of the world's jailers, 
locksmiths and knot experts. 

The London Daily Mirror chal- 
lenged him to break out of hand- 
cuffs on which a blacksmith had 
labored for five years. Houdini 
obliged before a cheering audience 
of 4000. In Boston a spoitsman 
wagered $6000 that he could tie 
Houdini securely. He spent 45 min- 
utes swathing the magician from 
head to foot in hundreds of yards of 
heavy fishline. It took Houdini an 
hour and a quarter to wriggle out of 
this cocoon, covered with bruises. 

Locked naked in a jail cell in 
Washington, D. C., he was out in 
two minutes flat. He then proceeded 
to open other cell doors and change 
the prisoners around, just for the fun 
of it. He broke into another cell 
where his clothing had been left, and 
appeared fully dressed in the ward- 
en’s office just 15 minutes after he 
had been locked up. 

Houdini might have become a 
most dangerous criminal. He would 
open an ordinary office safe in no 
time. To solve the more elaborate 
type of vault Jock, he invented a 
small device which resembled a volt- 
meter. He would merely stand in 
front of the safe, operate his ma- 
chine, then presto, pull the door 
open. Long before his death he de- 
stroyed this machine, fearing It 
might fall Into the hands of un- 
scrupulous persons. 

To insure capacity audiences Hou- 
dini often gave a free public exhibi- 


tion when beginning a new engage- 
ment. One nearly ended in disaster. 
Houdini was scheduled to leap into 
the Detroit River and free himself 
from handcuffs under water, but on 
the appointed day the river was 
frozen solid. Houdini insisted on 
going ahead, and workmen cut a hole 
in the ice. Spectators packed the 
riverbanks while police snapped 
handcuffs on his wrists. A shout 
went up as he plunged into the icy 
water. Tense silence followed as the 
minutes passed — two, three, four, 
five. . . . Finally a rope was low- 
ered into the water, and a diver 
prepaicd to go down. Just at that 
moment, Houdini’s head bobbed up 
through the hole. He had been 
under for eight minutes! 

The handcuffs had been no prob- 
lem, but the current had swept him 
downstream. Houdini knew that be- 
tween the ice and the water was an 
air space of about half an inch. By 
floating on his back and keeping his 
nose in this breathing space, Hou- 
dini managed to get enough oxygen 
to keep himself alive until he found 
the hole. 

On another occasion an English 
brewmaster challenged him to escape 
from a metal barrel filled with ale. 
Houdini had made hundreds of 
escapes from all sorts of cans and 
containers filled with water or milk, 
sometimes handcuffed or hanging 
head downward with his ankles in 
irons. But he was a teetotaler, and 
the ale fumes were too much for 
him. He just managed to pry the 
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lid off and was slipping back, stupc' 
ficd, when his assistant pulled him out. 

The “secret” of Houdini’s escapes 
is still a secret; he was always fearful 
that criminals might learn details. 
But there are certain clues to his 
methods. 

He always had a picklock, some- 
times hidden in his mouth or nos- 
trils, sometimes cemented to the 
sole of his foot. I’here seems to be 
no doubt that he could swallow steel 
bars and files of considerable si^^c, 
regurgitating them when necessary. 

Perhaps the most important in- 
gredient of his skill was his phenome- 
nal muscular control. At the age of 
nine he could pick up needles from 
the floor with his eyelids while hang- 
ing by his heels. Later he acquired 
wonderful control of the muscles of 
his throat and stomach. This was the 
basis for one of his most successful 
tricks, wherein he appeared to swal- 
low a hank of thread and a package 
of needles, and later brought up loo 
needles neatly spaced on 20 yards of 
thread. 

Houdini could make his wrists 
and ankles bigger when shackles 
were being applied, then relax them 
to normal size to make his escape. 
His feet were like a second pair of 
hands. At dinner parties he some- 
times tied a dozen tight knots in a 
piece of siring, dropped it on the 
floor, slipped Off his shoes and socks, 
and untied the knots with his toes. 

He trained like an athlete for his 
underwater escapes. For months he 
practiced submerging in the bath- 
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tub, timing himself with a stop 
watch, gradually increasing his en- 
durance. Not until he was able to 
stay under for four minutes did he 
fed ready for public demonstrations. 
To prepare for immersions in freez- 
ing water he took progressively colder 
baths until he could climb into an 
iced tank that would chill a polar 
bear. For escapes from safes and 
sealed caskets, he learned to utilize a 
limited supply of oxygen by breath- 
ing very slowly and making no un- 
necessary movements. 

“My chief task has been to con- 
quer fear,” he once said. “When I 
am manacled and nailed securely 
within a weighted packing case and 
thrown into the sea, or when I am 
buried alive under six feet of earth, 
it is necessary to preserve absolute 
serenity of spirit. I have to work 
with great delicacy and lightning 
speed. If I grow panicky I am lost. 
And if something goes wrong, I am 
lost unless all my faculties are work- 
ing on high, free from mental strain. 
The public sees only the thrill of the 
accomplished trick. They have no 
conception of the torturous self- 
training that was necessary to con- 
quer fear.” 

Surprisingly simple methods were 
employed by Houdini in many of 
his stage illusions — for example his 
feat of walking through a brick w^Il. 
Volunteer union bricklayers would 
erect in full view of the audience a 
solid brick wall, to feet high, 12 feet 
long and a foot thick. The founda- 
tion of the wall was a steel beam 
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mounted on casters; the beam was 
scarcely two inches above the floor. 
Screens were set up on opposite 
sides of the wall; underneath the 
wall was a heavy, seamless rug. A 
committee of 12 from the audience 
tested the wall, examined the rug, 
and made certain that there was no 
way for Houdini to get under, over 
or around the obstruction. He then 
went behind the screen on one side, 
called out “Now I’m going,” and 
30 seconds later cried “Here I am” 
from the other side of the wall. 

When he called “Now I’m going,” 
stagehands released a trap door di- 
rectly beneath the wall and the rug 
sagged several inches — enough to 
let agile Harry slither under the 
wall. Yet the trick was performed 
so cleverly that not even rival magi- 
cians hit on the answer. 

Toward the end of his career 
Houdini embarked on a crusade 
against fake spiritualist mediums, 
who in the postwar pe- 
riod battened on the 
susceptibilities of be- 
reaved widows and des- 
olate parents. As a 
lecturer he demonstrat- 
ed that he could repro- 
duce all thespirit-writing, 
table-lifting and ghostly 
apparitions of the me- 
diums. To any medium 
giving proof of genuine 
psychic power, Houdini 
offered $10,000; there 
were plenty of contest- 
ants but no winners. As 


a member of the Scientific AmericuTC s 
Committee for the Investigation of 
Spiritualism, Houdini played a lead- 
ing part in laying bare frauds which had 
mulcted thousands and driven more 
than a few to the madhouse. He ex- 
posed the notorious Margery of Bos- 
ton, demonstrating that she obtained 
her “spookiest’’ cfl'ccts by means of 
megaphones suspended from wires, 
and by ringing eerie bells with a two- 
foot ruler concealed on her person. 

Yet while rending this curtain of 
fraud, Houdini possessed a curiosity 
about the possibility of communi- 
cation between the worlds of the 
dead and the living. He entrusted 
certain secret messages to his wife 
with theunderstanding that he would 
try to repeat them after death. 

Houdini died in October 1926; 
for ten years his widow attended 
hundreds of seances, all without re- 
sult. In 1936, on the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death, she made her last 
attempt. Amid impres- 
sive surroundings, a me- 
dium pleaded with Hou- 
dini to make his last and 
greatest escape. But 
nothing happened. 
When the s&nce was 
over, Mrs. Houdini said: 
“Houdini has not come. 

I do not believe he will 
ever come.” For years 
she had kept a light 
burning over a portrait 
of the great magician 
and showman, and that 
night she turned it off. 




Our 110,000 New Boarders 

Condensed from The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
]. P. McEvoy 

W RiTiNC a school essay on 

“Life in a Relocation In/hy epeml $iio,ono,()00 a vrar 
Qimp,” a small Japanese k««p m Btenlc Holocanon (,af»ip.i" 

tnoiiBanuB of Japanrsp-AiYifTiranH who 
, , - might be loyal htjlilfTs or indiistrio»in 

cent observation: Never bciore food producers? 

have I seen so many faces at govern- 
ment expense.” 

The child had seen only a few weren’t just as much ol a menace 
thousand around his camp, hut Ua- there, and w'hy it hasn’t been ncces- 
cle Sam is actually looking at i to,ooo sary to evacuate oi intern more than 
of these new faces and feeding them a handful of them. Taxpayers may 
at a cost of $50,000 a day (45 cents also w'onder why our Last Coast isji’t 

each) while the war is on, and pos- also vulnerable, and if so. w'hy all 

sibly also for the duration — which, Ck*rmans and Italians — aliens and 
according to one w'it, will last even citi/xus alike — haven't been simi- 
longer. larly evacuated inland, put into 

The taxpayer may w'onder how an camps under armed guard, and fed 
industrious, productive group that at government expense, 
has $200,000,000 in property hold- Well, the taxpayer can shrug the 
ings and an annual agricultural pro- \vhole thing oil and relax on the 
duction of $100, 000, 000 in California broad bosom of a new bureaucracy 

alone could be changed overnight that possesses a vested interest in the 
into wards of the government and new jobs, pay rolls and budgets 

guests of the Treasury at a time which grow our of maintaining the 

when ijidustry and agriculture suffer interned Japanese. Or he may rise to 
from a manpower shortage. inquire how the sunkist hysteria of 

The taxpayer is told that the West Coast pressure groups could 
Pacific Coast was in danger of inva- transmute an old local, political, eco- 
sion; that the presence of these Japa- noniic and race feud into a national 
nese was a potential spy-sabotage- burden and an international re- 
fifth-column menace and to'cvacu- proach. 

ate them was a military necessity. The taxpayer has nor been told the 
The taxpayer will wonder why the true story of these 110,000 Japanese 
Japanese who comprise 37 percent of — 70^000 of whom are American 
the Hawaiian Islands’ population citizens. He doesn’t know that the 
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boy led off recenily with this inno- 
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War Relocation Authority has asked 
lor $80,000,000 to maintain them for 
the next fiscal year. Nor does he real- 
ize that 50,000 of these interned per- 
sons are employable; that for a frac- 
tion of what it costs to maintain 
them they could be individually in- 
vestigated by FBI and Military In- 
lelligence operatives, all questionable 
elements segregated, and the major- 
ity freed to work in agriculture and 
industry, or to enter the armed serv- 
ices. 

We have 5000 American- born Jap- 
anese soldiers in the U. S. armed 
forces right now; vve have as many 
more who would qualify for duty.* 
If young second-generation Ameri- 
can citizens of Japanese ancestry now 
interned were permitted to fight for 
this country, the morale of the camps 
would be improved immeasurably, 
and older Japanese would no longer 
be able to say : “For 40 years we have 
been sending our children to Ameri- 
can schools to become good Ameri- 
cans; now they are not permitted the 
honor of fighting for America,’" 

'Fhe taxpayer should acquaint him- 
self with a few facts about the “Japa- 
nese problem.” Two thirds of the 
110,000 new boarders are American 
citizens whose average age is around 
21. These arc the Nfisei, or second 
generation. The other third are the 
Isci, the first generation, whose aver- 
age age is 59. They were the farm- 


* As this article goes to press, it is announced 
that Amcncan-born Japanese will be permitted 
to enlist in special army units. 


ers and other workers who came into 
this country until our so-called 
gentlemen’s agreement with Japan 
in 1907, followed by the Exclusion 
Act in 1924, cut off the supply. Some 
of the second generation arc the 
Kibci, meaning “those who have 
returned to America.” Their classifi- 
cation is significantly jx)litical since, 
though American- born, they have 
been wholly or partly educated and 
indoctrinated in Japan. They could 
be identified and segregated. 

As for the aging Isei, when they are 
all gone (in another decade or so) the 
problem of Japanese aliens will have 
solved itself. Meanwhile, they repre- 
sent a large pool of skilled agricul- 
tural workers who should be avail- 
able to raise food. 

And most of the 70,000 who are 
American-born citizens, educated in 
our schools and colleges, are so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with our edu- 
cation that only a few can read or 
speak Japanese. The army has a Japa- 
nesc-languagc camp in Minnesota for 
training personnel to interrogate pris- 
oners and perform other duties in 
combat zones. Officers sent to comb 
the relocation camps found lc.ss than 
300 who knew enough Japanese to 
carry on a simple conversation or 
read an elementary schoolbook. 

The American Legion in Califor- 
nia demands “repatriation” of all 
West Coast Japanese, but offers no 
explanation of how the American 
citizens among them can be “tepa- 
triated” to Japan at the moment. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West 
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suggest that a consiitiiiional amend- 
ment disfranchise these citizens as 
the first step toward sending them 
back to Nippon. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that recommendations so 
contrary to our democratic princi- 
ples could become national policy. 
If entire groups can be disfranchised 
because ot race, why stop with the 
Japanese? And who will be left when 
everyone starts moving everyone 
else out of the country? 

Commodore Perr\', who thought 
he was merely opening Japan to 
American commerce, also opened 
America to Japanese labor. In 1870 
there were only 55 Japanese in the 
United States. But the rich, undevel- 
oped empire of the West needed 
cheap labor, so Japanese coolies were 
imjxirtcd. 

Japanese could work longer and 
harder and live on less. They were a 
“commodity.” But soon they organ- 
ized into labor gangs, and as they 
gained strength they organized 
si likes and boycotts, particularly at 
harvest time, forcing their wages up 
until they were being paid more 
than white workers. 

In short, they started out working 
for less, and infuriated labor; they 
wound up working for more, and in- 
furiated management. 

This was the condition responsible 
for the economic and social conflicts, 
race discrimination and political foot- 
balling that forced most of the Jap- 
anese into congested and indigestible 
communities. 

That in itself was an unhealthy 
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pattern. But the present relocation 
camp setup is worse, since it puts 
behind barbed wire the alien and 
American citizen, the loyal and dis- 
loyal alike. The taunts of the older 
and alien Japanese are diflicult for 
the second-generation American citi- 
zens to answer: “A lot of good it 
does you to be an American and be- 
lieve that stuff they taught you in 
school. Look where you are now — 
right in here wiili us.” 

The relocation camps are in iso- 
lated regions of California, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado. Each contains 7000 to 
18.000 Japanese. They have no side- 
walks, street lights, phones, taxis, 
buses, restaurants, movies, drug' 
stores, grass or trees. Rich and poor, 
old and young, married and single, 
aliens and American citizens, all live 
in one-story wooden barracks. An 
entire family is crowded into one 20- 
foot-square room. 

Each block of 10 or 12 barracks 
has its mess hall, laundry, baths and 
latrines. A number ol such blocks 
make up the mile-square center 
around which is a bar bed- wire fence 
and a row of towers manned night 
and day by armed guards. The food, 
simple but adequate, is cooked and 
served army style. There is a large 
measure of self-government in the 
camps. Tensions and conflicts do ex- 
ist. Put a fence around any city block 
and allow no one to get out for 
months — think of the fomiJy quar- 
rels, and fights among the neighbors! 

How the interned Japanese feel 
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was summed up by one child who 
said to his mother: “Mama, why are 
we here? Let’s go back home to 
America.” 

So far, however, there has been 
amazingly little trouble. There were 
a few strikes, and a sciious riot at 
Manzanar, California, which was 
caused by internal political conflicts. 
Soldiers on guard outside the camp 
were called; tear gas proved inade- 
(.]uate and the military police opened 
lire, killing two innocent bystanders 
and wounding 20 rioters. F. very thing 
is now under civilian control again. 

I'hc WRA admits that the camps 
arc an emergency measure and not a 
permanent solution. The present 
[Xilicy is to give indelinite furloughs 
to evacuees as soon as they can be 
cleared by investigation and are as- 
sured employment outside of defense 
zones and in communities where they 
will be received without hostility, 
banployment centers arc being set 
up at Salt Lake City, Kansas City, 
Cleveland and Chicago; many church 
groups and social service agencies 
iiavc promised to help integrate re- 
liable individuals into communities 


where they can be used in agricul- 
ture, industry, and clerical and do- 
mestic jobs. 

To date less than 1000 have been 
relocated, 400 of whom are college 
students, and it is too early to judge 
how successful this dispersal policy 
will be. But it boils down to how our 
communities will react, and the ex- 
periment will be a test ot our. ability 
to solve the larger race problems 
which we shall inevitably inherit 
after the war. 

To sum up for the American tax- 
payer: lie has suddenly fallen heir to 
1 10,000 new boarders, who could be- 
come permanent. Thousands of them 
should be in our armed forces, where 
many of them want to serve. Many 
more thousands are skilled workers 
who could and should be used in our 
fickis, factories and homes. 

The taxpayer should insist that 
these Japanese be treated just as 
though they were Germans or 
Italians — potential troublemakers 
should be screened out, the others 
removed rapidly from the public 
trough and put back into useful pro- 
duction. 


Diplomatic Finesse 

HEdward J. Flynn stated before the Senate Committee that 
President Roosevelt and he had talked about having him go to 
Mexico. Mr. Flynn said he preferred the post of Ministerto AustraUa. 
“1 understand the language is the same,” he said, **and I don't speak 

foreign languages.” — Bert Andrew* ill N. Y. Herald Tribune 



The JVlnstle of the Evening Train 

Condensed from “Under a That died Roof’’ 

James Norm a 71 Hall 

Aiitlior (with Charles NordhofF) of 
“MLiiiiiy on the Bouiilx” and other novels 


I HAVE a friend who predicts that 
before the end of this century 
there will be no more railway 
trains. I take comfort in the belief 
that he has greatly underestimated 
the length of time necessary to work 
so great and mournful a change, for 
1 can no more conceive of a world 
without railroads than 1 can imagine 
wishing to live in such a world. 

There must be many people who 
feel as I do; who have what may be 
called a steam-engine rather than a 
gas-engine outl(K)k upon life. No one, 
I think, whose boyhood overlapped 
the division between the 19th and 
20th centuries could fail to be loyal 
to trains, l o liim, the mingled smell 
of steam and coal smoke is like the 
smell of the sea to another boy, for 
the fragrance of his youth is in it; in- 
deed, one has only to compare it with 
the acrid stench from an internal 
combustion engine to appreciate at 
once the world of difference, in ro- 
mantic appeal, between a railway 
train and a motorcar. 

I grant that motorcars have added 
more to the variety of life than rail- 
way trains have, but in overwhelm- 
ing us with variety they have robbed 
us of the old capacity for keen enjoy- 
ment. Furthermore, there is a point 


at which mechanical transportation 
becomes merely a means of covering 
ground, and not travel in the fine 
sense. 

Man has humanized only one {X)w*cr 
machine — the steam locomotiv e 
engine. All his other creations arc 
mere monsters of speed, or efficiency, 
or ingenuity, or all three. Perhaps 
the reason for this one exception is 
that the steam locomotive engine 
breathes and seems to have moods 
like those of humans; it takes con- 
scious pride in its strength and its 
endless labors for mankind. To see one 
of them at the end of its long jour- 
ney, panting at a railway terminal — 
a deep, quiet '^tsoo'tsoo, tsoo-fsoo"'^ — 
is to be templed to speak to it, to 
thank it for its faithful service. But 
one never feels that way about a 
motorbus or an electric engine, 
purely mechanical things. 

1 believe that trains may become a 
passion only on a great continent, 
majestic in its distances and in its 
diversity, where trains partake of the 
grandeur of the country they trav- 
erse. No English boy, I feel certain, 
experiences the kind of emotion at 
the passing of a London-Edinburgii 
express that stirs a boy of Canada or 
the United States when he hears the 
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first faint whistle of a transcontinen- 
tal limited, or when he sees through 
the dusk of a winter evening the 
long line of moving lights crossing 
the vast plains of Manitoba or Kansas. 

A midwestern boy of the ’8o’s and 
'90’s knew by sight, if not by name, 
the members of all the train crews, 
freight and passenger, that passed 
through his town, and his most far- 
reaching ambition was to become the 
engineer of a passenger train. In 
early boyhood, however, it did not 
reach so high; in my case, the news- 
boy of the local eastbound train that 
passed through Prairie Hills at ii in 
the morning was the first object of 
envy. He had a listless air of boredom 
that astonished me; I could not un- 
derstand how anyone in his position 
could be otherwise than happy. 

When Number 21 pulled in for its 
iwo-minute stop, he would swing 
down from the platform of the smok- 
ing car with his bundle of papers 
under his arm. He made no attempt 
to sell them; if a customer appeared 
he would consent to dispose of a copy 
with grudging disdain. When the 
conductor called “Bo-o-o-oard!” 
with a blood-stirring, rising inflec- 
tion that made many a small boy 
sick at heart, knowing that the sum- 
mons was not for him, the newsboy 
paid no heed. The baggage car would 
pass, and the smoking car; then he 
would take a step forward, swing to 
the rear platform of the day coach 
and enter at once, as though he 
thought Prairie Hills not worth the 
trouble of a backward glance. Soon 


the loneliness of the plains would 
flow silently back from either side of 
the track, and the sound of a far-dis- 
tant whistle made it seem as wide as 
space itself. 

Those were the days, and Prairie 
Hills, Iowa, was just the town for 
boyhood. Our house stood near the 
summit of the highest hill overlook- 
ing the bottom lands of the Skunk 
River and miles of farming lands be- 
yond. The railway followed the 
windings of the river, skirting hills 
that seemed fashioned by nature for 
trains to pass below and to echo and 
re-echo their deep- toned wdiistles. 

Who invented the whistles for 
American locomotive engines Per- 
haps there were many collaborators 
wlio perfected them over a long pe- 
riod of years. Those men must have 
been poets at heart, who said to 
themselves: “The horns of Elfland 
shall not be sweeter to the ear than 
the varying tones of our whistles, 
heard in the wide air of the prairie 
country on drowsy summer after- 
noons, or coming from afar across 
the deserts of Arizona, or reverberat- 
ing among the rocky fastnesses of the 
Continental Divide. They shall be 
in keeping with the spirit of a great 
continent. They shall give voice to 
its vastness and beauty, to the prom- 
ise of its future. Their sound shall 
float over corn lands, over fields of 
wind-rippled wheat and oats and 
rye, and meadows where the cattle 
browse knee-deep in clover. They 
shall make midsummer peace the 
deeper, and midwinter loneliness on 
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remote farms and in little towns less 
hard to bear. And they shall all 
mean to the ears and hearts of 
boyhood: ‘Over the hills and far 
away.’” 

Such was their meaning to me. On 
winter nights I vyould hear the whis- 
tles for all the howling of the north 
wind that buffeted our old house. 
Number 6, the eastbound evening 
passenger train, had a whistle that 
sounds as clearly in memory now as 
when it echoed among our wooded 
hills along the river. Usually it 
thundered down the five-mile Mid- 
dleton grade at tremendous speed, 
whistling repeatedly, and passed 
through town in a flash of time, the 
pitch of the whistle dropping by 
quarter tones as the distance in- 
creased. The whistle of the Rocky 
Mountain Limited — the “Midnight 
Idicr,” we called it — I heard rarely, 
for boyhood slumbers are deep; but 
sometimes it would bring me to my 
knees in bed, gooseflesh tingling all 
over me. Midnight — that fabulous 
hour to a boy’s fancy. The whistle of 
the Midnight Flier set its enchant- 
ment to music, growing fainter and 
fainter till at last I heard it, the very 
ghost of sound, far out on the prairies 
to the westward. 

A horse-drawn vehicle was the nat- 
ural complement to railways, for it is 
impossible to enjoy fully the advan- 
tages offered by rapid mechanical 
transportation unless there exists at 
the same time a much slower and 
more commonly^ used method of 
travel. In summer I often accom- 


panied my father in his drives 
through the country, and I knew 
every railroad crossing for a distance 
of ten miles on either side of Prairie 
Hills. If our approach to one co- 
incided with that of a train, I was 
happy enough for one afternoon. 

Toby, our old bay gelding, would 
plod along at a steady three miles per 
hour. I see my father leaning for- 
ward, elbows on his knees, the reins 
held loosely in one hand. Now and 
then he would whistle softly the frag- 
ment of an old song: “Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” or “I Dreamt That I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Roger, our 
cocker spaniel, who went everywhere 
we did and came into the buggy to 
rest now and then, would sit with his 
back to the dashboard, panting, look- 
ing up at us with that expression of 
affection and good will that only dogs 
can show. So we would travel dream- 
ily along, and then, perhaps at a mo- 
ment when father, son, horse and 
dog were scarcely more animate than 
the golden cloud of dust that traveled 
with them, would come the far-off 
whistle of a train to stir them into 
consciousness once more. 

I can hear it, even now, and a kind 
of melancholy seizes me as though it 
were the whistle of the last train we 
are ever to see or hear, on its last 
journey — into the past. And when 
it comes to that, where will the boys 
of tomorrow find nourishment for 
their dreams of Over the Hills and 
Far Away.?^ 

We already know. There is no Far 
Away any more. “The great, wide. 
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beautiful, wonderful vvorkr’ of the 
[X)eni that boys of my vintage read in 
their Appleton’s Third Readers has 
shrunk perceptibly. Tomorrow it will 


seem no larger than a withered orange, 
and “blue distance” will have sig- 
nificance, thenceforth, only for the 
astronomers. 



The Pied Piper of Vaagso 


AT DAWN wc texjk (jll Ironi oul dc- 
j[\^ stroycr in Hat'boilomcd boats to 
make a commando laid on \^aags6, Nor- 
way. Suddenly the music ol bagpipes 
rose abov'c the sound oi German ma- 
chine guns on the shore. A Scotch major 
stood erect in the rear of the boat play- 
ing, his six ket four a |XTfect target for 
the Ckrmans. 1 le was ^vouIu^ed — 
both in the face ami in the hand — but 
he stopped playing only long enough to 
grin and shout, “Well make it, lads!” 
And we knew' wc would. 

When wc landed, the Germans took 
to the houses for sniping action. Gre- 
nades and tommy guns in our hands, we 
crept slowly up the main street, peering 
at every window'. “I wonder where the 
wee ones are,” said the major walking 
beside me. “I’ve a couple of bairns my- 
self. Look up there,” he interrupted 
himself suddenly, indicating a second- 
story window. 

A ghostly woman, the skin on her 
face white and drum- tight, was pointing 
downward. A sniper was on the first 
lloor. The major and I crashed the 
place. In die kitchen, the Nazi sniper 
was holding a crying baby against his 
chest. The major shot him between the 
eyes, and I caught the baby as it fell. 

Women and children appeared at the 


window's of other houses — their faces 
gaunt with starvation. A w hole town of 
the living dead had suddenly come to 
life. The signaling came faster. In the 
first block we killed at least 30 snipers. 
Suddenly there was a tug at the major’s 
sleeve. The first woman who had sig- 
naled us was carrying her baby and a 
little black bag. In Norw'cgian she said, 
“Please take us with you.” 

The major chuckled. “By Jove,” he 
said, “just because I play the pipes 
doesn’t mean that I’m the Pied Piper 
of Vaagso!” 

After several hours of block- to- block 
fighting a line of more than 50 women 
and children formed behind us. We 
made contact with the rest of our party 
early in the afternoon. Even more 
women and children were trailing be- 
hind them! 

At our boats a group of men waited 
to sec their families off to freedom. Tliey 
didn’t ask to come with us — they 
knew there would be a job for them 
when the Germans return^. It was dusk 
when wc pulled away. We bad come 
that dawn upon a land of the living 
dead. There had been life for a short 
while, but now behind us was the land 
of the living dead once more. 

— As told to Alan llynd in Liberty 




Condensed from “Pocket Guide to North Africa’' 

A booklet prepared by the Special Service Division, Services of Supply, U. S. Army 


W INNING the friendship of the 
North Africans is an impor- 
tant step in the winning of thp 
war. They are producers of food. I'hey 
can cither supply us with water oi poi- 
son the wells, guide us through the 
desert or lead us astray. They can tell us 
what the Germans and Italians arc do- 
ing or they can tell the Germans and 
Italians what we are doing. 

rr/rrrr/r 

As PARI' of llie aina/mgly thorou^^li prepara- 
tion lor the greatest overseas expedition in his- 
tory, the army prepared a Pocket Guide to North 
Africa for the troops. “The purjxise of this 
hook,” the soldier is told, ‘‘is to keep you from 
making mistakes in your dealings with the 
people of North Africa so that we may have 
their friendship and cooperation. No other 
American force has been given a more im- 
portant mission. From North Africa our armed 
forces will make entry into Europe.” 

And he is reminded that “it is not strange 
ground for an American fighting man. More 
than lOO years ago, Americans fought over this 
same soil. . . . The American flag Hew above 
the Dcrna fortress in Libya in 1805, when we 
campaigned against the rulers of the Barbary 
States who were hijacking our ships^ We won 
the right of our commerce to mbvc freely 
throu^ distant waters. Now tve have returned 
to fight a mightier enemy, but wc are defending 
the same principle. The North African interior 
is as uninviting now as when William Eaton’s 
scratch army ot Americans and natives marched 
into Cyrcnaica. But hardship did not step 
Americans then and it ^ill not stop them now.” 


Since few can read or write, their 
opinions are formed on what they sec 
and hear. Their ex[:)erience has been 
that European soldiers, officials and 
colonists have often been domineering 
and unprincipled, and their inclination 
is to regard an invading force with sus- 
picion until its good intentions arc 
proved. Avoid talking about or praising 
local Europeans, don’t imitate their at- 
titudes or behavior, and accept with 
reserve what they tell you about North 
Africans. 

E'or the most part, the 17 million 
people in North Africa are fair-skinned, 
though some are swarthy. They arc 
fully clothed — better clad than we 
are, if garments are measured by the 
yard. 

You will be struck by the great vari- 
ety of the peoples and the myriad of 
tongues spoken. 'Elie one lx>nd that 
touches nearly all, however, is the 
Mohammedan religion. 

TJie Faith of Islam 

The Moslem worships the same 
God as the Christians and the Jews, and 
speaks with reverence of Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. Mohammed preached 
against the same vices which are the 
targets of American evangelists. I’hc 
mosques are not temples but meeting 
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Iiouscs. There are no priests. Don’t re- 
fer to the people as heathen; they are 
very religious. 

In North Africa the Moslems believe 
in the Kvil Eye. People may unknow- 
ingly have this power and it is supposed 
ihey put a curse upon anyone on whom 
they look with envy. Because of this 
belief a Moslem hates to have you say 
to him: “How well you look today!” 
“What a fine son you have!” unless it is 
preceded by “LV ha^ridu li 'allahr 
meaning “Praise be to God!” which 
takes the curse ofl'it. Some believe that 
cameras are instruments of the Evil 
Eye and resent having their pictures 
taken. 

The deep religious faith of Moslems 
is especially evident in their feeling 
about places of worship. Keep away 
from mosques and the tombs of saints. 
The Moslems will not tolerate Chris- 
tians inside them. If you come near 
a mosque, look away and keep moving. 
Smoke or spit somewhere else. Keep 
silent when Moslems are praying, and 
don’t stare at them. 

Country of Contrasts 

The coastal aula of North Africa 
is almost as pleasant as southern Oili- 
fornia, with hot, dry summers and con- 
sistently heavy rains in winter. The 
forested mountains of Morocco and 
Algeria have a heavy winter snowfall, 
and excellent skiing grounds. Tem- 
peratures in the coastland’s higher alti- 
tudes fall below freezing on winter 
nights. 

South of the mountains and plateaus 
the true desert begins. It is not a con- 
tinuous sea of sand; some parts arc great 
stretches of picturesque dunes, but 
others arc rim rock and gravel, not at 
all flat, and one may travel for days and 


see scarcely any sand. Rains fall rarely, 
though then in such large doses that 
bivouac commanders should take care 
not to make camp in a ravine. Winter 
nights are bitterly cold. 

In the coastal plains and valleys you 
will see vast expanses of well-farmed 
country, mainly grain fields and vine- 
yards. Large quantities of figs and 
olives are grown. 

Ahoiit Food 

Most Moslems eat very little meat. 
Animals are almost too precious to kill, 
and meat is hard to preserve because 
of the lack of refrigeration. The main- 
stay of diet is grain — made into bread, 
mush, or a fluffy dish called JqisIqAS or 
se\su, which is tasty when seasoned with 
pepjier or cinnamon. It is advisable not 
to drink much liquid after eating }{usJ{us 
as the grain is only partly cooked and 
bloating will result. 

North Africans arc great eaters of 
bread. If you enter a bakery, leave your 
shoes at the door, as the baker slides the 
loaves out of the oven onto the floor 
and the customers object to having dirt 
tracked in from the street. 

Fruits — figs, dates, grapes and apri- 
cots — come second on the list of staple 
foods. The favorite beverage is green 
tea. It is served sweet, and flavored with 
mint. If offered tea by a native host, 
you should not refuse it or throw away 
any part of it. The polite thing is to ac- 
cept three cups if they are offered, but 
under no circumstances to accept a 
fourth. To drink less or more than three 
is considered ill-bred. When you are 
visiting, the third glass of tea or coffee is 
the signal for you to go. 

Though their religion forbids the use 
of intoxicants, some Moslems take a 
drink on occasion. A liquor called legbi 
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or lebqui is made from the fermented 
sap of the date palm; grape wines are 
also common. Most Moslems smoke 
tobacco, though it is prohibited by 
some religious brotherlioods. Ameri- 
can cigarettes arc much appreciated by 
lx)th men and women. Be generous 
with tliem. 

You will also sec Moslems smoking 
keef — known in our country as mari- 
juana. French law prohibits it, but 
there is a large bootleg traffic. It pro- 
duces rapid moral deterioration in the 
smoker. 

In general, it is dangerous for a sol- 
dier in North Africa to cat or drink 
anything offered him by a stranger or 
to go to cafes or resorts of any kind 
with a Moslem who has not been prop- 
erly vouched for. 

Customs at JMealtlme 

If a reputable Moslem entertains 
you in his home, you should cat and 
drink a little of everything that is of- 
fered. This may require some hardi- 
hood, especially if you suspect that any 
of the fofjd handlers may be diseased. 
But it would be im]X)sSsible to explain 
your fears to your host without in- 
sulting him. 

When invited to a meal, take off your 
shoes before entering a room — leave 
your socks on. Sit on the floor with the 
rest. After grace (Bismillah) is said, wait 
for the host to dip into the food before 
making your move. Eat only with the 
right hand; Moslems never use the left 
in partaking of food. 

Eat with your fingers and out of the 
same bowl. 

Always tear your bread with your 
fingers — never cut it. 

Leave food in the main bowl — the 
remains go to the women and children. 


Eat only part of the first course — 
there may be four or five more coming. 

Be kind and considerate to servants. 
The Moslems are very democratic. 
They draw no color line. 

Always say ''IlanidtillaJi* at the end 
of the meal. 

If you wish to give someone a pres- 
ent, make it tea, sugar or cigarettes. 
A polite gift is three of the large, coni- 
cal loaves of sugar. 

Ahoiit M.osh ?m Tf^omen 

WiiEx SLEX in public, a Moslem 
woman is usually covered (rom head to 
foot in a plain white wrapper, with a 
white veil stretched across her face just 
beneath the eyes. But under this unat- 
tractive costume she wears bright-colored 
garments which arc revealed only in 
the privacy of home, the idea being that 
a Aloslem woman is not supposed to 
look attractive in public. The veil likc- 
wisSc is a sign of respectability, distin- 
guishing ladies from scrub- and farm- 
w'omen. Oddly enough, however, when 
a girl from the red-light district walks 
abroad, she is muffled to the eyes. 

These few rules arc to strictly ob- 
served with relation to Moslem women : 

Never discuss women with a Moslem. 

Never stare at one. 

Never jostle her in a crowd. 

Never speak to her in public. 

Never try to remove the veil. 

This is most important. Serious in- 
jury if not death at the hands of Moslem 
men may result if these few rules are not 
followed. 

Shops and jMarkets 

Greet the shopkeeper as ceremoni- 
ously as if he were your host. Bargain- 
ing and haggling over prices arc the 
expected thing. By accepting it as a 
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"amc, you should be able lo ^ct from 
one to two thirds knocked off the 
original asking price. But bargaining 
must lx; polite, lor abusivencss is a sure 
way to provoke Moslem hostility. 

In the towns the }x:rinancnt market 
Is usually built around an open square, 
riie market is both a trading and a so- 
cial center where goods are bought and 
exchanged, marriages and political deals 
arranged. Lile throbs theie as nowhere 
else ill the North Airica countryside. 
Dancing girls, jugglers, magicians and 
pickpockets all contribute to the excite- 
ment. Your conduct here must be dis- 
creet at all times; and as the market is a 
clearing ground for rumors, aiul Axis 
agents may still be operating, you are 
advised never to discuss military sub- 
jects. 

l^oi'tJi A frican Social Life 

'J'liF. social life of North Africa is 
\ cry diflerent from our own, not only 
because of its leisurely character but 
because Moslem men do not make com- 
panions of their women. A man’s wife 
attends to the home, bears children, and 
may work in the fields, but she is a 
chattel. 

It is not conventional for men and 
women to make dates. Should a re- 
spectable woman be found conversing 
with a man not of the family, scandal 
will result and sudden death is likely to 
overtake one or both parties. When 
a woman walks with a man — even 
though he be a member of the family — 
she keeps several paces behind him so 
that people will not notice them to- 
gether. Ladies never attend parties 
with men and seldom eat or drink with 
them. Wedding and circumcision feasts 
are enjoyed by men and women in 
separate parts of the house. 


When Moslem men want women’s 
company at a parly, they engage pro- 
fessional dancing girls. These profes- 
sionals have a unique social position, not 
as low as the prostitute, but still some- 
what degraded. They are said to be 
more interesting company than the 
Moslem wife because they get around a 
great deal and know all the answers. 
They dance for the men, not with them. 

Men have da4ices of their own, but 
when a Moslem gentleman, is seen 
dancing it usually is a sign he is a bit 
plastered. 

Moslem houses are arranged lo ob- 
tain the greatest possible privacy. Win- 
dows arc small and high, and the rooms 
arc grouped around a patio where the 
women work. The flat loof serves as a 
private terrace. Sometimes several fam- 
ilies occupy the same dwelling. The 
various female occupants mingle freely 
in the courtyard but the males are re- 
stricted to their own family apartments. 
Upon coming to the main entrance at 
any time they warn the women. You 
will want to know how this is done, 
for if you need to go through a Mos- 
lem home it will be necessary for some 
member of the family to remove all 
the women beforehand. WJicn you are 
about to enter a house call out to the 
women to cover their faces or get out of 
the way. You may use the word taghattu^ 
wJiich means, “Cover up.” 

Your Health 

Sanitary conditions vary. In the 
European section of the bigger towns, 
Americans have to take no more pre- 
cautions than at home. But in the rural 
parts sanitation is very poor. Do not eat 
food sold by native vendors in the 
streets or in smalh shops. Take great 
care in regard to drinking water. When 
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\oii are among Afoslcms, drink lea; 
iliey make sure to boil tJic water a long 
lime. 

Some General Rules 

When you meet a Moslem he will 
want to shake hands. Do it gonlly! 
Many of them, especially the city 
.Moslems, have fine hands which arc 
easily hurt. A Moslem may even kiss 
\ our hand, or raise his fingers to his lips 
afterward. Do not laugh ; it is his way ol 
showing politeness. Above all, do not 
sla]^ him on the back or push him in 
fun, even if you think you know him 
well. Remember that Moslems are very 
nuxlcst: avoid any exposure of the body 
in their presence. 

North Africans have an excellent 
sense of humor. You will not lind it 
difficult to joke with them, because 
they see the humor in situations easily. 
If they laugh at you, take it; don’t get 
angry. Above all, never stride them. You 
would make an enemy of everyone who 
saw you. Moslems fight w ith knives and 
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they are probably a lot bcttei at ii than 
yon are. 

It is w ell lo lemember that a man may 
wear skirts and a Ix'ard and still be a 
man. When you sec grown men walking 
hand in hand, ignore it. They arc not 
“cjuccr.*' 

Speak Arabic, even a few w'ords, ii 
\ ou can. No mattci liow badly you tio it, 
the people like it. 

Be polite; Moslems appreciate cour- 
tesy. Don’t drink liquor in their pres- 
ence and do not oiler them food 
cont.iming pork, or that has been cooked 
in pork fat. 

We need the friendship of these peo- 
ple. We need their willing cooperation 
in maintaining ourselves in their coun- 
try and we may require their active 
help in the light against the common 
enemy. To be deserving of it, w^e must 
treat them with respect and wdth dig- 
nity. Not to do so may make the differ- 
ence between success and failure in the 
great undertakings now facing you and 
your fellow' Americans. 


Th e Rising Tide of Darkn ess 

WAS nevei a pilot who started 
the idea that night falls. A pilot knows that it docs not. It oozes up 
out of the ground, fills the hollows and low places with purple pools 
of shadow that spread and rise to the tops of the trees and the houses. 
Long before the sky has darkened, the world below is swimming in 
night. And then finally darkness begins washing up over the sky from 
the east, climbing over the zenith, closing down at last over the final 
gleams of the sunset. Here and there stars begin to prick through, 
larger and more liquid than ever seen from the ground, and the moon, 
big and white, outlines the earth. Below the plane, lights map the 
towns, race along the roads, accenting but not relieving the black- 
ness, for darkness clings to the ground. Whatever light there is clings 

to the sky to the last. —Alma llcHm, Adicmure Was the Compass (Liltlc, Brown) 
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WOMAN in Rich- 
•Jgggp monel, Virginia, 

leaves her cat, Felix, at 
a neighbor’s when she 
goes to work each morning. Her cocker 
spaniel Patsy stays around the yard at 
home. One day in the beginning of this 
arrangement, the neighbor opened the 
door in the evening and let Felix out to 
walk back home. Whereupon a large 
terrier who lived nearby wcni into ac- 
tion. The cat was saved only by the 
prompt appearance oi Patsy, the cocker, 
who drove oti tlie marauder. Another 
tlay, Felix w\is homeward bound when 
two rowdy cats attacked him. Again 
Pats) heard the rumpus and dashed to 
the rcvscue. 

pA'cry day since, when the clock 
strikes five, Patsy of her owm accord 
leaves the house, rounds up Felix and 
convoys him salely home. 

— John Woodward in Atlanta journal 

11 H OWNERS of a cer- 
tain Doberman Jiave 
Ifl tounti out how he manages 
^ to get his muzzle ofi every 
time he goes out. Hie Dobe has a Ger- 
man shepherd friend w'ho takes hold 
of the muzzle and pulls. The Dobe also 
pulls. Presto — the muzzle is off, and 

the boys can play. —Cincinnati Ttmes-Star 


Jk H. Livermore, 
. Blythcville, Arkan- 
sas, reports the following: 

As 1 was standing on 
the sidewalk talking with 
a friend, I noticed a dog trying to butt 
into our conversation. He was whining 


and trying lo sa)^ something. T asked 
my friend what wms the matter with the 
dog, and he said, “He wants a nickel.’’ 

I told him I had been panhandled by 
all kinds of people but never by a dog. 

“What docs he w^ant it for, a cup of 
coffee.'^ Won't a penny suit liim.'^’’ 

“No,” my friend said, “he won’t take 
a penny, so you had better give him a 
nickel. He won’t let us alone until he 
gets it.” 

I gave the dog a nickel, and he started 
dow n the street with it in his mouth, 
but then waited for me to follow, which 
I did. Shortly he stopped in front of the 
grocery. I opened the door for him and 
he walked back to the meat counter. 
The butcher looked up and said, “Oh- 
ho, here’s Billy, my customer.” 

He wrapped up two wdeners and 
handed the package to the dog, who 
dropjx'd the nickel on the floor. 

We walked out, 1 not having said a 
word to anybody. When we got back 
to my friend, the dog droppeckthc pack- 
age in front of me to unwrap for him, 
and in about Iwo gulps the wieners 
went dowai the hatch. 

— Eldoa Roark in Memphis Press 'Scimitar 



AjoR, a German shep- 
herd, isn’t under Civil 
Service but for four years 
now he’s been one of the 
Post Office Department’s 


most faithful carriers. Twice daily he 


trots down lo the railroad tracks at 


Oglesby, Georgia, and retrieves the 
sacks deposited as the mail trains roar 
through. Even Mrs^ C. W. Carithers, 
postmistress who trained him from a 
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pap, doesn’t know what makes him 
Ignore a dozen other trains that pass, 
l)at is always on hand waiting when 

I he right ones go by, —Atlanta journal 



RiNCE, a cocker span- 
iel living with a fam- 
ily in which there is a 
blind woman, always 
lises from the floor and steps back out 
of the way when she comes into the 
room. He has never been trained to do 
this nor has he ever caused her to stum- 
ble and thus learned a lesson. If other 
people come in, he pays no attention to 
them. Prince thought the whole matf'er 


out for himself and, like many other 
dogs, is just naturally understanding 
and considerate. — Newark, N. j., Call 



T A KExNNEL in Ohio 
there is a collie 
that helps with the 
chores. Promptly at 
four o’clock he makes 
the rounds, collecting feed pans and 
bringing them to the house for filling. 
He also turns on the spigots which 
allow water to run into fixed water pans 
in the kennel runs. After a few minutes 
he turns them off without being re- 
minded. — R. K. Taynlon in Washington S/ar 


^Le l^arines J^ave llie Situation in Stand 


The night the marines landed in the Solomons, a marine sergeant 
in a San Francisco cafe was praising his corps to the skies. An army 
captain finally interrupted. “Don’t forget,” he said, “that when a 
marine goes into battle there are ten soldiers on one side of him and 
ten sailors on the other.’’ 

The marine raised himself to his full six feet one and came to 
attention. 

“Sir,” he retorted, “that’s the proper proportion.” — Yank. 


Four marines were playing bridge in a hut on Wake Island. Sud- 
denly another leatherneck burst into the room and shouted: “The 
Japs are landing a force of about 200 men down on the beach.” 

The four marines looked at one another wearily. Finally, one said: 
“I’ll go. I’m dummy this hand.” — The Sa/e Dnver 

A delegation of society women approached one of the heads of 
the Marine Corps. “We have made investigations,” said their chair- 
man, “and we were distressed to find that, although many honors have 
been paid to the Unknown Soldier and to the Unknown Sailor, notli- 
ing has been done about the Unknown Marine. This committee wishes 
to rectify that deplorable situation, and we’d like to enlist your help.” 

The general jumped to his feet, his face red with anger. “Ladies,” 
he banged his fist on the desk, “there is no unknown marine!” 

* — The Pocket Book. Humor (Pocket Books ) 



I Am an Army Hostess 

Condensed from Life Story Magazine 
Alma cle Coen 

Ifosless al Camp Edwards, MassaclmscUs 


T WO YEARS AGO, at thc tag end 
of a drizzling, bitter day, the 
lirsl draftees waded through 
C^ape Cod mud to give us the once- 
over. We had journeyed from Bos- 
ton to Camp Kd wards — thc first 
hostesses thc army ever had. 

J'he boys, it seemed, were expect- 
ing glamour girls. 

I’he camp commander escorted 
us to thc mess hall and made a little 
speech. I’he men applauded politely 
but without enthusiasm. And while 
we stoexi about awkwardly a cor- 
poral, approaching, touched his cap. 

“Lady,” he said — and disap' 
fX)intment was big on his face — 
“Lady, are you-all what they call 
hostesses?” 

I groped for words and flung them, 
chattering, through my teeth. “What 
did you expect?” I demanded. 
“Betty Grable and a brace of Pow' 
ers models?” 

Thc corporal shouted. 

“Hey, fellows — they talk!” he 
cried. “They walk and they talk! 
We must tell our mothers. They’re 
real live hostesses!” 

Since the night the corporal aC' 
cepted us. I’ve been mothcr^con- 
fessor, big sister and pal. I’ve com- 
forted thc homesick and advised the 
lovelorn. I’ve listened to stories 


about mothers and best girls and 
little brothers. I’ve shopped for 
everything from guitar strings to 
nylon stockkigs. I’ve bought en- 
gagement rings and honeymoon tick- 
ets, cookbooks and layettes. I’ve 
made coflee for cold lads corning off 
guard duty. One couple left their 
baby for me to mind. Our job as 
hostesses, 1 discovered, is to lake 
over when the top sergeant gets 
through. 

As the widow of an officer I was 
familiar with army life. When I read 
that the army was to appoint six 
hostesses in thc First Service Com- 
mand, I applied — and hoped for 
the best. 1 lostesses’ salaries range 
from $1800 to $2300, and my daugh- 
ters and I were weary of genteel 
poverty. Interviewed by a board of 
officers, six of us were chosen from 
20 applicants winnowed from thou- 
sands. 

The first thing we did at Edwards 
w^as to compile a system by which we 
could quickly locate any man in 
camp, learn where he is and when he 
is off duly. This means a great deal 
when a mother telephones in thc 
middle of the night to say that she 
can’t sleep a wink, that it’s six weeks 
since she heard from Willie, and 
won’t we please put him on the 


Copyright 1943, Fawcett Vuhhcations, /?o/ Froadway^ N. Y. C, 
{Ufe Story Magazine, March, ' 4 j) 
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phone. It also helps when a soldier’s ors to get his new stripes sewed on. 


sweetheart arrives unheralded and 
has forgotten what company John- 
nie’s in. 

We were delighted when our 
Guest House and Service Club were 
ready. Guest Houses are especially 
for the use of mothers and sweet- 
hearts of privates, corporals and 
sergeants. The rooms have two beds 
that rent for 75 cents each per night. 
Reservations should be made in 
advance. 

In the Service Club, where civil- 
ians meet their soldiers, there is a 
newsstand, with soft drinks, candy 
and cigarettes, a cafeteria, a dance 
hall, a writing room and a library. 
Our library has 6000 books, the 
latest maga'/ines, and newspapers 
from all over the country. At night 
the place is so crowded that siildiers 
sit on the floor and lean against the 
bookstacks. Librarian Josephine 
Kasheta says that technical books, 
especially on radio and mathematics, 
are more popular than fiction. Emily 
Post circulates considerably, and 
Josephine answers questions that 
might stump John Kieran. Can a top 
sergeant have a military wedding? 
And does the best man wear white 
gloves? 

Outside the library, in a quiet 
corner, sits Mrs. Roswell^ Burgess, 
an elderly Cape Codder with a little 
sewing bag and a big heart. One day 
Mrs. Burgess saw a private dashing 
along the village street with his coat 
over his arm. Hp had been made a 
corporal and had been to three tail- 


They were busy, and the soldier’s 
girl was arriving for the week-end. 

‘‘Give me that coat,” said Mrs. 
Burgess, “and tell your buddies I’ll 
tack on their stripes as soon as they 
get promoted. Tell them I’ll sew on 
their buttons and darn their socks. 
Soldier, I’ll sew my fingers to the 
bone for them!” 

Now Mrs. Burgess comes to the 
Club four days a week, to sew from 
II in the morning until 10 at night, 
and she is the most popular person 
there. 

The boys love to have us hostesses 
dress up, and I think this is endear- 
ing. At dances, they like the girls to 
wear long dresses. They hate slacks 
and mannish things. And they’d 
rather have girls look pretty and 
cute than slick and smart. 

When we ask the boys what they 
want most there are always three 
answers: More dances, more swing 
and more j^irls. 

We usually have four dances a 
week — three with orchestra or mil- 
itary band and one with a juke box. 

Once a boy from Arkansas regis- 
tered a peeve. “We-all don’ roun’ 
dance in Arkansaw,” he said. “We- 
all don’ laik to roun’ dance.” 

So the next night we had a square 
dance, with the orchestra in fatigue 
uniforms and with kerchiefs around 
their necks. Now we have square 
dances once a week. 

The girls who come to dance with 
the boys arrive on buses from nearby 
towns, accompanied by chaperones. 
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There’s nothing formal about our 
parties. If a girl isn’t cut in on every 
minute or two she’s practically a 
wallflower. MP’s see that the jiving 
doesn’t go overboard. Tlic girls are 
forbidden to leave the hall and are 
supposed not to make dates. But this 
is silly, so we don’t try to enforce 
the no'datc rule — and in two years 
wc have never had a bit of girl- 
trouble. 

After one of our dances, one of the 
Junior Service Volun leers handed 
me a slip with the names of six sol- 
diers on il. 

“My mother wants you to find out 
if they are married,” she said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because tliey all want to date me, 
and Mother says we’d better check.” 

Romance at the Club is on the up 
and up, and we say it with weddings. 
A sergeant one day asked if he and 
his sweetheart could be married in 
the Club. Idis girl would bring the 
fixin’s, he said, and all we need do 
was keep an eye on things. 

The bride, a tiny little thing and 
a born organizer, arrived with her 
four bridesmaids and a car filled with 
white crepe paper. We have 13 chap- 
els at Camp Edwards now, but we 
didn’t have any then. The sergeant 
and his buddies rigged up an altar, 
and the bride festooned miles of 
ribbon and dozens of wedding bells 
all over the place. The cafeteria 
furnished ice cream; four of the 
sergeant’s friends played the wedding 
march. It was a lovely wedding. 

The other day I had a letter from 


the bride. Her husband, she wrote, 
is in Australia, she has a baby, and 
she hopes wc arc still using her 
wedding decorations. We arc. 

Probably these war marriages won’t 
work as well as ordinary marriages, 
but they certainly will work a lot 
better than no marriages. It is my 
opinion that soldiers don’t want to 
marry. And girls do. As one soldier 
put it to me: “I may come back all 
shot up, and I’m not going to wish 
a mess like that on my girl.” 

A few new arrivals get dreadfully 
homesick and come to us for com- 
fort. One boy who went home to 
Georgia on a furlough came back 
with a box of Georgia clay. Next day 
the top sergeant caught him digging 
his bare toes in the stuff. 

“It’s home soil,” said the soldier, 
“and I love it.” 

But the Georgia boy is feeling 
better now. During a dance the other 
night he noticed an orchid handker- 
chief in my pocket and asked if he 
could borrow it. Before the evening 
was over he came to say he couldn’t 
return it. “I swapped it for a kiss,” 
he explained blandly. 

“That’s ducky, soldier,” I said. 
“I’ll bring you a dozen tomorrow.” 

To our Service Club have come 
tens of thousands of lonely soldiers 
— come and gone, to Ireland, Alaska, 
Iceland, Africa, Australia, India, to 
every red hell upon this troubled 
earth. But before they go we try to 
give them the Sompanionship they 
miss so keenly when first away from 
home. 



Dram in 
Everyd^ We 

Cronin 


I HAVE KNOWN Hcnry Adams for 
years, and I must tell you, straight 
away, that he is a very ordinary 
man. He is about 45, going bald at 
crown and temple, with rimless glasses 
magnifying his rather inquisitive blue 
eyes. Henry is an accountant in a 
New York firm of electrical contrac- 
tors and lives in a middle-class sub- 
urb, which 1 shall call Elmviilc, with 
his wife, two daughters of 15 and 13, 
and his little son, aged six. 

I lis home, purchased by somewhat 
painful installments, is no great 
shakes, but he is rather proud of it — 
especially the half-acre back-yard 
garden where he works in old clothes 
on Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 
Aided by his small son, Sammy — 
pressed into service with rake and 
wheelbarrow at the strictly nonunion 
rate of a nickel an hour — Henry 
came pretty near winning a prize at 
the Elmville Garden Show. On those 
fall afternoons a couple of years ago, 
when I used to stroll over to visit 
Henry, I would observe thqse incor- 
rigible confederates, the spare little 

A. J. Cronin was n successful London physi- 
cian until his health broke 12 years ago and he 
turned to writing. The Stars Loot^ Doum^ The 
Citadel j and The Keys k>f the Kingdom one after 
another brought him literary fame. 


man and the sturdy little boy, bent 
together over the herbaceous border, 
or standing work-proud in the twi- 
light, burning a heap of dry leaves. 
Sammy, you see, was struck on his 
dad, and Henry was rather fond of 
Sammy. 

Apart from horticulture, Henry 
has uninspiring tastes. He likes a 
good movie and an occasional ball 
game. On wet evenings when the 
kids arc in bed he settles down to a 
cigar and a detective story by the 
open fire and it is hard to move him 
— though when his wife wants to 
get him to a church social she usually 
succeeds. 

I suppose unkind pci sons would 
call Mrs. Adams the boss, though 
this, when it comes to things that 
matter, is not the case. She is an 
energetic, still pretty woman with a 
warm smile and soft hair with a wave 
in it. Her fondness for uplift societies 
are readily forgiven when you eat 
her blueberry pie or notice the smart- 
ness of the school dresses which her 
quick fingers have machined for her 
two big daughters, Betty and Louise. 

I have spoken of uplift movements, 
to which Elmville is reasonably ad- 
dicted. Well, when the war spread its 
devastating horror across Europe, the 
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town joined in the movement to do 
something for the children of the 
stricken lands. Naturally Mrs. Adams 
was in the forefront of it; she sug- 
gested to Henry that they take a 
refugee child into their home for the 
duration. Henry didn’t much care 
about the idea at first, but he came 
to sec the humanity of it and agreed 
readily enough in the end. 

After the formalities had l)cen com- 
pleted, word came that a Silesian boy 
had been allocated to the Adamses. 1 
went with Henry to New York to 
pick up the youngster. Paul was the 
kid’s name; his family name was so 
lull of knots like “piotro” and “stanal” 
that no one attempted it alter the 
lirst entanglement. 

I shall never forget the first sight 
of that nine-year-old product of ter- 
ror and starvation. Sitting on a high 
stool, he seemed like a shrimp on a 
fork, pale as ice cream, with pipestem 
legs and arms, a bony, close-cropped 
skull, and big dark eyes, frightened 
yet unfathomable. He didn’t speak 
hhiglish, and when you spoke to him 
he had a way of averting his head 
and letting those slanting eyes slip 
over the top of your hat. This, then, 
was my introduction to strange little 
Paul Piotrostanalski, or whatever his 
name was. 

Well, wc got him out to Elmville 
where a royal welcome awaited him. 
Louise, Betty and Sammy met us at 
the door, bounding with excitement, 
and Mrs. Adams came hurrying from 
the kitchen. A big fire blazed in the 
living room, the table was lit with 


candles, the house full of warmth 
and the smell of roast turkey. As we 
sat down to supper everyone was so 
eager to make the strange child feel 
at home that I must confess I felt my 
eyes moist — for I am that stupid 
kind ol sentimentalist. Paul thawed 
somewhat as the meal went on. Eat- 
ing with great speed he kept watch- 
ing Sammy across the table with 
strange intensity. He took no no- 
tice of the two girls, pretty kids, 
who were “mothering him” witli 
all their might; he simply glued 
his attention on Sammy. Finally he 
broke into a shrill, incredible little 
cackle, reached over and took Sam- 
my's hand in his. It was a funny, 
touching gesture, whicli made us all 
laugh and seemed to be the high light 
of this happy evening. 

By all the conventions, my story 
should end upon this pleasing note of 
promise. But truth does not work to 
any formub. As the weeks slipped 
past, a painful disillusionment began 
slowly to supplant that first tender 
impression of the Adams’ young 
guest. Nothing you could put your 
finger on, perhaps. Yet there it was 
. . . whether due to privation or the 
war horrors he had witnessed, Paul 
was not quite — well, not quite nor- 
mal. He was a queer, detached little 
creature, with confused ideas of obe- 
dience, perfectly untroubled by the 
slightest moral sense. Small change 
left about the house disappeared into 
his pockets. As ht acquired the lan- 
guage, which he did with the quick- 
ness of a monkey, he proved himself 
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an astounding manipulator of the 
truth. At school he would entertain 
audiences with fantastic accounts of 
his exploits, relating, pale and tense, 
how he had subjugated lions and 
killed bad men with his own hands. 
Other, less amusing, falsehoods came 
back to the family in unpleasant 
ways. 

When reasoned with for some mis- 
demeanor, Paul would turn quite 
blank, staring away into space with 
evasive eyes. It was impossible to be 
severe with him, for the mere men- 
tion of correction caused him to wake 
up at night in fits of screaming which 
left him, and the entire household, 
exhausted. In all but one respect he 
was devoid of gratitude. Passive in 
his attitude toward Betty and Louise, 
he blandly tolerated Henry and avoided 
Mrs. Adams — who was sometimes 
sharp with him. Toward Sammy he 
displayed the most abject devotion; 
in fact, he followed him around in a 
fashion that was really embarrassing. 
He had loved the smaller boy at first 
sight, and could scarcely bear to be 
away from him. 

This was the situation when Amer- 
ica got into the war. Henry had harder 
work and longer hours, his salary 
didn’t go so far, a sense of strain 
seemed to fall upon the Adams home. 
However, they got through *the win- 
ter without mishap and with the 
coming of spring everyone began to 
feel brighter. 

Then, one hot day in June, Paul 
went down with*a sore throat. He 
was put to bed and no one thought 
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much about it. But next morning he 
was worse and Mrs. Adams called in 
the family doctor. When he came 
down, after an absurdly long time 
upstairs, his serious words changed 
the complexion of the case. The boy, 
disregarding all injunctions, had gone 
swimming in a nearby creek, a place 
strictly forbidden to all children. 
Now he had a septic infection, prob- 
ably streptococcal, was dangerously 
ill and would certainly be worse. 

For a week there was misery in the 
Adams home. Everyone moved on 
tiptoe while Paul, isolated in his attic 
bedroom, tossed and muttered in a 
raging delirium. The doctor held out 
little hope — it was a virulent germ, 
thb patient’s resistance was nil. Yet, 
by the strange inconsistency of fate, 
he survived. At the end of a desper- 
ate ten days he was out of danger, 
feebly begging to see his beloved 
Sammy. This was impossible, because 
of the danger of contagion, but notes 
and fruit were sent up by the chil- 
dren, the house came to life again, 
and everyone was happy and relieved. 

On Saturday, two mornings later, 
when Henry Adams went in to call 
Sammy for breakfast, healmost dropped 
from the shock of what he saw. In 
bed with the sleeping Sammy, his 
arm thrown around his little friend’s 
neck, breathing close to him, was 
Paul. He had crept in without dis- 
turbing the other boy, content to be 
beside him, humble as ever, in his 
love. He sent his sliding gaze past 
Henry Adams and smiled. As for 
Sammy, he sickened the same after- 
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noon, never seemed to have a chance, 
though everything was done for fiiin 
— and died of the infection four 
days later. . . . 

] was away at the time. The letter 
I sent Henry, though full of heart- 
felt sympathy, must have sounded 
trite and empty to the anguished 
father. 1 knew how deep had been 
this silent man’s afl'cction for his 
son: Sammy had been tlie mainspring 
of his life. This was the thought 
which spurred me to bitter indigna- 
tion as I wrote bidding him free him- 
self of his intolerable incubus — this 
brat for whom he had done every- 
thing, who had made him this tragic 
recompense. There were homes for 
defective children, suitable orphan- 
ages where everything would be done 
for the unhappy Paul. For heaven’s 
sake, I said, get rid of him. 

The fall had gone and winter was 
in the air when I returned from Cali- 
fornia and hastened out to visit I lenry 
Adams. As I came round the bend of 
the suburban road and approached 
the stricken house, I drew up with a 
queer j^ang, between amazement and 
disbelief. There, working in his gar- 
den, covering his herbaceous border, 
now bleak and flowerless, against the 
coming frost, was Henry, thinner, 


rather pinched with the cold, in the 
same old clothes. And helping him 
with rake and wheelbarrow ... a 
little boy. For an instant my heart 
turned over within me, I thought 
that I had seen a ghost — then I saw 
that it was Paul. 

I went slowly toward them : “Well,” 
1 said aflct an exchange of greetings, 
“you still have him.'^” 

“Yes.” Henry paused, avoiding 
my gaze. “He’s improved quite a bit 
lately . . . he’s quieter and brighter 
. . . some gland tablets they’re giv- 
ing him.” 

'Fhcre was a long silence while 
wc both watched the boy carrying 
fresh salt hay from the wheelbarrow. 
As he drew near he flushed under my 
hostile stare: the most human sign 
I had yet discovered in him. But 
it was not enough to turn the edge 
of my indignation. Overcome by a 
.sense of bitter injustice, I exclaimed: 
“All I can say . . . he’s lucky, this 
Paul Piotrostanalski — whatever his 
wretched name is!” 

“You’ll have no more trouble with 
the name.” Henry put his arm round 
the boy’s shoulder, turned and gave 
me his quiet, half-ashamed smile. 
“He’s Paul Adams now. You see, 
we’ve adopted him.” 





listen. 


is only one rule for being a good talJ^: learn how to 

— Christopher Morley 



Must There Be More Pacific JVars? 

Condensed from “Basis for Peace in the Far East** 


Nathaniel Pejfcr 


U Ni.ESS the right kind of peace 
is made at the end of this 
war in the Far East, the 
Orient will become, as Europe has 
been, the theater of recurrent war, 
with American boys plighted to 
death in faraway battles, generation 
on generation, time without end. ' 
The immediate cause of this war 
was the insistence of the United 
States that Japan abandon its at- 
tempt to conquer China, and Japan’s 
refusal. America’s long-established 
policy was to uphold China’s in- 
tegrity against all other nations and 
demand equal opportunity for trade 
in China. Japan set out to make 
China a colony closed to all but the 
Japanese. Japan saw us arrayed squarely 
against her, and struck first — at 
Pearl Flarbor. 

The basic cause of the war, there- 
fore, was that it could not be deter- 
mined by peaceful means whether 
China should be independent or a 

Nathanibl Pbffer draws upon the experi- 
ences of a long and varied residence in China, 
Japan and other parts of the Far East. He is a 
former Fellow of the Guggenheim Foundation 
for Research in China, and he was in China 
when the Japanese attacked in 1937. He is now 
associate professor of International Relations at 
Columbia University. His articles have ap- 
peared frequently in the magarines, and his 
books on the Far East delude China and Must 
We Fight in Asia? 
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colony. Other wars will have to be 
fought until that question is settled. 
The primary object of the peace 
must be to settle it. 

First, as a necessary preliminary, 
Japan must he not only defeated but 
utterly crushed. It must be driven 
from the Asiatic continent and from 
all the islands it has seized. More- 
over, it is neccsssary to carry the war 
to Japan, to leave ruins on Japanese 
soil, to destroy the principal Japa- 
nese cities and break down the in- 
dustrial mechanism. It can be done 
from the air, and it should be done. 

This may have the ring of war- 
time emotionalism, but it contains 
an essential political truth. For rea- 
sons peculiar to Japan and for the 
sake of a future without bloodshed 
Japan must be taught a terrible les- 
son. To Japan, war is the loftiest 
activity in nature. Defeat does not 
teach the tragedy of war itself or the 
consequences of aggression; it signi- 
fies only the end of an episode that 
went wrong. 

Japan, lying in an area of weaker 
nations, has been able to do all the 
fighting on other people’s soil. It is 
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Other countrysides that are scarred; 
others’ villages that arc devastated, 
with men, women and children 
slaughtered alike; it is others who 
must live out their lives among ruins. 
For Japan the safe and satisfying ad- 
venture closes with martial celebra- 
tions and emotional satisfaction. 
Only if much of their own country 
is devastated can the Japanese learn 
that war is a terrible business, that 
aggression cannot always be under- 
taken with impunity and that others 
are not the only victims. 

But once Japan is removed as a 
military menace, and forced to dis- 
gorge all the areas she has seized in 
China and elsewhere, it will then be 
necessary to take such measures as 
will enable tlic nation to live and 
prosper. I'his is the second require- 
ment for Far Eastern peace. Japan 
must be left no legitimate reason to 
cherish dreams of revenge. Certain 
concessions must be made to assure 
Japan reasonable conditions of liveli- 
hood. 

No nation as large and virile as 
Japan will long be kept at ])eacc if its 
elemental needs are not .satisfied. 
Despite its poverty of natural re- 
sources, Japan has a peculiarly fa- 
vorable situation. It lies at the door 
of a continent which has ample raw 
materials and which constitutes the 
only large undeveloped market left 
in the world. In normal economic 
competition Japan can buy raw ma- 
terials and sell manufactured goods 
cheaper than its competitors of the 
Western world, since its transporta- 


tion costs arc lower. Indeed, Japan’s 
trade was growing rapidly and stead- 
ily until 1937. Had Japan not then 
embarked on a reckless career of con- 
quest, it would in all likelihood have 
been sounder today than any other 
great modern country, 

Tlie third provision for a lasting 
peace is that China must become 
completely Independent. All foreign 
concessions and settlements, such as 
those in Shanghai and Hankow, must 
be retroceded. Foreign warships must 
be withdrawn from Chinese waters. 
Other powers must deal with China 
as an equal, and not view China as 
an area for possible exploitation or 
coloniziition. 

The fourth provision flows fiom 
the third. China, having recovered 
independence, must be made able to 
safeguard it. Fhe key to peace in the 
Far East is a China so strong that it 
will never again be a tempting prize 
of concjuest. 

7 ’o become strong enough to stand 
alone, China will need help. It faces 
a terrific task in rehabilitating war- 
torn sections. It also will need ma- 
chinery and certain raw materials 
on long-term credit, so that it can 
get started on industrialization. It 
will need technicians and engineers. 

In helping China, America will 
help itself. Chinese orders for raw 
material and machinery will help 
take up the slack in American pro- 
duction resulting from the cessation 
of war orders £^id thus cushion the 
shock of readjustment to a peace 
economy. And in the ultimate indus- 
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trializatlon of China lies the best 
prospect for the West’s return to 
normal productive equilibrium. 

China’s lack of industry restricted 
purchasing power so that most of 
its 400,000,000 people could buy 
only a narrow range of cheap com- 
modities. At that, China had made 
notable strides in the years before 
the war, and was importing $800,- 
000,000 worth of goods a year. It 
can be confidently predicted that, 
if given the assistance required, the 
curve of China’s postwar foreign 
trade will rise as steeply and swiftly 
as Japan’s did after that country’s 
industrialization. For China has far 
more natural resources and a much 
larger population. Besides, the Chi- 
nese are at least as skillful as the 
Japanese, and more adaptable. 

The fifth and last provision is that 
there must be a fundamental change 
in the position of those parts of south- 
eastern Asia that have hitherto been 
colonics of Western empires. How- 
ever decisive the victory of the 
United Nations, southeastern Asia 
will never again be politically what 
it has been. Japan and the United 
Nations are no longer the only par- 
ties to the struggle for possession. 
In each of the territories in question 
there is a third party — the native 
population — and it can be taken 
for granted that the third parties will 
not remain passive. They see through 
Japanese propaganda of “Asia for the 
Asiatics,” and know it really means 
Asia in subjection to Japan; but in 
its inverse interpretation, as signify- 
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ing Asia not for Occidentals^ the 
propaganda is devastatingly effec- 
tive. The Western empires have al- 
ready lost most of their prestige by 
failing in the first duty of empire: 
protection. 

Except for the Philippines and 
Thailand, immediate independence is 
not practicable. The native popula- 
tions in most of the colonies know 
little about self-government; in 
some, like Malaya, there is almost no 
political consciousness or economic 
capacity. But the Western powers 
must give unmistakable evidence of 
intent to grant a greater degree of 
self-government. The natives must 
be given greater participation in gov- 
ernment. Natives must be trained to 
take administrative posts, even the 
higher ones. Imperialism is on the 
wane. Emancipation can come peace- 
fully and gradually, if the empires 
are farsighted, or it can come after a 
series of revolts. But come it will. 

The peace outlined here clearly 
means undoing the past, uprooting 
the whole imperialistic system of the 
List 100 years. But in compensation 
therefor there will be the returns 
that lie in the free economic devel- 
opment of the Far East, of China in 
particular. Still more, there will be 
the recompense that lies in extricat- 
ing the Far East from the war system 
and absolving ourselves from the 
periodic sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure that will be exacted by that sys- 
tem if it becomes as deeply rooted in 
the Far East as it is in Europe. For 
that salvation, no price is too high. 



4L The untutored inventor who made 
Jules Verne’s 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea come true 
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combatted superstitions and prej- 
\ V 1 ; ^ i ‘r^i udices before. People in his home 

/ ; rf J New Jersey smiled and 

^ made circles at their heads when 

^ ^ ^ he passed. U. S. naval experts 

prove to him that 

V " the underwater trips he was mak- 

^BOUT 45 years ago a wild-eyed ing daily could not be done. Lake 
/\ fisherman staggered into a not only went on doing the impossi- 
Virginia country store shout- ble, but even claimed that his crack- 
ing that the Devil was after him. pot craft would be a major weapon 
While fishing on the Rappahannock in future wars, that it could blockade 
River he had seen what appeared to coastlines and sink shipping, that it 
be a buoy, floating upstream; then could even knock out a battleship! 
with a clap of thunder and a smell of As a red-headed 14-ycar-old of 
brimstone, a bearded, red-capped Pleasantville, N. }., with a hearty 
Lucifer rose from the waves. dislike for school, Simon Lake read 

While the theological experts Jules Verne’s 20,000 Leagues Under 
around the cracker barrel debated the Sea. He immediately began to 
the revelation, the door opened and plan a boat that would realize Verne’s 
in came Simon Lake, intent on stock- dream, and ever since that day in 
ing the larder of his newest sub- 1880 he has been designing sub- 
marine, the Argonaut /. Hearing the marines and devices to improve them, 
story, he returned to his boat and All the Lakes were inventors. Grand- 
quickly submerged. Some of those father Lake invented a seed-planting 
rivermen are go^ shots, machine. Father Lake a window- 

It didn’t surprise Simon Lake to shade roller, Co*usin Vincent a type- 
be mistaken for the Devil; he had writer, Cousin Isaac Risley a printing 
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device, and Cousin Ira a telephone. 
Uncle Ezra, a minister, built a flying 
machine and tried, without success, 
to fly it. If Simon had planned a 
rocket ship to fly to the moon, the 
Lake family would have listened with 
respect. 

When the town tried to build a 
road across the marshes to Atlantic 
City, then virgin terrain, the horses 
got mired to their bellies. Uncle 
Jesse Lake turned an old-fashioned 
horse treadmill upsidedown,mount^ 
an engine on it, and thus created an 
endless-tread tractor to do the job. 

Taking a fancy to Simon, Uncle 
Jesse brought him into his foundry 
and taught him to use tools. Simon’s 
father wanted him to go to techni- 
cal school, but since there was no 
teacher who could tell him about 
submarines, Simon was not in terested. 

Bushnell, Fulton, Holland and others 
had built underwater boats of sorts, 
but they were unreliable affairs that 
killed many of their crews, and I^ke 
was convinced that they were wrong 
in principle. Most of them dived 
headfirst ; this often piled the crew up 
in the prow; sometimes the boat 
stuck its nose in the bottom and re- 
mained there. Lake planned a subr 
mersible which, by means of project- 
ing vanes fore and aft, would retain 
an even keel while submerging and 
submerged. This principle is now used 
on all submarines. 

In those days science could throw 
little light on the things Lake needed 
to know. For instance, how much 
air does a man need.? Lake asked uni- 


versity professors, but none knew. 
So he built an airtight wooden box 
and cooped himself up, watch in 
hand, to find out how long he could 
stand it. He found that he needed 15 
cubic feet of air per hour, and he has 
used that figure ever since. 

Jules Verne’s fictional Nautilus\\2id 
a compartment through which divers 
could emerge to investigate the ocean 
bed, and Lake decided that his sub- 
marine should have one. The prob- 
lem was to open the door under 
water, yet keep the water out. One 
evening he noticed an old powder 
horn which had a small measuring 
compartment near the tip; when 
this space was full of powder, an in- 
ner valve closed, and the outer one 
could be opened to pour the correct 
charge into the musket barrel. 

Lake saw the answer to his prob- 
lem in a flash — an “air lock,” a 
small, airtight room with one door 
opening into the interior of the boat 
and another opening into the sea. 
He would enter it, release compressed 
air until the pressure was high enough 
to keep the water out, then open the 
sea door. Crews could collect oysters 
and crabs, or don diving suits to 
salvage wrecks. To him, this sea-bed 
exit was an important feature, be- 
cause he intended his boat for com- 
mercial use, not as an engine of de- 
struction. 

For 12 years Simon Lake spent 
evenings and odd moments in plan- 
ning his submarine, while he earned 
an ample living by working in the 
family foundry and from remunera- 
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tive inventions — for example, his 
safety device for windlasses on oyster 
boats, which prevented the crank 
handle from spinning backward and 
injuring the operator. 

In 1892 the navy advertised for 
bids on a submarine. Here, Lake 
thought, was a chance that the Argo- 
naut^ his “paper” submersible, would 
be built. 

In high spirits he took his plans to 
Washington. But they let him cool 
his heels for two days, then curdy 
dismissed him. On his second trip, 
the Naval Board of Construction 
approved his plans, but the decision 
concerning types of vessels to be 
built lay with Congress. Lake’s rivals 
had money, influence and political 
know-how. He lost out — and Con- 
gress spent $200,000 to build a “div- 
ing type” submarine that proved un- 
satisfactory. 

I^ke searched Wall Street for a 
backer. A crank had just tried to kill 
Russell Sage, however, and when the 
stranger from New Jersey talked about 
a boat that would operate on the 
bottom of the sea the men of money 
turned pale, and called their secre- 
taries. Simon went home empty- 
handed. 

In the fall of ’94 his aunt, Annie 
Champion, offered to pay the cost of 
building a small submarine. Lake 
and his cousin, Bart Champion, spent 
a happy winter constructing, out of 
“spit and string,” the 14-foot Argo- 
naut^ Jr,, its stubby hull made of two 
layers of pitch pine with canvas be- 
tween. She had tanks which could be 


flooded with water so that she would 
sink. There was a wooden wheel in 
front for steering along the bottom, 
and two rear drive wheels were op- 
erated by a hand crank. Lake’s cher- 
ished air lock was built into her stern, 
and an old soda-fountain tank held 
the compressed air. Air for ventila- 
tion came through a pipe from a 
buoy that floated on the surface. As 
a final touch there was a small gaso- 
line stove for cooking fish speared 
through the trap door. 

The launching in 1 895 was an even t 
comparable to the Wright brothers’ 
first flight, yet the world gave no 
heed when the two men trundled the 
crude ark to the Shrewsbury River 
and wagered their lives on Lake’s 
calculations. Everything worked ac- 
cording to plan. After screwing down 
the hatch, they flooded the tanks 
and sank to the bottom, then cranked 
the machine across the river bed and 
back. 

That summer they poked around 
the bed of New York Bay for sea 
food, and Lake, in a home-made div- 
ing suit, explored the bottom. The 
town fathers, disbelieving that Lake 
gathered oysters underwater, signed 
their names on a weighted shingle 
and threw it in the river. The sub- 
marine pioneers retrieved it. 

Although the little Argonaut, Jr,, 
was a practical submarine, the press 
viewed it with amusement and Wash- 
ington remained officially incogni- 
zant. But a few informed people 
came to Lake’s aid with funds for 
building an all-metal, gasoline-pow- 
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creel boat, launched in 1897. This 
was America’s first successful full- 
sized submarine. It went through 
trial runs with flying colors, rode out 
the roughest storms, and attracted 
attention all over the world. 

During the SpanLsh-American War, 
Lake took the Argonaut to Newport 
News and easily located the harbor 
mines. He told a naval autliority 
what he had done and showed how 
easily a submarine could put mines 
out of action and cut telegraph ca- 
bles. He was told that what he claimed 
he had done was impossible, and that 
if he did it again he would be thrown 
in jail. Vowing that he would never 
more go to Washington unless he was 
summoned there, the inventor put 
his boat to work salvaging sunken 
cargoes. 

Lake decided that a submarine 
must be able to see above the surface 
while submerged, and in 1900 asked 
optical firms to make a tube with 
lenses which would serve the pur- 
pose. When they said it was impossi- 
ble, he experimented with lenses him- 
self until he achieved success. 

In 1901 Lake was called to Wash- 
ington. High naval officers told him 
that there was no appropriation for 
the submarine they asked him to 
build, but promised to do their best 
to obtain one. Lake raisc 4 money 
from his stockholders and began con- 
struction of the 65'foot Protector, 
designed for coast defense. Work was 
stopped when a rival firm sued him 
for libel and attached his plant, but 
he hacked his way out of the diffi- 


culty and finished the boat. William 
Howard Taft, Secretary of War, sent 
three army officers to sec the boat in 
action. The Protector passed grueling 
tests, submerging for ten hours, navi- 
gating under icc, and simulating the 
laying of mines. In spite of the in- 
vestigating board’s enthusiastic re- 
port, however, the appropriation bill 
was killed in Congress. 

Russia and Japan, then at war, 
were both interested. I^ke, a pa- 
triotic man, did not wish to sell the 
weapon to a foreign power, but it 
was the only alternative to financial 
ruin. He chose Russia, and the Pro' 
tector was quietly shipped abroad. 
Her inventor followed, and spent 
seven years building submarines for 
Russia and shaping history in a man- 
ner that he could not have foreseen. 
Admiral von Tirpitz, after talking 
with I-^ke, conceived a plan for of- 
fensive submarine warfare. Krupp, 
the German arms firm, offered him a 
fat contract. Then, discovering that 
Lake’s patents were not protected in 
Germany, Krupp’s tore up the con- 
tract and Dike’s patents were legally 
stolen to build Germany’s U-boat 
fleet. 

By this time Lake’s fame was in- 
ternational. Believing that his own 
country would now recognize his 
ability, he constructed at Newport 
News an improved submarine. But 
the answer was still “No.” Lake then 
promised the navy the fastest and 
mostpowerfiilsubmarinein theworld, 
to be built with his own money; if it 
didn’t make good on all his claims 
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the government could have it for 
nothing. 

The i6i-foot Seal, launched in 
1 91 1, made world records. The icc ol 
ollicialdom was broken at last, and 
Lake was given contracts for five 
more boats. Witli the first World 
War he came into his own, building 
40 submarines for the country which 
had so long rejected him. 

Now, at 76, Simon Lake is hard at 
work on an experimental war proj- 
ect. And he is as full of ideas as ever 
for peacetime use of submarines. lie 
will not consider his lifework com- 
plete until he has proved the value of 
commercial submarines to the world. 
Recently he proposed a fleet of 7500- 
ton cargo submarines to solve the 
shipping shortage. I le says they could 
be built as cheaply as tankers, would 


cost less to operate, and could elude 
raiders by submerging. 

In his early days Lake used the 
Argonaut to recover coal and other 
cargoes from sunken vessels, and lat- 
er built equipment to recover gold 
from the sunken Liitine in the Eng- 
lish Channel, a project which was 
shelved in favor of building the Seal. 
lie predicts that much of the sea’s 
vast store of lost wealth will even- 
tually be redeemed by underwater 
wrecking boats, and that rich de- 
posits of gold, platinum and radium 
will be mined by submarine. He also 
has a plan for obtaining ocean-bed 
petroleum by submarine. 

Of course there arc experts who 
will call these things impossible. But 
Simon Lake has never understood 
that word. 


In Which We Serve” By Alexander Woollcott 

E ach reader, for his own sake, is hereby advised to let nothing short 
of bubonic plague prevent his seeing the movie which so skillfully, 
so honestly and so proudly presents the life and death of a British de- 
stroyer. In Which We Serve is the most moving picture of them all. To see 
it is an experience at once humbling and heartening. One does come away 
from it cheered up about such precarious enterprises as the war, the 
English-speaking peoples and the human race. 

I’his has been accomplished in the one medium which knows no frontier 
by a man who could add to a hard-earned professional competence a dash 
of genius. The resources of the British navy, as never before for such a 
purpose, were placed at his disposal; the resources of Noel Coward, as 
never before for any purpose, were placed at the disposal of the British 
navy, its men at sea and their folks at home. 

Before next Christmas the resulting work of collaboration will have 
been seen wherever the writs of I litler and Hirohito do not run. Territory 
available for its showing will increase in 1943. 




A FEW YEARS ago I WQS in a field ar- 
tillery regiment stationed in Okla- 
homa. While we were at practice one 
day a pair of mosquitoes — one of the 
smaller varieties down there — Hew off 
w ith a team of horses which pulled one 
of our field guns, and disappeared over a 
lull. When we got to the top of the hill 
we found that the pests had eaten the 
horses and were pitching horseshoes to 
see which one w'ould get the harness. 

— Donald F. Ta^gc, A.S., 

U. S. Naval '1 raining Station, 
Great Lakes, 111. 

A DETACHMENT of Signal Corps 
troops entrained at Camp Crowder, 
Missouri, for Los Angeles. After lo days 
the Los Angeles officials wired that the 
detachment had not arrived. 

Investigation revealed that the miss- 
ing troop train had been last seen head- 
ing west out of Phoenix, Arizona, but 
the Yuma station agent vowed he had 
seen no such train. 

Uncle Sam, by now greatly con- 
cerned, organized a searching party of 
cowboys. They finally found the train 
sitting high and dry on the desert, loo 
miles from the Southern Pacific track. 
It had got derailed onto a mirage I 
The men were still in high spirits and 
apparently had been getting plenty of 
food and drink. When asked where they 
got their grub, a soldier pointed to a 
lake and a thicket full of luscious prick- 
ly pears. A cowboy said, “Hell, feller, 
them pears and that water hole are part 
of the mirage.*’ Every soldier in the 
outfit fainted dead away from hunger 
and thirst. * 

Don’t ask me how they got the train 


back on the track. That’s a military 
secret. 

— Pvt. Paul I. Patterson, Los Angeles, Calif 

We have a lot of Georgia boys here at 
the Norfolk Navy Base, and one day I 
asked one of them why so many of his 
fellow hillbillies had enlisted in the 
navy. Well, he drawled, there just 
wa’n’t anything left to live for in the 
section where they lived. 

“How come?’’ I asked him. 

It seems that a Yankee seed salesman 
who had been through that part of 
Georgia last spring sold all the farmers a 
new type of seed corn. The first real hot 
day in [uly it all sprouted up about 
three feet by noontime, and by one 
o’clock had grown full cars. And about 
two o’clock, when the sun got hottest, 
the corn all began to explode. You 
could hear it for miles, for it made the 
damnedest racket since Sherman was 
there. I’hat Yankee had sold them all 
popcorn. 

Everyone thought that the Japs 
were attacking, and every boy rushed 
to the navy recruiting stations and 
joined up. The hillbilly said that his pa 
wrote him later that during tliis com- 
motion all the mules got so excited that 
when the popcorn began to rain down 
on them they though. t that they were in 
a blizzard, and immediately froze to 
death. 

Now, he concluded, with no mules to 
plant more corn, and no corn to grind 
into mash for corn whisky, and no corn 
meal to eat with the sowbelly, who the 
hell wants to live in Georgia? 

— Roland L. Pcarmao, A.S., Richniond, Virginia 
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^ The first account of how, hy little less than 
a miracle, we kept the Japs out of Alaska 


Report on the Aleutians 

By 

William Clcmmens 


I iTfLE STiouTofa miracle kept the 
Japs out of Alaska last June. 
^ They were not aiming at the 
Aleulian Islands; tliey were heading 
straight for the North American 
mainland. 

“And hut for the grace of God,” 
as one stall olTicer of /Maska’s Defense 
Command soberly put it, “they’d 
have come right through. By now 
they’d be running Alaska from the 
governor’s house in Juneau.” 

Instead, they pulled up, turned 
and fled westw ard. ThOsSe three dreary 
little islands — Attu, Agattu and 
Kiska, far out in the Aleutian chain 
— wx*rc all Japan gained by her all- 
out pincer attack aimed at our own 
Pacific Coast. 

One prong of that pincer ran afoul 
at Midway. Here’s what happened 
to the other on that historic second 
day of June. Under cover of the re- 
gion’s low-lying clouds and envelop- 
ing fogs, the Jap’s main invasion force 
was moving down the deserted chain 
of islands. Behind them they had al- 
ready dropped a landing party on 
Attu, seized its little radio station 
and imprisoned its 96 native Aleuts 
and one white man. Closer in they 
had left a holding force on unin- 
habited Agattu. 


Between them and the mainland 
was Dutch Harbor, the only sem- 
blance of a fortified port we had in 
that whole looo-mile chain. All that 
lay between the Japs and their goal 
was a force ecjui valent to a couple of 
regiments of WTather-wcary, poorly 
equipped men, a handful of guns and 
a few planes. 

As the powerful Japanese task 
force plowed through the heavy seas 
well ofl'shore, it turned its aerial 
spearhead at our navy’s little base. 
There was spirited but weak re- 
sistance. All the enemy’s calcula- 
tions apparently were right. 

Then the incredible happened. 
From behind them, out of nowhere, 
they were attacked by American^ 
army land-based fighting planes. 
Stunned and confused, the Japs 
pulled up. Land-based fighters com- 
ing from behind them, of Dutch 
Harbor? Wherever such planes had a 
runway, there also must be a fortified 
base. 1 he invading armada fled back 
to Kiska, out of range of American 
planes. 

By that slim margin we saved 
Alaska. Its loss would have been 
fatal. The Japs might be pasting our 
Pacific Coast with block-busters to- 
day if it hadn’t been for a gray- 
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thatched, florid-faccd, tough army 
general named Simon Bolivar Buck- 
ner, head of the Alaska Defense 
Command. While the Japs, gambling 
on their strategic gains at Pearl Har- 
bor, were laying grandiose plans for a 
transpacific assault, he too was-doing 
some longheaded scheming. He knew 
that the Aleutians were certain to be 
the enemy’s main avenue of invasion. 
The Japs knew that we used Aleutian 
waters only for fishing purposes. As 
the result of General Buckner’s plan- 
ning, a new fishing company ap- 
peared on the commercial lists of 
Alaska. Later a battered old fishing 
boat put ashore on one of the lonely 
little islands west of Dutch Harbor. 
The island hadn’t much of a port but 
it did have a strip of moderately 
level ground tucked in between the 
barren hills. 

Other parties of “fishermen” — 
the technicians to build a landing 
strip and establish servicing facilities 
for fighting planes — came ashore, 
while nondescript fishing boats, piled 
high with crates, brought bulldozers, 
trucks, lumber, fuel, food and arms 
to the site. The secret flying field was 
so carefully blended into the protec- 
tive coloration that when the Japs 
came winging in from the west they 
flew right over without seeing it. 

It was this firecracker of U. S. 
preparation that sent the Japanese 
scurrying back to Attu, Agattu and 
Kiska. 

We have kept them there by an- 
other piece of base-building wizardry. 
Sneaking through* the fog, the army 


surveyed a site in the Andreanofs, 
almost under the shadow of Kiska. 
One gray day in July one of the most 
remarkable military expeditions of 
ibc war got under way. Short of 
shipping, pressed for time, the army 
gathered together a respectable 
freighter or two, a few converted 
transports, sidc-paddlc river boats, 
fisliing craft, barges, even an old sail- 
ing schooner. Holds were packed high 
wilh crates and gear. Every square 
foot of deck space was crowded with 
men. Around them the navy threw 
a protecting curtain of ships and 
planes. All hands prayed for bad 
weather, after having cursed it for 
months. 

Low, black skies kept the Japs 
grounded for the six days it took the 
motley fleet to reach its objective 
and put men and machinery ashore 
through mountainous tides and icy 
surf. By the tenth day their back- 
breaking toil had leveled off a land- 
ing strip, and the vanguard of a 
fighting air fleet came spiraling 
through a jagged hole in the clouds. 
Another 96 hours and the first big 
bombers were landing. 

From then on, no Jap has been 
safe in the Aleutians. First they had 
to give up Attu. Then Agattu be- 
came untenable and they concen- 
trated all their defensive power on 
Kiska. Against incredible odds, fight- 
ing through a hell of nature’s hazards 
that have proved far more deadly 
than Jap shellfire, our army and navy 
have harried the invaders whenever 
a plane was able to find a rift in the 
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fog or a warship could reach a firing 
berth odsliore. WeVe dumped more 
than a million pounds of explosives 
on them, more than the Nazis spewed 
on Coventry. We’ve blasted their in- 
stallations ashore. We’ve sunk their 
supply ships at sea. We’ve blown 
their bombers out of the skies. 

But the Japs are still there. And 
we’re not going to get them out 
tomorrow. 

Aleutian weather is the worst in 
the woild. Wet, chill fog is ever jnes- 
ent. Violent, sudden storms are com- 
monplace. Seas arc so rough that de- 
stroyers actually have shipped water 
down their stacks, dliere is ever- 
lurking danger of vicious rip tides, 
uncharted rocks — and erratic mag- 
netic variations that drive compasses 
crazy. 

Finally, consider the williwaw — 
Alaska’s iicndlsh, unpredictable wind. 
In a twinkling it can expand from a 
mild breeze into a hurricane. It can 
reverse itsell on a runway in the sec- 
onds it takes a pilot to set his wheels 
on the ground at the critical point of 
his landing. It breaks up planes, 
tosses ships, upsets buildings and 
shatters nerves. It has done more 
than anything else to upset minutely 
plotted attacks. 

Before war came, the navy was 
struggling to build a “citadel” at 
Dutch Harbor with less than $3,- 
000,000 which Congress had grudg- 
ingly allowed for a $20,000,000 task. 
Beyond Dutch Harbor, which is 1000 
miles from the western end of the 
Aleutians, wc scarcely had our bear- 


ings, let alone plans. As late as 1941 
the Naval Institute Proceedings 
warned that “no charts exist of the 
great majority of Aleutian indenta- 
tions and many of those that do ex- 
ist cannot be trusted.” 

I’his same territory is an open 
book to the Japanese. Their “fisher- 
men” have plumbed every cranny 
of that island chain which leads out 
to within 700 miles of Japanese terri- 
tory. They know the vicious rip 
tides, the unmarked rocks, the faulty 
passes which haunt our naval forces. 

Navy life in the Aleutians is 
rugged, but the lot of the airplane 
pilot is even tougher. Because of al- 
most pc'rpetual fog, peaks of high 
mountains seldom are visible and 
airmen must assume that any cloud 
can be full of rocks. Because of er- 
ratic changes, no weather report is 
good for more than 30 minutes. And 
ice.? Flying Fortresses en route to 
Kiska have picked up a ton of it in 
less than a minute. 

The lives of courageous young 
pilots and the shattered wrecks of 
precious American aircraft are tragic 
testimony to our failure to prepare. 
We have had to find out, in four 
months, what the Japs have learned 
about that region in 40 years. But we 
have learned fast. Come hell and 
high water, our navy is on the job 24 
hours a day. 

Our airmen, too, have learned. 
Pilots of the prewar theoretical 
school will shudder to hear that in 
our first mass bombing of Kiska the 
mean flyihg altitude was only 75 
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feet. Under those conditions, com- 
manding officers do not favor pursuit 
pilots going out alone. Bombers with 
a navigator aboard “convoy” the 
single-seater fighters out to the bat- 
tlefield. Once over the range they 
turn the fighters loose on their mis- 
sions, then like mother hens gather 
them together again and lead them 
home safely. I'his technique has 
brought the accident curve down 
sharply. 

If the weather has worn thin the 
patience of the army and the navy, 
Kiska’s seeming invincibility has ag- 
gravated them even more, l ucked in 
their made- to-order barabaras (the 
sod-covered huts of the native 
Aleuts), so cleverly blended into the 
drab mud-colored Kiska hills as to 
be almost invisible, the Japs have 
dug themselves in deep. They hold 
one of the only two landlocked Aleu- 
tian harbors. They’re as close to their 
own Paramushiro base at the tip of 
the Japanese Kuriles as Dutch Har- 
bor is to the Alaskan mainland. They 
have an impressive array of artillery 
that lights up like a Christmas tree 
whenever we come within range. 
They manage to keep well stocked 
with ammunition, and have plenty 
of fuel and stores. 

They have been successful — and 
may be expected to continue suc- 
cessful to a degree — in sneaking 
ship-borne men and supplies into 
Kiska under cover of fog. But they 
must have a break in the weather to 
use them. And with that break, they 
are smothered with army bombers 


flying hard at the heels of the navy’s 
patrol planes and the naval watch at 
sea. 

The main Japanese force has been 
whittled down to a skeleton. They 
have practically no aircraft left. The 
“reinvasion” of Agattu, recently re- 
ported in the press, was actually 
nothing of the sort. Our aircraft 
caught a group of float-equipped 
Jap relief planes on the water when 
they stopped for fuel on a ferrying 
flight up from some point in the 
nearby Kuriles. 

The first contingents of our troops 
dropped into the desolate Aleutian 
wilderness of fog and frustration 
were poorly equipped and without 
enough food. But now planes and 
ships and guns and more men have 
been arriving, along with machin- 
ery, food, clothing, news — even 
movies. The men are beginning to 
take a pride in their new home. 
There is not a tree or a shrub within 
a thousand miles. Returning to an 
advance base after having their bul- 
let-spattered plane patched up at a 
repair base in the interior, a bomber 
crew brought in a three-foot ever- 
green. Planted with fitting cere- 
mony, and guarded by a sentry, it 
bears the legend: “National Forest.” 

The spirit is there. But, as a com- 
mand officer said, “we’re not going 
to be able to bomb the Japs out of 
Kiska. We’re going to have to go in 
there and get ’em — dig ’em out like 
you pry jiggers out of your skin. It’s 
going to cost plenty.” 

Meanwhile, we know where they 
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are quartered, whc»'c tlicir supplies 
are cached, where their aircraft are 
berthed. We Icecp a careful chart of 
every new "un that fires at one of our 
planes. Every hour of every day, 
when the objective ran be seen, we 
bomb and blast and photograph ev- 
erything that shows itself above the 
surface. 

d1ie best the Japs can do with 
Kiska is to use it for refueling sea 


raiders and submarines for the North 
Pacific, and to keep sizable naval and 
aerial task forces of the United States 
tied up in the Aleutians. Nor will 
Kiska make Japan an eflcctive air 
base from which to loose great fleets 
of bombing aircraft to spearhead an 
invasion of the United States. They 
need more than a runway to mount 
an aerial armada. Besides, the Japs 
have the williwaws, too. 




C Kay Fi^wf is, at a party, rncountered Orry Kelly, 'he 
drrss designer, and said, “1 was so surprised to read that ^^)U 
arc going into tlic Camouflage I')ivision!’' 

“\A'hy should you be surprised?” he replied. “IVe been 
camounaging you lor years!” —Sidney Skoisky 

Dekms Taylor, a gucM on Information, Please one evening, 
fumbled a question badly. When the next one was asked, ^le 
begged: ‘‘Let me have it. I want to save my face.” 

Clifton Fadiman peered at him closely and then answered 
mildly: “I’m sure I don’t know why.” —Boston ciobe 

C, 1'alltjlah Baxkhead and Peggy Joyce were chatting at 
the Stork Club. “I met the most marvelous man,” said Tal- 
lulah. “He’d be wonderful for you.” 

‘‘Is he my type?” queried Peggy. 

“Sure,” quickly responded Tallulah, “he’s alive and breath- 
ing. — Irving Hofl mao 



My Quicksilver Uncle 

Condensed from “Book of Uncles” 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


U NCLiiS are a race 
apart, created to 
save children from 
growing up to be as dull 
as their parents. They can 
afford to be natural, where 
a father can’t. Uncles can 
stuff nieces and nephews 
with candy and ice cream 
till their eyes bug out and 
their buttons pop, for 
uncles don’t have to sit up 
nights with them. 1 ney can 
teach children to skip 
school and go to the fair. They don’t 
have to sign the report cards next 
month. 

They are the only creatures in the 
world, save milch cows and hound 
dogs, that have leisure. Parents don’t 
have time for their children; they’re 
too busy earning bread and butter or 
shoes. 13ut uncles have time to sit 
down and tell stories while fathers 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin cannot remem- 
ber when he did not write, and from the begin- 
ning his mastery over words won him public 
recognition — including a Rhodes Scholarship 
and, in 1936, the Pulitzer Prize for his volume of 
lyrics, Strange Holiness. Now Professor of Eng- 
lish at Bowdoin, he lives “within a stone's throw 
of the first school I attended, in the same block 
with the house in which I was born.” This feel- 
ing of deep-rootedness is perceptible in all his 
writings. Mr. Coflin’s pprtrait of his father, his 
“Unforgettable Character,” was published in 
The Reader’s Digest in February 1942. 


sweat. Children don’t re- 
spect uncles — but they 
love them. 

Uncle Tim, who was my 
father’s youngest brother, 
was always where life was 
the thickest, fastest and 
made the most noise. He 
was a scapegrace, a teller 
of tales, the life of every 
party, a dancer, a fiddler, 
the pepper and spice and 
the glory of the family. 
My father brought him 
up after their father died. He tried to 
lame Uncle Tim to civilization, matri- 
mony and business, but he might as 
well have tried to slip a halter on the 
northwest wind, or to hold a drop 
of quicksilver on a jackknife blade. 
Quicksilver is alive and changes its 
plans; it is here, there, everywhere, 
without warning, and it is gone sud- 
denly into the grass where no one can 
ever find it again. Uncle I'im was 
like that. 

The stars were against Uncle Tim’s 
holding a job. When my father got 
him a job in a gristmill, the mill 
burned to the ground from the cigar 
Tim always slept with. Father got 
him a place in the sawmill, but Tim 
crowded the saw with too big an oak 
log, and the saw split into a thou- 
sand pieces. Tim beat the fragments 
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into the (juict woods and never re- 
turned to square accounts with his 
boss. He was the perjK'tual small 
brother, forever getting into hot 
water and having to be got out of it, 
but making his older brolhers laugh, 
too. 

Uncle Inn could dance anything 
from an Irish breakdown lo a SaAcen 
sword dance. He was douljlcqointed 
in his lingers and toes: he could move 
his shoes faster than sharp eyes could 
follow. A lig was in his joints and 
music in his marrow. 

He could sing a clear tenor like a 
wood thiush educated to giand op- 
era, and suddenly shift to a bass like 
a bullfrog in courting season. He 
had, too, the gift of whistling two 
notes at once. He bent in his chin, 
sparkled and rolled his eyes, did 
something mysterious with his throat 
muscles, and out came harmonious 
high and low notes side by side. 

Uncle 1 im could play any musical 
instrument. If there were leeds and 
tubes, his breath found its way 
around in them. When he got his 
mouth on a bass horn, he could make 
a tame horn player stare at the in- 
credible arpeggios that came out of 
the brass morning-glory. What he 
could do with a kitchen cup and a 
harmonica was something no organ 
player ever dreamed of. When he 
clamped his long black mustache, 
alive as a blacksnake, over the honey- 
comb of a harmonica’s edge and 
played sad, it was like the surf on the 
last reef of a lost ocean. 

He knew songs by the hundreds 


and made new ones as he went along. 
Some of his songs were not lor she- 
ears and they made mustached men 
blush like a field of hawkweed, but 
Uncle I’lm sang them with the inno- 
cent eyes of a boy of ten. He sang 
also of unrepentant prisoners on their 
way to the gallows; of girls like 
anemones, sg pure they willed and 
died if a man looked their way. His 
men were all buttocks and beer, his 
women all tears and true-love knots. 
And he sang hymn tunes as l hough 
they had never seen the inside of a 
church. 

He was the town champion in 
everything that had legs or fists in it. 
His long legs could scissor over a 
five-foot fence with no start. He 
could throw a man twice his size. 
He could box an Irish rail- layer to a 
standstill, then beat an ccl of a youth 
in a hundred-yard dash. He was for- 
ever taking oil his shoes and shirt to 
show small boys how to turn seven 
cartwheels in a row, or do the giant 
swing. 

My Uncle Tim’s major calling in 
life was pranks. He tied a brick to 
Mr. Snodgrass’s cow’s tail so that 
Mr. Snodgrass could milk in peace 
without getting slapped on the cheek 
every few minutes, but when the 
cow swung her tail Mr. Snodgrass fell 
on the floor and lay in an artificial 
peace for quite a while. 

Tim took the planks off the Widow 
Nye’s dry well, so that when Peter 
Jordan came to -walk out with her, 
as he had for 20 years, they fell in. 
They stayed down there all night, 
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and folks talked so, they had to 
marry the very next day and set up 
housekeeping above ground. 

And it was Uncle Tim who thought 
up putting bourbon in the raspberry 
shrub at the Free-Will Baptist pic- 
nic. Crowds gathered thicker and 
thicker at the bowl. The word spread 
clear to town, and all denominations 
became Frce-Willers for the day. 
Kverybody voted it the best Free- 
Will Baptist picnic in half a century. 
It took half the night to collect the 
Baptists and temporary Baptists and 
herd them back, singing, to every- 
day living. 

Uncle Tim kept his brothers’ and 
sisters’ children bright eyed and in 
high animal spirits. He was an artist 
with a jackknife, and shocked his 
sisters and sisters-in-law with the 
jointed pine- wood dolls he made for 
his nieces. For he was a realist in his 
ideas of feminine beauty unclothed. 
The girls weren’t allowed to play 
with the dolls, which were put away 
on a high shelf, and the small girls 
had to grow up into beautiful curves 
by accident rather than by imitation. 

Uncle Tim taught his nephews 
how to get the best apples from the 
highest tree with the sternest farmer 
warding them, how to snake the big- 
gest trout from under the deepest 
log, how to keep their tempj^r in a 
fight. He kept people busy straight- 
ening out their households after he 
had paid a call. Their houses would 
be full of small imitative editions of 
him, getting their breeches dusted 
for. having soaped the backstairs so 


that the hired man came down in a 
hurry. 

The first lime Uncle Tim ran away 
was to the Civil War. As far as I can 
make out from family tradition, it 
was a civil war, until Uncle Tim got 
in it; then it turned robust, with no 
holds barred. No general craved hav- 
ing him in his army long. He got into 
so many side wars along the Potomac 
that his regiment never could be 
straightened out long enough to take 
part in regular battles. 

Uncle Tim tried matrimony once. 
But he was not cut out for a house 
husband. Maybe if his first-born son 
had lived, he might have been har- 
nessed to providing the strain of 
quicksilver men the world so needs. 
But when the boy he loved died 
of diphtheria, he gave up family life. 
He parted with his wife after sing- 
ing her to sleep with his guitar. He 
stole out quiet in the night and left 
the guitar — his best one — for her 
torememberhim by.IIedid not leave 
his wallet. There was nothing in it. 
It was flat as a spring flounder. 

One bright October day, Uncle 
Tim must have felt fall in his bones. 
Maybe he saw ahead long, quiet eve- 
nings beside his brothers’ stoves, 
they expecting him to dance the 
hornpipe for them and he with no 
hornpipe left in his legs. He slipped 
out of their lives when nobody was 
noticing that he had sobered for an 
instant. He slipped out with a last 
prank. Father had sent him to Fal- 
mouth with a load of mackerel. He 
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sold the mackerel — but he also sold 
die sloop. With the dollars he never 
could keep from burning holes in his 
pockets, he headed into the blue 
unknown. 

A pall fell upon his brothers. They 
discovered they were aging men. 
'J’heir houses ached at night with the 
silence. 1 he ghosts of Uncle Tim*s 
songs hung in the sound the Maine 
wind made round their houses. 

My father, delegated by the 
brothers to bring Uncle Tim hack, 
put his work aside and followed 
Uncle Tim’s footsteps for nearly a 
year. Father found a print of his 
brother’s feet once or twice. In a 
saloon on tlie Bowery someone from 
Dow'n Fast had sung one night like a 
seraph, making hard men weep. That 
could be Tim. In a drab Philadelphia 
waterfront house, a board bill had 
been paid by stories that made the 
gray place a shining one. That 
sounded like Tim. In a lonely Ken- 
tucky shack, a family had sat spell- 
bound for three days before such 
dancing as the nimble mountaineers 
!iad never laid eyes on. 1 hat might 
be Tim. The track led south. That 
would be like Tim: he would have 
] leaded toward warmth as he felt his 
bones growing cool. 

But the trail grew colder and 
colder. My father came back to his 
business a decade older. 

One terrible day, a newspaper de- 
scribed a Maine man who had died 
in a shabby New Orleans house of 
smallpox. My father telegraphed and 
wrote a dozen times. Finally a photo- 


graph was secured. It was not Tim. 
My father grew a decade younger. 

A year later there was a man with 
no name, but a clothier’s mark in his 
coat, who was found dead in a shady 
Baltimore house. I’he clothier was 
from our town — the coat like one 
Tim had borrowed from my fether. 

F'ather went to Baltimore with no 
light in his eyes. I’he dead man was 
a handsome scapegoat but not Tim. 
Father came home with light back in 
his eyes. 

The years crowded in fast. My 
father’s hair grew whiter, and so did 
his brothers’. With no Tim to keep 
them companions they dropped away 
from one another. So at last most of 
them dropped into the earth. But 
the ones remaining remembered 
I'im’s music, dancing and singing. 
I’heir sons remembered some of the 
songs, like Wait for the Wagon and 
The Old Blue Britches My Grand' 
pappy Wore, But none could sing 
Tim’s way. 

For my father, remembering Tjm 
was like my remembering the jack- 
knife I lost overboard one bleak 
November day. I saw it slanting 
down dimmer and dimmer into the 
dark water where no light ever 
comes. With it went a bright piece 
of my heart. It was Tim my father 
spoke of last, the night he died. 

Quicksilver never stays. It runs off 
your jackknife into the grass. You 
can look for it among the grass- 
blades till youceyes hurt. It has gone 
back to the sun where it was born 
and where it belongs. 



<1. Heroes of the navy yards perform . 
prodigious feats of ship re[>air 


They Get Damaged JVarshtps Bach to Sea 

Condensed from Scientific American 
David O. Woodbury 


B attered warships, limping 
home from the battlegrounds 
^ of tlie seven seas, have reap- 
peared from American navy yards 
more formidable than ever — acKi- 
ally stronger in armament, and up to 
the minute in bat tie- tested equip- 
ment. Before Pearl Harbor a sunken 
hulk like the bombed destroyer Shaw 
would have been left at the bottom 
of the bay. But a new spirit of “can 
do” hoisted the Shaw out of her 
grave, fastened a false bow on her, 
and sent her 2000 miles to a West 
Coast navy yard. Within three 
months she was back in the fighting 
line, a deadlier ship than when first 
built. 

Credit for performing such mira- 
cles of rejuvenation goes to a group 
of young engineers, surgeons in steel, 
who have developed methods of their 
own, not out of books or conven- 
tional practice but out of their own 
heads. A few months ago they were 
landlubbers with little knowledge of 
ships and a merciful ignorance of of- 
ficial red tape. They were drawn 
from industry, business, laboratories, 
sometimes from college graduating 
classes. Today they wear the uni- 
forms of Naval Reserve officers of 


minor rank, and are the W'orld’s fore- 
most experts in sending broken ships 
back to sea. 

Oflicially this gang of young bloods 
is known by the prosaic title of Navy 
Yard Hull Superintendents. They 
turn out seven- week jobs in three 
weeks, and five-day repairs in a single 
night. 

How they work is typified by a 
young lieutenant who may be called 
McCantry, on repair duty in an At- 
lantic Coast yard. A battered war- 
ship was on her way in from sea, her 
“availability” for overhaul only eight 
days. The Boss Hull Superintendent 
summoned McCantry. “Turn the 
yard loose on her,” he ordered, “I’ll 
inform your wife you won’t be 
home.” 

Mac grinned ; this was a challenge 
such as he loved to meet. He began 
rounding up his forces. Within ten 
minutes bosses and estimators were 
on their way down the harbor on a 
tug. Half an hour later they had 
scrambled aboard the tired warship. 
During the trip back to the yard 
they inspected the damage and laid 
their plans. There was plenty to do. 
New A-A guns, new cranes for the 
boats, new magazines and fire con- 
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trol; hull plates removed and straight- 
ened, mast reset. Fuel tanks cleaned 
and relined, radio equipment re- 
placed, crew’s quarters remodeled, 
windlasses, anchor gear and steering 
equipment overhauled. Ventilating 
system, boat cradles pulled down 
and refitted. And at the bottom of 
the list was this: Complete overhaul 
and repair of potato-peeling machine. 

A month’s work by prewar stand- 
ards. Snatching pad and pencil, Mc- 
Cantry began to break down the 
list' and pass the sheets to various 
yard bosses amid a cross fire of dis- 
cussion and orders. There was no 
time for formal blueprints or routine 
procedure. Every foreman must carry 
his part of the work in his head or 
sera tell ed on the back of an old en- 
velope. 

In the hour and a half required to 
dry 'dock the ship, a thousand men, 
drawn from every department, 
swarmed aboard with their tools. 
Power lines were going up, portable 
machines were swinging aboard from 
overhead cranes; stagings were being 
lowered over the ship’s sides. 

Already familiar with the ship’s 
layout, McCantry began circulating 
methodically, showing riveters and 
welders, carpenters and linoleum 
layers how to work without interfer- 
ing with their neighbors. For 66 
hours he remained aboard without 
sleep, carrying a sandwich in his 
hand and a bottle of pop in his 
pocket. Only by the third night was 
he so sure of success that he could 
snatch a few hours’ sleep. 


It was McCan try’s hunger for 
punishment and his calm assumption 
that every man under him could 
take it that put this job through. 
At the end of six days and nights, 
with all hands working 1 6-hour shifts, 
the ship was completely repaired — 
even to the potato-peeling machine. 
On the seventh day it was ready for 
sea, better than new. 

McCantry and his companions cut 
their eyeteeth on the Allied war- 
ships that limped into our yards in 
1940 and ’41, survivors of attacks by 
torpedo, naval gun and aerial bomb. 
Some were almost total wrecks. 
Moreover, they were built in a dif- 
ferent style from our own. Thou- 
sands of small fittings — valves, 
bolts, pipes and machines — could 
not be replaced out of American 
stock. Many a repair part had to be 
made specially for the job. 

This kind of work taught the 
young technicians to improvise. 
When standard steel plates were not 
wide enough, they patched smaller 
ones together by welding. When 
American electric lamps didn’t fit 
foreign sockets, they ripped out 
whole wiring systems and put in new 
ones. With the huge resources of 
the yards at their disposal, and no 
other limit than their own ingenuity 
and endurance, the Hull Superin- 
tendents soon left standard practice 
behind. 

A typical case of heavy repair con- 
fronted a sandy-haired young ensign 
named Mullins, less than two years 
out of engineering school. He had to 
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get a ship into dry dock without per- 
mitting her ragged bottom plates to 
smash up the dock flooring, jumping 
into a diving suit, Mullins, who had 
never before been down, joined a 
couple of professional divers with 
underwater cutting torches. The 
three of them spent all day and part 
of the night cutting loose jagged 
pieces of steel, constantly in danger 
of having their life lines cut by the 
knife-sharp edges all around them. 
As a result, repairs beat every previ- 
ous record set by the yard. Mullins’ 
example in that first risky operation 
put every workman on his mettle. 

Admiral Yarnell, of China fame, 
is credited with the idea of digging 
out these commandos of the ship- 
yards. He made a tour of technical 
colleges and large corporations and 
interviewed hundreds of men from 
25 to 30 who had shown outstanding 
ability along engineering lines. He 
told them there was a big job to do 
in the yards; that he could offer them 
little money and no fame but they 
would have an unbeatable oppor- 
tunity to serve their country by do- 
ing the work they knew best. They 
joined the Reserve in droves. 

McCantry, for example, was a weld- 
ing specialist for a large manufactur- 
ing outfit. Mullins worked for a farm 
machinery concern. Baker, a^cement 
plant engineer, sailed with a gang of 
mechanics to Pearl Harbor just in 
time for the Jap onslaught. It was 
he who organized repair of the Shaw, 
Others like him sgre responsible for 
getting the rest of the ships damaged 


on December 7 back at sea in record 
time. 

Lieutenant 7 Tlford’s high-water 
mark was a vessel with a smashed 
mast and a lot of topside damage, 
tiiat had to be sent to sea in three 
days. Ihe new mast was ready 12 
hours before sailing time, and Tel- 
ford decided to set it himsclL So, 
about midnight, he climbed aboard 
the spar and rode into the sky at the 
end of a wire-rope sling sus[>ended 
from a crane. Por three hours he jock- 
eyed the mast up and down, easing 
it into place in the ship by signaling 
the crane operator with a flashlight. 

All through the night Telford 
swung in the air, singing. By dawn 
he was pretty well frozen, but jiride 
sent him below to try to insert a 
piece of thin paper between mast 
butt and seat when the job ol lower- 
ing was done. No mast had ever 
fitted before on the first try, but this 
one did. Telford had made the meas- 
urements for it himself and was not 
in error by a thousandth of an inch. 

The spirit that sent the pioneers 
across the plains and drove back the 
frontiers of science in the laborato- 
ries is sustaining these youngsters 
through their long night vigils and 
daily grinds. The navy has let loose 
their native American love for in- 
vention, unhampered by routine and 
red tape. These hull superintendents 
don’t get medals or newspaper head- 
lines, but they get something else — 
the certain knowledge that without 
them many a ship would never again 
meet the enemy. 



Soldier'^s Mall 


Condensed from The Rotarian 
Stanley High 


T rriR'i'Y THOUSAND letters to Amer- 
ican soldiers overseas were “lost” 
when a plane crashed off New- 
foundland last October. Two weeks 
later, divers recovered the 40 mail- 
bags from 40 feet of water. At the 
Army Post Office in New York City 
army mail clerks took over. Each of 
the :^o,ooo envelopes was separately 
dried. Within a month all but 20 
pounds of the 1000 pounds of letters 
had been readdressed, re-enveloped 
when necessary, and dispatched again 
overseas. 

When the U. S. Expeditionary 
Force set out for Africa, members of 
the Army Postal Service were on the 
transports. En route they sorted mail 
received just prior to sailing. Ashore, 
they set up mobile post offices, ad- 
vanced with the troops, and were 
passing out mail to soldiers who had 
been less than 24 hours in Africa. 

Last December, Christmas mail 
was still being posted here, too late 
for regular delivery to troops over- 
seas. General Marshall and Secretary 
Stimson are great believers in the 
value of mail, so the Army Air Trans- 
port Command turned over more 
than a dozen big planes and 31,000,- 
000 belated Christmas letters, some 
of them posted only ten days before 
December 25, reached the troops in 
time. 


oCellcrH from home are regarded by 
army and navy as munitions of war 
and every effort is made to sec that 
our men, wherever tliey are, get tliem. 

Thus, on every continent and on 
islands from Iceland to Guadalcanal, 
the postal services of the army and 
navy are delivering the mail to our 
fighting men, against unbelievable 
odds of geography, war and acts of 
God. For mail from home, as boost 
and bolster for morale, is a military 
necessity. 

These overseas post offices are set 
up in trucks, tents, boats, hotels, 
schools and even churches. The APO 
on Guadalcanal is in a wooden build- 
ing which the Japs put up. Trucks 
from each combat unit pick up mail 
there, and platoon sergeants have 
carried letters directly to men in the 
foxholes. In Greenland and Alaska 
some mail is dropped from planes. 
Many bags of mail a week go by 
air to the Aleutians. In Australia, 
chartered commercial planes give daily 
service over a 3000-mile route. 

When mail from home arrives over- 
seas, the postal clerks don’t stop sort- 
ing until all of it is ready for distribu- 
tion. When, fq^ example, 7000 bags 
of mail arrived at New Caledonia on 
December 15, the post office went on 
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a 24' hour shift until the last letter 
had been sorted. 

An oflicer of the Army Postal Serv- 
ice reports that “in the juiddlc of 
battle, with stuff dropping all around 
iliem, men will put the mail call ahead 
o[ the mess call.” “If I had to choose,” 
a navy skipper told me, “between 
taking aboard fresh food or mail, Pd 
lake mail every time. The boys seem 
to manage when food is scarce, but 
being short-rationed on mail really 
gets them down.” 

Army Postal Service estimates that 
1 he average soldier writes four letters 
a week and receives seven. Not all of 
this mail comes from families or 
friends. To buck up Private Tommy 
Smith, a w'holc county may have 
been organized to write him letters. 
A radio program offers prizes to chil- 
dren who get persons to write to 
soldiers. Of 150 letters recently re- 
ceived by a unit in Iceland, 83 such 
mass-production messages went to 
one soldier, and Fort Devens, Mass., 
received 1400 letters addressed to a 
soldier no one at Devens or in the 
War Department had ever heard of. 
Such organized letter-writing is a 
headache — the soldiers don’t care 
for letters from strangers, and the 
War Department urges that people 
write only to soldiers they know. 

A cable can be sent to or by a sol- 
dier in the Atlantic or Pacific areas 
for 60 cents, if one of 136 form mes- 
sages is used. These cover almost 
every contingency: “Love and Kisses,” 
‘'Are You All Right? Worried about 
Ypu,” “Son Born,” and so on. Last 


log 

November the Army Post Office in 
New York sent through 40,000 such 
cables. 

About ten percent of army-navy 
mail is improperly addressed. Last 
October the New York Port of Em- 
barkation Post Office handled 379,- 
800 such letters and 7280 misad- 
dressed parcels. The full time of 100 
men is required to run down and 
correct these mistakes. Ninety-five 
percent of them finally reach their 
intended destination — but not as 
promptly as if they were properly 
addressed. Inclusion of the Army 
Post Office (APO) number is espe- 
cially important, for if it is omitted, 
the letter or parcel must be held up 
until the alphabetical personnel files 
are thumbed through and the num- 
ber is found and added. 

Every large port post office has a 
staff of men to re wrap inadequately 
packaged tokens of love from home 
— a pathetic welter of battered cakes, 
melted chocolates, socks, framed photo- 
graphs and scores of other things. 

Under a recent regulation, no more 
packages may be sent to troops over- 
seas unless you present to your post 
oflice a soldier’s request for the arti- 
cle and his commanding officer’s ap- 
proval. Too many people were send- 
ing things that were either provided 
by the army or could be bought 
more cheaply at a post exchange. 
For example, 20 percent of the 
packages to soldiers contained ciga- 
rettes, which troops overseas can buy 
for five or six cents a pack. 

Home-town neivspapers take much 
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badly needed cargo space; and 
reports, particularly from com- 
bat areas, indicate that they 
are only sketchily read. Hence, 
newspapers and magazines may 
be sent to soldiers and sailors 
only by the publishers. 

Thesafest, speediest letterserv- 
ice to men overseas is V-mail. It 
was launched last June and about 
1,000,000 V-letters are delivered 
every week. Where V-mail facili- 
ties exist, it is now the only mail 
service by air to and from men 
overseas. 

Instead of forwarding the let- 
ter itself, the APO has it photo- 
graphed on 1 6-millimeter micro- 
film, one 90-foot roll of which 
will contain miniature reproduc- 
tions of 1 700 V-tet ters and weighs 
only five and one half ounces. To 
transport 1700 ordinary one-page let- 
ters would require 34 times as much 
cargo space. 

After crossing the ocean and arriv- 
ing at a V-mail station, a photo- 
graphic enlargement of each letter is 
made and sealed in an envelope for 
delivery to the person addressed. If 
microfilms are lost in transit, the port 
post office sends duplicates. To use 
V-mail, simply ask for a form at your 
local post office or stationer, wTite 
your message on it, address carefully, 
stamp it and mail it as you would 
any other letter. 

Last October the USO in San 


If You Are Sending Mail 
to a Man Overseas: 

Use his complete address. 

Send no packages unless the soldier 
has requested the article and sends 
you his commanding officer’s written 
approval. 

See that parcels do not exceed the 
prescribed size limit; wrap securely; use 
strong twine, heavy paper, a good con- 
tainer — not glass. 

Send news clippings — entire new's- 
papers are forbidden except on sub- 
scription, direct from the publisher. 

Use V-mail; it goes by air, gets there 
faster, more safely, saves cargo space. 

Don’t put enclosures in V-mail letters; 
they can’t be forwarded by microfilm. 
Write often — and make it cheerful. 

Francisco received a packet of sev- 
eral hundred letters without enve- 
lopes, written to home folks by ma- 
rines on Guadalcanal. Stationery had 
run out, so the boys had used mud- 
spattered Chinese lice paper or scraps 
of wrapping paper. A marine chap- 
lain on Guadalcanal had sent the 
bundle to the USO with the request 
that the letters be addressed and 
mailed — which they promptly were. 

“The mail,’’ said a navy postal 
officer, “is a valuable munition of 
war, and we treat it as such.” 

So, when you write a cheerful let- 
ter to your soldier, you’re really 
“passing the ammunition.” 



The Legal Five and Dime 

Condensed from The Christian Science Monitor 
Joseph M. Weresch 


M r. and Mrs. John Smith and 
thousands of other Phila- 
. delphians of modest income 
.lie buying legal advice over the 
ounter, at plainly marked prices, 
lust the way they buy butler and 
(ggs. Launched as an experiment, 
the Neighborhood Law Oilicc Plan 
IS now firmly established. Since No- 
^ ember i, 1939, it has served 3500 
«.!icnts. Thcie are now nine offices. 
The 27 attorneys participating have 
their own practices, but put in a 
number of hours each day ii; a Neigh- 
borhood Office. It is not charity; 
ev'en at bargain rates, the three busi- 
est offices cleared $5000 apiece last 
year, to be divided among three 
[')artners in each. 

Bargain rates they arc. A schedule 
of fees is posted on the wall of each 
office. Here are some of the prices: 
half-hour consultation, Ji; drawing 
will disposing of property worth $200 
or less, $2, above I200, $5; drawing 
base, $2; preparing income-tax re- 
t urn, $1.50; settling family difficulty,. 
V; landlord- tenant dispute, |io. 

The offices are in small store fronts, 
or one flight up in small office build- 
ings, or in the front room of a con- 
verted house. No imposing array of 
expensive law books greets the client; 
the furnishings are a few tables and 
chairs, a typewritenand a file cabinet. 


The organizing committee made 
it a rule to pick locations in the 
same block with a 5-and- 1 o-cent store 
or a movie theater, knowing this 
meant a high traffic count. Newspapers 
promptly dubbed the venture the 
“five and dime law offices.” 

That was back in 1939, wffien Rob- 
ert D. Abrahams got the backing of 
the local chapter of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild to make his experi- 
ment. He had argued that there was 
a great need of legal service for pco- 
j)le of small incomes, yet distinctly 
not of the kind the Legal Aid So- 
ciety serves. The service he pro- 
posed would be good both for clients 
and young lawyers, he argued. Low 
fees, stated in advance, would bring 
in people who had never before used 
a lawyer. Young attorneys would 
get experience, make wide acquaint- 
ance and serve their communities. 

And he strongly emphasized the 
opportunity to practice “preventive 
law,” which, he insists, is still in its 
infancy. People are urged to come 
in before they sign leases, buy on 
installment, purchase real estate or 
sign contracts. 

The Neighborhood Law Offices 
were a success from the day the first 
six opened with 36 attorneys. Abra- 
hams’ theories worked out completely. 
Among the clients, one in five is a 
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housewife, one in five a skilled worker. 
One office specializes in solving farm- 
ers’ problems. Small storekeepers, 
teachers, civil service employes also 
use the service. Eighty-two percent 
of these clients never had consulted a 
lawyer before. Not two percent of 
matters handled get into court. 

Family difficulties of various kinds 
— involving property, children, mar- 
ital quarrels — top the list of cases 
handled. But almost as numerous are 
wage disputes, workmen’s compen- 
sation, insolvency, repossessions, com- 
mercial gypperies, money lenders’ 
sharp practices. 

One criticism is that the low prices 
tend to lower the level of fees for all 
lawyers. Abrahams believes that 
since four out of five clients never 
had been to a law office they prob- 
ably would not have visited other 
attorneys if this service had not been 
available. 

The whole service is kept on a 
human, neighborly basis. '‘It is the 
dignity of the client, not that of the 


lawyer, which counts,” says one of 
the maxims drawn up by the ad- 
visory committee. Another notes 
that “the lawyer should not be re- 
mote from his client cither in geog- 
raphy or understanding.” A third: 
“The lawyer who makes a mystery 
of his fees makes a critic of his client.” 

A steady stream of lawyers from 
other cities come to Philadelphia to 
look over the Neighborhood Law 
Offices. Already similar low-cost 
plans have been put in operation 
in Chicago, I-DS Angeles, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

The ultimate accolade is a report 
of a committee of the American Bar 
Association, praising the Philadel- 
phia setup and commenting: 

“There is a latent and untapped 
need for low-cost legal service. If the 
people know that they can find a 
law office in their own neighborhood 
where they can obtain advice about 
their problems for a modest fee, the 
resulting good will toward the bar 
will be almost inestimable.” 




One War at a Time 

C. . At A certain U. S. military camp the officers who examine 
candidates for officers* training hit upon a wonderful question 
for testing the poise and mental equilibrium of Southerners who 
appear before them. Each candidate is asked what he would do 
if his state seceded from the Union. 

When they sprang it on a Georgia man, his oyes lit with a holy 
fire, but he quickly got himself in hand. “We got to finish this 
war first, suh,” he said. — . The New Yorker 
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The Business End of Our Global bE ar 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Millard C. Pang Jit 


r is good military strategy to get 
there “fustesi with the most- 
est” men. And in modern mech- 
anized war it helps, too, if the enemy 
gets there “lastest with the leastest** 
materials. 

1 ligh strategy in this kind of war- 
fare is centered in our Board of F.cjo- 
nomic Wartare. It directs the use of 
the mighty economic power of the 
United States throughout the world 
to insure defeat of the Axis. It oper- 
ates on three fronts — export, im- 
port, economic warfare analysis. It 
uses control of all commercial ship- 
ments to foreign countries to keep 
needed goods moving to friendly 
nations while preventing goods from 
reaching unfriendly hands. 

In less than a year, it has directed 
the importation of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of strategic 
materials urgently needed by United 
States war industries. Strategies for 
the campaigns of military as well as 
economic warfare arc blueprinted on 
the basis of exliaustivc, day-to-day 
analyses of the economic position of 
all nations, developed by expert 
analysts. BEW’s fight to- win the 
economic war for the United Na- 
tions is waged on global battlefields 
against bitter Axis opposition. It’s a 
bare-fisted scrap, tough, relentless — 
and (grimly) fascinating. 


Uiniid of I !i (>»)( /rnlf! W iirf^irO 

V II' .i*M ill a I'.ih li ..s-i hal- 

lii‘ willi for nia- 

hTial«. 


The Board is made up of the 
Vice-President, seven cabinet mem- 
bers, the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator, and the chairman of the 
War Production Board. Field gen- 
eral is the militant Texan, Milo 
Perkins, who has a staff of 3000, not 
including allies in the Departments 
of Stale, Justice and Commerce, the 
Tariff Commission and elsewhere. 

Actually, in this battle-of-wits- 
with-no-holds barred almost anyone 
can help. “When you pool the col- 
lective information of 132,000,000 
intelligent, alert people you’d be 
surprised how much we know about 
our enemies,” one BEW sleuth ob- 
served. 

As a case in point, a United States 
exporting company recently re- 
ported a sudden increase in rush 
orders from South America for a 
certain type of needle. Quick com- 
paring of notes with the British 
Ministry of Economic Warfare and 
with our own intelligence services 
cracked the case. The RAF had 
dropped a block buster on the only 
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factory in Nazi Europe making that 
kind of needle, and Hitler was try- 
ing, in a desperate hurry, to get 
American needles to sew up his 
ersatz tents, parachutes and, figura- 
tively, his pants. The needles, of 
course, were promptly embargoed. 

Without an individual export li- 
cense granted by BEW absolutely 
no strategic materials or articles can 
be exported. The board reviews be- 
tween 6000 and 8000 applications 
daily, acting on every one within a 
few hours. One day’s sifting pro- 
duced an order from Ilis Imperial 
Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, for one clothbound book. 
Cost $1.35. That shipment was li- 
censed, but a king’s request for 
some bathtubs was turned down. 

“Innocent” and “trivial” applica- 
tions receive the same attention as 
do the biggest. A request to export a 
dozen machetes to Manaos, Brazil, 
may mean that until they arrive, for 
use by native seringuciros, a whole 
elaborately equipped rubber expe- 
dition is being held up. 

Innocuous-looking requests some- 
times put Uncle llawkshaw on the 
trail of Axis agents. More than ii,- 
000 foreign individuals and firms are 
on the U. S. blacklist, and they will 
try any ruse to obtain goods. ^Ehere 
was the South American “barber” 
who was importing steel plate, and 
the dentist whose practice appar- 
ently called for the use of several 
cases of high-speed ammunition. 

These are small fry compared to 
the “Kidd” Brothers of the Low 


Islands off Central America. The 
brothers, reputedly the descendants 
of British pirates, are “smugglers by 
heredity, training, and taste,” ac- 
cording to authentic sources in their 
community. One brother has a 
monopoly on the mahogany indus- 
try in a Central American country; 
another dominates the boat-building 
industry. And the economy of the 
entire area seems to operate on Kidd 
oil — as perhaps do Axis submarines. 
The brothers and several cousins 
have been in and out of jail several 
times since the war began, but after 
each arrest the evidence seems to 
disintegrate. 

By every test the Kidds belong 
on the blacklist. But Kidd mahog- 
any and Kidd shipyards are neces- 
sary to us. So by a cat-and-mouse 
type of working compromise, vital 
suj'iplies arc sometimes allowed to 
proceed to the Kidds but at the same 
time accurate tabs are kept on every 
boat built and every cargo carried 
by them. Also, the services rendered 
in favor of the United Nations bv 

d 

the brothers far outweigh in impor- 
tance the supplies received from the 
United States. 

Economic warfare is a dealer ’s- 
choicc, table-stakes sort of game, in 
which the ends often justify bizarre 
means. A few months after Pearl 
Harbor an application came in from 
a foreign firm of doubtful character 
asking licenses for export of a strange 
assortment of ^amen’s stores and 
ship parts to a neutral but strategic 
island in the Pacific. BEW stalled 
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while it cheeked up. It developed 
that two large fishing trawlers oper- 
ating from the island had two crews 
each — one nondescript crew for ap- 
pearances in port and a Japanese 
crew for sea duty. With the goods 
ordered from ihe United States, the 
trawlers could be made into torpedo 
boars. 

To prove that it can appreciate a 
good trick when it sees one, and still 
go the trickster one better, BEW 
first arranged to have the Jap crews 
sent home, then il released the gockls. 
I’he merchant had to go through 
with the deal. Final score — two 
well-equipped boats now bring regu- 
lar cargoes of valuable war com- 
modities from the island to the 
United States. 

BEW also takes time to deal with 
rogues whose practices may hurt our 
trade relations. Several times a month 
a letter will come in from some for- 
eign firm of good standing, stating 
that it has received notice of having 
been granted an export license it 
hasn’t even asked for. This is usually 
all the tip-off BEW needs to put the 
finger on some American fly-by- 
nighter trying thus to obtain scarce 
goods for sale at exorbitant prices 
here at home. 

Another favorite ruse is to get ac- 
tual orders from foreign firms, ob- 
tain an export license at the price 
ceiling, then substitute a phony bill 
of lading charging the unwary for- 
eign buyer twice the U. S. price 
ceiling for the goods. The State De- 
partment has a keen interest in see- 


ing sucli chisclers caught because 
their traffic is damaging our commer- 
cial reputation, so zealously guarded 
under the Good Neighbor policy. 

BliW has found and cither requi- 
sitioned or diverted through sales 
for our own war use more than $32,- 
000,000 worth of materials, much of 
which was owned by enemy agents 
or by neutrals unable to export the 
gocxls. rips from patriotic ware- 
housemen and commercial firms, and 
study of storage receipts and other 
documents, have enabled BEW to 
find 5000 tons of raw rubber, 915 
tons of toluol, 126 military aircraft, 
3,000,000 burlap bags and even 8300 
pounds of coITee, 

One of the important hauls of 
foreign-owned goods was a large 
group of fighter and bomber planes 
intended for shipment to Thailand. 
These were requisitioned before that 
country was occupied by the Japanese. 

Besides these various methods of 
keeping the Axis from getting war 
goods from us, BEW plays the dog- 
in- thc-manger game of preventing 
the enemy from getting useful war 
materials from anyone else. The 
trick is to get such goods first, 
whether we need them or not. Usu- 
ally we do. 

Spain produces hides, wool, tung- 
sten, tin and ol her strategic materials 
that Hiller needs badly. But for 
months his agents have been pacing 
the floors in their Madrid hotel rooms 
cursing the Yankee horse-traders 
who have been outbidding them. 
Not with gold, which is worthless for 
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tills kind of dealing, but with oil for 
Spanish fishing boats, and with food 
— the Number One weapon of mod- 
ern war. During the past year BEW 
has been able to buy $32,000,000 
worth of war gorxls within Europe. 

Last winter BEW noted unusual 
activity in the international fur 
business — about the time so many 
Nazis v/erc being frostbitten in 
Russia. We embargoed the export of 
furs from the United States and then 
bought up abroad all the rabbitskins 
and other pelts destined for “neu- 
tral” European markets. 

We arc underwriting the surplus 
of Peru’s long-staple cotton. Before 
the war, Japan was Peru’s best cus- 
tomer for this commodity. Nothing 
pleases our economic strategists more 
than to think up a new bottleneck 
for the ersatz Axis economics to 
squeeze through. 

All told, orders have been issued 
for more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of strategic materials from abroad. 
Hundreds of tons of quartz crystals, 
mica, tantalitc, rubber, platinum 
and industrial diamonds have been 
brought back from all over the world 
in the “flying boxcars” of the air 
transport services. 


By contrast the Germans must re- 
sort to small-time smuggling to ob- 
tain even needles. 'Phey will go to 
any length to get platinum for the 
ignition systems of their airplane 
motors. 

One night a Baltimore jeweler re- 
ceived a call from New York, asking 
if he would sell $2000 worth of plati- 
num. The voice olTered to send f 1000 
by wire and pay the balance in two 
days, when the platinum would be 
called for. ITe jeweler agreed but 
quickly tipped off the FBI. When the 
customer arrived to pick up his 
platinum, one G-man was clerking 
in the jewHry store, two more were 
in the back room, and another hap- 
pened to park outside just in time to 
haul Hiller’s agent oil' to the brig. 
The man was a “Greek sailor” on a 
neutral ship, and he was doing quite 
a business in platinum for Germany 
via his dirty sea bags and bunk 
mattress. 

'Fhe Nazis and Japs have built up 
an impressive reputation as fifth 
columnists and saboteurs. But when 
it comes to the fine art of economic 
warfare Uncle Hawkshaw usually gets 
there fustest and comes back with 
the mostest. 


Our Men in the Armed Services Want Good Books 

Send all you can to your local collection center for the 

1943 VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 



^^See You in Manila!'^'* 

Condcns('cl from The American Legion Magazine 
Fnwc Shor 

S ERGEANT Eiistacio Corpuz of the ^ . 

Philippine army swore as the L/nc le Sam’s new lo/^ijnenls of Fili- 
' tiny 5.5. Macta 7 l tossed through pmos have no abstract ideas about 
the Pacific. Ilis wounded legs were 
encased in a plaster cast, but he half *’”* 
rose from Iris cot and shook a clenched 

fist toward his receding homeland. are far superior to any I have seen in 
“I’ll be back,” he vowed. “I’lLbe my army career,” says Colonel 
back with thousands of Filipinos. OlHcy. '‘The minute you pul one of 
And when we’re through there won’t these boys in uniform he wants a 
be a live Jap on our islands.” rifle. The minute he gets a rifle lie 

Today, a year later, Sergeant wan is on a boat. He can’t under- 
Eustacio Corpuz of the army of the stand why we don’t ship him out 
United States, with other h'ilipinos right away, so he can start shooting 
who escaped the Japs, is helping Japs.” 

train one of our most amazing mili- They have adequate incentive, 
tary outfits, the Filipino Infantry. “My daughter is in Manila,” said 
Selective Service classified Fili- one soldier when it was explained to 
pinos as aliens. F'ilipinos all over the him tliat, being over 38, he could 
United States exploded with indig- apply for discharge. “I do not like to 
nation; 50 of them telegraphed for- think about what is happening to 
mal protest. They wanted to fight, her. And both my sons died fighting 
Accordingly, last summer a Fili- in the Philippine army.” 
pino regiment was organized under “My mother is starving in a con- 
thc command of Colonel Robert II. centration camp,” says a lieutenant. 
Oflley, a West Pointer who grew up Ninety percent of the personnel 
in the Philippines and speaks Taga- have close relatives living under the 
log. When he arrived in California, heel of the Japs. To these pint-size 

he found that the First Filipino In- soldiers this war is a personal grudge 

fan try consisted of three officers and fight. 

eight men. In half a year the com- This leads to phenomena that 
inand grew to 7000 men — two regi- make old army men blink. For in- 

ments — and eager volunteers still stance, it is common practice in 

swarm into Fort Ord. most outfits to make Sunday duty 

“Their enthusiasm and discipline a penalty for little mistakes. When 

Copyright 1043, The American Legion, i Pari(_ Ave., N, Y. C, 

{The American Legion Magazine, March, '43) 117 
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the Filipinos discovered how they 
could get seven days’ training in- 
stead of six, they all began to show 
up for inspect ion with a muddy shoe 
or a button unfastened. So Sunday 
drill as a form of punishment had to 
be abolished. 

In most army units the soft jobs in 
tlie offices are “gravy.” Filipinos who 
can do office work won’t reveal the 
fact. “We assign a man to a type- 
writer,” says a regimental adjutant, 
“and he brings his rifle with him. 
When he isn’t typing he’s taking the 
rifle apart or studying his Soldier’s 
Handbook.” 

An officer passing a Filipino bar- 
racks after taps was puzzled by a 
steady rapping inside. He investi- 
gated. Two soldiers were practicing 
Morse code by knocking on the 
floor. “Better wait until tomorrow,” 
he suggested. “You’re probably 
keeping the whole platoon awake.” 
The sergeant spoke up. “it’s all right, 
sir. The rest of us listen. We practice 
like this an hour or two each night.” 

Soldiers in training are given a ten- 
minute rest period in every hour, 
wffiich they usually devote to smok- 
ing and casual conversation. The 
Pinoys, as the Filipinos call them- 
selves, turn it into a question period, 
bombarding their instructors with 
rapid-fire queries, giving commands 
to one another and correcting each 
other’s mistakes. They buy text- 
books on all phases of military train- 
ing and hold informal seminars in 
their barracks. 

Lift the lid of the average soldier’s 


locker and you’ll find his “pin-up 
girl” — a picture of Ginny Sims or 
Dorothy Lamour. There’s no glam- 
our in the average Filipino “pin-up”; 
usually it’s a rule he wants to burn 
into his mind, like “Always zigzag 
through tall grass; a straight path is 
easily spotted by the enemy.” The 
picture he tacks up is one of General 
MacArthur. 

There have been only two Fili- 
pinos in the guardhouse since the 
outfit was formed — and they were 
in for speeding while off the post. 
The job of Prison Officer has been 
abolished. 

Still, there are prol)lcms. Many of 
these small men can hardly reach 
the trigger of a Springfield, and this 
affects their marksmanship. Now 
most units have Garands, with a 
shorter stock. Some officers, how- 
ever, recommend that all Filipinos 
be armed with the new carbine — 
accurate as a rifle up to 300 yards 
and much easier for the Pinoys to 
handle. “That’s range enough for the 
jungle fighting these boys are best 
fitted lor.” 

The troops themselves have ex- 
pressed just one grievance; they 
don’t think they have enough bolos 
— the two-foot knife which the 
army issues sparingly. Curved slightly 
and razor sharp, it is used mostly for 
cutting through underbrush. But as 
a weapon the Pinoy would gladly 
trade his bayonet for it. 

The greatest ^tumbling block was 
language. Many of the men have 
difficulty understanding EngUsh. 
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They especially can’t understand 
sergeantese, “I’he Filipino soldier,” 
says Colonel Oflley, “hates to admit 
that he doesn’t understand, for that 
would reflect on the officer. As a re- 
sult, he says that he understands 
when he doesn’t.” But now 40 per- 
cent of their commissioned officers 
arc Pinoys, so that lately it has be- 
come possible to give class instruc- 
tion in native dialects. Commands, 
however, are always in English. 

The highly sensitive Pinoys must 
never be “bawled out” in old arn^y 
fashion. The dressing down vvhich 
might spur an ordinary soldier to 
greater endeavor would probably 
bring tears to the eyes of a Filipino 
private. When a Pinoy makes a mis- 
take, the officer points it out gently. 
'That is all that is necessary. 

When the Filipino Infantry started 
its heavy training, officers were wor- 
ried. “We weren’t sure the men 
would be able to take it,” says Colo- 
nel Offley. “Many of them are in 
their 40’s — the average is 34.” 

But the F'ilipinos, wiry and agile, 
proved to be the physical equal of 
most men ten years younger. “Part 
of it,” Colonel Offley explains, “is 
due to the fact that most of them 
have worked hard all their lives-. 
But the real reason is their eager- 
ness.” 

On all long marches army trucks 
follow to pick up men who are un- 
able to stand the grind. Only once 
has a Filipino fallen out. He was a 
man who had given his age as 45. 
His company comfnander noticed he 


w3ercf,ant Adriano Kimayong 
sparks his work with Igorot w'ar 
psychology, such as substituting 
for calisthenics the routines of the 
bayonet, to the accompaniment of 
Ifugao war chants. Thus he re- 
minds his men that this military j 
business is only the old game of 
head-hunting made scientific. . . . 

We all had a laugh on the cooks, 
who either didn’t know or had for- 
gotten that Colonel Oflley has a 
school in 'Jagalog for the officers. 
Captain Lennon is the “inspecting- 
cst” man alive and when he took 
his papers to the kitchen, got a 
chair and a table and spent the day 
there, the cooks expressed them- 
selves in dialect about the character 
of a man who would make such a 
j nuisance of himself. Captain Len- 
I non let them go on awhile, llicn 
I agreed with them in their own 
j language I 

— Pfc. Manuel Bnakcn, Co. I, ij>t Fili- 
pino Inf, U.S A, in The American 
Tegion Magazine 


was tiring and finally ordered him 
to fall out. The soldier reluctantly 
climbed into the truck. Five min- 
utes later he died of a heart attack. 
Investigation revealed that he was 
62 years old. 

The Filipino Infantry regiments 
are living examples of democracy at 
work. Many Pinoy officers whose 
parents lived in virtual peonage in 
the Philippines share quarters with 
the sons of Manila’s oldest and 
proudest families. There is not a sus- 
picion of class distinction. 
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Lorenzo Sevilla, son of a promi' 
nent Manila family, dropped his 
banking classes at New York Uni- 
versity to enlist in the Pinoys. Vin- 
cent Singian, with a Ph.D. and a 
career in foreign service, became a 
private. Marcos Roces, son of the 
Manila publishing family, left the 
stall of the Philippine Commissioner 
in Washington and won a lieuten- 
ancy. 

lu'om the army itself came veteran 
soldiers — all lulipinos. Master Ser- 
geant Isodoro Dacquel, with 20 
years of service, arrived with Tech- 
nical Sergeant b'rancisco Morales, in 
his 30 ih year of service, who would 
prefer to finish his hitch in Tokyo, 
llalf a dozen Filipino graduates of 
West Point transferred to the new 
regiment. 

The army is proud of these troops 
— but the Quartermaster Corps is 
convinced that Filipinos were born 
for the purpose of driving supply 
sergeants mad. One man wears a 
size 'iy2 shoe; size y/2 is common. 
Nearly all must have their blouses 
and slacks tailored to order, because 
of their size. And the Filipino soldier 
wants his clothes to fit well, for he is 
proud of his appearance. 

Many Pinoys take even their 
denims to civilian tailors to be fitted. 
And they have their fatigues cleaned 
and pressed instead of washed. “The 
laundry makes ’em look like bags,” 
said a dapper little sergeant. “Even 
when I’m working I want to look 
like a soldier.” 

From standard army food the 


Pinoy mess sergeants have become 
expert at improvising native dishes 
such as spiced pork or casseroled 
shrimp. Since rice is a mainstay of the 
Filipino diet, the mess sergeants 
spend a good deal of time trading 
potatoes and spaghetti for it. The 
Filipinos boast that tlicirs is the best 
mess in the army. It’s possible they’re 
right. The "former personal chefs of 
Henry Ford, Leopold Stokowski, 
General George Marshall and Mac 
West are among the men now turn- 
ing out meals for the Pinoys. 

The First Filipino Infantry on 
Christmas Day asked Colonel Olllcy 
for a speech. 

“Haven’t anything to say for my- 
self,” he replied, “but here is a 
Christmas greeting for all of you, 
from Captain Jesus Villamor.” 

Captain Villamor is the Filipino 
hero of this war. Awarded the Con- 
gressional Medalof Honor for bravery 
in the skies over the Philippines, 
he is now fighting with Mac Arthur 
in the southwest Pacific. The men- 
tion of his name brought a cheer. 

The Qilonel held the card high 
over his head, and the men in the 
front row read it aloud. The four 
words of the greeting swept back 
across the rows of bareheaded troops 

— gained momentum as it traveled 

— ended in a triumphal shout: 

“See you in Manila!” 

That’s the slogan of the Filipino 
Infantry regiments now. Men sign 
their letters with it, greet their 
friends with it. It is their hope and 
their pledge. 
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i^Ar AKtkY Emebsok Fosdick, pastor of the Riverside Church 
in New York City, is internationally known as a preacher, 
as a profe^r at Union Theological Seminary, and as^ the 
author o£ The Meofmg 0/ Faiths As / See Religion^ Lwmg 
Under Tension and other books. He has received a, dozen hoo* 
orary degrees from universities here and abroad, and bis books 
have been translated into numerous foreign languages. 

During the past ao years more and more people have come 
to Dr. Fosdick for advice about their personal difficulties. To 
deal with unusual prcddems adequately, he studied the tech- 
niques of psychiatrists and psychologists, and in many 
cases asked their help. Thus he has been enabled to provide 
counsel concerning both mental and spiritual attitudes. **Noth- 
ing in my ministry,** be writes in the introduction to this 
book, *^giVes.me more satisi^ction now than the memory of 
some of the results.** , 


The publicalion date of **Ofi Bewg a Real Person*' is March 3. This 8o,ooo-word book, priced 
at $2.30, has already had an unusually large advance sale. Local bookstores and the publishers 
arc accepting orders for it. Copyright i943» Harper & Brothers, 49 £. 33 St., N. Y. C. 



ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


It^s Up to You 

T he central business of every 
li liman being is to be a real 
person. We possess by nature 
the factors out of which personality 
can be made, and to organize them 
into clfective personal life is every 
man’s primary responsibility. 

Without exaggeration it can be 
said that frustrated, unhappy peo- 
ple, who cannot match themselves 
with life, constitute the greatest sin- 
gle tragc:dy in the Nvorld. In mansion 
and hovel, among the uneducated 
and in university faculties, under 
every kind of circumstance people 
entrusted with building their own 
personalities are making a mess of it, 
thereby jdunging into an earthly hell. 

Three elements enter into the 
building of personality: heredity, en- 
vironment and personal response. 
We are not responsible for our hered- 
ity; much of our environment wc 
cannot control; but the power to 
face life with an individual rejoinder 
— that we are responsible for. When 
acceptance of this responsibility in- 
volves self-condemnation, however, 
an alibi almost invariably rushes to 
the rescue. All of us resemble the 
lawyer in the New Testament story, 
concerning whom we read: “But he, 


desiring to justify himself, said . • 

A college president says that after 
long dealing with students he is un- 
sure whether the degree B.A. stands 
for Bachelor of Arts or Builder of 
Alibis. 

On the lowest level this desire to 
escape blame expresses itself in em- 
phasis upon luck. Fortunate people 
“get the breaks,” men say; personal 
failure is due not so much to mistake 
as to mischance. That luck icprc- 
sents a real factor in human experi- 
ence is evident, and he who docs not 
expect ill fortune as one of the in- 
gredients of life is trying to live in 
fairyland. But nothing finer has 
appeared on earth than unlucky peo- 
ple who are real persons. The deter- 
mining element in their experience is 
not so much what happens to them as 
the way they take it. 

Glenn Cunningham, who has run 
the fastest mile on record, was crip- 
pled in boyhood in a schoolhousc 
fire. The doctors said that only a mir- 
acle could enable him to walk again 
— he was out of luck. He began walk- 
ing by following a plow across the 
fields, leaning on it for support; and 
then went on to tireless experimenta- 
tion to see wh^ he could do with his 
legs, until he broke all records for the 
mile run. 
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'PilgtirrCs Progress came from a 
prison, as did Don Quixote, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World and 
some of the best of O. Henry’s 
s lories. 

Bad luck is a poor alibi if only be- 
cause good luck by itself never yet 
guaranteed real personality. Life is 
not so simple that good fortune 
Ml Hi CCS for it. 

Many escape a sense of personal 
responsibility by lapsing into a mood 
of emotional hitalism. This is, curi-, 
ously, one of the most comfortable 
moods in which a man can live. If he 
is an automaton, he is not responsible 
for anything. 

On its highest level man’s desire 
to escape responsibility expresses it- 
self in ascribing all personal qualities 
to heredity and environment. ILis 
is a popular theory today. From in- 
telligence quotients within to crip- 
pling environments without, it offers 
defenses for every kind of deficiency, 
so that no botched life need look far 
to find an excuse. 

But consider the individual of su- 
perior inheritance and favorable cir- 
cumstance. Must he necessarily be 
an admirable personality.? Is that 
fate, willy-nilly, forced upon him? 
Certainly it does not seem so. The 
disastrous misuse of fine heredity and 
environment is too familiar a phe- 
nomenon to be doubted. 

Handling diflSculty, making the 
best of bad messes, is one of life’s 
major businesses. Very often the rea- 
son victory is not won lies inside the 
individual. The recognition of this 


fact, however, by the individual con- 
cerned is difficult. At times we all re- 
semble the Maine farmer laboriously 
driving his horses on a dusty road. 
“How much longer does this hill 
last?” he asked a man by the road- 
side. “Hill!” was the ans\ver. “Hill 
nothing! Your hind wheels are off!” 

The world is a coarse-grained 
place, and other people are often un- 
fair, selfish, cruel. Yet, after all, we 
know the difference between a man 
who always has an alibi and the man 
who in just as distressing a situation 
habitually looks inward to his own 
attitudes and resources — no ex- 
cuses, no passing of the buck. In any 
circumstance he regards himself as 
his major problem, certain that if he 
handles himself well that is bound to 
make some difference. Anyone can 
recognize the forthright healthy- 
minded ness of the youth who wrote 
home to his father after an unsuccess- 
ful football game, “Our opponents 
found a big hole in our line, and that 
hole was me.” 

When we succeed, when by dint of 
decision and effort we achieve a de- 
sired end, we are sure we had a share 
in that. We cannot slough off re- 
sponsibility when we fail. We cannot 
eat our cake and have it too. 

The beginning of worth-while liv- 
ing is thus to confront ourselves — 
unique beings, each of us entrusted 
with the makings of personality. Yet 
multitudes of people wrestle with 
every conceivable fector involved in 
the human situation before they face 
their primary problem — themselves. 
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Our commonest human tragedy is 
correctly represented in a recent car- 
toon: A physician faces his patient 
with anxious solemnity, saying, “This 
is a veiy serious case; I’m afraid 
you’re allergic to y ourself ^ 

Our JS^Lany Seloes 

T he common phrase, “building a 
personality,” is a misnomer. Per- 
sonality is not so much like a struc- 
ture as like a river — it continuously 
flows, and to be a person is to be en- 
gaged in a perpetual process of be- 
coming. 

The tests of successful personal 
living, therefore, are not neatly iden- 
tical when applied to two persons in 
different situations or to the same 
person at different ages. Concerning 
one criterion, however, there is com- 
mon agreement. A real person 
achieves a high degree of unity with- 
in himself. The often conflicting ele- 
ments of personal experience, such as 
impulses, desires, emotions, must be 
coordinated. 

Each of us deals continually with 
the underlying problem of a disor- 
ganized life. The ruffled man badly 
flurried because he has mislaid a pair 
of glasses, the hurried person trying 
to do something with too great haste 
and becoming flustered, the fright- 
ened person fallen into a panic, the 
choleric individual surprised by a 
burst of temper Into loss of self- 
control — such examples from ordi- 
nary life remind us how insecure is 
our personal integration. 

No virtue is more universally ac- 


cepted as a test of good character 
than trustworthiness. Obviously, 
however, dependability is possible 
only in so far as the whole personality 
achieves a stanch unity that can be 
counted on. 

Many of us frequently act “out of 
character.” The general pattern ol 
our lives may involve honesty, truth- 
fulness and similar qualities — but 
not always. This is evident even with 
regard to a virtue like courtesy. How 
common is the person whose courtesy 
is unreliable! We all know him — 
polite today, morose and uncivil 
tomorrow; obliging and well bred 
in business, crabbed and sulky at 
home; affable with one’s so-called 
“equals,” gruff and snobbish with 
one’s servants. 

In a man with character, the re- 
sponses to life are, in their quality, 
established and well organized; one 
can count on them. His various emo- 
tions, desires and ideas are no mere 
disparate will-o’-the-wisps. He has 
become a whole person, with a Uni- 
fying pattern of thought and feeling 
that gives coherence to everything 
he docs. 

A “well-integrated” life does not 
mean a placid life, with all conflicts 
resolved. Many great souls have been 
inwardly tortured. Florence Night- 
ingale had a desperate time finding 
herself, and wrote in her diary, “In 
my 31st year I see nothing desirable 
but death.” Dwight L. Moody said, 
“I’ve had m( 5 rc trouble with D. L. 
Moody than with any other man I 
know.” 
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In all strong characters, when one 
! listens behind the scenes, one hears 
I echoes of strife and contention. Nev- 
I crthelcss, far from being at loose ends 
I within themselves, such persons have 
organized their lives around some 
supreme values and achieved a pow- 
erful concentration of purpose and 
drive. 

The process by which real person- 
ality is thus attained is inward and 
spiritual. No environmental changes 
by themselves can so push a person-, 
ality together as to bring this satisfy- 
ing wholeness within. Even so fortu- 
nate an environment as a loyal and 
loving family cannot dispense a man 
from confronting himself. Thus No- 
valis said: “Only so tar as a man is 
happily married to himself, is he 
fit for married life.” As for material 
prosperity, that often disorganizes 
life rather than unifies it. Indeed, 
nervous prostration is a specialty of 
the prosperous. Wealth, by increas- 
ing the number of possible choices, 
is often far more disrupting than 
satisfying. 

A MODERN novelist describing one 
of his characters says, “He was 
not so much a human being as a civil 
war.” Every human being sometime 
faces a situation where on the one 
side is his actual self, with hi5 abili- 
ties and circumstances, and on the 
other are ideal pictures of himself and 
his achievements; and between the 
two is a gulf too wide to be bridged, 
f lere inward civil vyar begins. 

To hold high ideals and ambitions 


ic man’s glory, and nowhere more so 
than in the development of person- 
ality. This faculty, however, can 
function so abnormally that it tears 
life to pieces. 

No well-integrated life is possible, 
therefore, without an initial act of 
self-acceptance, as though to say: I, 
John Smith, hereby accept myself, 
with my inherited endowments and 
handicaps and with the elements in 
my environment that I cannot con- 
trol, and, so accepting myself as my 
stint, I will now sec what I can do 
with this John Smith. So Emerson 
put it: “There is a time in every 
man’s education when he arrives at 
the conviction that envy is igno- 
rance; that imitation is suicide; that 
he must take himself for better, for 
worse, as his portion.” 

Alec Templeton entertains mil- 
lions over the radio with his music 
and amuses them with his whimsi- 
calities. He is stone blind. The first 
natural response to such crippling dis- 
advantage is an imagination thronged 
with pictures of the unattainable, 
and from the contrast between them 
and the actualities commonly spring 
resentment, self-pity, inertia. The 
human story, however, has nothing* 
nobler to present than handicapped 
men and women who, accepting 
themselves, have illustrated what 
Dr. Alfred Adler called “the human 
being’s power to turn a minus into 
a plus.” 

Tension between our existent and 
our desired selves often arises from 
high moral ideals, and nowhere is it 
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more likely to be mishandled. Un- 
selfishness and loyalty, for instance, 
are major viriues, but a daughter 
under the thralldom of a possessive 
mother can so picture herself as in 
duty bound to be unselfish and 
loyal that, without doing her mother 
any real good, her life is blighted and 
her personality wrecked. 

Ethical ideals in their application 
arc relative to the individual. One 
man may have a calm, equable tem- 
perament that need never be ruf- 
fled; another may have to say, as Dr. 
Stephen Tyng did to one who re- 
buked him for asperity, “Young 
man, I control more temper every 1 5 
minutes than you will in your whole 
lifetime.’* 

W hen self-acceptance is not 
achieved and the strain be- 
tween the actual and the dreamed-of 
self becomes tense, the result is an 
unhappy and sometimes crushing 
sense of inferiority. One study of 275 
college men and women revealed 
that over 90 percent suffered Irom 
gnawing, frustrated feelings of de- 
ficiency. They gave all sorts of rea- 
sons — physical incompetence, un- 
* pleasant appearance, lack of social 
charm, failure in love, low-grade in- 
tellectual ability, moral failure and 
guilt. 

To be sure, the feeling of inferior- 
ity can never be taken at its face 
value as an indication of real lack. 
The runner-up in a championship 
tennis match may suffer wretchedly 
from a sense of inadequacy. How- 


ever, the importance of the problem 
itself is made evident by the un- 
healthy ways in which it is com- 
monly handled. 

Some deal with it by the smoke- 
screen method. Feeling miserably in- 
ferior, and not wanting others to 
know it, the shy become aggressive, 
the embarrassed effusive, and the 
timid bluster and brag. One man, 
hitherto gentle and considerate in 
his family, suffered a humiliating 
failure. At once he began to grow 
harsh and domineering. Paradoxical 
though it is, when he felt superior he 
behaved humbly, as though he felt 
inferior; when he felt inferior he be- 
gan to swagger as though he were 
superior. 

Others, like the fox in Aesop’s 
fable, call sour all grapes they cannot 
reach. The frail youth discounts ath- 
letics; the debauchee scoffs at the 
self-controlled as prudes; the failure 
at school scorns intellectuals as “high- 
brows.” A major amount of cynicism 
springs from this source. Watch what 
people are cynical about, and one 
can often discover what they lack, 
and subconsciously deeply wish they 
had. 

Still others find excuses based on 
an exaggerated acknowledgment of 
their inferiority. So one student who 
was struggling with failure said: “I 
have thought it over carefully and I 
have come to the conclusion that I 
am feeble-minded!” Far from being 
said with despair; this was announced 
with relief; it was a perfect excuse; it 
let him out from all responsibility. 
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Yet, factually it was absurd, and 
emotionally it was abnormal. 

AMONG the constructive elements 
J\, that make self-acceptance basic 
in becoming a real person is tlie. prin- 
ciple of compensation. Deficiency 
can be a positive stimulus, as in the 
classic case of Demosthenes. Desiring 
to be an orator, he had to accept him- 
self as a stammerer. He did not, how- 
ever, conceal his humiliation with 
bluster and brag, nor decry elo: 
qucncc as worthless trickery, nor 
resign himself to stammering as an 
excuse for doing nothing. He took a 
positive attitude towaid his limita- 
tion, speaking against the noise of 
the waves with pebbles in his mouth 
until he could talk with confident 
clarity. To say that Demosthenes be- 
came a great orator despite his stam- 
mering is an understatement; the 
psychologist would add that he be- 
came a supremely efifcctive orator 
because he stammered. 

Some form of compensation is al- 
most always possible. The homely 
girl may develop the more wit and 
charm because she is homely; the 
shy, embarrassed youth, with the 
temperament of a recluse, may be all 
the more useful in scientific research 
because of that. 

Involved in such successful han- 
dling of recognized inferiority is the 
ability to pass from the defensive to 
the offensive attitude toward our 
limitations. John Smith accepts John 
Smith with his ^realistically seen 
limitations and difficulties, and posi- 


tively starts out to discover what can 
be done with him. 

Captain John Callender of the Mass 
achusetts militia was guilty of coW' 
ardice at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
George Washington had to order his 
court-martial. Callender re-enlisted 
in the army as a private, and at the 
Battle of Long Island exhibited such 
conspicuous courage that Washing- 
Ion publicly revoked the sentence 
and restored to him his captaincy. 
Behind such an experience lies a basic 
act of self-acceptance — open-eyed, 
without equivocation or excuse — 
along with a shift from a defensive to 
an offensive attitude, that makes 
John Gdlendcr an inspiring person 
to remember. 

I N ACHIEVING self-acceptaiicc a man 
may well begin by reducing to a 
minimum the things that mortify 
him. Many people are humiliated by 
situations that need not be humilia- 
tions at all. To have what Ko-Ko 
called “a caricature of a face,” to 
lack desired ability, to be economically 
restricted — such things are limita- 
tions, but if they become humilia- 
tions it is because inwardly we make 
them so. One man developed an in- 
feriority complex that haunted him 
all his life and ruined his career be- 
cause he had curly hair of an unusual 
shade of red. Napoleon accepted him- 
self — five feet two inches tall, and 
43rd in his class at the j^o/e Mili- 
taire. He never liked himself that 
way. Considering his imperial ambi- 
tions, his diminutive stature was a 
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limitation, but had he made of it and 
of his scholastic mediocrity a humili- 
ation, he probably never would have 
been Napoleon. 

Life is a landscaping job. We are 
handed a site, ample or small, rugged 
or Hat, whose general outlines and 
contours are largely determined for 
us. Both limitation and opportunity 
are involved in every site, and the 
most unforeseeable results ensue from 
the handling — some grand oppor- 
tunities are muffed, and some utterly 
unpromising situations become nota- 
ble. The basic elements in any per- 
sonal site are bound to appear in the 
end no matter what is done with 
them, as a landscape still reveals its 
size and its major shapes and con- 
tours, whatever the landscape archi- 
tect may do. These basic elements, 
however, are to be accepted, never 
as humiliations, commonly as limita- 
tions, but most of all as opportuni- 
ties and even as incentives. 

One of the ablest women in this 
country, now the wife of a university 
president, was brought up in pov- 
erty. She recalls an occasion when, 
as a girl, she complained of her hard- 
ships to her mother. “See here,” said 
the mother, “I have given you life; 
that is about all I will ever be able to 
give you. Now you stop complaining 
and da something with it.” 

Our most intimate and inescapa- 
ble entrustment lies in our capacity 
to be real persons. To fail at that is to 
fail altogether; to succeed is to suc- 
ceed supremely. Says Noah in the 
play Green Pastures^ “I ain’ very 


much, but Fse all I got.” That is the 
place to start. Such self-acceptance is 
realistic, humble, self-respectful. 

Getting Ourselves 0/0 ur Sands 

A CERTAIN “Charm” School, prom- 
. ising to bestow “personality” 
on its clients, prescribes in the first 
lesson that oi]e stand before a large 
mirror and repeat one’s own name in 
a voice “soft, gentle and low” in or- 
der to impress oneself with oneself. 
But obsession with oneself can be 
one of life’s most disruptive forces. 
An integrated personality is impos- 
sible save as the individual finds out- 
side himself valuable interests, in 
devotion to which he forgets himself. 
To be whole persons we must get 
ourselves olTour hands. 

Self-ccn teredness is natural in early 
childhood. Many, however, never 
outgrow it. At 50 years of age they 
still are living on a childish pattern. 
Moralists censure them as selfish, 
but beneath the ethical is a psycho- 
logical problem — they are specimens 
of arrested development. A novelist 
says of one of her characters: “Edith 
was a little country bounded on the 
north, south, east and west by Edith.” 
Edith suffers from a serious psycholog- 
ical affliction. Egocentricity is ruin- 
ous to real personality. At the very 
best, a person completely wrapped 
up in himself makes a small package. 

Being a real person is arrived at 
not so much by plunging after it as 
by indirection. A man escapes from 
himself into some greater interest to 
which he devotes himself, and so for- 
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gets himself into consecutive, uni- 
fied, significant living. 

Practical suggestions as to ways 
and means of getting out of ourselves 
must start close at home with the 
body. Many miserably self-centered 
folk need not so much a psychiatrist 
lo analyze them or a minister to dis- 
cuss morals with tliem as common 
sense in handling the physical basis 
of a healthy life. 

The modern man needs constantly 
to be reminded that he cannot 
slough ofl his biological inheritance. 
Our bodies were made to use in hard 
physical labor. Any man who has 
found his appropriate recreation or 
exercise where he can let liimsell go 
in the lusty use of his major muscles 
knows w’hat a transformation of emo- 
tional tone and mental outlook such 
bodily expenditure can bring. 

One of the most durable satisfac- 
tions in life is to lose oneself in one’s 
work. This is why more j)eople be- 
come neurotic from aimless leisure 
than from overwork, and why unem- 
ployment is one of the worst of trage- 
dies, its psychological results quite as 
lamentable as its economic ills. 

T he problem of finding external 
interests weighs more heavily on 
some temperaments than on others. 
The “extrovert” readily takes part 
in objective practical affairs, is emo- 
tionally spontaneous and outgoing, is 
relatively toughminded when he is 
disapproved by others. The “intro- 
vert” is sensitive to disapproval, is 
^iven to introspection and self-criti- 


cism, and in general is more aware 
of the inner than of the outer world. 

While everybody can recognize 
these two types, and each man con 
judge to which of them he himself is 
more closely akin, they do not con- 
stitute two mutually exclusive tem- 
peraments. Nor is the advanlagc al- 
together on either side. TUq balanced 
man is a synthesis of tlic two. 

Abraham Lincoln had a tragic 
struggle with himself. In his caiT>' 
manhood he was not a unified and 
coherent person but a cave of Aeo- 
lus, full of storms, with the makings 
of neurotic rum in him. In he 
said, “I am now the most miserable 
man living. If what 1 feel weve 
equally distributed to the whole 
human family, there would not be 
one cheerful face on earth.'’ He could 
easily have been an c\( reme example 
of the morbid “introNcrt,'’ but he 
was not. He solved liis obsessing in- 
ner problems by out Hanking them. 
The amazing development of his lat- 
ter years into great personality came 
not so much by centering attention 
on himself as by forgetting himself. 
His devotion to a cause greater than 
himself transformed wTat he had 
learned in his long struggle with him- 
self into understanding, sympathy, 
humor, wisdom. We cannot call him 
in the end cither “introvert” or “ex- 
trovert.” He combined them. 

T he personal counselor con- 
stantly runs upon self-focused 
lives, miserably striving to find 
happiness through “self-expression.” 
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Popularly, self-expression has meant: 
I.et yourself go; knock the bungs 
Irom your emotional barrels and let 
them gurgle! As a protest against 
petty moralisms, this is easily ex- 
plicable, and as a means of release to 
some individuals, tied hand and foot 
bv senseless scrupulosities, it has had 
its value. The wise counselor wants 
self-expression too; but he wants it 
to be practiced in accord with the 
realistic psychological facts. Merely 
exploding emotions for the sake of 
the momentary self'centered thrill 
gets one nowhere, and in the end the 
constant repetition of such emotional 
self-relief disperses life and leaves it 
more aimless than it was before. 

1 wen in the sexual realm this is true. 
Says an eminent psychiatrist: “From 
the point of view of cute, the ad- 
vice to go and ‘express your instincts* 
IS foolish. In actual experience I have 
never known a true neurosis cured 
by sexual libertinism.” 

Adequate self-expression is a much 
deeper matter than self-explosion. 
Its true cx|X)nent is not the libertine 
but the artist, the scientist, the for- 
tunate mother absorbed in her fam- 
ily, the public-spirited businessman 
creatively doing something for his 
community, the teacher saying as 
Professor George H. Palmer did, 
“Harvard College pays me for doing 
what I would gladly pay it for allow- 
ing me to do.” Such personalities, in 
eminent or humble places, really ex- 
press themselves, and their common 
quality is not self-absorption but 
self-investment. 


AT LEAST two practical conse- 
JLX. quences follow from such suc- 
cessful expansion of the self. 

For one thing, it gives a person a 
saving sense of humor. In anyone af- 
flicted with abnormal self-concern, a 
deficient sense of humor is an inevi- 
table penalty. Only people who live 
objectively in other persons and in 
wide-flung iriterests, and who there- 
fore can sec themselves impartially, 
can possibly have the prayer an- 
swered : 

O wad some PowV the ^ifric gie us 

To see ourscls as ithers see us! 

The egocentric’s petition is habit- 
ually otherwise; 

O wad some Pow’r to otlicrs gie 
To see myself as I see me. 

Nast, the cartoonist, one evening 
in a social group drew caricatures of 
each of the company. The result was 
revealing — each one easily recog- 
nized the caricatures of the others 
bur some could not recognize their 
own. This inability to see ourselves as 
we look to others is one of the surest 
signs of egocentric imnialurity. 

Aristophanes, in his drama The 
Clouds, caricatured Socrates, and 
when the play was produced all 
Athens roared with laughter. Soc- 
rates, so runs the story, went to see 
the play, and when the caricature 
came on he stood up so that the audi- 
ence might the better enjoy the 
comic mask that was intended to 
burlesque him. He was mature. He 
had got himself off his hands. 

An extended self also results in 
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power to bear trouble. In those who 
use to the occasion and marshal 
i heir forces to deal with it, one factor 
commonly is present — they are thinly- 
ing about someone else besides them- 
selves, So one young American of* 
iiccr in the first World War wrote 
home: “You can truly think of me 
a, being cheerful all the time. Wiiy 
otherwise? 1 have 38 men with me. 
If T duck when a shell comes, all 38 
duck, and if I smile, the smile goes 
down the line.” 

A person who has genuinely icien- 
tified himself with odier j)crsons has 
done something of first-rate impor- 
tance for himself without intending 
it. Hitherto he lias hved, let us say, 
in a mind like a rerjm surrounded bv 
mirrors. Isver) way he turned he 
saw himself. Now, however, some ol 
the mirrors change to windows. He 
can sec through them tonewdntcrcsts. 

Using A. 1 1 There Is in Us 

O NE WAV or anothci we must do 
something wdth alllhc emotional 
diives native to our constitution. 
Such emotional urges as curiosity, 
pugnacity, fcarfulncss, self-regard, sex- 
ual desire arc an essential part of us; 
we can either be ignobly enslaved by 
them or master them for the enrich- 
ment of our personality. 

Curiosity is an emotional urge in all 
normal people, and its manifestations 
are protean. Peeping Toms, prying 
gossips, inquisitive bores, open-mind- 
ed truth-seekers, daring explorers, 
research scientists are all illustrations 
of curiosity. Sorne uses of it produce 


the most despicable persons, while 
others produce the most admirable, 
but there is no escaping it. Fiom this 
fact, which holds true of all our na- 
tive drives, a double lesson comc^': 
first, no basic emotional factor in hit 
man nature is to be despised; and sec 
ond, each of them can be ennobled l\ 
its use. 

Viignacity is one of the most deepK’ 
rooted emotional drives in human 
nature, and combativcncss is necf, 
sary to the continuance and advance 
of human lile. The fighting spirit c\ 
presses itself in Inrd work, in bravelv 
facing personal handicaps, in the 
whole range of attacl: on entrenched 
social evils. 

If, however, we give tliis indis- 
pensable emotional drive gangwaw 
the results arc shattering. A chrome 
hatred or even a cherished grudge 
tears to pieces the one who harbors 
it. A strong feeling of resentment is 
just as hk(dy to cause disease as is a 
germ, if one is so unfortunate as to 
have an enemy, the w'orst thing one 
can do, not to the enemy but to one- 
self, is to let resentment dig in and 
hatred become chronic. 

When Edward Everett Hale in 
his later years said, “I once had an 
enemy, a determined enemy, and 1 
have been trying all day to remember 
his name,” he gave evidence not only 
of right-mindedness but of hcalthy- 
mindedness. So, too, Lincoln, re- 
buked for an expression of magna- 
nimity tow^ard the South during the 
Civil War, and told bitterly that he 
should desire rather to destroy his 
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enemies, was not only morally but 
emotionally sound when he answered, 
“What, madam? Do I not destroy 
i hem when I make them my friends?” 

F ear is another indispensable ele- 
ment in the human make-up. 
Kveii in its simpler forms we cannot 
dis])cnse with it; on the streets of a 
modern city a fearless man, if the 
phrase be taken literally, would prob- 
ably be dead before nightfall. And 
fear can be a powerfully creative mo- 
tive. In a profound sense schools 
spring from fear of ignorance, indus- 
try from fear of penury, medical 
science from fear of disease. But 
fear’s abnormalities — hysteria, pho- 
bia, obsessive anxiety — tear person- 
ality to pieces. 

Human life is full of secret fears, 
thrust into the attics and dark cor- 
ners of personality. Fear of the dark, 
of cats, of closed places, of open places; 
fear of responsibility, of having chil- 
dren, of old age and death; guilty 
fears, often concerned with sins long 
passed; religious fears, associated with 
ideas of a spying and vindictive God 
and an eternal hell; and sometimes a 
vague fearfulness, filling life with anx- 
ious apprehension — such wretched- 
ness curses innumerable lives. 

The disruptive effect of such se- 
cret, chronic fearfulness is physically 
based. The adrenal glands furnish us 
in every frightening situation with 
“a swig of our own internal fight- 
tonic.” A little of it is stimulating; 
too much of it is poison. Habitual 
anxiety and dread constitute a con- 


tinuous false alarm, turning the in- 
valuable adrenal secretion from an 
emergency stimulant into a chronic 
poison. 

To get our fear out into the open 
and frankly face it is of primary im- 
portance. As infants we started with 
fear of two things only — falling and 
a loud noise. All other fears have 
been accumulated since. To find out 
where and how we picked them up, to 
trace their development until we can 
objectively survey them as though 
they were another’s and not our own, 
is half the battle. Often they can 
then be laughed olf the scene. 

Sometimes, however, the fear w^e 
find ourselves confronting is justi- 
fied. In that case w^e are commonly 
defeated by the fallacy that danger- 
ous situations are necessarily unde- 
sirable, whereas the fact is that there 
is stimulus in hazardous occasions. 

Love of danger is one of the strong- 
est motives in man. When life does not 
by itself present men with enougli 
hazard, they go out looking for it. 
I’hey seek it in their more active 
sports, in risky researches and ex- 
plorations, in missionary adventures, 
in championing unpopular causes. To 
stand up to a hazardous situation, to 
let it call out in us not our fearful- 
ness but our love of battle, is a 
healthy, inspiriting experience. 

One of the sovereign cures for 
unhealthy fears is action. Dr. Henry 
C. Link gives this homely illustra- 
tion from a mother: “As a young 
wife I was troubled with many fears, 
one of which was the fear of insanity. 
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After the birth of our first child, 
these fears still persisted. However, 
we soon had another child and ended 
up by having six. We never had mucli 
money and I had to do all my own 
work. Whenever I started to worry 
about myself, the baby would cry 
and I would have to run and look 
after him. Or the children would 
qua rrel and I would have to si raighten 
them out. Or I would suddenly re- 
member that it was time to start 
dinner, or that I must run out and 
lake in the wash before it rained; or 
that the ironing had to be done. My 
fears were continually interrupted 
by tasks into which I had to put 
my back. Gradually my (ears disap- 
peared, and now I look back on 
them with amusement.” 

dhis story furnishes one explana- 
tion for the prevalence of emotional 
ills among prosperous and leisurely 
people, d’hey have lime to sit around, 
feeding their imaginations. In war- 
time they can listen over the radio 
to every news broadcast and com- 
mentator until, unlike a healthy sol- 
dier who has a job to do that he can 
put his back into, they become mor- 
bidly distraught over dangers con- 
cerning which they do nothing prac- 
tical. in ordinary peacetime su’ch 
people are the prey of endless imag- 
inary woes, so that it is commonly 
true that those worry most who have 
least to worry about. 

The dual nature of fear, as both 
good and evil, is nowhere better il- 
lustrated than in a man who dreads 
so much falling short of his duty that 


he dreads much less the cost of doing 
it. If one has anything positively to 
live for, from a child, or a worth- 
while day’s work, to a world deliv- 
ered from the scourge of war, that is 
what matters. 

Sclf^rcgaid likewise is not to be 
despised or suppressed but educated 
and used. 

When Charles Lamb said, “'fhe 
greatest pleasure I know is to do a 
good action by stealth, and to have 
it found oui by accident,” he re- 
vealed how omnipresent is the wish 
for notice and attention that en- 
hance self-esteem. 

The cynic says that at the foun- 
tainhead of every so-called “unself- 
ish” life arc self-regarding motives. 
The cyjiic is right — but in his 
cynicism about it lie is wrong. We all 
start as individual children, with self- 
regarding instincts. The test of us, 
however, lies in the objective aims 
and purposes which ultimately cap- 
ture these forces in us and use them 
as driving power. A wise personal 
counselor, therefore, never tells any- 
one that he ought not to wish to feel 
important, but rather endeavors to 
direct that powerful wish into con- 
structive channels. 

From self-regard when it goes 
wrong spring vanity and avarice. 
Some people live habitually in the 
spirit with which Mascagni dedi- 
cated his opera The Musics: “To my- 
self, with distinguished esteem and 
unalterable satisfaction.” Yet we 
neither can nor should stop caring 
for ourselves. Our initial business in 
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life is to care for ourselves so much 
that I tackles Me^ determined to 
make out of him something worth 
while. 

P ROBABLY it is in the realm of sex- 
ual desire that “sublimation” — 
redirection to a higher ethical level 
— is talked about most and under- 
stood least. Not all demands of the 
human organism can be sublimated. 
In satisfying physical hunger there is 
no substitute for food. When sex is 
thought of in its narrowest sense, it 
belongs in this class. 

To the youth troubled by this ele- 
mental biological need, many sensi- 
ble things can be said: that chastity 
is not debilitating and that sexual 
indulgence is not necessary to health; 
that interest in competing concerns 
is good therapy; that the general un- 
rest accompanying unsatisfied sexual 
tension can often be relieved by 
vigorous action, fatiguing the whole 
body; that sexual desire is natural 
and right, to be accepted with grati- 
tude and good humor as part of our 
constitutional equipment, and not 
sullied with morbid feelings of guilt 
at its presence; that nature, when 
left to itself, has its own ways of re- 
lieving the specific sex-tension. 

Sex, however, is far more deep- 
seated and pervasive in personality 
than at first appears. All the relation- 
ships of the family — maternal, pa- 
ternal and filial — are grounded in 
this larger meaning of sex, all fine 
affection and friendship between 
brothers and sisters, and men and 


women, and all extensions of family 
attitudes to society at large, as in the 
love and care of children. 

When one’s life is thus thought of 
as a whole, sublimation of sex be- 
comes meaningful. It is possible for 
one to choose a way of living that 
will channel one’s devotions and crea- 
tive energies into satisfying courses so 
that the personality as a whole finds 
contentment, even though specific 
sexual desires arc left unfulfilled. So 
an unmarried woman, denied moth- 
erhood, can discover in nursing, 
teaching or social service an outlet 
for her maternal instincts that brings 
to her personality an integrating 
satisfaction. 

That there must be some restraint 
on all our native drives is obvious. 
Picture a life in which all the native 
urges explode themselves together — 
self-regard, pugnacity, sexual desire, 
fear; obviously pandemonium would 
reign. The popular idea, therefore, 
that the restraint of basic emotional 
drives is in itself unhealthy is non: 
sense. The choice before us is not 
whether our native impulses shall be 
restrained and controlled but how 
that shall be done in the service of an 
integrated life. 

T he multiple possibilities of use 
and misuse in handling our na- 
tive drives root back in the essential 
quality of all emotional life, sefisi- 
tiveness. One of the most important 
subjects of self-examination concerns 
the way we handle this primary qual- 
ity. Let a man discover what he is 
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characteristically touchy about and 
he will gain valuable insight into his 
personal problem. 

Many people are extremely touchy 
to criticism. Their amour'propre 
squirms under adverse judgment. 
Sensitiveness to the oj'jinion of oth- 
ers, without which social life could 
not go on at all, has in them been 
perverted into a disease. 

Such abnormal persons take ap- 
preciation for granted and regard 
criticism as an impertinence. The 
normal person comes nearer taking 
criticism for granted and regarding 
appreciation as vcK et. Emerson once 
made a speech that a minister sitting 
on the platform deeply disliked. 
The minister, in delivering the clos- 
ing prayer, prayed, “\Vc beseech 
Thee, O Lord, to deliver us from 
ever hearing any more such nonsense 
as we have just listened to.'' When 
Emerson was asked afterward what 
he thought about it, he remarked, 
“The minister seems a very conscien- 
tious, plain-spoken gentleman." Such 
healthy -mindedness is a necessary fac- 
tor in a well-integrated personality, 

M.astering Depression 

O NE OF the commonest causes of 
personal disorganization is de- 
spondency. Some despondency is 
physically caused, but the moody de- 
jections most people sufler are not 
altogether beyond their control. 

A first sugge.stion for dealing with 
this problem is: Take depression for 
granted. One who expects completely 
.to escape low moods is asking the 
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impossible. To take low moods too 
seriously, instead of vsaying. This also 
will pass, is to confer on them an ob- 
sessive power they need not have. 

A second suggestion is ot daily im- 
portance: IVe can identify ourselves 
not with oiir worse, but with our better, 
moods. Deep within us all is that ca- 
pacity. The ego, the central “I," can 
choose this and not that mood as rep- 
resenting the real self; it can identify 
itself with hopefulness rather than 
dishcartenment, with good will rather 
than rancor. 

All slaves of depression have this 
in common: Tlicy have acquired the 
habit of identifying their teal selves 
with their low moods. Not only do 
they have cellars in their emotional 
houses, as everybody docs, but they 
live there. While each of us has de- 
pressed hours, none of us needs to be 
a depressed penson. 

This leads to a third suggestion. 
When depression comes, taeJ^e your' 
self and do not merely blame circimi' 
stance. Circumstances arc often so 
tragic and crushing as to make de- 
jection inevitable. Nevertheless, to 
deduce from the presence of misfor- 
tune the right to be a despondent 
person is a fatal error. 

Life is an assimilative process in 
which we transmute into our own 
quality whatever comes into us. 
Walter de la Mare’s lines have a wider 
application than at first appears: 

It’s a very odd thing — 

As odd as can be, 

That whatever Miss T. cats 
Turns into Miss T. 
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Depressed persons can make de- 
pression out of any ciicumstanccs 
whatsoever. Tliis truth is especially 
pertinent in a tragic era when the 
world is upset by catastrophic events. 
Not to be depressed by present ca- 
lamities would reveal an insensitive 
spirit. Nevertheless, many today 
blame tlieir emotional disorganiza- 
tion on the sad estate of the world, 
whereas their real problem is within 
themselves. As D. II. Lawrence wrote 
concerning one ol his characters, 
“Poor Richard Lovatt wearied him- 
self to death struggling with the 
problem of himself, and calling it 
Australia.” 

The fourth suggestion goes beyond 
self- tackling and says; Remember 
others. Emotions arc contagious. One 
depressed person can infect a whole 
household and become a pest even 
to comparative strangers. If, there- 
fore, Ian Maclaren’s admonition is 
justified, “Let us be kind to one an- 
other for most of us are fighting a 
hard battle,” good cheer and courage 
are among the most important kind- 
nesses that we can show. 

The fifth suggestion calls for deep 
resources of character; Remember that 
some tas^s are so vnportant that they 
must be gone through with whether we 
are depressed or not. Strong personali- 
ties commonly solve the problem of 
their despondency not by eliminat- 
ing but by sidetracking it. They 
have work to do, a purpose to fulfill, 
and to that, whether or not they feel 
dejected, the main trunk line of their 
lives belongs. 


The Ultimate Strength 

T O PULL a personality together 
takes inner reserves of power— - 
of power assimilated from beyond 
oneself. 

As truly as a tree exists by means of 
chemical assimilation through roots 
and leaves, our own physical organ- 
isms sustain Themselves by appro- 
priated power. The entire cosmos 
furnishes the indispensable means by 
which we live at all. We are pension- 
ers on universal energy, and our 
power is not fabricated in us but 
released through us. 

This principle of released power 
does not slop at any supposed line 
separating man’s physical from his 
spiritual experience. I'hat our spir- 
its are continuous with a larger spir- 
itual life, and that in this realm also 
our power is not self-produced but 
assimilated, is the affirmation of all 
profound religious experience. 

No more pathetic cases present 
themselves to the personal counselor 
than those whose only technique in 
handling their problems is to trust 
in the strength of their own volition. 
Soon or late they face problems to 
wdiich such a technique is utterly in- 
applicable. When bereavement comes, 
for instance, bringing with it pro- 
found sorrow, to appeal to the will to 
arouse itself and solve the problem 
is an impertinence. 

Such moments call for another 
technique altogetjier — the hospi- 
table receptivity of faith. 

Many people ask, “How does one 
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get faith, if one docs not have il ? One 
cannot will to have faith.” But faith 
is not something we get; it is some- 
thing we have. Moreover, we have a 
surplus of it, associated with more 
curious objects than tongue can tell 
— faith in dictatorship or astrology 
or rabbits’ feet, in one economic nos- 
trum or another. That wc have more 
faith than wc know what to do with 
is shown by the way we give it to 
every odd and end that comes along. 

Our trick of words — “belief” vs. 
“unbelief” — obscures this. No itian 
can really become an unbeliever; he 
is psychologically shut up to the 
necessity of believing - -- in God, for 
example, or else in no God. When 
positive faiths die out, their place 
is always taken by negative foiths — 
in impossibilities rather than possi- 
bilities, in ideas that make us victims 
rather than masters of life; in philos- 
ophies that plunge us into Rabelais’ 
dying mood: “Draw the curtain; the 
farce is played.” 

A friend once wrote to Turgenev: 
“It seems to me that to put oneself 
in the second place is the whole sig- 
nificance of life.” Turgenev replied: 
“It seems to me that to discover 
what to put before oneself, in the 
first place, is the whole problem of 
life.” Whatever one docs put thus 
before oneself is always the^object of 
one’s faith; one believes in it and 
belongs to it; and whether it be 
Christ or Hitler, a chosen vocation 
or a personal friend, when such com- 
mittal of faith is heartily made, it 
pulls the trigger of human energy. 


Confidence that it is worth while 
constructively to tackle oneself, and 
the determination so to do, depends 
on faith of some sort. Distraught and 
dejected people almost inevitably 
ask: “Why should we bother to try 
to create an integrated and useful 
personality.^ Of what importance arc 
we anyway.?” These miserable folk 
perceive nothing worth living for, 
and the only cure for their futili- 
tarian attitude is a positive faith. 

Even though one goes no further 
than Robert Louis Stevenson in say- 
ing, “I believe in an ultimate de- 
cency of things,” such faith has 
inestimable value. If one can go 
beyond Stevenson’s affirmation, reli- 
gion presents the most stimulating 
faith in human experience. It has 
said to every individual: Whatever 
you may fail at, you need not fail at 
being a real person; the makings of 
great personal life include handicaps, 
deficiencies, troubles and even moral 
failures; the universe is not a hap- 
hazard affair of aimless atoms but is 
organized around spiritual purposes; 
and personality, far from being a 
chance inadvertence, is the fullest 
and completcst way of being alive 
and the most adequate symbol wc 
have of the nature of God. 

Thus religion is a basis for hopeful 
adventure and a source of available 
power in trying to make the most of 
our natural endowments and become 
what we ought to be. And he who 
undertakes that task is on the main 
highroad of creation’s meaning and 
is accepting the central trust of life. 
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I T WAS a liot August day in 1769. 
Kettlctord, in New Hampshire 
Province, was haying. Every man 
in the town, a good many women, the 
oxen, and the boys were hard at it. 
WJien the sun shone in August the 
whole township forgot everything else 
— politics, fishing, linen and flax, wood- 
cutting, potatoes ' — and mowed hay. 

No man was exempt from doing his 
part. The young schoolmaster, for ex- 
ample, had been swinging a borrowed 
scythe since the sun was an hour high. 
Down in a remote corner of the Gov- 
ernor’s lot, Mr. Gavin Gowan, the Pres- 
byterian minister, was somberly cut- 
ting a little hay for himself. Mr. Gow- 
an’s contract with Kettleford provided 
for hay, but Mr. Gowan had learned 
that a cow can’t eat contracts. 

Joe Felipe hadn’t had a fire in his 

[^oJ( to the Mountain is a recent selection of 
the Book-of-lhc-Month Club. 


forge since Saturday night, but he’d be 
done with his haying some time this 
forenoon. He had hayed Sunday. Joe 
was a Portygee, a squat bull of a man, 
dark'complcctcd; he wore his black 
hair tied with a scarlet hair ribbon, an^ 
carried a knife like a sailor. He had 
taken over the smithy after Captain 
Karr died, and he’d turned out to be a 
fair smith when sober and a good one 
when drunk. But he wasn’t as good as 
old Karr had been, and nobody made 
out to Joe that he was. 

It was Whit Livingston who kept the 
talk going about what a smith Karr had 
been. This young Whit Livingston was 
the best hand to mow that there was in 
Kettleford. Aside from that, he was a 
Joke. When Whit was 12 years old his 
father, Tom Livmgston, had treated 
the boy to his first rum at Butler’s tav- 
ern and it had stuck in his throat. It 
was a comical thing for the men stand- 
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ing round, old Tom being such a great 
drinking man himself, and they all 
laughed. Tom hadn’t taken it kindly. 
I fe figured the boy was making game of 
liim. So Tom stood his son up in the 
middle of the nxim and yanked the 
shut off the boy’s back. Then lorn laid 
It on liini with the piece of rope that 
until then had held up the boy’s pants. 

Whit never did learn to drink rum. 
And it was a year or two after that be- 
ioic he’d go to the tavern when he was 
sent on an errand. He didn’t seem to 
like to go about amongst people at all. 
He thought they were still laughing 
dliout what they remembered — and as 
often as not, probably, he was correct. 

Old Captain Karr, though, had taken 
a liking to Whit. When Whit was i6 
and ready for it, Karr made Whit a 
scythe blade. Whit cut him 21 cords of 
lock maple for it, and Karr claimed that 
he’d hit the blade a lick with his ham- 
mer for every blow Whit had struck 
with the axe. It might be he had. She 
was a beauty. That was the last thing 
he made before he died. 

By the end of that summer, a few 
men were saying already that if Tom 
Livingston’s boy was such a good hand 
to mow, it must be the blade! Why, 
alongside of Karr, this dog of a Portygee 
couldn’t hammer out a blade to cut 
mullen. It was in that way that Whit 
kept the talk going. He didn’t know 
that he did; he didn’t hear it — but Joe 
Felipe heard it. He hated Whit Liv- 
ingston. 

Lately Whit had been to the tavern 
more often. He was 19 now, tall, with a 
quiet face, and slow-spoken. He went to 
the tavern because of Butler’s daughter, 
Melissa. 

For a long time Whit had been more 
afraid of meeting up with that girl than 
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of the devil; but the temptation to see 
her got to be like the temptation to bite 
on a sore tooth. W’hit bit on it often. 
It wasn’t pain that he felt, but still it 
was a feeling that had some pain in it. 

This morning, Whit was mowing in 
the sparse and dry grass that his father’s 
fields always ran to. Besides Whit, there 
were three men: old Tom, Whit’s half 
brother and his uncle Rob. 

About midmorning old Tom went 
to get a gounl-full of rum from the 
keg and found that it was empty. He 
guessed he’d have to send Whit to the 
tavern to have the keg filled. It was four 
miles to Butler’s, and while WTit was 
gone, they could all spell themselves. 

C APTAIN Fliphalct Butler, tav- 
erner, had been putting in a 
bad morning. His meadow 
was ready to cut — and he 
could get no man to work in it. He was 
staring resentfully out at the ripe grass 
when he saw a man come forth from the 
woods at the far end, carrying a load on 
his shoulder. Swiftly the figure came 
along the edge of the field — not run- 
ning, not walking. Captain knew every 
gait in town: that was Whit Livingston 
. . . bringing a lo-gallon keg to be 
filled. 

Captain’s daughter came out of the 
springhouse to set one of her milk pans 
out in the sun. She looked toward the 
meadow — and her hands flew to her 
hair. Then she smoothed out her apron 
and came into the tavern. 

When Whit knocked at the door, 
only Captain looked up. 

Whit stood motionless in the door- 
way waiting for his eyes to get used to 
the dimness. 

Melissa thought he was lovely. 

In point of fact, he was clean, having 
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wnshcd himself in the brook the other 
side of the meadow. Mis clothes were the 
same as most men’s: a loose gray linen 
shirt and a pair of leather breeches. He 
was carrying the keg with two fingers 
hooked into the bungliole. 

“You ain’t goin’ l’ lug that home 
full, arc you?” Captain asked hopefully. 

Whit nodded. 

“Set it there under the cask, tlien. 
Melissa, you draw. ” 

With the keg slowly filling, Melissa 
turned her head and looked up. 

“Hayin’?” 

Whit opened his mouth to answer, 
closed It, and nodded his head. 

“You're about done down to vour 
place, T expect,” Captain remarked. 

“Ain’t hardly got started.” 

“Mowin’ hadn’t ought to take long. 
They tell me you’re quite a hand.” 

“1 got a good blade.” It was always his 
answer. 

“Whit,” Captain demanded, “whyn’t 
you take a day ’n come and cut mine for 
me?” 

“Well — ” 

“I could rake,” said Melissa. 

Whit thought, just himself and Me- 
lissa? All day alone in a field? It was 
so much more than he’d hoped for, that 
now he drew back. “Got to get our’n in 
first,” he told Captain. 

Melissa banged shut the spigot. She 
stood up and faced Whit. “Go git it 
in, then,” she said. “We’ll git a man to 
cut our’n.” 

Whit could say nothing. He felt his 
face flush — and at that moment Joe 
Felipe ambled in. 

“We were talkin’ ’bout hay,” Cap- 
tain remarked. 

Joe wondered what Whit could have 
said about hay to make Melissa look the 
way she did. The two or tlirce times Joe 


had tried for Melissa, he’d not suc- 
ceeded in so much as making her angry. 
He hated Whit more than ever. 

“Yotir’n in, Joe?” asked Captain. 

“I finish this morning.” 

“You done well. Have some brandy.” 

“Treat?” Joe inquired. 

“Treat,” Captain assured him. 

Melissa, with a flourish, set out the 
stone bottle. She gave ]oc a smile, but 
Whit failed to see it; he w^ down on 
one knee, fumbling with the bung- 
starter. 

“Joe,” proposed (Captain loudly, “you 
mow for me the rest of the day, ’n you 
c’n have that brandy to mow on — 
what’s left in the bottle.” 

“I told Pa I’d rake,” Melissa said 
coolly. 

Joe’s eyes went from one to the other 
— but he looked last at Whit. The boy 
was standing up now, waiting. . . . 

Joe turned back to Captain. “Done.” 

Whit laid the bungstarter dowm on 
the counter. “That’s a big meadow Cap- 
tain; you’ll want tw'o hands.” 

Joe laughed aloud. “Too late, boy!” 
he said. “You go on home! I hear a’ready 
too much of your mowing.” 

“I got a good blade.” Whit said it 
from habit. 

“You and your Karr blade! God 
damn your blade!” bellowed Joe, and 
whipped out his knife. He held the 
point of it, quivering, just under Whit’s 
nose. Whit stood his ground. He was 
scared, but stood quiet. 

“I c’n cut me more hay wit’ t’is here 
little knife ’n what you c’n cut wit’ 
your Karr blade! You come ’n mow! I 
show you t’ man who c’n mow: Jose 
Felipe!” 

“That’s fair,” Whit agreed. 

“And t’ best one to mow, she rake 
for him tomorrow. Si?” 
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It was the ^\rVs voice that came into 
the silence. Sl.e spoke low and even. 
“7'hat’s fair.” 

T he word spread pretty fast, 
and one by one the men 
dropped their tools .and set 
oil lor tlie tavern. A contest 
at mowing wasn’t the same thing as a 
hre, but they’d been working hard hay- 
ing and they had a mind now to make 
holiday. They all started in drinking 
and swearing and wagering. They bet 
about even. Whit was the best hand 
to mow, but he’d likely be tuckered 
alter lugging that keg home. 

Mr. Gowan, the minister, drew apart 
Iroin the crowd. Unless this thing were 
(lone properly, there ’d be nothing but 
argument, and a light to wiiid up with, 
i le must see to it that the contest was 
lair. And he’d have a word beforehand 
with Ensign Lord. Ensign was the only 
one you could count on staying sober. 

1 ie was a good man to have around in 
case of trouble. 

Whit made pretty good time back to 
the tavern. 7 he scythe seemed a light 
thing to carry after the keg. He came 
out of the woods traveling at an earnest, 
shuffling lope, and bearing his scythe 
like a banner. When he saw the men 
gathered, he stopped. They gave him a 
cheer, with a gcxxl deal of laughter. 
\\ hit stood stock-still, facing it out. 
7 hen he turned to go home. 

A man spoke close behind him and 
then laid hold on Whit’s arm. It was 
Mr. Gowan. “Now, Whit,’^^ he said, 
“you stay and go through with it.” 

“Nol” — and because it boiled up 
within him, W hit gave the reason: “All 
they’re after is something to laugh at.” 

“7^hat’s correct,” Gowan answered. 
“And you quit now, and they’ll have it.” 


The boy had calmed dow n some. “I 
got an awful gocxl blade, sir.” 

“Are you spent?” 

“I’m a little mite blowcd.” 

“7 hat ’ll pass in a minute. We’ll go 
down to the meadow.” He turned round 
to the crowd. “How about it? — Joe 
ready?” 

“lie’s ready!” they shouted. 

As they all set off, followed by two 
men wheeling a keg of rum on a hand 
barrow, someone asked W’hil if he’d had 
his dinner. Whit said, “No, come to 
think ol It.” 

AT THE of the mcadow Mr. 
Ciowan called for silence. 
‘ ‘ J oe, ’ ’ he an nounced , “claims 
he’s the best hand. Until 
Whit proves to the contrary, Joe’s 
statement is good. Joe will lead in.” 

A cheer went up from Joe’s backers. 

“Speed’s not the only thing,” Mr. 
Gowan continued. “They have to mow 
chan. I shall be judge ot that. Joe, you 
all whetted?” 

Joe said proudly, “By God, she’s a 
razor! Skin a mouse wit’ her!” 

“Whit?” 

7 he boy had been caressing his blade 
with aq oilstone. He nodded. 

“Now, then, Joe, you’ll strike in 
right here. Mow down the edge to the 
south end of the field. Then you w'alk 
across the field, and mow back along the 
other side, understand?” 

“Sure!” said Joe. 

“When you get back to here, you’ll 
move into the field a swath, and do the 
same thing again.” 

“Sure, sure! You don’t need t* tell 
me. I mowed before, mister.” 

“Whoever is leading,” Mr. Gowan 
explained, “can mow as wide or as nar- 
row as he’s got a mind to. It’s up to the 
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Ollier to match his svvalh. I’ll be jud^^e 
of that, too. You can l)Oth whet as i( 
pleases you, or slop for anything else. 
If there’s aught in your minds that I’ve 
not provided for, speak of it now.” 

The crowd murmured approval. 

“First man to finish,” Mr. Gowan 
said simply — “in the middle of the 
field and opposite here — is the best 
hand to mow.” lie stepped to one side. 

Joe spat on his hands and lightly 
hefted his scythe. 

“Strike in!” Gowan ordered. 

)oc’s eves narrowed and his face 
changed. 1 le was serious. 1 le bent to his 
right and struck in. I le w^s built right to 
mow, Joe was, sliortlcggcd, close to the 
ground — and those terrible arms on 
Inm! He was cutting a wide swath, too 
— half a yard wider than most men. 
Two sU‘ps and his third swing. 'i\vo 
steps moie. . . . 

At the lilth stroke, Mr. Gowan said, 
“Whit 

Whit bent and struck in. When he 
Icngthenetl his swing to match Joe’s wide 
swath, Whit found it awkward. He be- 
gan to lose ground. Joe reached the turn 
ten strokes ahead of him. 

Joe kept on gaining as he mowed back 
toward the men grouped around the 
keg. WTen he was near they began 
cheering him. 

It was the first sound of approval that 
poor Joe liad heard since he’d come to 
Kcttleford. He stopped to wliet in the 
shade, had a swallow of rum, moved 
back across Whit’s swath, and was all 
set to strike in again before Whit was 
come up to them. Joe stood up straight, 
resting easy, and called out to Whit, 
“Come on, boy I Get to mowin’!” 

They liked that and laughed loudly. 

Whit just kept on mowing. As he 
moved in across the beginning of Joe’s 


second swath, he saw that his own swath 
was full wide enough. And as clean as 
Joe’s, loo. He struck in again without 
whetting . . . and before very long, 
he had to repeat several strokes and was 
forced to whet. As lie mowed, Melissa 
kept coming into his mind. He kept 
hearing her voice: “That’s fair.” It 
made him mow furiously, with no 
thouglu to saving his strength. 

They made a dozen lull crossings that 
w.iy and Joe led now by half the Icngtli 
of (he meadow. 

“Two to one Whit’ll fall flat on his 
face ’fore another five crossings,” a man 
said. 

“Done,” he was ansv^ tred. “Me, now, 
I figure he’ll fall over backward.” 

I’hey repeated that all up and down 
the line. 

1 o Mr. Gowan, stalking and watch- 
ing, Whir’s swatli now seemed wider. 
He carefully paced them off — Whit’s 
swath showed a foot wider. 

“You’re mowang too wide, Whit,” 
he said, coming up behind him. 'Fhc 
boy^ didn’t hear. Mr. Gowan tried him 
again, but the boy kept on mowing. Mr. 
Chnvan took him by the two arms at the 
elbows. 

“You. listen to me, Whit. I’m Mr. 
Gowan.” 

W’hit nodded. 

“You’re mowing too wide. Do you 
hear me? Cut down y^our swing some.” 

Whit nodded again. He tried to pull 
free, to go on with his mowing. 

“Hold still,” Mr. Gowan said. “Listen 
to me! When you get down to the end 
tlierc, you go douse your head in the 
brook. Will you do that?” 

Whit croaked out something* 

Mr. Gowan leleased him. 

At the end of the row, Whit hung his 
scythe over the first limb in front of 
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his face, and blundered his way into the 
woods to the stream. He lay down on 
his belly, and plunged his head into the 
water like a horse with a fever. Both his 
arms, too, right up to the shoulders. The 
shock went all through him. He sozzled 
his face in the water and then he drank 
some. When he raised up onto his knees, 
he felt like a new man. But when he 
looked up, the strength all went out of 
him. Melissa was standing there. She 
had been watching from the cover of 
the woods. 

“You done mowin’.?’* she asked. 

Whit got to his feet, and gave a hitch 
to Jiis breeches. “No — ’’ he said, “1 ain’t 
started yet.” 

“Then you better get started — 
’stead of playin’ here goin’ swimmin’.” 

Whit said, “Yes, ma'am,” — and for 
the first time in his life smiled at her. 

J OK now had pretty near the 
length of the field on him. 

Whit took down his scythe. 
“Mowing too wide,” Mr. 
Gowan had said. Well, that was easy 
fixed, certainly! I le touched up the edge 
with a stroke or two, hefted his scythe, 
and struck in. This felt like mowing! In- 
side of ten strokes, he was humming, 
keeping time with his mowing. He 
hoped Melissa was watching. He was a 
go^ hand to mow, he knew that; it 
wasn’t all in his blade. 

When Whit and Joe were come near 
to each other — Whit going one way 
and Joe going the other — Joe said, 
“Where you been, for God’s sake, boy? 
You been sleepin’?” 

“Drcamin’, maybe,” said Whit. “Joe, 
you’re swingin’ too slow. I’m a-comin’ 
up on you.” 

“You got a way to go yet, boy!” Joe 
answered truthfuuy. All the same, soon 


as Whit had his back to him, Joe began 
to swing faster. 

As Whit passed the crowd, they 
yelled out: “What you got hid in the 
woods over there, Whit? Keg o’ skim 
milk?” “You’re mowin’ good, Whit. 
You c’n catch him. He ain’t got more’n 
half a mile on you.” 

But one voice called out to him, 
“You’re doin’ goexi, boy. You keep 
a-goin’.” 

Down at the end of the field, Whit 
stopped and whetted. He had gained 
enough now so that they could all see it. 
Joe didn’t offer a word to him this time. 

“Faster yet, Joe,” said Whit, “I’m 
a-comin’ up on you I” It didn’t sound in 
his ears like his own voice at all. 

Joe tried to mow faster. He began to 
miss some, and that brought Mr. Gowan 
down on him. “Mow clean, Joe,” said 
Mr. Gowan. 

On the next turn it was plain to see 
that the Portygee’s lead had been cut 
to half what it had been. Those who had 
bet on Joe began to fall silent. One man 
Siiid, “The boy don’t act none like a 
man that’s missed his dinner.” 

Whit himself was clear in his own 
mind as to how things were going. If he 
could keep going tliis way, he would 
certainly catch Joe. But what scared 
Whit was this very clearness. He’d felt 
it before, and he knew too well what it 
came from. It came from not eating. If 
he’d been traveling in the woods now, 
he’d have stopped for a spell and had 
him a bite to ear. Next thing he’d be 
getting lightheaded. 

Whit had come up close enough now 
so that when he raised his eyes he could 
see the red bow on Joe’s pigtail waving 
and bobbing not far in front of him. 
The space between him and Joe, though, 
seemed to have got pretty solid. 
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Now and again, he seemed to feel 
himself falling . . . but each time he’d 
recover. He didn’t mind the pain in his 
arms and the way his back hurt him, 
but he felt that his body had quit on 
him. It seemed to have gone dead. The 
space between him and Joe still was 
solid. He hacked away at it. . . . 

The scarlet bow had grown bigger. 
It was close at hand, now, off to one 
side. Whit thought, “I’ve got to go 
past him. . . .” He began to. 

Joe, out of the tail of his eye, saw him. 
Joe heard the shouts, too. “Mow, you 
black Portygec, damn you! Mow, can’t 
you?” His backers didn’t like to lose. 

Joe saw that Whit was pulling away 
from him. 

He saw Whit’s legs moving away, two 
steps , . . and two steps. . . . 

“C^od damn you, Joe, you’re no 
good!” a man shouted. 

That bit into Joe. He stepped toward 
the legs — four steps — and swung his 
scythe at them. 

Gowan jumped him. He’d been right 
behind Joe and in one leap he struck 
down Joe’s right arm. The tip of Joe’s 
scythe was raised up, so that it sliced 
across the back of Whit’s legs alx>ve the 
knee, cutting the leather clean as a 
razor would and fetching Whit, too, 
but not deep enough for a tendon. 

Behind Mr. Gowan was Ensign Lord, 
And when Joe turned and reached for 
his knife. Ensign hit him. Joe seemed to 
fall, slowly, at first, in a puzzled way. He 
landed loosely, his head rolled — and he 
stayed there. 

The men had forgotten Whit for the 
moment, watching the scuffle. 

And then a voice crowed Uke a roost- 
er. “And Whit — Whit’s still a-mowin’l” 
They looked round then. Whit was 
still mowing. He was finishing out his 


swath — with the blood running slowly 
down the backs of his legs to his heels. 
Whit, they guessed, didn’t know that 
— they couldn’t tell, even, if he knew 
he was mowing. 

Then they saw the girl standing 
there at the finish — waiting — stand- 
ing stock-still. She was standing at the 
place she had known Whit would come 
to. 

It was a strange thing to see. No one 
spoke. Whit made his last swing, 
grounded the heel of his scythe, and 
with both hands clasped round the 
snath, stood there and leaned on it. 
His head was bowed forward and his 
knees ready to buckle. He swayed with 
his breathing. 

Then he looked up. He must have 
known she was there — or at any rate 
been expecting her. She didn’t start 
either. She was waiting — gently, some- 
how — for him to say something. A 
breeze riffled her hair. 

“I guess,” Whit said to her, “that’ll 
— take care of the mowin’.” 

“Yes, Whit.” 

“I’ll be over — tomorrow t’rake it.” 
“Yes,” she told him, no one hearing 
her only Whit. 

Whit put his scythe to his shoulder 
and looked round for the place he must 
head for — saw it — and set off for 
home. No one called after him. 

“That ain’t a deep cut,” a man said. 
“The blood didn’t squirt out any.” 

“Well, where he’s walked, t’ wouldn’t 
take no Injun to track him.” 

Mr. Gowan followed Whit through 
the woods until there weren’t any more 
bloodstains. He decided Whit was all 
right. “Yes,” he chuckled, “Whit will 
be back for that raking tomorrow. The 
boy won more than a mowing match 
today.” 
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ARCHITECT OF DEMOCRACY 

By 

Donald Culross Peattie 

Author of “Audubon’s America,’’ “Singing 
iji the Wilderness,” etc. 


T >^his nation will pause, even in 
world crisis, lo honor on April 
13 the 200th anniversary oi the 
birth of Thomas Jefferson, one of our 
trio of greatest Presidents of the past. 
At the foot of the Blue Ridge, near 
^ 'harlottesville, Virginia, was born 
the man who set the real American 
standard of living when, at only 33, 
he penned the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God,” he said, “eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.” 

^ Jnlike Washington, he >^as never 
in battle; he was a civilian hero. 
Though he could not free the slaves, 
he tried to, and as nearly succeeded 
was possible without destroying 
the new nation hy a civil war. Jeffer- 


son shoulders his way to a place with 
Lincoln and Washington on ihc 
strength of moral greatness and man' 
ifold genius. For he, the apostle of 
the common man, was one of the 
most uncommon who ever lived. 

His mother, a Randolph, brought 
the child blue blood; his pioneer 
father imparted a sturdy, democratic 
strain. Entering the College of WiF 
liam and Mary at 17, witJiout a fa- 
ther and practically on his own, the 
tall, hazel-eyed boy with the sandy- 
red hair went hard at his books. He 
specialized in English law, which, 
uniquely then, regarded all men as 
equal before Justice. His notebooks 
arc a digest of profound reading on 
government, law, ethics and philos- 
ophy. So that when his neighbors in 
Albemarle County elected the 26- 
year-old, newly admitted lawyer to 
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the colonial legislature of Virginia, 
he was already one of the most deeply 
read and original thinkers in the 
land. 

And already the people of Amer- 
ica were rising to fiillill his ideal of 
them. In Williamsburg revolution 
seethed, until in 1774 the royal 
governor dismissed the rebellious 
legislature; jeflerson and other mem- 
bers, retiring to a tavern, proceeded 
without a governor. With Patrick 
Henry, George Mason, “Lighthorsc 
Harry” Lee (father of Robert E.) 
and George Washington, Jefferson 
sent a call to the other colonics to 
meet in a Continental Congress. As 
a delegate to il, and head of the 
committee to draw up a declaration 
of independence, he could now an- 
nounce to the world that democratic 
philosophy which still guides us. 

True that others, like Franklin, 
George Mason and James Wilson, 
suggested some ideas for the great 
document. But the noblest and the 
newest are Jefferson’s own. In an 
earlier statement Congress had 
claimed our rights to “life, liberty 
nnd prof er/y.” Young Jefferson, him- 
self a man of properly, struck out 
the last word and, in the Declaration, 
substituted what was possible to 
even the poorest — “the pursuit of 
happiness.” For he believed in hap- 
piness and he believed in the people, 
and he saw that “it is the people’s 
sweat that is to earn all the expenses 
of the war, and their blood which is 
to flow.” 

Refusing a third term in the Con- 
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tinental Congress, Jefferson modestly] 
went back to the state legislature of[ 
Virginia where, he said, he could [ 
“do the most good.” While the; 
Revolution was fought out on bloody , 
fields, this rugged statesman worked , 
to win the peace. Revising old feu- 
dal and bluenose laws to fit the new 
freedom, he conceived and executed 
revolutionary changes which became 
models. He abolished the decree by 
which the eldest son inherited all, 
although himself an eldest son; he 
established a system of free public 
education and — for the first time 
in the history of Christendom — sep- 
arated church and state, thereby se- 
curing religious freedom on this 
continent. “It behooves every man 
who values liberty of conscience,” he 
warned, “to resist its invasion in 
others.” 

During the Revolution, Virginia 
twice made him its Governor. And 
once he missed, by five minutes, cap- 
ture at the hands of Tarleton’s raid- 
ers. But “Monticcllo,” his home near 
Charlottesville, was spared by the 
British because of his humane and 
courteous treatment of war prisoners. 

The war over, Jefferson refused a 
third term as governor, and in 1783 
entered the Congress of the United 
States. Each session he put in place 
new and precious building blocks of 
government. For pounds and shil- 
lings he substituted our present sys- 
tem of dollars and cents. He formu- 
lated the plau of government for 
territories not yet states. He, a 
Virginian, got Virginia to cede to the 
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federal government all her claims to 
;the present Middle West east of the 
Mississippi. He succeeded in abolish' 
ing slavery at least north of the 
Ohio, and so probably tipped the 
balance that would one day save the 
I Union in the Civil War. 

Now President Washington sent 
him to France as ambassador; there 
he saw the Bastille fall. Next it was 
as Secretary of State that Washing- 
ton w^anted him. Under Adams he 
was Vice-President, and in i8oi 
he became the third President of 
the United States, the first to be 
inaugurated in Washington. When 
he went, alone and unguarded, on 
loot from Conrad’s boardinghouse 
to the Capitol to take the oath of 
office, the world saw that a new 
kind of ruler had appeared in it. 

Under Jefferson we paid off a 
great proportion of the national 
debt, and yet reduced taxes. On 
tax policy, “pay as you go” were 
his very words. The people had the 
leader they wanted, and they swept 
him back to a second term on a 
landslide. In return, he doubled for 
them the size of the United States. 
For 15 million dollars he bought 
from Napoleon everything between 
the Mississippi and the Rockies. His 
enemies screamed at the useless 
extravagance of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. What he had bought was one 
of the richest parts of the earth — 
at less than three cents an acre. And 
he knew what to do with it; he sent 
Lewis and Clark to carry the flag to 
the very mouth' of the Columbia 


and so thwart the claims of Canada, 
Mexico and Russia to our Pacific 
Northwest. 

He looked south of our continent 
too, and saw with rejoicing the 
beginning of Bolivar’s great work of 
liberation from Spanish oppression. 
He looked into the future and 
foreshadowed the good-neighbor 
policy. He learned to speak Spanish 
fluently and thought all North 
Americans should. ”1 hope to see,’' 
he w^rotc, “a cordial fraternization 
among all the American nations 
. . . and their coalescing in an 
American system of policy. ... 1 
should rejoice to see the fleets ol 
Brazil and tlie United States riding 
together as brethren of the same 
family, pursuing the same objects.” 

In 1809 jeflerson once more re- 
fused a third term of office, and 
retired forever from politics to his 
country estate of Monticello. There 
for 17 years he exercised his diverse 
gifts as architect, farmer, inventor, 
naturalist and philosopher. You may 
still see in the beautiful old mansion 
the ingenious gadgets he rigged up, 
the weather vane with the dial in 
the hall, the dumb-waiters and tun- 
nels and private staircases, the ma- 
chine which could write letters in 
duplicate, and the indoors-and-out- 
doors clock with cannon-ball coun- 
terweights, one for each day in the 
week. At Monticello he was happy, 
despite tragic losses; his beloved 
wife, Martha Skelton, and four of his 
six children had died in their flower. 
But Monticello remained to him as 
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a lifelong passion. An ardent gar- 
dener and a scientific farmer, he 
was ahead of his time in soil con- 
servation and contour plowing; in- 
deed, he invented an excellent plow, 
and introduced such foreign plants 
as cork oaks, olives and upland rice, 
distributing them to experimenters 
all over the country. 

The mansion itself, designed in 
detail by its master, was 35 years 
a-building. Jefferson was a born 
architect; through this most civic 
and logical of the arts he visibly 
expressed that power to build which 
took political form too. Monticcllo’s 
domes and pillars and symmetrically 
balanced wings fathered the style 
called “southern plantation.” The 
architect had early shown his gift 
when he assisted L’hnfant in de- 
signing the federal city; his hand 
appears in the dome and columns 
of our national capitol, and the 
mode thus set was copied in our 
state Capitols and later taken up in 
Paris and London. 

But his pet and pride was the 
University of Virginia, which he 
planned down to a brick. Not only 
did he plot its beautiful buildings 
and grounds (a model for campuses 
ever after) but he created the 
university itself. Breaking with the 
old classics-and- theology theory of 
higher education, he laid emphasis 
on modern languages, liberal arts, 
the sciences, and a nonsectarian 
administration. Pedagogues of the 
day were startled when he founded 
a chair of agriculture and provided 


an astronomical observatory; stu" 
dents were delighted when he in- 
stituted the honor system. 

His belief in the students was of 
a piece with his main political faith: 
that if you give the American peo- 
ple the facts they will act wisely. 
So he urged the establishment of 
free circulating libraries for every 
county in the land; the Library ot 
Congress itself is built upon a 
nucleus of a personal collection of 
13,000 volumes from Monticello. 
Of all books, he knew best and loved 
best the greatest one. Indeed, he 
created a sort of Reader’s Digest 
version of it, known today as the 
“Jefferson Bible.” This is simply the 
essence of the New Testament, ar- 
ranged and condensed under the 
title The Life and Morals of Jesus, 
Thomas Jefferson quietly announced 
his own religion thus: “I am a 
Christian in the only sense Christ 
wished anyone to be — sincerely 
attached to His doctrine in prefer- 
ence to all others.” Out of thaji 
simple Christianity was conceived 
the democracy that he blueprinted. 

Yet “Long Tom,” as the people 
affectionately called him, was a fel- 
low livable and lovable. He rever- 
enced women, adored children, de- 
lighted in flowers. He had a boy’s 
curiosity and ingenuity; he had a 
frontier mind that looked always to 
the West, the direction of our fu- 
ture. Personally simple in habit, he 
was lavishly ho^itable. Under bit- 
ter attack from the party of his po- 
litical enemies, the Federalists, he 
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never lost his smiling and tranquil 
dignity. He disliked party labels. It 
was Abraham Lincoln, the first Re- 
publican President, who said, “The 
principles of Jefferson are the axioms 
of a free society.” And wise as Jeffer- 
son was in the ways of the world, 
he could yet say honestly, “The 
glow of one warm thought is worth 
more to me than money.” 

It has been said that it would 
take ten experts to evaluate Thomas 
Jefferson, to measure the breadth of 
his mind and the height of his spirit, 
and to appreciate the many kinds 
of man he was: Jefferson the archi- 
tect, Jefferson the philosopher, Jef- 
ferson the lawmaker, the inventor, 
the farmer, the writer, the Bible 
student and moralist, the naturalist, 
the diplomat, and Jefferson the leader 
of what has been called “the second 
American revolution,” the battle 
of those who believed in the people 
against those who feared them. But 
while we are listing experts to ap- 
praise our third President, we would 
need to call up a musician, a mathe- 
matician, a linguist, a humorist, a 
gardener, a lover — and still we 
haven’t turned all the flashing facets 
of his genius. 

History chose the Fourth of July, 


1826 — the 50th anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence — for the day when 
'Hiomas Jefferson entered into im- 
mortality. Behind him he left these 
words: “I shall not die without a 
hope that light and liberty are on a 
steady advance. Even should the 
cloud of barbarism and despotism 
again obscure the science and liber- 
ties of Europe, this country remains 
to preserve and restore light and 
liberty to them. . . . The flames 
kindled on the Fourth of July, 177b, 
have spread over too much of the 
globe to be extinguished by the 
feeble engines of despotism; on the 
contrary, they will consume them 
and all who work them.” 

Tall, kindly, quizzical, a little 
stooped, he walks among us still, in 
that simple dress of his, with that 
friendly but noble bearing. And 
words that he said when the United 
States was young are truer now 
than when he spoke them: “During 
the greatest of all wars ... our 
country will require the union of all 
its friends to resist its enemies within 
and without. . . . The only con- 
test between divided friends should 
be who will dare farthest into the 
ranks of the common enemy.” 


/f/RS. Franklin D. Roosevelt cells of having had dinner with the 
Churchills the night after the Prime Minister sought to electrify his 
family with the statement, “The Allies are now landing in Africa!” 

“I knew about it weeks ago,” said his daughter Sarah. “I handled 
the intelligence between the RAF and the American Air Force.” 
“Why oil earth didn’t you tell me.?” Mr. Churchill demanded. 
“Why, father, I didn’t know how much you knew!” — ap 
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How Hitler Plans to JHin 

Condensed from The American Legion Magazine 
Wythe Williams and William van Narvig 


A DOLF Hitlkr Still Confidently 
expects to win his war. The 
Jl. jX. Nazi Party is sure of even- 
tual victory, providing that it can 
keep a firm grip) on the German 
people. The German military, now 
following the plan of Colonel Gen- 
eral Alfred Jodi, believe they can 
last out a long war if the Nazi Party 
supplies the facilities it has under- 
taken to deliver. And the German 
people, though grumbling, still ac- 
cept the promises of their political 
and military leaders. "Pliesc definite 
conclusions result from a study of 
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WvTHE Williams spent 26 years in 
Europe as a correspondent for American 
newspapers and magazines. Berlin, Paris, 
London and Geneva became as familiar 
to him as New York. In his book Dusk 
of Empire, published in 1936, he forecast 
in detail the coming of the present war. 
As a radio news commentator during the 
past several years he has made use of a 
great deal of information piovidcd by 
his European sources. 

William van Narvig, a Russian officer 
in the last war, went to Germany in 1939 
to investigate the Nazi war machine. He 
managed to establish reliable contacts 
with anti-Nazis in the German army, 
from whom he continues to receive reports. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. van Narvig 
have collaborated on a book, Secret Sources, 
which will be published by Alliance Book 
Corporation in April. It describes their 
methods of getting information out of 
enemy-held territory. 


factual reports from reliable anti- 
Nazi sources within the Reich and 
subject territories. 

lb Americans such confidence 
may seem incredible. We have mo- 
bilized seemingly irresistible indus- 
trial strength. Statistics show United 
Nations’ manpower resources to be 
far greater than those of the Axis. 
Wc know that our superior sea and 
air forces have formed a steel ring 
around what the Nazis now call ‘‘the 
Fortress Europe.” In the face of all 
these odds the Germans, from Hitler 
down to the last soldier, should have 
sense enough to know that they 
can’t win. But this is definitely not 
the case. 

The only important modification 
in the original Nazi war pattern is 
that Hitler and the German people 
arc no longer confident of a quick 
victory. Today the Supreme Com- 
mand aims at emerging on top 
after a grim war of attrition which 
may run into years. All its cur- 
rent plans are predicated on this 
conception. 

This change-over from blitz to 
attrition strategy was dictated by 
the miscarriage in Russia of the 
German campaign plans. Colonel 
General Franz Haider, Chief of 
the General St^, was the first to 
put forward the new proposal which 
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has now become the keystone of 
Nazi warfare. 

A collapse of the Soviet govern- 
ment after it had weathered the 
first storm, Haider argued, could 
no longer be expected. Resumption 
of offensive warfare in 1942- along 
the entire front would sap German 
strength beyond the danger point. 
Germany was in for a long war: if 
she expected to emerge victorious, 
her first consideration was to hold 
the Fortress Europe at all costs. She 
must build an agricultural and in- 
dustrial “Arsenal of the East” "*-- 
the key to eventual German victory. 
Unless this plan was carried out, 
Haider predicted disaster. 

Hitler accepted the new plan, 
with the provision that the Nazi 
Party control the eastern food sup- 
ply so as to insure its grip on both 
the army and the people. 

Accordingly, the territories des- 
ignated as the Arsenal of the East 
were placed under Nazi civil con- 
trol. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and 
White Russia were lumped into the 
colony of Ostland. To the south, the 
colony of Ukraine was called into 
being. To the east, a protective 
cordon of territory under direct 
military administration, including 
the permanent East Wall fortifica- 
tions, was laid out. 

The organization of the two new 
colonies was only the first step in 
carrying out the Haider plan. The 
second was to persuade, or'compel, 
conquered and satellite nations to 
participate fully in the defense of 
the Fortress Europe. Italy, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Croatia and Slo- 
vakia were assigiv^d their respective 
quotas of cannon-fodder. The same 


nations, plus trance, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Denmark 
and Bulgaria, had to deliver addi- 
tional manpower for production. 

The third step was to bully Mar- 
shal P6tain into reinstating Pierre 
Laval so as to give the Nazis com- 
plete control over France and a 
springboard for eventually bring- 
ing Spain and Portugal into the 
Fortress Europe. 

Under this totalitarian blueprint 
of exploitation, Ostland was to de- 
liver food, hemp, industrial alcohol, 
fodder, barley for coffee substitutes, 
lumber and increased submarine 
construction. The Ukraine was to 
yield vast quantities of sugar, ce- 
reals, dairy products, agricultural 
machinery and rolling stock. Poland 
was to be converted into a gigantic 
munitions factory. 

Meanwhile, General Haider ex- 
ecuted his 1942 military campaign. 
Virtually its sole objective was to 
secure the Ukraine against Russian 
attack, the Ostland being consid- 
ered relatively safe. Hence the push 
to the Volga and the Caucasus. In 
conformity with their manpower- 
conservation policy, the Nazis em- 
ployed an increasing number of 
Italian and Rumanian contingents 
whose casualties on the southern 
front amounted to 75 percent of 
the total. 

But on September i last, General 
Haider was suddenly removed as 
Chief of the General Staff. Colonel 
General Jodi, now the Reich’s dom- 
inant military figure, took over. 
Throughout the summer — at the 
urging of Hitler, who wanted to get 
rid of Haider — Jodi had been busy 
working out a strategic plan of his 
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own. In doing this he accepted the 7. Husband the Luftwaffe's offen- 
principle of a war of attrition as sive power, especially in flying pcr- 
evolved by Haider, but added to it sonncl, so as to store it up for the 
a number of features predicated not day when the Allies undertake their 
so much on European as on world big attempt against the Fortress 
strategic considerations. Reduced Europe from the West. Do not be 
to simple language, the nine points goaded into purely retaliatory air 
of the Jodi plan, now in effect, are: offensives. 

1. Hold the Fortress Europe and 8. Maintain and increase the 

its approaches, including the Tu- quietly functioning information 
nisian bridgehead. channels from the United States. Do 

2. Convert Europe into a single not antagonize the American people 

military and economic unit. unnecessarily with industrial sabo- 

3. Concentrate all sea warfare on tage or token bombings. It is more 
the submarine weapon. Increase the profitable to sink the finished Amer- 
construction of new U-boats to at ican products in the thousands of 
least 250 a year, or five times the miles of vulnerable sea lanes than 
expected maximum losses. Since a it is to hamper their production at 
U-boat sinks an average of 100,000 home. 

tons of shipping during its lifetime, 9. Concentrate propaganda to 
this will compel the Allies to builcl America on this sinking wastage, 
25,000,000 tons of shipping an- pounding home facts and figures, 
nually if they are to keep pace. Then the American people will 

4. Conduct all future ac- 
tions against Russia from a 
negative point of view — that 
is, destroy rather than absoib 
Russian means of existence so 
as to create an ever-increasing 
strain on Anglo-American re- 
placement capacity. 

5. Shift the center of Reich 
war industry to the East and 
immunize facilities needed in 
the West by constructing con- 
crete underground workshops. 

Forget about urban residential 
districts — their bombing will 
speed the eastward stream of 
the working population. 

6. Increase alien participa- 
tion in whatever fighting in 
Russia will be deemed neces- 
sary, thus conserving German 
manpower. 
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Avake up to the fact that the prod- 
ucts of their toil are thrown to an 
insatiable Moloch and that they 
arc becoming a nation of paupers. 
This trend will increase if the Anglo- 
American attempt against the For- 
tress Europe is made and repulsed 
with bloody losses. The way will 
then be open for an understanding. 

Such, in substance and actual 
citation, is the Jodi plan. General 
Jodi has told the Nazis in unmis- 
takable language that its success is 
entirely contingent upon their or- 
ganization of the Arsenal of the East 
and the outcome of the greater 
U-boat campaign. 

The Nazis have undertaken to 
deliver. U-boats are being launched 
at a rate of almost one a day. Fresh 
crews are in constant training. Vast 
new underground garages, virtually 
indestructible by bombing, arc be- 
ing blasted out of rock or built of 
concrete walls lo feet thick. 

The U-boat itself has been given 
more eflicicncy, cruising range, 
armament and maneuverability. It 
is now of such exceptionally sturdy 
construction that it can submerge 
lo 600 feet, beyond the limit of or- 
dinary depth charges. Diesel engines 
of a new design eliminate heavy 
electric motors and storage batter- 
ies, thus providing greater maneu- 
verability as well as additional space 
for torpedoes. Smaller tubes permit 
standardization of torpedo manu- 
facture for aircraft, torpedo boats 
and submarines. Retractable deck 
guns can open fire almost at the 
^ split second of coming to the sur- 
face, with the fire power of a 
corvette. * 

These new U-boats no longer 


hunt singly or in small packs, but 
frequently in flotillas of 1 2 or more. 
The originator of this hunting tac- 
tic, Admiral Karl Donitz, has re- 
cently been made Grand Admiral 
of the German navy. 

The Nazis arc also feverishly ac- 
tive in building their Arsenal of the 
East. They have thrown their full 
organizational effort into Ostland 
and the Ukraine, sending in an ag- 
ricultural population of more than 
800,000, recruited in central and 
western Europe. They are drawing 
on Russian prisoners of war and on 
the native population. Four out of 
every five women under 50 years 
of age in occupied Russia hav^e been 
harnessed for hard physical labor. 
Children 12 years old and up — 
sometimes even younger — must 
put in a full day’s work. 

Thus we see the Fortress Europe, 
as envisioned in the Jodi plan, pro- 
tracted in the West by a formidable 
triple chain of fortifications from the 
North Cape of Norway to the Span- 
ish border, now being augmented 
by similar ramparts along the 
French and Italian Mediterranean 
coasts to Greece; defended in the 
East by a belt of hedgehog defenses 
on the Russian front maintained by 
the Wehrmachl with a prodigious 
sprinkling of satellite soldiery and 
pushed forward gradually year after 
year; in the center, the huge sweat- 
shop of a continent at war; and, to 
feed and maintain that sweatshop, 
an Arsenal of the East based on 
ruthless exploitation of the soil and 
its children. 

Plainly the key to German stay- 
ing power lies in the East. As the 
Russian winter offensive demon- 
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strated, this key is still anything but 
safe. It is for this reason that Rus- 
sian successes have given the Nazis 
an acute case of the jitters — more 
so than the American and British 
operations in North Africa. It is 
also for this reason that the Wehr^ 
macht is now gathering every ounce 
of its still formidable striking power 


for an all-out effort at crushing Rus- 
sia this coming summer. 

For, if the Russians should pene- 
trate the Arsenal of the East and 
seriously impair its output, Hitler 
well knows, and planner Jodi 
agrees, that over the entire Nazi 
show the final curtain is bound to 
fall. 


Sketches in Black and White 

A SMALL Negro schoolboy gave his teachf*is no end of trouble. 
When discipline failed, the teachers finally called his mother in. Each 
teacher told her complaint. 

One said he stole money, to which the mother replied, “Jes’ like his 

Another said he lied. like his pa.” 

Another said he swore. The Negro woman sighed. “Jes’ like his pa. 
Ah sho is glad Ah nebbah did marry dat man I” 

— Contributed by Gyda Magelssen 

The old Negro laundress came one day with a tale of 
woe. “Cheer up, Mandy,” said her mistress consolingly. 
“There’s no use worrying.” 

“How come dere’s no use in worryin’?” she demanded. 
“When de good Lawd send me tribulation He ’spcct me 
to tribulatc, ain’t He.?” 

— Public Speai(er's Treasure Chesty edited by Herbert V. Proeboow (Harper) 

Jackson, our Negro handyman, told fabulous stories of his “ad- 
ventures” in colorful superlatives. When he felt good he felt “hoppier 
den a frog’s hind legs,” and when he was mad he was “madder den a 
bee what’s stung hissclf by mistake.” Once in telling us of a graveyard 
adventure, he cast around for the proper metaphor to impress us with 
his fright. 

“You know how sca’ed Ah was.?” he demanded. “Ah was so sca’ed 
dat nex’ mornin’ when de sun come up blame if Ah hadn’t gone an’ — ” 

“You, Jackson!” Sarah, the cook, snorted. “I suppose you gonna say 
you was so scared you turned whiter ^ 

Jackson drew himself up with dignity. “Of co’se Ah hadn’ turned 
white,” he said. “But mah shadow had.” —Contributed by Robert Arthur 
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They Were Expendable^ the ♦‘i>ic of a J\Totor Torpedo 
Boat squadron in the Philippines, was perhaps the most 
seiisationally successful war l)ook of 1942. Queens Die 
Proudly seems destined to win equal acclaim. For this 
is ihe story of the Flying Fortresses, those queens of the 
sky which fought to the death in the skies above the 


Philippines, Java and Australia. 


Both narratives were written originally on assign 


ment for the Reader’s Digest by Roving Editor William 


L. White. 


Queens Die Proudly is a story whieh the reader will 


not forget; it burns the memory and lifts the heart. 


Here is the searing reality of war. And here, too, is the 


uplifting record of gallantry and devotion to duty 


which is a sure promise of victory. 


To be published in boo\form by llarcourt. Brace & Co,, 


3^3 Madtson Are., N, Y. C, 
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HE GRIZZLED old Fly- 
ing Fortress stood 
on the runway of an American 
airfield, presen I ly to depart for an- 
other continent and another war 
zone. Those scratches on her run- 
ning gear were made by sand grains 
of Wake Island when she was on her 
way to the F'ar East before the war. 
That little dent on her wing was 
made by a spent bomb fragment the 
day the war began, when the Japa- 
nese destroyed all but a very few of 
our Far Eastern Air Force planes on 
Clark F'icld in the Philippines. She 
was one of those few. Her battle 
paint was later blistered by the sun 
high over Java, and in the Australian 
desert. Now, her guns removed, she 
is an old war horse turned out to 

William L. Whitf, co-piiblisher of the Em- 
poria Gazette with his father, William Allen 
White, is also one of America’s great war re- 
porters. He went to Europe in 1939 as a war 
correspondent for 40 newspapers and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and his vivid ac- 
counts of what he saw won him both a broad- 
casting award and a pl.ace in several anthologies. 
Among the memorable stories he wrote during 
1941 were two which appeared first in The 
Reader’s Digest: London Ftre^ ^94^ (March, 
1941) and Journey for Margaret (November, 

1941) . Last year came his inspiring saga of the 
PT boats, They Were Expendable^ written 
first for The Reader’s Digest (September, 

1942) , and later expanded into the phcnomcr 
nally successful book. 


pasture, the private plane 
"of Lieutenant General 
George H. Brett. 

On her side is a jaunty emblem 
daubed there by the hand of some 
boy, unknown now and probably 
dead — the outline of a misshapen 
bird, “Tlie Swoose — Half Swan and 
Half Goose” — taken from a Walt 
Disney jingle, and beneath it the 
skeptical legend: “It Flies.?” 

It did; for countless miles through 
cloud-canyons, over oceans and is- 
lands of the war zone. Now, in the 
shade of her wing sit six who have a 
story to tell. I'he pilot is Frank 
Kurtz, former American Olympic 
high diver, who a year ago was a 
lieutenant in the 19th Bombard- 
ment Group, and who now holds the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, the Sil- 
ver Star, and is a lieutenant colonel 
at the age of thirty-one. 

The others are Margo, his pretty, 
blonde, blue-eyed wife, and Captain 
Harry Schrieber, his navigator; Ser- 
geant Charlie Reeves, his bombar- 
dier; Sergeant Rowland Boone, his 
gunner; and Sergeant “Red” Varner, 
who, as crew chief of The Swoose, 
lords it over tj^e ground crews who 
swarm over her to check her engines 
when she hits the ground. 

Frank, the pilot, paces up and 
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I down. It isn’t easy for him to talk. 

“I hardly know where the story 
begins,” he says. “Maybe with The 
Swoose. Yet she wasn’t my plane at 
first. I think it begins with Old 99, 
my very first plane, and with Tex, 
my first co'pilot and the rest of my 
first crew, that I saw lying there on 
Clark Field — eight in a line. That’s 
what I found after the Jap bombers 
left, when I jumped on my bike and 
rode down the runway through the 
smoke of the other burning For- 
tresses, to see what had haj'>pened‘to 
Old 99. 

“Only if I begin here, maybe no- 
body would understand what his 
plane and his crew mean to a pilot; 
that it’s like his home and his family. 
The plane isn’t something that be- 
longs to the government. It’s Old 99, 
the beautiful new Flying Fortress 
that belongs to all of you. It’s more 
than your home — it’s, well, a kind 
of sweetheart. All of you picked her 
up off the assembly line at the Boeing 
plant where she was born — a beau- 
tiful smooth, shining naked thing. 
Then all of you took her up over the 
clouds and wrapped that blue star- 
spangled gown of the skies around 
her, which is the way every Fortress 
ought to be dressed, because they’re 
the queens of the high skies. 

“And you’re so damn proud of 
her, all of you. Everybody admits a 
Fortress is the best ship in the busi- 
ness, so there isn’t anything any of 
you won’t do — pilots and grease- 
balls of the ground crew alike — to 
keep her polished and adjusted and 


ticking like the high-precision watch 
she was when you got her. 

“Well, there was a rise in the run- 
way on Clark Field and as I pedaled 
up it, my heart suddenly gave a big 
pound because there ahead was Old 
9()’s vertical stabilizer — the big curve 
ol her tail rising high like a game 
salmon’s tail fin — gleaming above 
the runway. So I pumped the bike a 
few times more, being thankful it 
w^as a good American bike instead of 
the junky Jap copies that are so 
cheap in Nfanila, only my God then 
. . . just then . . . 

“I don’t know whether I got off 
the bike, or fell off'. All I can remem- 
ber is walking over the field, slowly, 
toward her; afraid to come too close, 
too fast. All that is left whole is that 
tall silver tail still up in the air! 

“Her poor old ribs black, twisted 
now; and with the aluminum skin 
melted off them so her carcass is 
naked, and you can see right through 
into the pilot’s compartment, where 
Tex and I sat. Her four motors tum- 
bled forward onto the ground — 
everything about Old 99 still there, 
only melted and bent, and her back 
saggingand broken — like you would 
take a delicate silver flying fish be- 
tween your fists and break its back 
and drop it on the ground to die. 

“Everything there, only something 
else, too. And I couldn’t make out 
what it was. Yet I must have guessed. 
Because I began to feel sick at my 
heart and my stomach when I saw 
that curious, half-burned bundle, ly- 
ing under the crumpled wing, and as 
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I got closer I couldn’t even deny to 
myself what it was. One of my crew. 
Lying under there. And right beside 
him another. But only after I had 
walked around the tail could I sec 
the eight in a line. 

“There they were, lying so very 
still on this beautiful quiet day, my 
eight Ixjys of Old Q9 ’s crew in a 
senseless, irregular line toward the 
woods, to which they had been run- 
ning for shelter when they all had 
been killed at once, and left sprawl- 
ing as they died. 

“I remember standing there by 
the tail and count ing : one, two, three, 
and so on up to eight — my boys, 
and each one I knew. 1 could see it 
but not realize it even though I 
knew them so well — knew which 
ones would have their wives’ and 
girls’ crumpled pictures in their pock- 
ets. I remember going along the 
line from one to the other, talking to 
each the way 1 always would, and 
patting him on the shoulder, because 
ior me they weren’t dead yet. And 
crying. I’m not ashamed of that. 

“Talking to each, from good old 
Sergeant Burgess who was nearest 
the plane, on down the line to dear 
old Tex, my co-pilot at the very end 
with all his clothes torn off by the 
blast. 1 recognized his shoulders. They 
were a fighter’s big broad shoulders 
— Tex Iiad been boxing champion of 
Texas A & M. It was like that other 
crash back in the States where two of 
them burned up, but I identified 
Kenny by his legs — remember, Margo, 
I told the flight surgeon they were 
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quarter-miler’s legs, And it could only 
be Kenny f Darling, is this bothering 
you.?” 

“If it did, dear, I wouldn’t have 
married you,” said the pilot’s wife. 

“Good-natured, devil-may-care Tex 
— on hot days he would fly Old 99 
naked except for a pair of shorts, sit- 
ting beside rne sweating like a mule 
and cussing the tropical sun . — I loved 
the guy like a brother. 

“So maybe for me it begins when 
I got to where Tex was lying, and 
sat down by him to talk it over, lift- 
ing his curly head with one hand and 
patting his hairy back with the other. 
It was still soft and warm. It wasn’t 
a body yet. It was Tex himself at the 
end of that sprawling line. 1 told him 
I didn’t know why this had happened 
any more than he did. But regardless 
of that, he must understand this 
wasn't the end. We weren’t licked; 
it was only the beginning, and from 
now on we would get to work, all of 
us, and win. I told him that whatever 
plane they gave me later. Old 99* 
would be flying right in the forma- 
tion, and on night missions I would 
always see Old 99’s wing lights be- 
side me, and know that she was pro- 
tecting me with her crossfire, knock- 
ing down Zeros that tried to climb 
onto my tail. Yes, maybe that’s where 
the story begins.” 

“But, honey,” said Margo, “it . 
begins months and months before 
that — at least for wives of men in 
the air corps. Even before the war, 
there were all those training acci- 
dents; they couldn’t be helped, I 
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^ know — they were trying so hard to 
train enough pilots to fly four-mo- 
tored ships for the war they knew 
was coming. 

‘‘An inexperienced boy who gets 
lost in (og and crashes into a moun- 
tain is just as much a hero to his wife 
as a pilot shot down on a mission. 
Since the war, death comes jingling 
with medals and tied up in pretty 
campaign ribbons. But we who knew 
the air corps before the war got our 
training in facing death when it 
wasn’t so prettily packaged. 

“I remember, at March F'icid, when 
they had to tell poor little Dorothy 
Ward her husband had been killed. I 
heard they went to her house and 
she answered the door looking very 
pretty — but flustered because she 
had her hair up in curlers, all ready 
for the Saturday night dance, and 
why were these people coming to 
call at noon? One of the boys started 
to tell her but couldn’t even get 
through it, and started crying himself. 

“But the Saturday night dance 
had to go on as usual. Naturally 
a few of Dorothy’s closest friends 
stayed with her, but it’s part of the 
air corps that everybody carries on 
in spite of how they feel, the girls in 


evening dresses trying to look their 
prettiest to please their husbands 
and keep them from brooding. 

“You know, when your husband 
takes off on a mission, that these are 
the bravest, strongest boys in the 
world, quickest in body and mind. 
You drive him to the airport, and 
kiss him goodbye — right in front 
of everybody — nobody’s ashamed 
of those airport kisses. If sometimes 
we lose our husbands wc don’t often 
lose them in the divorce courts. And 
the dangerous work they’re doing 
now is making those dizzy cloud- 
canyons sate for the rest of the world 
in the years to come. Watching your 
husband dwindle into the distance 
you know you would not take any- 
thing in the world for the man you 
have, and the air corps that you are a 
part of. You’re ashamed of any mo- 
mcn ts of weakness, and the other girls 
arc welcome to stodgy men who leave 
regularly at eight and always get 
back at five. Yes, that’s how I felt 
when Frank was ordered to take his 
Fortress to the Philippines, and I 
had to stay behind.’’ 

“That was in October,” said Frank. 
“And presently, after stopping at 
Pearl Harbor and Wake, we were 
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The Japs strike -Clark Field. ... A crippled American 
force hits back. . . . Colin Kelly, Shorty Wheless, Buzz 
Wagner. . . . Christmas in the Australian desert. ... A 
story of blazing action, of how the Fortresses fight, and of life 
and death with the men who serve the '‘‘'queens of the sky.''' 



Feed the Starving Now 

Condensed from Collier’s 
Herbert Hoovei and Hugh Gibson 


F ood is being sent through the 
Allied blockade to the starving 
Greeks. We can rejoice that 
this heroic people is being saved from 
annihilation, d’hc operation, under 
neutral supervision, is certified by 
our government not lo bench 1 the 
Axis. Americans can rejoice in the 
wisdom that led to this total reversal 
of our government policy on relief. 

7 'hc success of the (iieek relief op- 
eration — though on a scale our 
government describes as “still woe- 
full) inadequate” — has confirmed 
the experience of the last war when 
ten million l>elgians and French liv- 
ing under German occupation were 
fed; and it has demonstrated that it 
is possible to help our friends and al- 
lies without weakening the war ef- 
tort. In view ol this the time has 
come to decide, before it is loo late, 
wdiat we arc going to do for 50,- 
000,000 starving people (including 
12,000,000 children) in Belgium, 
Holland, Norway and Poland. 

d’hc slowly increasing trickle of 
help to Greece began in the summer 
of 1941. Its beginning is significant. 
When disaster overtook Greece and 
starvation spread, I'urkcy consid- 
ered it had a moral obligation to its 
r\eighbor and age old enemy. I’he 
Turkish ambassador was instructed 
to urge the British government that 
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relief operations be allowed for the 
Greeks. He received the customary 
reply, enumerating the usual argu- 
ments against any help for popula- 
tions under Nazi occupation. A short 
lime later he received instructions 
from Ankara to inform the British 
Foreign Ollice that on such and such 
a date, such and such ships loaded 
with food would sail from Turkish 
ports lor Greece. 

lliis did the trick. I’urkey, as a 
highly important neutral, could not 
be antagonized. Not only were the 
ships allowed lo go through, but 
when experience proved that the op- 
eration in no way benefited the 
Nazis, the volume of relief was in- 
creased and financial facilities w^re 
provided by Britain and America. 
The whole operation was regularized 
by Swedish and Swnss authorities 
and placed under the guardianship of 
the International Red Cross, exactly 
as the writers of this article proposed 
18 months ago. Civilization may well 
be grateful to the Turks for opening 
the door lo reason and compassion. 

Both compassion and loyalty dic- 
tate that we should try to do as much 
for other allies in desperate straits. 
No vital Allied shipping would be 
required, bccau^ Swedish ships are 
available to transport the food, and 
Allied food stocks would not be 
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' diminished because the food could 
be obtained in South America. The 
system would not be burdensome to 
American taxpayers because most of 
the occupied countries have funds 
with which to pay for food. . 

Time will prove how tragic was 
our failure to institute suitable meas- 
ures of relief while we could still have 
saved millions from tuberculosis, 
rickets, and physical and mental de- 
generation. Recent reports give the 
combined meat and fat rations in 
Norway as three pounds per person 
per month; in Belgium, two pounds; 
in Poland, one and a half pounds. In 
the United States we consume an av- 
erage of 20 pounds per person per 
month. 

This is not “food shortage.*' It is 
starvation. Starved people degenerate 
in their resistance to disease, and dis- 
ease is rampant. There are typhus 
and tuberculosis in Polish cities. In a 
Belgian industrial district recently 
surveyed, 30 percent of the children 
arc tuberculous and an additional 40 
percent pretuberculous. And there 
is an appalling increase in mortality 
of children, women, the aged and the 
weak. 

These grim clinical figures repre- 
sent children like yours and mine, 
with the same right to life and health 
and happiness, now slipping toward 
a miserable end for lack of food. 

The smaller democracies feel 
strongly and bitterly on the subject. 
One instance may be given: Since 
1940, the Norwegian merchant fleet 
has been used to carry food and sup- 


plies to Britain and to fighting 
fronts. A few months ago Norwegian 
seamen in New York, through their 
organizations and unions, made 
strong representations to their gov- 
ernment in regard to tlie food prob 
lem in Norway. After consultation 
with the authorities, they decided 
not to strike “at presenl.” They 
were, however, emphatic in saying 
that they did not propose to go 
home at the end of the war and 
“have to go to ihe churchyards and 
find the crosses of their dear ones 
wh(j have died of hunger.” 

For two years there has been a 
systematic campaign to defeat the 
relief movement. It has been charac- 
terized by irresponsible and deliber- 
ate misrepresentation and hysterical 
denunciation. A stand-by claim is 
that the exiled governments and the 
people in occupied territory are op- 
posed to relief, and that thousands of 
letters deploring the sending of food 
have been received. Does it sound 
strange that starving people should 
take such a stand? Has anybody seen 
one of these letters? The writers of 
this article have not, but they have 
seen multitudes of letters and cables 
from relief agencies inside those 
countries — all of them praying for 
relief in terms the pathos of which 
would melt stone. 

The starving people in occupied 
territory know that relief is feasible, 
for many of them owe their lives to 
its successful operation in the last 
war. They know that the Greeks arc 
being fed and that they too could be 
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fed. They have the bitter knowledge 
that the enemy in Germany always 
has the opportunity of surrendering 
to avoid starvation, but that they 
are deprived of even that miserable 
privilege. They are not moved by 
broadcast promises that they will be 
fed when the war is over or w^hen 
they have thrown off the Nazi yoke, 
for tliat docs not save them now. 

A letter just received describes a 
visit to a Belgian village: 

“I w'ent on an independent mis- 
sion to Belgium, taking an ambu- 
lance filled with food given me by 
Americans leaving Paris. I found 
conditions in the few towns I w'as 
able to visit far worse than described. 
In one of them, a town of perhaps 
5000, the people stood on the market 
square, completely quiet, completely 
immobile, until the ambulance 
Slopped. I’hen they threw them- 
selves at us, tearing our clothes to 
shreds, almost upsetting the am- 
bulance in their efforts to reach the 
food. 

“When I screamed for them to be 
quiet there was a momentary silence 
and a woman answered, ‘Quiet? It is 
easy for you to say quiet. Our chil- 
dren are starving — starving, do you 
hear?’ And at that the whole thing 
started all over again, only w'orse. 


“Finally the town elders managed 
to get them to line up and wait their 
turn. I visited many houses in this 
town; a woman told me that the 
death toll until then was near 560.” 

Our government has taken an ad- 
mirable step in appointing ex-Gov- 
ernor Herbert Lehman of New York 
to organize American aid to recon- 
struction. The first step vVould seem 
to be to save the small democracies 
from destruction. This would be a 
glorious inauguration of his mission. 
It would justify the religious faith 
for which w^e arc fighting — for that 
faith lives only through action and 
compassion. 

Our decision involves even more 
than dying children and starving 
millions. If we take the wrong turn- 
ing nows w'e shall come one day to 
find a strange Europe in which our 
defeated enemies alone have health 
and stamina, in W'hich our friends are 
weakened in health and character, 
and perhaps embittered — a Europe 
which will thwart our efforts at 
building a better world after the war. 

If we take the right turning now, 
we may save all that remains on the 
continent of Europe that stands for 
what we stand for — the forces on 
which we must count if liberty and 
decency are to prevail. 


a man to pretend to understand women is bad manners; 
for him really to understand them is bad morals. — Henry jamen 







M illions of Americans suffer from 
red noses, and it would be a com- 
fort to them to be armed against per- 
sons curious as to the cause of this minor 
affliction. Such a weapon is given them 
by an old lumberman of Freeland, 
Michigan, on the banks of the Tittaba- 
wassee River. For a long time the 
luminous condition of his proboscis h?i{ 
subjected him to village taunts. One 
morning as he approached the tavern 
for his pick-me-up, a righteous citizen 
asked him: “What is it, Ed, that makes 
your nose so red?’' 

“Blushing with pride at the way it 
keeps out of other folks’ business,” 
replied the old follower of Paul Bunyan. 

— Paul dc Kruif 

A FRH'ND of mine stopped in a coun- 
try store in Tennessee just as a farmer 
came in and asked the storekeeper for 
a line of credit. 

“Wilbur,” said the storekeeper, “are 
you doing any fencing this spring?” 
“Yes, Uncle fake, I am.” 

“Are you fencing in or fencing out?” 
“Fencing out, Uncle Jake. I’m taking 
in that old woodlot, down by the creek.” 

“All right, go in and tell ficnry to 
give you what you need.” 

My friend couldn’t make much sense 
of this. “Fve seen all kinds^of credit 
systems,” he told “Uncle fake,” “but 
never one like that. Flow does it work?” 

“Well,” said the storekeeper, “if he’s 
fencing in, that means the quackgrass 
and the broomsage and the sassafras is 
getting the best of him. If he’s fencing 
out, then it means he’s whipping them. 


It means he’s winning the fight. I al- 
ways give credit to a man that’s fencing 
out. ’ — Rnhcrt M. YtKler 

Country lawylrs work harder for 
their money rlian their city brethren, 
and expect less. Fortunately most of 
them develop a sense of humor. One 
drove ten miles one November day to 
make out a will for a notorious skinflint 
who never let a nickel drop without a 
prolonged struggle. 

When the lawyer returned home he 
said to his wife, “Well, I did a gooiJ 
day’s work. Made out a will and drew 
up a couple of deeds to boot for old man 
FlaskclI. Charged him 50 cents.” 

“What?” cried his wife. “You don’t 
mean it I” 

“Figured that was all I could afford 
to lose,” said her husband drily. 

— Royal Brown 

A LIFELONG MEMBER of Sail Fran 
cisco’s famous Bohemian Club, ex- 
President Hoover seldom misses a sum 
mer encampment in the redwood forest. 
On a recent occasion, when he was en- 
tertaining a number of distinguished 
guests, a Bohemian trudged up to the 
Hoover camp at high noon, lugging a 
tripod covered by a black cloth. 

Explaining that he desired photo- 
graphs for the club archives, he dragged 
everybody out into the blazing sun, and 
spent long tedious minutes posing the 
group first one way and then another. 
Time after time he ducked under the 
black cloth, but each time shook his 
head and dashed back for some new ar- 
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rangement. After a full half hour, when 
the whole bunch was bathed in per- 
spiration, the black cloth fell off, show- 
ing nothing on the tripod but a gasoline 
tin. Mr. Hoover and his friends joined 
in the laughter that rang through the 
grove, and only a visiting European re- 
fused to see any humor in it. He left 
still wondering how anyone dared to 
take such liberties with an ex-President. 

— George Creel 

Southern coiutTESv is proverbial 
but it often surprises Northerners. A 
Boston woman and her husband mo- 
toring along the Blue Ridge Mountains 
stopped at a little country drugstore 
for milk shakes. 

“I never saw more beautiful scenery 
than we passed through this morning,*' 
the woman said to her liusband as they 
waited. 

A group of lanky mountaineers stood 
by the cjgar counter. As one man they 
turned, doffed their soft hats and, 
bowing low, said : 

“Thank yc kindly, ma’am.’* 

— Royal Brown 

It could have happened only in 
Maine where “characters” are legion. 
Joe, a 1 6-y ear-old with a strong back, 
was hired to mow our lawn each Satur- 
day throughout the summer. Came a 
Saturday with no Joe. On Sunday my 
uncle and I drove out to the shack 
where Joe and his several sisters and 
brothers and mother lived. There was 
Joe sitting on the step. My uncle yelled 
to him from the car, “Joe, why didn’t 
you show up Saturday?*’ Joe said calmly, 
“Diden feel like it.” My uncle said, 
“Joe, will you come over tomorrow and 
mow our lawn?” “Nope.” “Now, Joe, 
you know your mother needs the 


money. Will you do it?” “Nope 
wunt.” “Joe, for the last time, will y 
mow that lawn and earn your moj 
or will I have to get another boy to 
it?” With equal finality Joe said, “No 
I wunt do it. But you tell my ma c 
slic’ll make me do it.” 

So we did and she did and he did. 

— Oliii II. c 

Pioneer-stock New Englanders i 
little attention to cither the Bibh 
span of life or life insurance tables. As 
as they are concerned, a man who d 
a natural death at 70 has been cut ofl 
his youth. 1 spent a number of years 
a New Hampshire village where fo 
score and ten was nothing to bj 
a[)out. The oldest man in the villa 
then loi, drove to Keene twice a wc 
to attend meetings of bank directc 
and read his Greek lexicon daily, j 
was also courting a comely you 
widow a few years his junior when 
died, as a result of an accident follow 
by pneumonia. 

His death was unexpected and 
shof:)k some of his juniors. One you 
of 8o-odd came into the general stc 
which the deceased had founded. 1 
was asked how he was feeling. He sa 

“Not so good these days. I seem 
have an ache and sort of a misery in r 
bones. I wouldn’t have thought mu 
about them but Squire Barker’s dea 
has sort of got me thinking.” 

At that point a man who had ji 
passed his 96th birthday and had eve 
intention of running along indefinite 
rose from his chair near the stove aj 
clapped the worried one on the back 

“Don’t you fret, Cap’n. I had the 
same feelings when I was your age 
but I outgrew them, and so’ll you.” 

— Royal Bro 
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A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER in East the woman’s nightgown on the line. 
Texas was climbing up to his cab one And when the man came out you’d 

day when an enemy slipped up behind have taken him for 8o. He was 59, he 

him and fired six shots into his back, told me later. I had come to order wood: 
killing him instantly. The man was he asked me in. 

convicted, without much trouble, of The kitchen was a small and dark 
murder in the first degree. Some months room, with the shades drawn. There 

later, in Austin, I had lunch with a was a bed in the corner and in it, 

judge of the appellate court which was propped up on pillows, was a sweet- 
hearing this man’s appeal. faced little old woman so emaciated as 

“'I’lie law is a funny thing,” said the to suggest transparency. She was a help- 
judge, smiling. “Don’t tell anybody, less, hopeless victim of innaminatory 
but I’m afraid we’re going to have to rheumatism. 

reverse the conviction.” “You know she weighs no mor’n 70 

But how could that be? I wanted to pounds,” he told me when we’d gone 
know. The grudge was trivial, the man outdoors again. “And when she was a 
had a bad record, there were no exten- girl and I was courtin’ her they called 
uating circumstances. her the ‘baby elephant’ — she was so 

“You forget something,” said the plump and losy. . . . It’s ten years 
judge. “If you remem bci the case, she’s been like that. Yes, I do every- 
you’ll recall that the engineer, at the thing for her. It isn’t much, I only 
time he was killed, had both hands on hope,” he added after a little reflection, 
the supports leading up to his cab. He scarcely addressing me, “that she goes 
was clearly fixing to throw that big first.” ^ 

locomotive at that poor little man back “YesI” I burst in. “You have earned 
of him. Obviously a case of sclf-dc- a rest.” 

fense.” —Stanley Walker lie didn’t licar me, for he continued, 

almost as though to himself: “Because 
You WOULD have thought the di- — when I’m gone I don’t think there’d 
lapidated farmhouse abandoned, but be anybody to take that goixl care of 
for the bucksaw at the wood pile and her.” — Rockwell Kent 



The Reader s Digest invites contributions 
to “Life in These United States” 

•5or each anecdote acceptable for this new feature. The Reader’s 
Digest will pay $100. Contributions must be true, revelatory and un- 
published human interest incidents, drawn from your own experience 
or observation. Maximum length 300 words, but the shorter the 
better. Contributions must be typewritten, and cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Address “Life in These United States” Editor, 
The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



You've heard the songs of Gracie Fields — entertainment idol of 
Britain and America; here’s the story of her phenomenal career. 
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nr AN army camp 
in Arizona 
JL last summer, 
hot, homesick soldiers 
perked up when in- 
formed that “a fa- 
mous star” had ar- 
rived to entertain 
them. In the theater, 
necks stretched to glimpse some 
Hollywood chassis, then drooped 
when an unglamorous, fortyish blonde 
strode out on the stage. There were 
resentful whispers of “Who’s the 
dame?” 

Ten encores later, the cheering, 
stomping, whistling men were sup- 
porting England’s Gracie Fields, the 
world’s highest-paid entertainer, in 
the style to which she had long been 
accustomed. 

To her millions of admirers in 
Britain, the singing ex-millworker 
from Lancashire is known simply as 
“Our Gracie.” To Americans she has 
become John Bull’s best good-will 
ambassador. Since she came to this 
country in 1940, she has raised a half 
million dollars for British war vic- 
tims, and has brought joy unalloyed 
to thousands of American boys in 


By 

Hildegarde Dolson 

camp. In recognition 
whereof, German 
propagandists have 
declared that Gracie 
Fields should be con- 
sidered a “British war 
industry.” “Now I’m 
a blinkin’ military 
hobjective!” exclaimed 
Gracie, flattered at the honor. 

People who expect to see a ruddy, 
horse-faced buffoon are surprised to 
find that the fair-skinned, five-foot- 
fivc Miss Fields is downright hand- 
some when she’s not making faces. 
Off stage, her normal stride is 
strongly reminiscent of a commuter 
going hell-bent for the 7:55. As a 
friend once said, “Gracie always 
looks as though she’d just slid down 
the banisters.” Her own idea of a 
chic ensemble is to grab whatever is 
handiest in the closet. 

She has a salty good humor, an 
honest preference for everyday peo- 
ple, and a stubborn dislike of “put- 
tin’ on airs.” In conversation, she 
says exactly what she thinks and lets 
the raised eyebrows fall where they 
may. Once, when a fluttery female 
marveled that England’s top star 
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was traveling without a maid, Grade 
smiled dangerously. “Yes, isn’t it 
vulgah?” she said. “I even wash me 
own pants.” 

On stage, Gracie admits her age 
(45) blithely to audiences, and says, 
“Me hair is blonde but I touch it up, 
I do.” She punctuates her songs with 
a rowdy high-kick or a cartwheel, 
groans loudly after telling a corny 
joke, and does a ribald imitation of a 
coloratura soprano hoisted on her 
own bridgework. 

From a shilling a week to $780,000 
a year is a nice jump, if you can 
make it. Gracie made it. She was 
born in 1898 in Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire. Her father, Fred Stansficld, 
was a mechanic and handy man; her 
mother, incurably stage-struck, did 
laundry for theatrical troupers and 
taught her four children to sing al- 
most before they crawled out of the 
cradle. 

At the age of 12 Grade toured the 
provinces briefly as one of “Clara 
Coverdale’s Dainty Dots.” Truant 
officers caught up with the troupe, 
however, and sent the underage 
songstress back to school. Soon after- 
ward she went into the Rochdale 
mill as a cotton winder. This job pro- 
vided invaluable exercise for her 
lungs, as she sang above the screech 
of machines to entertain g^-workers. 
When she was caught giving an all- 
too-realistic imitation of the foreman, 
the mills of the gods ground fast. 
As Gracie placidly puts it, “I was 
asked for me re; 5 ignation.” 

The Lancashire Lark’s next job 


was dancing in the chorus of a vaude- 
ville troupe. One night she was given 
a solo turn, mimicking popular stars. 
Her number stopped the show; and 
it wasn’t long before the lusty- 
voiced youngster was picked for the 
lead in a musical revue to play the 
provinces. The name of 17-ycar-old 
Gracie Fields went up in modest 
lights. 

Then Archie Pitt, the comedian 
playing opposite Gracie, wrote a re- 
vue especially for her. Mr. Tower of 
London was a seven-year smash hit, 
and its star ditto. After touring the 
provinces at a cozy salary of $500 a 
week (and marrying Archie Put en 
route) the lass from I^ncashirc spent 
five gusty and happy years in Lon- 
don’s smart West End. 

Wooed by a fancy sum and urgent 
cables, Miss Fields appeared in 1928 
at New York’s big- name vaudeville 
mecca, the Palace. I ler first Ameri- 
can audiences sat on their hands dur- 
ing her two weeks’ engagement. “I 
was tryin’ to be a bloomin’ American 
instead of bein’ mcsclf,” she told a 
friend gloomily, on her return home. 

Bein’ herself in England contin- 
ued to pay handsomely. At the Pala- 
dium and Coliseum, London’s fanci- 
est music halls, her salary hit $5000 
a week. Besides giving two vaude- 
ville shows a day, she sang at prisons, 
hospitals and veterans* homes, and 
presented impromptu performances 
from her hotel window at midnight, 
when crowds gathered below, scream- 
ing “Grade! Give us a song!” 

In 1931 her first movie, Sally m 
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Our Alley, hit the jack pot all over 
the British Empire. Rochdale held 
a celebration when her four-millionth 
phonograph record was made, and 
proud home-town citizens presented 
her with “The Freedom of Roch- 
dale,” which entitles the holder to a 
silver burial casket and free tram 
rides. The delighted Gracie recipro- 
cated by hiring a hall and inviting 
500 of the townsfolk up to London, 
for high tea. It was very high indeed. 

Probably her most spectacular 
honor came in 1938, when, at Buck- 
ingham Palace, King George pre- 
sented her with the rose-colored rib- 
bon and badge signifying “Com- 
mander of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire.” Later Gracie, 
having picked up a bit of American 
slang, remarked to friends, “Pm glad 
they didn’t make me a Dame. It 
would sound a bit racy, it would.” 

Grade’s father, who had warned 
her sternly, “Lass, whatever you do, 
don’t be get tin’ stook oop,” must 
have been gratified at his offspring’s 
democratic ways. Once, heckled by 
“me fast-talkin’ in-laws,” she pur- 
chased a maroon Rolls Royce, com- 
plete with liveried chauffeur. After 
one ride in this splendor, she told her 
husband morosely that she “felt like 
Marie Antoinette makin’ ready to 
get me neck chopped.” After that, 
neighbors enjoyed watching Miss 
Fields’ relatives riding magnificently 
down the street in the Rolls, while 
behind it came a secondhand Ford, 
with Gracie at the wheel. 

About the time that her income 
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from vaudeville, movies and record- 
ings went above $750,000 a year, she 
boarded a bus late one evening in 
London. The driver, recognizing his 
famous fare with “Cor, if it ain’t 
Gracie,” solicitously inquired her 
destination. Then he faced the other 
passengers. “We’re goin’ to turn off 
at the next, corner and take Gracie 
home,” he announced. “Those not in 
favor will git off the bus.” At 3 a.m., 
all 20 passengers and the bus driver 
were draped around a piano in her 
Charing Cross home, indulging in 
melodious part-singing. 

In the summer of 1939, while war 
clouds closed down, London news- 
stands carried huge posters giving 
daily bulletins on Gracie Fields, who 
was dangerously ill. Anxious friends 
thronging the hospital corridors in- 
cluded a top British industrialist, a 
bus boy, and Queen Mary. 

When war broke out, her doctor 
warned her, “You won’t be working 
for another year, young lady.” A 
month later she was singing lustily at 
eight or more army camps a day. 
On Christmas Eve she sang the 
songs of England for homesick men 
in France and Belgium. 

After Dunkirk, she sailed for this 
country to tour for British war char- 
ities. In addition to working with- 
out salary, she paid the expenses of 
an accompanist and secretary. Be- 
fore her first concert, in Salt Lake 
City’s Tabernacle, British advisers 
cautioned her to choose her songs 
with care. “Mormons, you know. 
May not laugh at the same things.” 
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But Miss Fields said, “If these 
Americans can take Bob 1 lope, tliey 
can take me^ they can.” A Salt I^ike 
City columnist next day wrote, “If 
England wanted to borrow 50 de- 
stroyers, why did they send diplo- 
mats.? Why not just give us Grade 
Fields, and they can borrow our 
whole navy.” 

Last spring, after more than two 
years of singing at army camps and 
hospitals, plus “doin’ me bit” for 
British causes, the world’s highest- 
paid entertainer found herself flat 
broke. She took a lucrative fling in 
a Shubert revue on Broadw'ay. Re- 
viewers exclaimed with surprise that 
“her voice has great sweetness and 
range.” (It makes her mad when 
Americans try to pigeonhole her as a 
“fall-on-me-be’ind” bufl'oon.) Then 
she dashed off for a Victory Loan 
tour of Canada. 

She is now heard over the radio 15 
minutes a night, Mondays through 
Fridays. At the start of the broad- 
casts last October, agency execu- 
tives called at her hotel room for the 
first of what they planned as a daily 
series of program conferences with 
their star. In no time they were en- 
gulfed in a bedlam of visiting Brit- 
ish tars, benefit committees, song 
writers banging out their wares on 
the piano, and in the midst of it all 
Grade, beaming. “After a week, we 
Just abandoned the conference idea 
as unfeasible,” one executive has 
said, with restraint. 

There are those who say that Miss 
Fields, like all natural phenomena, 


must be seen to be appreciated. Ra- 
dio listeners thought not. When she 
began her broadcasts, she was on the 
air only five minutes a night. Lis- 
teners lost no time in demanding 
more. One woman wrote tartly, 
“She’s a wonderfully talented girl, 
and if you can’t give her a longer 
program, somebody else wiliy An- 
other wrote Miss h'iclds, “Do drop 
in any time for dinner,” and added, 
“You’re so natural and unspoiled, 
dear. Don’t let success go to your 
head.” A press agent said with awe, 
after dipping into a pile of this mail, 
“Most of these people don’t even 
know who Grade h'iclds is. They 
just li^c her.” 

And the sponsor, a practical man 
who can also read, upped the five- 
minute show to 15. 

As a singer who has made more 
money than the King of England, 
the star’s spending habits are magnifi- 
cently erratic. Plus a villa in Capri 
and two houses in England, and an 
orphanage of which she is the sole 
support, she has recently acquired a 
rambly, handsome place in Santa 
Monica, California. To furnish this. 
Grade haunted local secondhand 
stores for bargains. “I got this couch, 
the lamp, and two chairs all for 
$59,” she brags. When she shops for 
a purse or a lipstick, clerks are often 
bug-eyed at her casual request to 
“wrap up three dozen more just 
like it” — for friends and relatives 
all over the globe. Indifferent to 
jewelry, she quivers like a bird dog 
when she gets near fine china. 
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In addition to Gracie and her sec- 
ond husband, actor-director Monty 
Banks, the household consists of her 
parents, two secretaries (one British, 
one American), a chow dog, and a 
procession of house guests who stay 
from a month to a year. 

Her mother likes to warn her, 
“The public’s fickle, Gracie,” on 
the theory that this helps keep a 
girl on her toes. But it still takes 
both secretaries to handle the fan 
mail arriving daily from all over 
America and England. 

During a recent flying trip back 
to England at Churchill’s cabled re- 


quest, she sang in war factories all 
over the British Isles, then paid a 
visit to a big naval base. Before her 
concert, officers lined up i6 warships 
in a row, facing one small launch 
which served as a stage. While thou- 
sands of sailors hung over the ships’ 
rails, Gracie, standing below in the 
tiny boat, bellowed out their favorite 
songs. It is rumored that even the 
Germans across the North Sea heard 
her that day, singing the most popu- 
lar of her 300 songs: “They’re going 
to ’ang old ’I tier from the very ’igh- 
est bough of The Biggest Aspidistra 
in the World:' 
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C CoLOxVEL I.eRoy Hunt of the Marine Corps was asked about his 
impressive row of decorations. “Oh,” he said quickly, “I just worked 
my way through school and sold some magazine subscriptions and 
they gave me something for it.” — n. y. Herald Tribune 


C A British tar recently described how it felt to be torpedoed: “A 

bump, a swim, and a pickup.” — Louis Sohol in N. Y. toumaU American 

^ The U. S. submarine Sturgeon radioed to its flagship after sinking 
its first Jap ship: ''Sturgeon no longer virgin.” — Ttme 


^ “I PRAYED like hell every damn night,” said Marine Private 
Murphy to Secretary Knox after a long session in the South Seas. 

— Boston Herald 


C When the aircraft carrier Yor\town was sinking, two carpenter’s 
mates were trapped five decks below. There was water all around 
them and rescue was impossible. “The telephone was still working,” 
said the coxswain, “and wc called down to them: ‘Do you know what 
kind of fix you’re in?’ ‘Sure,’ they called back, ‘wc know you can’t get 
us out, but we got a helluva good acey-deucy game going on down 
here. When you do sink her, put the torpedoes up forward. Wc don’t 
want it to last long.’ ” Newsweek 



The one-man campaign of 78-year-old Gifford 
Pincbot to equip lifehoale with fishing tackle 


Survive at Sea by Eating and 
Drinking Fish! 

By 

J. P. McEvoy 


•^^VERYBODY KNOWS the occan is 
full of salt water, but count- 
J less shipwrecked men have 
died of thirst not knowing that 
there’s fresli water there too. It is 
hard to believe now that old sea dogs 
ncver^suspccted this — never learned 
that fish are both food and drin\. In- 
deed, it’s hard to believe that, with 
the sea teeming with fish, people 
adrift in lifeboats have had to starve 
just because nobody ever thought of 
making compact and practical fisshing 
tackle standard equipment for life- 
boats. It has remained for an Amer- 
ican whose profession was forestry 
to tell the army, the navy and the 
merchant marine about fish and 
fishing tackle. 

Gifford Pinchot, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania, is the man. P'orty 
years ago he waged a successful cam- 
paign for conservation of our natural 
resources. Today, at the age of 78, 
he has fought to a victorious finish 
a one-man campaign to conserve the 
most precious of our natural re- 
sources, human life. 

The campaign started early in 
1942 when Pinchot read about three 


navy fliers who drifted for 34 days in 
the Pacific on a rubber raft.* They 
survived principally because they 
caught two birds and three fish. 

“The story set me thinking,” said 
Pinchot. “I have done a lot of deep- 
sea fishing and I know that small fish 
gather for food or shelter under any 
floating object like a boat, a patch of 
seaweed, or any kind of wreckage. 
Big fish follow after their little 
brothers to eat them up. With proper 
fishing tackle these men could have 
taken fish in plenty. Why shouldn’t 
all lifeboats carry fishing tackle?” 

This idea was still very much in 
his mind when the Pinchots went to 
Lewes, Delaware, for a week’s vaca- 
tion. While there, Pinchot visited 
the local hospital and talked with 
survivors from torpedoed ships. Their 
experiences varied, but on one point 
all were agreed: it wasn’t the expo- 
sure or hunger that was so terrible — 
it was the agonizing thirst. 

That night Gifford Pinchot went 
to bed but couldn’t sleep. MrSo 
Pinchot reports he kept her awake 

♦ See “Three Men on a Raft,** The Reader*o 
Digest, June, ’42. 
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for hours, repeating, “There must be 
some way of getting water on the 
ocean.” Next morning he jumped up 
with an idea. He knew that the hu- 
man body is composed largely of 
water; why wouldn’t that be true 
also of fish? And why shouldn’t this 
water or juice be good to drink? 

Raw fish is not salty, and is good 
to eat. He had eaten it himself in the 
South Seas. (Pinchot’s hobby for 
years has been losing himself for 
weeks at a time in cxid parts of the 
world and living entirely off the 
astonished wild life he encounters.) 

Back in Washington, Pinchot went 
shopping for a fresh salt-water fish. 

“We cut off a slab,” says Pinchot, 
“riced it and wrapped some of the 
fish rice in cheesecloth. We took hold 
of the ends and twisted. A slightly 
pinkish liquid began to drip out. We 
tasted it. It was sweet, with only the 
faintest suggestion of fish about it. 
Even by this crude method, 12 per- 
cent of the weight of the fish was 
turned into juice. Using a small hand 
press, we got twice that much.” 

Pinchot carried his fish juice to 
Captain (now Admiral) C. S. Ste- 
phenson, of the Naval Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. This old 
salt had never heard of drinking fish 
juice. But he was willing to be con- 
vinced. So was Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, who authorized Stephenson to 
follow it up. Many government or- 
ganizations now started investigat- 
ing fish juice, and finally, at Captain 
Stephenson’s suggestion, experiments 
were conducted under the direction 


of Dr. Homer W. Smith, of the New 
York University College of Medi- 
cine, to determine if men could sur- 
vive on fish juice as the sole fluid in 
their diet. 

Two seamen from a U. S. cruiser, 
Francis Victor Beil, Boatswain FC, 
and Paul William O’Brien, Seaman 
FC, volunt?cered to drink no water 
for ten days and live for that time 
on the equivalent of ordinary aban- 
don-ship rations and fish juice. The 
tw^o seamen came through the ten- 
day test in perfect health. 

So far, good. But how, Pinchot 
wondered, could castaways in life- 
boats squeeze the juice from fish? 
You couldn’t equip every boat with 
a fish press. Pinchot now had an- 
other hunch. He recalled how he had 
fished at Tahiti with Charles Nord- 
hoff, of Mutiny on the Bounty fame. 
Had the native Tahitians ever used 
fish juice? He wrote Nordholf, who 
replied, “The Polynesians say that a 
man can get along for a good while 
without water by chewing the flesh 
of fish and spitting out most of the 
solid matter.” 

“So,” says Pinchot, “no press is 
needed to squeeze the fish; every 
man has his own fish-water press, and 
it adds nothing to the weight of a 
lifeboat. Before long I hope every 
seaman will know that, in a pinch, 
he can ‘drink’ raw fish — and eat it, 
also. For, as NordhofF writes, ‘it 
should be remembered that the solid 
tissue of raw fishls a most wholesome, 
nourishing and digestible food.’ ” 

Pinchot was now determined that 
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adequate tackle should be provided 
lor every one of our men who might 
at any time be cast adrift on the sea. 
At this point he entered the jungle 
of bureaucratic procedure and started 
hacking his way through the fesioons 
of red tape that hang like Spanish 
moss from all branches of govern- 
ment. The Navy Acionaulical Bu- 
reau was first to cooperate and or- 
dered 50,000 sets of fishing tackle, 
made up according to Pinchot's sug- 
gestions, for the collapsible rubber 
boats carried on planes. “Now, the 
next time a navy flier is forced 
down at sSea,” said Pinchot, “he 
will have more than a pocketkmfe 
to fish with.’’ 

Encouraged by this success, Pin- 
chot obtained a hearing before a 
special naval board designated to 
investigate lifeboat equipment. Cap- 
tain P. M. Rhea, a submarine vet- 
eran, headed the board, lie wus 
impressed by Pinchot’s arguments, 
as were the other members, and it 
was recommended that 33,000 more 
sets of fishing tackle be supplied im- 
mediately for lifeboats and life rafts 
on naval vessels. 

Several deep-sea fishing experts 
worked with Pinchot in devising a 
compact, all-round deep-sea fishing 
kit that weighs less than five pounds 
for lifeboats and life rafts aud half of 
that for the collapsible rubber boats 
on over-water planes. There are 12 
items in the larger kit — ranging 
from hooks and line and leads, and 
specially processpd pork-rind bait 
that won’t spoil, to feather jigs, a 


grapple for snagging fish, and a small 
harpoon head which can be attached 
to an oar and used to spear sharks, 
turtles and birds that come near the 
boat, 'rhere are also a dip-net to 
catch small fish for bait or food and 
a knife with a small blade and a big 
wooden handle that floats. 

With each kit is a little handbook, 
printed on waterproof paper, which 
is a compressed masterpiece of deep- 
sea lore, with a chapter on how to 
survive on an uninhabited island. By 
following simple instructions, ship- 
wrecked men can, among other 
things, catch fish with a button ofl' 
an undershirt; they learn that the 
lender spot in a shark is the end of 
his nose, and he’ll go away if you 
sock him there with an oar; that 
you shouldn’t fisli when sliarks are 
around — they may cut your line; 
that practically everything about a 
turtle except the shell is good to eat ; 
and that — ominous nole^ — after a 
turtle’s head is cut ofl the head may 
bite and ilie ckms may scratch. They 
arc told how to cat seaweed, how to 
distinguish cels from sea snakes, what 
fish arc poisonous; told also not to eat 
sharks unless plenty of water is avail- 
able. They arc told that ail birds arc 
good to eat, cooked or raw; and that 
you should save the featliers to make 
fishing jigs or to stuff inside your 
shirt to keep warm. 

Of the smaller kits that Pinchot 
first suggested, 83,000 have been put 
in fliers’ collapsible boats and in 
rafts and lifeboats. Of the larger kits, 
a quarter of a million or so will be re- 
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quired. It is planned to have one in 
every lifeboat and raft under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, 
and Pinchot has brought his plan to 
the attention of all the United Na- 
tions. 

At a Coast Guard meeting mark- 


ing the complete success of his cam- 
paign Pinchot said, “Gentlemen, 
you have made me very proud — 
for even though I was too old to 
fight in the last war you have made 
it possible for me to do something in 
this one.” 






Nature-Fact or Nature-Fiction ? 

By Atari Devoe 

Naturalist; author of “Down to Earth,” etc. 

..^F YOU can answer correctly nine questions in the following quiz, 
your ability to distinguish nature facts from superstitious beliefs 
better than that of most people; if 12 or more, your nature lore 
is exceptional. Answers on page 83. 

1. A wild animal is more likely to attack you if you are afraid 

of it Tru€\^False^\ 

2. Only the female mosquito ever bites you '/VwtrD FalsJ^) ^ 

3. Moss grows thickest on the north side of trees True^ /alse [g^ 

4. Snow is merely frozen rain Tru^i False\Z\ 

5. A chameleon takes on the color of the object on which it 

rests Truij^FalseQ^- 

6. A person who cannot hear at all is deaf as an adder □ FaU^g^ 

7. Summer is warmer than winter because the earth is then . 

nearer the sun TrukiV^alscQ 

8. Beavers use their tails as trowels when building their ^ 

dams True^^ False 

9. Venomous snakes are immune to their own poison '/>««?□ Falia^j^^ - 

10. Horned toads squirt blood out of their eyes ?>«<?□ Falsk^n 

11. If you cut an earthworm in two, each half will become a 

new worm Tr«<r [fj 

12. A shark must turn bclly-up in order to bite.. True^^he'C} 

13. Elephants live to be several hundred years old Tru^^(False\l^ 

14. There is a bird that can fly backward . .True^^alse\^ 

15. Squirrels have an accurate memory for the places where 

they have buried nuts Tnu^j^alse^^ 



A sound will is one of the best and 
most enduring of human epitaphs 


W^hy Haven^t You Made Your Jd^Ul? 

Condensed from The Saturday Review of Literature 
Melville Cane 


C LEMSON Sparks, habitat Con- 
necticut, was a man of thrift 
and industry. Having man- 
aged his small hardware business pru- 
dently, he left an estate of $13,000 
when he died. lie had an invalid 
wife, the sole object of his considera- 
tion, and also a prosperous grown 
son who was estranged from his par- 
ents. Clcmson intended to leave 
everything to his wife — but he just 
jtever got around to making a will. 

His tombstone recites that he was 
a dutiful and affectionate husband, 
but the sad truth is that his wife re- 
ceived only one third of his estate — 
about $4000 when incidental charges 
and legal fees were deducted — a 
sum quite insufheient for her needs. 
The son came in for the other two 
thirds — a windfall he didn’t need 
and which his father never dreamed 
he would get. 

If you die without leaving a will 
(“intestate,” the lawyers call it), it 

A New York lawyer, Melville Cane is well 
known in literary circles and has helped such 
famous people as 'fhomas Wolfe and Harry 
Houdini to make their wills. He is likewise a 
specialist in copyright law. As an avocation he 
writes poetry, and has published several books 
of verse. * 


often happens that your worldly 
goods will be distributed in ways 
quite foreign to your intentions and 
possibly hurtful to your rightful 
heirs. Yet most inconsiderately six 
out of every 10 property-holding in- 
dividuals die without leaving wills. 

Here’s a “no will” mishap that oc- 
curs every day: A man dies intestate, 
leaving a widow and two infant chil- 
dren. Oh, yes, he nmmt to give every- 
thing to his wife. But since there’s 
no will the widow gets only a third 
and each child receives a similar 
share. By law they cant give it to 
their mother; it can be disbursed 
only by court order until they are 
21, and ihen only in small amounts 
for support and education. To heap 
up embarrassments, the mother must 
satisfy the court that her expendi- 
tures are for the best interests of 
her children. For these complications 
don’t blame the law. Put the blame 
where it belongs — on the man’s 
own carelessness. 

There is also the matter of having 
the court appoint an administrator 
for your estate, which is what hap- 
pens when you die without leav- 
ing a will. The administrator may be 
just the relative you yourself would 


Copyright 1943^ Saturday Review Co., Inc., 25 IV. 45 St., N. Y. C, 
{The Saturday Review qf Literature, March 13, '43) 
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not have chosen to look after your 
affairs. To guarantee that this ad- 
ministrator will not make away with 
your assets, the law requires that he 
put up a bond. This usually means 
paying a surety company an annual 
bond premium, the cost defrayed by 
your estate. The surety company may 
insist on signing every check to be 
paid out for debts, funeral expenses, 
legacies, and the like. Such inconven- 
iences and difficulties arc avoidable. 

The wife as well as the husband 
should make a will. If Mrs. Jones dies 
childless and without a will, Mr. 
Jones may find himself battling her 
relatives over home and savings 
which he originally gave to his wife. 

In making your will, by all means 
consult a lawyer. For a simple will 
the charge may be as low as $10. 
Some lawyers even do the job for 
nothing as a gesture of good will 
toward their regular clients. The fee 
increases in proportion to the prob- 
lems involved and to the size of the 
prospective estate. Beware of en- 
trusting this all'important business 
to a notary public. He lacks the nec- 
essary legal knowledge of those men- 
acing rules of procedure — dilfering 
from state to state — which unless 
carefully observed may render a will 
invalid. You’re not safe with a home- 
made will or a “standard” form 
bought at a stationer’s. The Surro- 
gate’s Court of New York County 
recently threw out a will because a 
woman used a printed form on which 
the place for the witnesses’ signatures 
was on the wrong part of the page. 


April 

A will in most states must be signed 
by the person making it and the 
signature must normally be witnessed 
by at least two persons in the pres- 
ence of the testator and of each 
other. A California will was broken 
because the witnesses left the room 
of the dying testator to find a pen 
and signed tlie will in the next room. 
The court ruled the will invalid be- 
cause they were not actually in the 
testator’s presence as required by 
law. 

In a few states, however, no wit- 
nesses are necessary when a will is 
prepared entirely in your own hand- 
writing and duly signed and dated. A 
Texas will which merely said: “1 
want my wife to have everything” 
stood up as staunchly as if it had 
been filled with legal flourishes. 

Somestates require three witnesses. 
Two may be enough if at the time of 
making the will you live in a two- 
witness state. But if you should die 
as resident of a state that demands 
three signatories, your will may run 
into complications. To be on the safe 
side get three witnesses. In choosing 
witnesses, it is better to select per- 
sons younger and likely to outlive 
you, for before your will can take 
eflfect these witnesses are usually re- 
quired to appear in court and swear 
under oath that they saw it signed 
by you — and that each in turn saw 
the other witness sign. It is best also 
to select witnesses of some standing 
and permanence*^ in the community; 
many a will has been held up while 
the hunt for fly-by-night witnesses 
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went on. Be careful not to have as 
witness any person whom you are 
benefiting by a legacy; he may have 
to give up his legacy in order to 
qualify as a witness. 

After you’ve made a will it is ad- 
visable to leave the original with 
your lawyer and take home a carbon 
copy. Show it to your wife, parent or 
friend, so that someone may know 
your wishes and thus be prepared to 
be guided by them. From time to 
time both husband and wife should 
examine their wills to take care- of 
changed conditions such as the death 
of beneficiaries, the birth of subse- 
quent children, or the growth or 
decline of the family fortune. 

Although divorce terminates the 
marriage relationship, it does not of 
itself repeal a will. Many an ex-spouse 
has plucked an undeserved and un- 
expected plum through the failure 
of the former mate to make a new 
will. Don’t think, however, that you 
can alter your will merely by scratch- 
ing out the name of your ex-wife or 
ex-husband and inserting the name ^ 
of the new one. An erasure, addition 
or deletion may automatically nul- 
lify a will. It is possible, of course, to 
change a will by adding a codicil. 
But since the codicil must be sol- 
emnized by witnesses and with as 
much formality as the will itself, it is 
better to start fresh and incorporate 
all changes in a new document. 

Some things may be omitted from 
a will, to be taken care of in other 
ways. If you want to leave money to 
an individual, put it in a savings- 


bank account under suitable pro- 
visions, such as “John Black in trust 
for Thomas Black.” You may draw 
from that account while you live, 
but upon your death it becomes the 
property of “Thomas Black.” In 
such cases the law of the particular 
state must he carefully consulted. 

How can your will protect your 
children if you and your wife die in 
the same accident.'^ By providing in 
your will that, in such event, a 
“trust” shall be established for your 
children or that a designated guard- 
ian be appointed for them. 

Since {he outbreak of the present 
war our government has repeatedly 
reminded all men in active service of 
the complications that may ensue in 
the event of death without a will and 
has provided simple forms to be 
signed with three witnesses. Also, 
soldiers and sailors in active service 
can make an oral will by simply an- 
nouncing their wishes in the presence 
of witnesses. This method should be 
used only in extreme cases. 

It is next to impossible to tell any- 
one what to put in a will or how to 
distribute his possessions. The “nat- 
ural objects of his bounty,” as the 
judicial phrase runs, are usually en- 
titled to first consideration, especially 
the very old and the dependent. The 
important thing is to put yourself on 
record clearly, sensibly and justly, to 
protect those nearest and dearest to 
you. For no matter how highly your 
tombstone lauds you, a sound will is 
one of the best and most enduring 
of human epitaphs. 



Bridgeport Builds Americans 

Condensed from Survey Graphic 
Elsie McCormicI{ 


H igltne Tashjian, a little, dark- 
browed woman, born in 
Turkey, sits in the Reming- 
ton Arms plant at Bridge}^ort, Conn., 
feeding halfdinished bullets into a 
clattering machine. When her work 
IS done, she goes home to cook and 
clean, and check up on her four chil- 
dren. She devotes every penny she 
earns to buying war bonds. The fam- 
ily gets along on the proceeds of her 
husband’s small grocery store. 

Mrs. lashjian had been a weaver 
of Oriental rugs, and the transition 
from her tranquil little Turkish town 
to an American industrial city seemed 
almost as violent as moving to an- 
other planet. In many another com- 
munity she might have remained 
alien and misunderstood. But not in 
Bridgeport. 

John Paray, born in Russia, for 
years had dreamed of owning his own 
home. At last he saw a little house 
that exactly suited his family. All he 
had to do was to draw from the bank 
the $5100 he had so painfully saved. 
And he did draw it out — but put 
every dollar into war bonds. 

“This country needs my money,” 
says Paray, “Our house can wait.” 

The Jacob Levines, also born in 
Russia, recently turned in five good 
tires, taken off the family car. “We 
can walk,” the Levines say. “Amer- 


frieiidly, intelligent program of mak- 
ing the foreign-born feel at home pays 
this Connecticut city rich dividends. 


ica has more use for the rubber than 
we have.” 

Such loyalty, which puts many na- 
tive Americans to shame, didn’t just 
happen. For years Bridgeport has 
been deliberately trying to bring its 
foreign-born into the life of the com- 
munity, offering them friendship un- 
tainted by condescension. 

Outstanding in this campaign of 
friendliness toward its “nationality 
groups” — the word “foreign” is 
avoided in the local press and public 
speeches — is the International In- 
stitute. Its board of directors repre- 
sents many of Bridgeport’s 35 na- 
tionalities, as well as native-born 
Amcricai>s. It is supported by the 
Community Chest. To its roomy, 
old-fashioned house, men and women 
born abroad come to tell their prob- 
lems, make friends, learn about per- 
plexing American ways. The direc- 
tor, white-haired Miss Lena Kelly, 
and her assistants treat them as hon- 
ored guests. 

During 1942 nearly 3000 people 
sought help in naturalization prob- 
lems alone. There was, for instance, 
the worried Portuguese who entered 
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the country illegally years ago. He 
had married, bought a home and 
raised three children. Because of his 
excellent record he was allowed to 
leave and re-enter the U. S. legally 
from Canada. Now he has his first 
papers; the family has become a 
smiling, self-confident household. 

Every day brings its assortment of 
problems to the Institute. An eld- 
erly Bulgarian woman doctor wanted 
someone to correct the English of a 
paper she had written on cosmic 
rays, so that it could be presented 
before a group of American scien- 
tists. A Ukrainian had just had 
$3000 stolen from him by a gypsy 
fortuneteller. A 68-year-old Lith- 
uanian wanted to go to night school, 
even though neighbors told him that 
he was a better prospect for the 
grave. 

“When I came here from Czecho- 
slovakia, I was so lonely that I 
thought I couldn’t stand it,” said a 
young woman who now works in a 
war plant. “Then an Institute visitor 
called and told me of a doctor who 
spoke Czech, directed me to my 
church, invited me to join a club 
at the Institute, and asked if I 
wanted to go to night school and 
learn English. Her interest was like 
the sun coming out; America didn’t 
seem strange any more.” ^ 

Much of the Institute’s welcoming 
is done by helping in little ways. 
Newcomers are shown how to oper- 
ate their ranges, how to manage a 
sewing machine, or an electric iron, 
and told where to buy dried mush- 


rooms or fennel or the kind of 
olive oil they used to have at home. 
The Institute also tries to bridge 
the tragic gap that so often sepa- 
rates foreign-born parents from their 
Americanized children. Through 
clubs, young people are taught to ap- 
preciate the culture of their parents’ 
country, and the parents in turn arc 
taught American social customs. 

“What do you know!” a pleased 
young girl exclaimed at one of the 
Institute’s handcraft exhibits. “Some 
American ladies looked at Mom’s 
handmade bedspread and told her 
she was a real artist. And for years 
I’ve been trying to make her get rid 
of that hunky spread and buy a pink 
rayon one.” 

One popular feature has been the 
cooking classes, in which foreign-born 
women have taught American house- 
wives how to make their favorite 
dishes. An Armenian woman would 
prepare leek soup; an Italian house- 
wife would show the right way to 
make Neapolitan spaghetti; a Hun- 
garian would serve liver dumplings 
and pancakes with pot cheese. 

“My high school daughter is so 
proud because I’ve been teaching 
American ladies,” remarked one for- 
eign-born housewife. “She says I’m 
not a greenhorn any more.” 

While the cooking went on, each 
woman would tell something about 
the customs of her country — the 
place set for the Christ Child at 
Polish tables on Christmas Eve; the 
glass of water and spoonful of jelly 
given to each visitor in an Albanian 
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home as soon as he arrives; the sign 
of the cross in honey with which a 
Slovak mother marks her children’s 
foreheads so that they will be be- 
loved by others throughout the year. 

Good cooking from the old coun- 
try is spreading through Bridgeport, 
thanks to a campaign known by its 
slogan, “J^ack a Lunch a Man Can 
Work On.” In going through war 
plants, Ronald A. Malony, sales man- 
ager of the gas company, noticed 
how many workers were eating 
lunches of dry bologna sandwiches, 
store pic and coffee. Mr. Malony ’s 
idea of substituting nouiisliing foexis 
was taken up with enthusiasm by the 
Bridgeport Defense Councih Over 
TOGO housewives of many national 
backgrounds were asked what they 
pul in their men's lunch boxes. Old 
World recipe's were found which made 
the often monotonous Yankee lunch 
more interesting. 

Bridgeport was one of the first 
cities in the United Slates to estab- 
lish the Block Plan, which calls for 
the apfXRiument of one woman block 
leader for every 15 families. Their 
chief duty is giving out information 
on rationing, nutrition and salvage. 
Many of tlicse block leaders can talk 
to their non-EnglisIi-speaking neigh- 
bors in their own tongue and ex- 
plain the reasons for wartime restric- 
tions. 

Bridgeport’s night-school citizen- 
ship classes, directed by John T. 
Wadsworth, are another cornerstone 
of the program. They cover much 
more than elementary English and 
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the answers required in a naturaliza- 
tion court. Pupils learn American 
history; they learn what freedom of 
speech means by holding debates 
and listening to radio forums. But 
they also learn those important little 
things that help make a person feel 
at home in a new environment. The 
first 15 minuytes of each session are 
devoted to conversation, as it might 
be carried on if the pupils were visit- 
ing in an American home. Occa- 
sional supper parties accustom them 
to American ways of setting a tabic 
and serving. 

Bridgeport’s remarkable “I Am an 
American Committee” docs wonders 
in encouraging aliens to become 
naturalized and seeing that all groups 
in the city have a share in patriotic 
celebrations. Instead of having natu- 
ralization papers impersonally handed 
out in a dingy courtroom, Bridge- 
port’s new citizens get their passports 
to democracy at a solemn public 
ceremony. Hundreds of foreign- born 
have said that this ex[)erience was 
the proudest moment of their lives. 

Bridgeport’s friendly attitude has 
drawn into public service many men 
and women who might otherwise 
have remained isolated in tlieir na- 
tional groups. In particular there is 
genial, white-haired Father Panik, 
the priest of Slovak birth who is 
chairman of Bridgeport’s housing 
authority. Weary of looking at the 
jerry-built slums across the street 
from his rector yj-^Father Panik be- 
gan a drive for a new housing devel- 
opment. The final result was Yellow 
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Mill Village, home of over 5000 
people, built with USHA funds. After 
the development was completed, 
K'Uher Panik turned back an un- 
Lspent $300,000 to the government. 
The rank and file do their part as 
cll as the leaders. Recently the 
fisiovaks presented the Red Cross 
\. ii h two fully equipped ambulances; 
t!iC Hungarians gave an ambulance 
I uid followed it up with a mass blood 
I donation. During the last Red Cross 
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drive, Bridgeport’s contribution ran 
$79,000 over the city’s $100,000 
quota. All foreign-born groups gave 
benefits, from the predominating 
Italians, Hungarians, Slovaks and 
Poles down to the little club of 50 
families from the same village in 
Syria. 

In the harmony of its people and 
the vigor of its war efforl , Bridgej)ort 
can give lessons to many ‘Too per- 
cent- American” cities. 


^uaI l^elortd 

A Seatile lawyer broke a lengthy cioss-exa mi nation of a witness 
to exclaim: “Your Honor, one of the jurors is asleep.” 

“You put him to slceji,” replied the judge. “Suppose you wake 
him up.” 

,A BUXOM, scantily clad Negress, getting flip with the judge who 
admonished her for not dressing sufficiently, was fined $5 for contempt 
of court. When asked by the clerk what the line was for, she replied, 
“Fo* temptin’ de co’t.” 

In Dallas, Texas, a Negro accused of making mwinshinc was 
asked if he pleaded guilty. “Yes, I pleads guilty and waives de 
bearin’. ” 

“What do you mean, waive the hearing.?” 

“I mean I don’ wan’ to hear no mo’ ’bout it.” 

In Lubbock, Texas, one Gentle Showers, charging his wife, Lillie 
Showers, with assault, said she placed a large tub of water over the 
door so that when he entered at 2 p.m. he got heavy showers. 

In a New York court, “Action by one Bologna against one Weiner 
to compel specific* performance of contract,” elicited this from the 
judge, “I never sausage a case,” — Contributed by Doron K. Antrim 
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,NE MORNING a year 
ago the Court Cir- 
cular carried this 
brief notice: “The King 
has been graciously joleased 
to award the George 
Cross to Charles Henry 
George Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire (deceased), 
for conspicuous bravery in connec- 
tion with bomb disposal.^’ 

“Wild Jack” Howard, 20th Earl 
of Suffcjlk and 13th Earl of Bcik- 
shire, was a strange throwback to 
the buccaneering days of Drake 
and Raleigh. There was a dashing 
Elizabethan air about his sublime 
disregard for established custom, his 
sweeping bow when he entered a 
room, his interest in everything 
new, and his ability to roll forth 
horrendous, mouth-filling oaths with 
a smoothness that purged them of 
all vulgarity. When a visiting French- 
man once scoffed at fiery English 
mustard, Suffolk calmly ate the 
contents of an entire jar. 

His entry into the London war 
picture was in the true Suffolk tra- 
dition — unplanned but spectacu- 
lar. It occurred on June 21, 1940, 
the day the German terms of sur- 
render were read in Compiegne, 
when he carried two battered suit- 



d In ifll the Hrltish Enipirr| 
there is no more legendary 
figure than "Wild Jaek” 
a 20th-century buccaneer | 
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cases into the lobby of the[ 
British Ministry of Sup- 
ply. He was dirty, and his 
eyes, bloodshot from loss 
of sleep, were embedded 
in a fortnight’s growth of 
beard. In his soiled flannel 
trousers, tattered trench 
coat, and broad-brimmed black hat, 
he looked like some Corsican bandit. 

They handed him an application 
form to fill in. After the words 
Reason for requested interview he wrote 
“Diamonds,” and on the line for 
Full name he scrawled “Suffolk.” 

“It’s your name that’s wanted, 
not your address,” the doorkeeper 
said sharply. But the tall visitor’s 
coat had fallen open, revealing arm- 
pit holsters from which jutted two 
large pistols. 

After some urgent telephoning, 
Suffolk was conducted to the Min- 
ister of Supply. “I’ve a few dia- 
monds here,” he said abruptly. 
“What shall I do with them?” 

The minister wanted to know 
where he got them. Suffolk waved 
his cigarette in the general direction 
of France. “There’s a lot more out- 
side in a taxicab,” he added. 

After the startled minister had 
composed Klmself, and the dia- 
monds had been sent off to a bank ‘ 
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vault escorted by a company of Scots 
Guards, Suffolk carefully fitted a 
cigarette into a long, black holder. 

‘"Now,” said he, ‘"take me to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 1 must 
i arrange for a destroyer to pick up 
I some more stuff I left hidden on the 
French coast.” 

\i Consternation again mounted in 
it he breasts of the officials. One did 
not simply walk in on the First 
Ford. Furthermore, with the evac- 
uation of troops from France still 
i ^oing on and the threat of invasion 
I imminent, the Admiralty was a very ' 
I busy place. 

The First Lord reacted negatively 
1 10 the wild appearance of his visitor 
I and his still wilder story, fie stated 
' bluntly that he couldn’t send de- 
stroyers on wild-goose chases and 
indicated clearly his desire to end 
the interview. 

“The stuff will be at this spot,” 
Suffolk said imperturbably, opening 
out a large map on the First Lord's 
desk. “Have your ship flash a signal 
light when it arrives.” The map 
contained more detail of the French 
coast around Bordeaux than any 
that had been seen at the Admi- 
ralty. 

Before Suffolk left the First Lord’s 
office, a destroyer commander was 
on his way. Three days later one of 
the most valuable cargoes of the 
war arrived at an English port. It 
had been found at the exact spot in- 
dicated by Suffolk, guardea by a 
single man. 

Birth gave Suffolk wealth, a 
great name and a fabulous heritage. 
Since 1603 the Earis of Suffolk had 
led- reckless, exciting lives. They 


were pirates of the Spanish Main 
and explorers in unknown conti- 
nents. The father of the first earl 
was beheaded by Queen Elizabeth. 
Younger brothers of the earls car- 
ried the cavalier tradition of the 
Howards to Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. It is not without reason that 
Queen Victoria referred to the fam- 
ily as “those mad Howards.” 

The 19th earl married a daughter 
of the Chicago wheat baron of the 
’90’s, Levi Zeigler Lciter, and when 
he died fighting in Mesopotamia in 
1917 the earldom passed to his ii- 
y car-old son. 

Eugenists could have foretold 
that a mixture of Howard blood and 
Leitcr blood would produce a ge- 
netic volcano, and it did. At the age 
of 1 7 he went to sea as Jack Howard, 
deckhand on a sailing ship, ulti- 
mately landing in Australia and be- 
coming part owner of a sheep ranch. 
To the rugged Aussie farm folk he 
was “Wild Jack Howard, that crazy 
Englishman,” but they liked him 
because he was their kind of man. 
They never discovered his true 
identity. Once, when a London 
newspaper editor sent a reporter 
from Sydney to get a story on him, 
Suffolk accompanied the journalist 
for an entire day, helping him in his 
search for the earl, and finally tell- 
ing him, “You came on a bad day, 
because on Saturdays his lordship’s 
always dead drunk and you can 
never find him till he sobers up.” 

After six years Suffolk returned to 
England to manage his io,ooo-acrc 
estate, and in 1934 he married 
Mimi Crawford, a music-hall dancer. 
Then another side of his complex 
character became manifest. He de- 
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cided to become a scientist and 
entered Edinburgh University, ap- 
plying himself to the study of chem- 
istry and pharmacology \vith the 
same diligence that he had formerly 
devoted to shooting, swearing and 
gambling. In 1937 — at 31 — he 
graduated from Edinburgh with 
high honors and joined the Nuffield 
Laboratory at Oxford as a research 
chemist. His interest was chielly in 
high explosives and poisons. 

In October 1939 he was sent to 
Paris as a liaison officer betwecai the 
British Ministry of Supply and tlie 
French Ministry of Armaments. 
There he was responsible for more 
actual collaboration between Brit- 
ish and French research laborato- 
ries than had been accomplished by 
a generation of diplomatic official 
exchanges. His reports were fasci- 
nating potpourris of scientific data, 
political and personal gossip, and 
profanity. 

In the spring of 1940 SufiTolk was 
attacked in a pro-Fascist newspaper 
and advised to get out of France. 
The French police urged him to ac- 
cept an official bodyguard. Instead 
he bought the two largest pistols he 
could find and strapped tlicm promi- 
nently on his chest. He also hired 
his own bodyguard, a gorilla-like 
ex-sailor with a fearsome reputation 
as a knife specialist. Their arrivals 
and departures were a theatrical 
routine. The gorilla would step into 
the street or cafe first. When he saw 
that the coast was clear, he would 
shout, “Okay, Monsieur Jacques, 
allonsr^ and Suffolk would appear. 

The debacle came in Paris with 
devastating suddenness. Calling at 
the Ministry of Armaments one 
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morning to obtain designs for cer- 
tain machine tools, Suffolk found it 
evacuating in complete turmoil. He 
came away with nothing except a 
visiting card of the minister, Raoul 
Dautry, on which were scribbled a 
few words recommending the Earl 
of Suffolk. 

Suffolk knew that large stocks of 
diamonds had arrived in Paris from 
Antwerp, Brussels and Amsterdam. 
When he discovered that the bank- 
ers in whose vaults they were stored 
had every intention of leaving them 
there, he made up his mind to take 
them to England for safekeeping. 
With only Dau try’s card as author- 
ity — occasionally backed up with 
his pistols — Suffolk toured the city 
in his large open car, collecting 
bags of diamonds. 

He also assembled machine speci- 
fications and models, valuable re- 
search data that would have been 
of immense value to the Germans, 
and a considerable quantity of rare 
chemicals that had been evacuated 
to Paris from famous research lab- 
oratories in the occupied countries. 
His final roundup was of the emi- 
nent French scientists with whom he 
had been working. He sent them off 
to Bordeaux, assuring them that he 
had arranged passage to England 
for all of them. As a matter of fact he 
had arranged nothing at all. 

Then, his loot in the back of the 
motorcar, Suffolk himself set out for 
Bordeaux. Beside him on the front 
seat rode his blonde English secre- 
tary, while behind, perched high on 
a fabulous fortune in rare gems, the 
gorilla kept watSh for German scout- 
ing parties and strafing aircraft. All ^ 
roads south were choked with refu- 
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gees. It was frequently necessary for 
Suffolk to walk in front of the car, 
clearing the way by waving his pis- 
tols and shouting while his secretary 
drove. 

At the British consulate in Bor- 
deaux, Suffolk cashed a personal 
check for £1000 and set out to bribe 
a French skipper into attempting 
the voyage to England. Haste was 
imperative, because a new French 
government under Marshal Petain 
was already dickering with the 
Nazis, and German troops were le^s 
than 100 miles away. For three days 
he haunted the docks, but the har- 
bor channel was mined and no 
Frenchman would consider tlie trip. 

On the fourth day a coal ship fly- 
ing the British colors chugged slowly 
up the estuary, ignorant of the fact 
that France had fallen. Suffolk 
promptly bagged it. The captain 
and crew had no thought now but 
to get out. Diamonds and chemicals 
were stowed aboard, a consignment 
of newly arrived American machine 
tools and other worthwhile property 
were taken to a hiding place down 
the coast. Then Suffolk rounded up 
his scientists for the trip to Falmouth 
and London. 

That affair concluded, Suffolk 
volunteered for bomb research. Un- 
til then such research had been re- 
garded as a pastime for public- 
spirited suicides. But Suffolk figured 
that the safer way would be for a 
few experts to take exceptional risks 
in finding out how to deal with live 
bombs. His scientific training came 
in handy. He fitted out a large van 
and equipped it with delicate instru- 
ments. With his chstomary scorn for 
the upper classes, he gathered his 


assistants (10 men and a girl) among 
the people he liked best — the cock- 
ney workmen, whose language he 
spoke perfectly and whose outlook 
he understood. Some of them would 
have had difficulty signing their 
names, but they all possessed that 
quality so conspicuous among Eng- 
land’s back-street millions — guts. 

Bombs quickly became an obses- 
sion with Suffolk, and the develop- 
ment of a new type was an event that 
threw him into a fever of excitement. 
On one occasion he petrified two 
brigadier generals by beginning to 
tinker with one in a hotel lounge. 
Observing their horrified expres- 
sions, he reassured them by saying, 
‘'Don’t worry. It isn’t dangerous 
unless you happen to turn one of 
these little gadgets. I’m just trying 
to find out which one.” 

Suffolk’s ritual never varied. He 
examined the bomb from all angles, 
tapped it, listened to it and ad- 
dressed it in picturesque language. 

The sizing-up round completed, 
Suflolk dictated to his secretary his 
plan for tackling the bomb; if he 
failed, others would know at least 
what not to do. Then he removed 
his long cigarette holder from his 
mouth and its twin from his vest 
pocket and handed them to the 
nearest member of his party, saying, 
“Hold these a minute. They might 
get broken.” That was a signal for 
the group to move back to a safe 
distance. 

Despite his flamboyant manner, 
Suffolk was not. reckless. He took 
every known precaution to protect 
himself and his assistants. How he 
survived the failures, members of 
the Directorate of Scientific Re- 
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search were never able to explain. 
He would appear and report calmly 
that a bomb had gone off during an 
experiment, but it was impossible to 
pry a single word out of him on how 
he had escaped being blown to tatters. 

His co-workers, too, never quite 
knew what to make of their leader. 
One cold afternoon as they were 
driving through the bleak country- 
side he suddenly asked, “Lads, how 
would you like a cup of hot tea and 
some scones?’’ 

“You bet!” they yelled derisively. 

He stopped the van, whipped out 
a pistol and fired two shots into the 
air. Almost immediately a car came 
over the ridge, stopped, and the 
chauffeur and a butler laid out an 
elaborate English high tea. His com- 
panions never learned that they 
were within a few hundred yards of 
Suffolk’s estate. But after that they 
were willing to believe he could do 
anything. 

Suffolk would celebrate the suc- 
cessful completion of a task with the 
same intensity that characterized 
his work. Loading his group into the 
van, he would head for Keinpinski’s 
Restaurant just off Piccadilly C'ir- 
cus, where a table was always re- 
served for him. The time of day 
didn’t matter, nor did clothes. Fash- 
ionable guests were invariably 
shocked at the unwashed crew that 
suddenly poured in on them — until 
someone whispered the magic 
words, “It’s the Earl of Suffolk.” 

Suffolk must have had a premoni- 
tion of his own end. “Felix,” he used 
to say to the head waiter as he was 
leaving Kempinski’s, “one of these 
nights only a little finger or maybe 
an ear will turn up for dinner. Be 


good to it, Felix, because it will be *1 
all that’s left of me.” 

Felix still prepares a table for him 
each evening. “It’s like in the 
church,” he explains, “when you 
light a candle to the memory of 
someone who is no longer here.” 

Suffolk’s end was one of those in- 
cidents which he would have criti- 
cized as “damned silly.” His organi- 
zation had been working hard and 
he had planned to take them for a ^ 
fortnight’s rest to his estate, which 
he had turned into a hospital and 
convalescent home for soldiers. 

They spent their last working 
afternoon cleaning up some odds 
and ends. One of these was a large 
rejected bomb that had lain around 
for many months. Someone had 
painted the words “Old Faithful” 
on its side and it was regarded as a 
permanent fixture. Suffolk decided 
to dismantle Old Faithful. No one 
paid any attention. 

Windows a quarter of a mile away 
were shattered and people in the 
adjoining town felt the ground shock. 
Eight members of Suffolk’s organi- 
zation were killed. Experts officially 
pronounced one human sliver the 
final earthly remains of the Earl of 
Suffolk. It was placed in a little 
wooden casket six by six by eight 
inches in size and buried in the old 
chapel yard at the Suffolk ancestral 
home. 

Thus at the age of 36 did “Wild 
Jack,” 20th Earl of Suffolk and 13th 
Earl of Berkshire, join the eternal 
fellowship of the illustrious House 
of Howard. To its escutcheon he had 
added the highest honor England 
can pay her civilian heroes, the 
George Cross. 
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For a colicky cow in Ithaca, New 
York, a veterinarian prescribed stiff 
doses of kerosene. Farmer Royden M. 
Vose tried to buy four quarts, ran into 
rationing trouble, finally talked a dealer 
into letting him supply the coupons 
later. He sent a letter to the Office of 
Price Administration in Syracuse. No 
answer. Ofl' went another letter. This 
time back came an OP A questionnaire 
to be filled out. 

Farmer Vose sat down to give a fair 
question a fair answer: 

Mal{e? “Jersey.” 

Body Type? “Two horns, tail, four 
feet, an udder and four teats.” 

Year? “1940.” 

Rating or seating capacity? “I have 
never ridden her, but imagine she 
would scat two.” 

Mileage? “The vet gave her one 
quart of kerosene and she ran four 
miles, so I judge she would have gone 
16 miles on the four quarts. I can’t tell 
you her speed, as the vet hasn’t yet 
caught up with her.” — Time 

The Nebraska equipment dealer was 
sorry. Yes, he had in stock the three 
small valves which Amos Grant re- 
quired before he could operate the dip 
tanks on his ranch in Loup County. The 
dealer knew too that 1 1 of Grant’s 600 
cattle had developed scabies and that 
dipping alone could check the disease. 
Yet he could not sell unless the cattle- 
man had a priority order from WPB. 

Grant bit back his anger and fears, 
obtained a blank and sent it to Wasii- 
ington as instructed. However, WPB 
eventually mailed it back with the 
admonition that the one blank was in- 
sufficient; a separate application was 
required for eac/i of the three valves. 


With a prayer, the cattleman filled out 
three blanks only to have these also 
returned. He merely had stated he 
wanted the valves as soon as possible 
when he should have specified a date. 
Now frantic, Grant slapped dates on 
the blanks and dropped them in the 
mail. This time he had dotted all of his 
i’s and crossed his t’s, but the applica- 
tions lay in WPB ’s offices 14 days before 
they were sent back with permission to 
buy the valves. 

iVfeantime, the scabies, which could 
have been halted by hurried dipping, 
now had spread to 418 cattle; some, 
weakened by the disease, had died of 
exposure; others had lost weight, as 
much as 250 pounds apiece. 

Representative Karl Stefan (Ne- 
braska) read the incident into The Con- 
gressional Record. 

Foreign freight forwarders have re- 
ceived forms from the legal division of 
the Maritime Commission which would 
require many of them to answer more 
than a million questions — and that 
within a periotl of 30 days. 

The form calls for a minimum of 88 
questions concerning each and every 
transaction made during three two- 
month periods — January and Febru- 
ary 1940, June and July 1941, and No- 
vember and December 1942. A firm 
which averaged 500 transactions a week 
(a low figure for many firms) would, 
therefore, be required to answer i,- 
144,000 separate questions on the basis 
of the 88-question minimum. 

A number of freight firms declared 
that, even if their totalpersonneldcvotcd 
its entire time to the questionnaire, it 
would be all but impossible to com- 
plete the task within 30 days. — N. Y. Sun 
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Jh/ Edison Marshall 


N rr.ARLY 20 ycars ago I sailed 
from Seattle for western 
Alaska on a ship that plied 
the Inside Passage. On the first 
night out 1 noticed a score or more 
of people grouped about a table, ex- 
citedly watching a card game. I 
strolled over to see what was going 

o r» 


on. 

The players did not appear to be 
sourdoughs; they looked more like 
summer tourists: a middle-aged well- 
dressed man, a nice-looking woman 
who could easily be his wife, a young 
man, and a slim, pretty girl about i8 
ycars old, with a cape thrown over 
her shoulders. They were merely 
playing bridge, and 1 could not 
imagine what had drawn the crowd. 

13 ut suddenly I felt a prickling 
sensation at the back of my neck. 
What 1 had thought were the young 
lady’s hands at the edge of the table 
were not hands, but feet. 'Phat pretty 
girl was leaning far back in her chair, 
holding her cards with one foot, 
and playing them adroitly with the 
other. Her stockings had been slashed 
off just above the instep so that the 
bared portions of her feet were about 
the size of human hands. Moreover, 

I perceived that under the girl's 
tight-drawn cape there were no arms. 


They were obviously not circus 
people, giving a free show. Then was 
not this card game, played in public, 
in unforgivably bad taste. The an- 
swer lay, I think, in the faces of the 
watchers and what came into my 
heart. The sight of this armless girl 
capably dealing cards with her feet 
did not offend them in the least; in- 
stead, it appealed to them as an 
example of courage and good sports- J 
manship. 

I determined to get better ac- 
quainted with the vivacious girl and 
the following night, when there was 
music in the lounge, I invited her to 
dance. She smilech got to her feet, and 
moved close to me. I put both arms 
about her shoulders, and we stepped 
off to the music. She was by no 
means a brilliant dancer, but no dub 
at it either. 

“It was very hard for me to learn 
to dance at all,” she said when I 
complimented her. “You see, since 
I haven’t any arms, my balance is 
precarious. But I love a good time, 
and I made up my mind to stick 
to it until I could dance passably 
well.” 

The girl Was going to western^ 
Alaska with her uncle who was in- , 
specting some of his cod fisheries. 
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During the long trip we became 
friends, and she talked frankly with 
me of her philosophy of life, and of 
her long fight to become the person- 
ality that she was. • 

“When I first discovered that I 
was different from other children, 
my impulse was to hide,” she said. 
“To be born misshapen was grue- 
some, an affront to humanity, I 
thought. It was not as though I had 
been born whole and lost my arms in 
an accident. The sight of people like 
me often causes other people to lose 
their appetites. For a while I \»^anted 
to die, but the thought came to me 
that perhaps I needn't sicken people. 
If I tried hard to appear and act 
normal, possibly I would seem nearly 
normal to others. 

“The hardest part was to come out 
of hiding. That meant not only to 
associate with other children, but to 
be perfectly frank about not having 
any arms. If the other children wanted 
to see, I showed them. My face 
burned, but I showed them just the 
same. I never cried in public, no mat- 
ter what happened; as often as I 
could, I would laugh. Perhaps you 
don’t know that laughter is a habit, 
but I know that people can teach 
themselves to laugh if their lives de- 
pend upon it. 

“I couldn’t stand to be pitied, so I 
never stopped practicing. I think i 
practiced even in my sleep. And I 
did everything I could to make my- 
self attractive. After a while — and 
I tell you it hi^ saved my soul — I 
fouaid that my very affliction could 


be made interesting instead of hor- 
rible. Instead of an affront to human- 
ity, I could become in a way a 
compliment to it; I could show peo- 
ple what wonderful resources the 
body has.” 

“And what wonderful strength 
the human spirit has,” I said. 

Her eyes filled with tears at that, 
but she smiled as she raised her hand- 
kerchief in her right foot, wiped her 
eyes, and then blew her nose stri- 
dently. We both laughed. 

“It may be in bad taste, from some 
people’s point of view, to make a 
show of myself in public,” she went 
on. “But that’s part of my battle. 
When someone notices my condition 
and looks shocked, I usually do 
something spectacular, such as taking 
out a comb and running it through 
my hair. Then their eyes bulge out 
and their faces usually brighten up. 
Best of all is when my friends begin 
to take me for granted.” 

In my own case, I sometimes for- 
got her handicap, but I never ceased 
to marvel at her and certainly I never 
took her for granted. Truly she had 
made herself an unusual person. She 
was a stimulating conversationalist. 
She dressed up to the minute, skill- 
fully accenting her best features and 
diverting the eye from her narrow 
shoulders. 

One reason why one could forget 
her affliction was that she required 
so little attention — she was amaz- 
ingly capable of taking care of her- 
self. Books and other articles she 
carried on her shoulder, held in 
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place by her chin. Her agile limbs 
were, in effect, arms, serving her ev- 
ery need. 

Once, sitting in an officer’s cabin, 
she idly reached for a fountain pen 
in a wire rack, unscrewed its cap, 
wrote — in a good “hand” — and 
replaced the pen. She knitted hour 
after hour, and I know many two- 
handed women who have never at- 
tained her mastery of the needles. 
She gestured, powdered her nOsSe, 
held a glass upon the sole of her foot 
with her agile toes, ate at the table 
with the rest of us, turned the pages 
of books and newspapers, and smoked 
a cigarette in a manner as easy and 
graceful as that of a grande dame. 

Before I left the ship I exacted a 
promise from the girl and her uncle 
and aunt to stop, on their return 
trip, and visit my wife and me 


at our home in Medford, Oregon. 

Later, when I told my friends 
back home about the girl they raised 
their eyebrows. One, a doctor, main- 
tained that the human bony struc- 
ture was such that the feats I de- 
scribed were impossible. 

But in due time the party ar- 
rived, the luncheon my wife gave 
them was a great success — and the 
skeptics were confounded. 

We corresponded with the girl for 
a while, but after we moved to the 
South we never heard from her 
again. Whether the fight was too 
long and hard for any human spirit 
and she finally broke beneath its 
blows I do not know. But I do know 
that she was an inspiration to all who 
came in contact with her — living 
proof of the glory and potentiality 
of the human spirit. 


Swing Shift at the Kaiser Yards 

^ ROM the Pacific Coast comes this fabulous tale of the launching of 
another of Henry Kaiser’s famous hurry-up ships. Kaiser personally 
escorted a beautiful young lady who was to sponsor the ship through 
the yard and up the steps to the bunting-decked launching platform. 
'^I’here he handed her the beribboned bottle of champagne and told 
her to get set. 

The puzzled young lady looked over the rail. Nothing was to be 
seen but a newly laid keel, far below. “But, Mr. Kaiser,” she objected, 
“there isn’t any ship!” 

“Hurry up!” exclaimed the shipbuilder excitedly. ** Start swmgtngr 

— Contribute by Robert R. Updegraff 



The Price That Russia Is Paying 

Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
Maurice Hindus 

special corresjx»ndcnt of New York Herald Tribune, who recently returned 
from a seven-month lour of Russia 


F our million Russians have al- 
ready lost their lives at the 
front. But this is the smaller 
part of their casualties; by far the 
greater number of deaths has oc- 
curred in German-held territories. 

In one village the Nazis herded 
several hundred prisoners into an un- 
heated barn in the dead of winter, 
stripped them of their felts, woolens 
and sheepskins. ExpOvSed to cold and 
wretchedly fed — one bowl of grain- 
less soup and one slice of bread a day 
— the prisoners died by the score. 
Two who attempted escape were 
hanged in front of the barn; for three 
weeks their frozen bodies swung 
from the gallows. Eyewitnesses told 
me they had never seen anything 
more gruesome. 7 here were hun- 
dreds of such barns in German-held 
areas. 

Estimates of the number of pris- 
oners and civilians who have per- 
ished run from 10,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000. Even if that figure is only 
6,000,000, Russia has already lost a 
total of 70 , 000,000 lives, ^ 

The population of America is 
about three fourths that of Russia in 
1939; we can imagine what the mood 
of the American people would be 
had we suffered a proportionate loss 


of life — 7,500,000. With so many 
millions already sacrificed, Russians 
feel their losses too deeply to derive 
consolation from the praise which 
people of the United Nations accord 
them for their magnificent courage. 

“Tell America,” said a Russian 
colonel on my recent departure from 
the Soviet Union, “not to pat us so 
much on the back.” 

“Bui,” I said, “America appreci- 
ates the heroism of the Red Army.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but think of 
the price we are paying. One of my 
two brothers is dead; 1 haven't heard 
from the other in three months — a 
bad sign. My wife and child escaped 
in safety, but my father and mother 
are in occupied territory and are 
probably dead.” 

Most Russians whom I visited 
spoke in a similar vein. Happy as 
the people are over their victories, 
they are also acutely aware that the 
fighting is on Russian soil, that it 
is their villages and cities which are 
being devastated, 

Russia is winning victories because 
she is willing to pay the price in life, 
in comfort, in convenience. 

For civilians, food is more than 
rigidly rationed. Only the army has 
no food shortage; the best of every- 
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thing — food, clothes, books, enter- 
tainment — goes to the soldier. 

“What did you eat for supper to- 
night?” I asked a physician’s wife. 

“Soup, bread, porridge,” was her 
answer. “Precisely what I had last 
night and the mght before.” She 
said American lard was one of the 
greatest luxuries in Moscow — peo- 
ple spread it on bread like butter. 

With bread, soup, porridge, now 
and then a little meat, a little lard, 
and potatoes, the Russians manage to 
get along. There is undernourish- 
ment in some parts of the country, 
but no starvation. The people one 
sees in the street look well and ener- 
getic. Overfulfillment of production 
j)lans in factories and work on farms 
testify to the people’s physical well- 
being. 

And how they work I '^The eight- 
hour day is all but forgotten, and ii 
or 12 hours is the rule. Men re- 
peatedly remain on their jobs 30 
hours without rest. An engineer in 
the Gorki automobile plant told me 
that when the Germans were driv- 
ing on Moscow, he and his men never 
left the factory for five weet(s. 

The first time a worker is late — 
even ten minutes or less — he is pri- 
vately reprimanded. I’he second 
time, he is publicly reprimanded. I’he 
third time, he is tried by a people’s 
court. If he is ever late more than 
20 minutes, without the most valid 
of reasons, he must stand trial. He 
is seldom acquitted. The penalty is 
three to four months of “redeem- 
ing labor” at his regular job, with 
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from 15 to 25 percent of his salary 
deducted as a fine. 

No worker is permitted to change 
his place of work unless it is in the 
interests of national defense. If he 
leaves of his own accord, he is tried 
as a deserter and severely punished. 

Actually there is seldom need for 
these severe .disciplinary measures. 
Working hours are long-, food is 
Inferior and the means of trans- 
portation are an agony, yet the 
fighting spirit of the men and women 
in the factories is high. Never in 
the country’s history have workers 
applied themselves with such zeal. 
They compete with each other in 
production, and create their own 
speed-up systems. In factory after 
factory men and women work over- 
time without pay to make a special 
contribution of tanks, guns or shells 
for the army. 

No one is exempt from labor ex- 
cept invalids and women with too 
many small children. Nobody takes 
a vacation. Last summer 50,000 of- 
fice workers and housewives from 
Moscow were sent to the forests for 
four months to cut a winter supply 
of firewood. 

I saw few children between 12 and 
16 years of age in the cities last sum- 
mer; they were in the country, tend- 
ing crops and gathering harvests. 
They did not complain, and they 
looked neither overworked nor un- 
happy. 

The Russian people wholeheart- 
edly support the defense of their 
country not only with life and labor 
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but with their earnings and savings. 
A wage-earner receiving $75 a month, 
for example, pays $21 in taxes. 

“Everything for victory !'* is the 
slogan and passion of the Russian 
people. Never in history have they 
hated an enemy with such fury as 
they now hate Germans. Often I 
read stories in the Soviet press of 
a Russian soldier in hand-to-hand 
combat with an enemy, pinning the 
German to the ground, biting his 
throat w’ith his teeth and letting 
him bleed to death. 

The peasants, particularly, have 
been shocked by the things the Ger- 
mans have done. Upon occupying a 
community, the Na/is shoot all 
chickens, geese and ducks for food. 
Then they gather all other livestock, 
and all the grain and potatoes they 
can find. If they have time during a 
forced retreat, they burn every build- 
ing. I have seen scores of villages 
overgrown with weeds and with 
only battered chimney stacks to 
mark their former location. 

When the Germans retreat they 
drive the civilian population ahead 
of them. They cannot feed or clothe 
them and often have no shelter for 
them, and countless thousands thus 
go to certain death. Such depreda- 
tions and degradations, visited on 
Russians only because they are mem- 
bers of “an inferior race,” have 
stirred Russian wrath as it has never 
been stirred before. 

Never for an instant have the citi- 
zens of the Soviet wavered in their 
• faith of ultimate victory. “Well lose 


20,000,000 lives, but we’ll win!” I 
heard a naval commander exclaim 
to a crowd. Tempestuous applause 
greeted his words. 

“We shall slaughter the Germans 
some day, somewhere,” I heard a 
factory director cry out at a mass 
meeting of w'orkers, and the very 
walls shook with cheers. 

Victory to the people means not 
only expulsion of Germans from 
Russian territory but the destruction 
of Nazism, the imposition of condi- 
tions w^hich will make it impossible 
for Germany ever again to start 
another war. It means the punish- 
ment of Nazi leaders, from the high- 
est to the lowest, and of the perpe- 
trators of atrocities. No less do they 
w'ant a reckoning with the home folk 
in Germany w'ho felt grateful for 
looted parcels their troops sent them 
from llussia — food, felts, woolens 
and other necessities. 

Now, more than ever, the Rus- 
sians are wondering what their allies 
will do. They are elated by the Anglo- 
American action in North Africa, 
but they do not regard it as a second 
front, partly because the number of 
German troops involved is small — 
about eight divisions. In Russia the 
Red Army has been facing 240 di- 
visions. 

The Russians want the Allies to 
wage combat on a scale which will 
compel Hitler to withdraw one 
fourth to one third of his troops from 
the eastern front. They arc con- 
vinced that, if the Allies were now 
in a position to engage from 60 to 
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8o German divisions anywhere in 
the world, the war would soon end. 

People in America often ask what 
the Russians will do when the war is 
over. The answer depends, of course, 
on when, and under what circum- 
stances, the war ends. After spending 
seven months in Russia, and travel- 


ing to the limit of the permission 
granted me, I feel that the people 
of the Soviet want nothing so much 
as to heal their wounds and start 
living again in some degree of se- 
curity and comfort. The last thing 
they want is more fighting any- 
where. 



Britain’s Convoy Barrage 


A GREAT convoy forging up the Eng- 
lish Channel is an odd sight. From 
the stern of each freighter an ungainly 
balloon cavorts at the end of a steel 
cable. The seagoing balloons have done 
for Britain’s merchant vessels what the 
stationary barrage balloons have done 
for her cities. They have caused many 
enemy planes to crash into the sea, but 
their primary purpose is to keep the 
bombers high. Also, the cable stream- 
ing back in the wind bars the bombers’ 
favorite approach, from aft. 

Protection is available even to the 
lone “tramp” calling at the scores of 
poi ts around Britain’s coasts. At each is 
a “balloon seller,” a sort of lending li- 
brary staffed by naval and RAF per- 
sonnel. Here the incoming ship drops its 
old balloons to be repaired, and picks up 
a full one for the next stage of the jour- 
ney. There are floating balloon stations, 
too. Lighters are permanently anchored 
to serve neighboring mine sweepers, 
and in many harbors fixed posts fly bal- 


loons to hold oft the mine-laying planes. 

One Channel convoy was attacked by 
about 30 German dive bombers with an 
escort of fighters. First the fighters 
came in, diving on one balloon after 
another and shooting them down. Fi- 
nally the bombers dropped their bombs. 
But the delay had saved the convoy, for 
it gave British fighters time to arrive on 
the scene, and almost immediately 
three Junkers dived into the water, 
ablaze. 

One of the most dramatic balloon 
•‘kills” was described in these words: 
“There was a low cloud and the old gas 
bag was sitting in it. Along comes a 
Junkers and bumbled around cautious- 
like for a bit. Then, seeing nothing, he 
comes in low with his bomb doors open. 
Suddenly the great thing sort of half- 
stops in midair, and then hang me if she 
doesn’t slice in half, neat as a bit of 
cheese, and the two halves fall apart, 
and the Jerries coflfie tumbling out be- 
fore it hits the sea.” 

*— * George Mawion in Britain 



(I[ Small bhi| )H that do a l)ig job 
for the United Nations 


Canada'*s Sheep-Dog Navy 

Condensed from The Nautical Gazette 
]. C. Furnas 

iiiE isn’t much to look at. The scores of plucky sisters — will de- 
grimy motley of camounage serve much ol the credit, 
makes her aj'ipear even smaller Few Americans know that Canada 
and dingier than she actually is. Mid- has a navy. But the American forces 
winter W'cather on the North Atlan- that took Oran, in North Africa, 
tic has gnawed away half her red- know it. Of the warships escorting 
crossed white ensign — which isn’t them in, after fending off submarines 
white any more, but dirty gray, all the way, 17 were Canadian; and 
Regulations say ensigns should be Canadian seamen manned many of 
regularly washed, but this crew, like the landing boats. From Iceland to 
many another, firmly believes laun- Capetown, from Trinidad to Aus- 
dering would mean bad luck. traha, this youngest and most highly 

As she sticks her nose deeper in the specialized of the world’s sea-fighting 
mounting swell, spray freezes ever outfits is doing an extremely sea- 
thicker on her in an increasing weight manlike — and dirty — job. 
of ice that can seriously menace her Its specialty is submarine-hunting, 
safety. Officers and men alike wear This winter the RCN handled nearly 
hooded “duffel-coats” that make half of the whole North Atlantic 
them look like a frostbitten congre- convoy job — Number One life line 
gation of monks. Incongruous touches of the war — plus numerous other 
are supplied by a seaman muffled in missions all around the globe. Not 
a lady’s discarded fur coat, rebuilt bad for a navy which in 1939 was 
for masculine shoulders, and a signal- hardly beyond token size — six Brit- 
man in a leather windbreaker still ish-built destroyers and five mine 
bearing his high school football let- sweepers. Today Canada has more 
ter. Dungarees on most legs are the than 300 fighting ships in service, 
nearest approach to a unifonn. and close to 99 percent of the vessels 

But never mind appearances. Meet escorted eastward by the RCN, car- 
the typical unit of the Royal Cana- rying gasoline and tanks and planes, 
dian Navy. If the United Nations have arrived safely, 
manage to lick the U-boat menace, A realistic willingness to specialize 
this stubby little* vessel — and her in dirty work, and never mind big- 
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ship glamour, made that miracle pos- 
sible. The miscellaneous character 
of the fleet she started with is still 
evident any day at a certain base in 
eastern Canada. Over there is one of 
the old English-built destroyers. 
Here is a revamped U. S. “four- 
piper” destroyer, acquired in that 
kcels' for- bases deal in 1940. The 
graceful craft with the sawed-off 
clipper bow, looking very queer in 
her gray war paint, is a private yacht 
hastily converted to mine sweeping. 
Just behind her is a “killer boat” — 
one of the dogged little vessels that 
used to go whale-hunting in the 
Antarctic. 

But the real miracle is the way 
Canadian shipyards, which in 1939 
had no major facilities, have supplied 
new and specialized escort craft to 
make up the bulk of a sheep-dog 
navy. “Why,” said an admiring Cana- 
dian officer, “they’re turning them 
out like so many sausages.” Chunky 
and well-armed mine sweepers that 
do double duty as escorts; big wocxlen 
gasoline launches for harbor-and- 
river patrol and convoy of small 
coasters; and, most plentifully and 
usefully of all, corvettes — husky 
little ladies not much bigger than 
sweepers, but packing plenty of 
punch. They carry light deck guns, 
rapid-fire Oerlikon dual-purpose 
guns, heavy machine guns and depth 
charges. Sometimes these corvettes 
go all the way across; sometimes they 
go only as far as Iceland, where simi- 
lar boats based on Britain take over. 

The corvettes’ breeding is out of 


the sturdy North Sea fishing trawler 
by the whaler’s killer boat. Broad 
beam and bluff bow enable them to 
ride the heaviest weather with ease. 
Men who command them, including 
the former skipper of a 20,000- ton 
luxury liner, swear they are better 
sea boats than many vessels 20 times 
their size. ^ 

Shallow draft makes them difficult 
to torpedo because a torpedo wiW not < 
run accurately unless set too deep 
to catch a corvette’s keel. And they 
can turn on a dime for repeated 
depth-charge attacks, or for ram- 
ming a surfitced submarine. Many a 
corvette’s crew have heard the “loud- 
hailer” on the bridge bawl: “Stand 
by for ramming!” and flopped where 
they stood, feet braced forward, for 
the smashing shock as she rides over 
and crushes the U-boat’s below- 
surface hull. One corvette skipper, 
making use of his vessel’s great ma- 
neuverability, recently rammed a 
submarine three times running, risk- 
ing his own ship but also very defi- 
nitely sinking the enemy. 

Fifty thousand people, many of 
them women, are now turning out 
escort craft from Canadian ship- 
yards in such numbers that some can 
be given to Great Britain, the Free 
French and the United States. They 
have also built, since the war began, 
700,000 tons of badly-needed mer- 
chant ships. 

That rate of production naturally 
means a deartij of skilled shipbuild- 
ing labor. Expert mechanics, ship- * 
fitters and the loftsmen who trans- 
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late blueprints into vessels can’t be 
trained in a hurry. Canada adver- 
tised for “lost” skills, men who had 
left such trades for other jobs, and 
turned up an unexpected gold mine. 
Out of the wheat-and'cattle Cana- 
dian West came hundreds of skilled 
\ etcrans of Scotland’s Clydeside ship- 
)’ards who, finding things tough in 
the old country when shipbuilding 
slumped after the last war, had 
migrated to Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba to start life over. These middle- 
aged Scots still remembered just how 
to do it. 

Canada’s navy has had no recruit- 
ing problem at all. It has been able 
not only to man everything the 
Dominion can launch, but to supply 
over a thousand men to the British 
navy. 

Officer expansion would have been 
more of a headache except for pre- 
war foresight. The RCN is largely 
staffed by Naval Reserve officers 
from the merchant marine and fish- 
ing fleets, the Coast Guard, and the 
patrol fleet of the famous Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. But there 
are also many officers from the Vol- 
unteer Naval Reserve — sea-minded 
young fellows from all over the Do- 
minion who had long been encour- 
aged to take navy-sponsored courses 
in seamanship and spend a few weeks 
a year at sea on naval vessels. 

However, when a navy expands 
from less than 2000 men to over 
50,000 in three years, a lot of officers 
must be raised from absolute scratch. 
Fresh-water yadhtsmen — several 


yacht clubs joined practically en 
masse — and kids just out of college 
were fed into the Volunteer Naval 
Reserve, and half a dozen current 
commanders of fighting vessels are 
men who had never been to sea in 
their lives until a couple of years ago. 

The skipper of an escort vessel I 
sailed on was experienced in both 
merchant shipping and the Coast 
Guard; but the lanky gunnery offi- 
cer graduated in economics from 
college only last June. Now, as “ac- 
tion stations” rings, he appears to 
enjoy himself hugely scrambling for- 
ward to muster his crew at the deck 
gun with a half gale from the North 
Pole playing tunes on his teeth and 
freezing the six-day beard on his 
chin. It was another ex-collcge boy 
on the bridge who rang action sta- 
tions. He did it on his own, not wait- 
ing to ask the skipper, and is tickled 
right down to his half-frozen toes 
when the “old man,” scooting up to 
the bridge like a squirrel, agrees that 
the detection devices give every in- 
dication that Jerry is ofl' there to 
starboard in the howling gloom. 

I’he ship swings hard astarboard 
in an astoundingly sharp curve, the 
telegraph jingles for full speed ahead, 
and sparks pour out of the funnel. 
The kid beside you tinkers hopefully 
with the magazine on his submachine 
gun. A year ago he was driving a 
truck in a small town in Ontario. 
Even under his shrouding duffel-coat 
you can see his shoulders sag in dis- 
appointment when the “old man,” 
saying something sulphurous, has to 
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admit the quarry is lost — this time. 

Canadian losses in the never'end- 
ing battle have not been negligible. 
In one black week the RCN lost a 
destroyer, a corvette and a con- 
verted yacht by enemy action. Be- 
sides, when convoy and escort both 
must run without lights through 
storm and fog, collision is almost as 
much of a hazard as U-boats. With- 
out the remarkable detecting de- 
vices, equally efficient at locating 
friendly freighters or prowling sub- 
marines, the job would be close to 
impossible. 

Accidents aboard ship arc fre- 
quent. A centipede dipped in glue 
could not keep his feet on the slip- 


pery steel decks of a corvette when 
she is really showing off in a heavy 
sea. That means broken legs, frac- 
tured skulls — asually without a doc- 
tor to help. And there is the ever- 
present chance of being washed 
overboard. The boys all know what 
that means in northern latitudes 
in winter: 

“So far’ as Tm concerned,’’ says 
the gunnery officer playing cribbage 
in the wardroom, ‘“abandon ship’ 
means pick up a big chunk of iron 
and dive overboard. I’d rather get k 
over wkh.” But in the next breath 
he is discussing what he plans to do 
after the war, back home in British 
Columbia. 


Fact and Figures 

ig^o there were ^,8^6,4^^ income taxpayers; in 
7^437’t3oj; in 1^42, The 1^43 tax 

tvill fall upon roughly 27,000,000 persons. 

On tiif. authority of the New York Times the war this year will cost 
the United States more than all the other belligerent nations put 
together. According to these estimates it will cost the United States 
roughly $100,000,000,000; Germany $34,400,000,000; Great Britain 
$21,330,000,000; Russia $15,000,000,000; Italy $8,670,000,000; and 
Japan $7,000,000,000. 

Although the U.S. budget tops the war expenditures of allies and 
enemies combined, the United States will not maintain larger armies 
and navies than all these other nations put together. It does not mean 
the United States will produce more munitions and supplies than 
all of them. It means that, through unprecedentedly high wages, 
through overtime due to the 40'hour week, through an unwieldy bu- 
reaucracy, we are paying far more for far less, proportionately, than 
any other nation. Such prodigality is a serious threat to our country’s 
economic future. — New York State Economic Council 
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J'f^hy the Japs Hate the Nazis 

Condensed from Collier’s 
Robert Bellaire 

Former United Press correspondent in Tokyo 


O NE drizzling morning last spring 
I in Kyoto, Japan, a stoutish 
little German in the uniform 
of a Nazi general knelt before a 
shrine to worship Japan’s war dead. 
He was the German ambassador, 
General Eugen Ott, humiliating him- 
self as part of a “good-will lour” or- 
dered by Berlin in an effort to stem 
growing anti-Nazism in Japan. This 
was his 2oth such performance in 
two weeks. He had also made more 
than 50 speeches urging the Japanese 
to trust Hitler and accept his leader- 
ship. But few Japanese had come to 
hear him, and the government-con- 
trolled press had not published one 
of his speeches. 

For some months Ott had been 
losing ground in his fight to get the 
Japs to follow his Fiihrer’s orders. 
Tokyo had never placed its world- 
conquering program on Berlin war 
time, and now that Hitler was de- 
manding a second front against Rus- 
sia the Japs had become more in- 
solent than ever. Tokyo" gave no 
publicity to her independence, for 
that would have comforted Japan’s 
enemies as well as Germany’s. But 
the harder Ott and his Nazi agents 
tried to rivet thd yoke on Japan, as it 


had been riveted on Italy, the more 
the Japs hated the Nazis for trying to 
dictate to them. The Nazis might be 
supermen, but the Japanese were 
gods — the Sons of Heaven. 

Some of Japan’s reasons for hating 
the Nazis are Hitler’s own fault, 
others the outgrowth of a fimatical 
belief that it is the holy mission of 
the Japanese to dominate the entire 
world. 

“If Japan goes to war with Amer- 
ica and I 3 ritain,” a ranking member 
of the German embassy staff in Tokyo 
told me a few weeks before Pearl 
Harbor, “our days will be numbered 
here too.” Several days earlier a 
Japanese cabinet member had told 
him: “Because you Germans are our 
allies, we give you the honor of being 
the last white men we will drive out 
of the Orient.” 

Since a Japanese is expected to be 
pro-Japanese, and pro-nothing else, 
the government has tried to suppress 
everything which might make popu- 
lar sentiment friendly toward Ger- 
many. On each anniversary of Ja- 
pan’s adherence to the Axis, Nazi 
propaganda agents have sought to 
organize mass meetings throughout 
the country. But police officials issue 
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just one permit — to the government 
itself. The meeting is held indoors, 
so that attendance will be limited to 
a few hundred. Speakers must not 
create sympathy or friendship for 
Germany or Italy. Newspapers are 
instructed to give the celebration 
little publicity. 

Two years ago the Germans man- 
aged to have the streets of Tokyo 
decked with Nazi flags the morning 
of the anniversary, but by noon most 
of them had disappeared. “Police or- 
ders,” the editor of one of Japan’s 
largest newspapers told me. 

The Nazis were even less success- 
ful in their attempts to bring Berlin 
propaganda broadcasts to the Japa- 
nese people. The Tokyo government 
took the position that Berlin short- 
wave stations were so powerful that 
long-wave rebroadcasts would be un- 
necessary. Technically this was true. 
But possession of a short-wave radio 
receiver in Japan is punishable by 
imprisonment or death. 

The popular Japanese nickname 
for Germans is “the vultures.” Japa- 
nese cartoonists use the vulture to 
impersonate Germany. “Every time 
our embassy protests,” an exasper- 
ated German correspondent told me, 
“the Japanese claim that the vultures 
are really eagles.” 

The Nazis won this nickname by 
making the Japanese feel that Hitler 
was attempting to reconstruct Ger- 
many’s old empire in the Orient at 
the cost of Japanese blood. On the 
grounds of “Axis partnership” the 
Germans demanded the use of former 
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German islands in the South Pacific 
as “bases from which to attack the 
United States”; a major share of the 
fabulously rich Netherlands East In- 
dies, which the Nazis claim because 
of their occupation of Holland; and 
economic concessions in Japanese- 
occupied areas of China. 

Japan’s reply has been a polite but 
firm “Very sorry . . . Nor 

Ken Tsurumi, Japanese army agent 
in charge of espionage in Singapore 
prior to Pearl Harbor, was quite 
frank about the Nazis. “Japan really 
has no allies,” he told me early in 
J940. “She can have none. In the 
first World War we ousted Germany 
from the Pacific. It would be folly 
for us to permit her to return.” 

When Hitler invaded Russia the “] 
Nazi menace suddenly loomed larger. 

As the Nazi legions swept eastward 
toward Moscow, the Japanese real- 
ized that this ambitious partner they 
hated and feared might soon be their 
neighbor in Siberia — within bomb- 
ing distance of Tokyo. American- 
educated Yosuke Malsuoka, then Ja- 
pan’s foreign minister, said, “Hitler is 
the greatest threat to our holy mis- 
sion.” He had reason to be bitter. 
Just returned from a “triumphant” 
visit to Berlin, where “Hitler prom- 
ised me that Britain would be con- 
quered in three months,” he had 
negotiated a nonaggression pact with 
Stalin at Hitler’s suggestion. “Hitler 
made a fool of me,” he confessed 
privately. “Hevywas using me as a 
shield for his plans to attack Russia. 

But we will not forget this lesson.” 
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When the Nazis bogged down for 
their first terrible winter in Russia, 
Tokyo awakened as if from a night- 
mare. Japan’s newspapers carried head- 
lines jubilantly announcing the Nazi 
defeat. Her diplomats in Berlin were 
ordered to aid Japanese newspaper 
correspondents in evading Nazi cen- 
sorship so that details of the disaster 
could be enjoyed by the Japanese 
public. The longer Russia and Ger- 
many fought, the easier would be 
Japan’s path to world conquest. - 

Italy is a pitiful object lesson to all 
Japanese, a warning against too close 
relations with Hitler. They know 
that Hitler sent his agents pouring 
into Japan just as he sent them into 
Italy. But the Japs are determined 
that these Nazis shall wield no real 
influence. More than 2000 Tokyo 
police arc assigned to shadow the 
300-odd members of the German 
embassy stall. 

“The Germans taught us the art 
of blitz warfare and gave us the blue- 
prints for the Messerschmitt planes,” 
Japan’s foreign minister, Masayuki 
Tani, once told me. “But where and 
when we use them is something Japan 
will decide for herself. We will toler- 
ate no interference with the adminis- 
tration of our government, which has 
the wisdom of the gods to guide it.” 


Germans with whom I was able to 
establish contact after Pearl Harbor 
complained bitterly against newcurbs 
on their freedom in Japan. They 
were frequently confined to their 
homes for hours during army maneu- 
vers. They no longer were permitted 
inside Japanese factories where for- 
merly they had acted as advisers. 
They were not permitted to travel 
between Japanese cities without spe- 
cific permits. German homes were 
being raided by Japanese police, and 
many Jap shopkeepers refused to sell 
food to them. 

In addition, Japan recently an- 
nounced her policy toward non- Japa- 
nese, including German, in newly oc- 
cupied areas ol the Pacific as follows; 
“Business interests of non-Japanese 
ownership may operate freely, pro- 
vided they accept complete Japanese 
direction as to policy. Any interests 
which refuse will be regarded as 
enemy property and confiscated. Per- 
sons responsible will be regarded as 
enemies and punished accordingly.” 

Much of Japan’s hatred has come 
from Hitler’s efforts to control Ja- 
pan, but most basic is Japan’s con- 
tempt and hatred for all the white 
race and for all of what Japan con- 
siders the human race. For theirs is 
the race, and the wrath, of the gods. 


Chief Boatswain’s Mate: “How long have you been working 
in this compartment?’* 

Apprentice Seaman: “Ever since I saw you coming down the 

ladder . ” — Yippy-Dippy, Naval Section Base, Neah Bay, Wash. 



The "Cincpac” is a patient man — but 
be is also from Texas 


NtmifzJircs 



Condensed from The Rotarian 


Stanley High 

F rom an unadorned ollice built 
like a batrlesliip’s biidgc, above 
the vast spread and clamor of 
I\‘arl Harbor’s naval base, Admiral 
Chester William Nimitz commands 
the largest single area of war opera- 
tions in American naval history. 
With Hawaii as the strategic hub, it 
reaches 5500 miles east to Panama 
and up the U. S. west coast; 2800 
miles north to Alaska; 3800 miles 
west to Japan via Midway and Wake; 
3500 miles southwest to the Solo- 
mons; 2700 miles south to Tahiti. 

On last December 7, Admiral 
Nimitz held one of his infrequent 
press conferences. A correspondent 
asked for an “official guess” as to 
when the war will end. “By the cal- 
endar, I wouldn’t try to tell you,” 
the Admiral said. “But I can tell you 
by the map.” He swung his arm in a 
wide circle around a string of maps 
thumbtacked on the wall. “The war 
will end when the Jap has been 
hunted down in all those regions and 
his striking power destroyed.” 

The striking had been almost all 
Japanese when Nimitz’s flag as “Cinc- 
pac” (Commander in Chief of the 



Pacific Fleet) was run up on De- 
cember 31, 1941 — over the bomb- 
gutted debris of America’s worst 
naval disaster. From Dutch Harbor to 
Singapore, our own and allied fleets 
were not hunting but being hunted. 
As the bad news mounted, the ques- 
tion grew: “Where is the navy.?” 

Nimitz gave no interviews in those 
days. But to those whose querulous 
questions reached him he would say 
in Hawaiian: '"Hoomana wa nni' — 
“Be patient.” That answer did not 
satisfy the public. But it was good 
enough for the navy, which was well 
acquainted with Nimitz’s patience 
— a special variety, Texas-bred and 
no kin to meekness. 

For five months Nimitz did not 
make a headline or fight talk. So far 
as the correspondents could observe, 
from their im|)atient watch in the 
news-empty press room, he never 
once stepped up the unhurried pace 
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at which, each day, he walked from 
his quarters to his office and back. 

Every morning at about ii he 
strolled out, bareheaded and in shirt- 
sleeves, to the pistol range behind his 
office. There he shot a dozen rounds 
with a .22 pistol and checked his 
above-average marksmanship. Once 
a week, in shorts and sweat shirt, he 
played tennis with three staff officers 
— a good, solid game in which his 
accuracy obliged his opponents to do 
most of the running. 

Once a week he drove to a beach 
near Diamond Head to swim. But 
the swimming he goes in lor is of 
the long-pull sort. He is seldom sat- 
isfied with less than a mile — pre- 
ceded and followed by two miles of 
hiking in the sand at a steady pace 
which generally leaves his younger 
officers puffing far in his wake. 

Meanwhile, seven days and nights 
a week, Cincpac headquarters ran 
with the subdued precision of a 
time clock. One experienced ob- 
server describes it as “the most busi- 
nesslike military office I have ever 
seen.” 

Toward the end of May, word 
reached the news room that Nimitz’s 
first showdown was in the making. 
The report came from the inaccessi- 
ble office where the Chief of Naval 
Intelligence, with information from 
innumerable guarded sources, pre- 
pares a daily map which shows the 
probable disposition of the Japanese 
fleet. The lines on this map were 
moving steadily closer to Midway 
and Hawaii. 


There was no to-and-fro hurrying 
at Cincpac headquarters, no batlle- 
evc oratory for the press. But as the 
lines moved, the tenseness increased; 
stall* officers, working around ihe 
clock, were grim; Honolulu’s black- 
out regulations were tightened, dan- 
gerous areas evacuated. 

On the morning of June 4, the 
Japanese — undoubtedly aiming at 
Hawaii and the U. S. west coast — 
struck in force at Midway. At the 
end of that momentous day, Nimi tz’s 
patience was intact: “Our attacks 
are continuing.” At the end of the 
second day he was still understating 
it: “While it is too early to claim a 
major Japanese disaster, it may be 
conservatively stated that United 
States control remains firm in the 
Midway area.” 

Two days later, on June 7 — ex- 
actly six months after Pearl I larbor 
— he called in the correspondents. 
He was smiling. “I think I’ve got 
some good news for you,” he said. 
“A momentous victory is in the mak- 
ing. Pearl Harbor has been partially 
avenged.” 

For the triumph at Midway, Ad- 
miral Nimitzin the traditionally un- 
warmed language of citations was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal: “His conduct of the opera- 
tions of the Pacific fleet, his exercise 
of command, left nothing to be de- 
sired.” 

To receive his DSM, at the hands 
of Admiral Ernest J. King, Com- 
mander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet, 
Admiral Nimitz flew to San Fran- 
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cisco. On landing, his seaplane hit an 
obstriiclion and was wrecked. The 
pilot was killed. Nimitz was badly 
jarred and thrown into the water. 
But he shook off his rescuers and 
struck out for shore. “I’m all right,” 
he shouted, “but for God’s sake save 
that brief case!” 

What he had in the brief case, 
which was saved, was not disclosed. 
But, by then, it was no secret that in 
five months he had lifted American 
sea power in the Pacific out of the 
shadow. He had repaired and reorgan- 
ized the shattered Pacific fleet, and 
won with it what President Roose- 
velt called “our most important vic- 
tory in 1942” — a victory which 
historians may appraise as among the 
most decisive of our history. The 
question, “Where is the navy.?” had 
been given a navy answer by this 
rout of one of the biggest invasion 
armadas of all time. 

Chester Nimitz is an admiral’s 
admiral. When he was made Cinc- 
pac, few of our top officers were less 
known outside the navy, or more 
favorably known within it. There is 
not a spectacular chapter in his 
career. Neither, by navy standards, is 
there a mediocre one. Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, chief of staff to the 
President, recently remarked : “Nim- 
itz has never done a job that wasn’t 
outstanding.” 

Nimitz’s staff officers say that he 
is never “crusty” — save when the 
going seems to him to be too easy. 
When the job toughens he cheers up 
and cools off accordingly — his rel- 


ish apparently being in direct ratio 
to the odds he is up against. 

As a boy, Nimitz wanted to be a 
soldier. He was preparing for WTst 
Point at the University of Texas 
when he heard that there was to be 
a competitive examination for an 
immediate appointment to the Na- 
val Acaderfiy. He won the apjxiint- 
ment. 

At Annapolis, where he graduated 
in 1905, Nimitz never weighed more 
than 150 pounds. But despite his 
lack of tonnage, he went into ath- 
letics with enthusiasm. When he 
signed up for rowing, the coach gave 
him the stroke oar in the fourth 
crew. With Nimitz setting the pace, 
that crew so regularly beat the third 
that he was promoted to the third 
boat. Whereupon, the third beat the 
second. Nimitz finally became stroke 
of the first shell, where he paced 
seven men who, on the average, out- 
weighed him by 35 pounds. 

Nimitz was the first of his class to 
receive a command : the Panay, fore- 
runner of the U. S. gunboat sunk 
by the Japanese in China’s Yangtze 
River in 1937. On river patrol in the 
Philippines she had a crew of 20 
and two little guns — “but what a 
ship I thought she was.” 

The Nimitz calm is indicated by 
an incident that occurred during his 
first command. One day the boat 
sprang a leak and the water got 
ahead of the pumps. The chief en- 
gineer, up to his knees in the rising 
tide, excitedly called the bridge; 
“She’s going to sink!” The reply 
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came back, “Look on page 84 of 
Barton s Engineering Maiiual. It tells 
you what to do in a case like this.” 
The boat was saved. 

After his Philippine service, Nim- 
itz asked for battleship duty. What 
he got, instead, was a submarine — 
one of the navy’s fust. In those days 
subs were driven by gasoline engines, 
and to the usual risks of undersea 
operations were added such hazards 
as gas fumes and battery explosions. 
Nimitz describes his first under^a 
craft as “a cross between a Jules 
Verne fantasy and a whale.” 

But Nimitz took to subs. At 27 
he was in command of the whole 
Atlantic fleet submarine force and 
was on his way to a reputation as 
the navy’s top “pigboat” authority. 
He served with the undersea forces 
during the first World War, and 
later built and commanded the sub- 
marine base at Pearl Harbor. What 
he knows about subs and his love for 
that service added to his pleasure 
when, last January, he was called 
upon to decorate his son. Lieutenant 
Chester W. Nimitz, Jr., for successful 
action as a submarine commander 
against “much” enemy shipping in 
enemy-controlled waters. 

In 1913, still a lieutenant, Nimitz 
was sent to Germany to study Diesel 
engines. He took off his" coat and 
rolled up his sleeves in every impor- 
tant Diesel factory in the country. 
He talked, ate and slept Diesels 
until even his wife, so she says, 
“learned the lingo of wrist pins and 
bushings.” When he returned he 


was the navy’s last word on that sub- 
ject. He subsequently installed the 
first Diesel engine in an American 
naval vessel and, to keep an eye on 
his handiwork, shipped aboard as 
chief engineer. 

During his rise in rank, Nimitz 
sidestepped none of the diverse 
schooling by which the navy trains 
its leaders. He has served in the en- 
gine room or on the bridge of almost 
everything from gunboats to battle- 
ships. Neither, until recently, did he 
hurry the slow processes of navy 
promotion. He was 23 years out of 
Annapolis before he reached com- 
mander’s rank; 33 years out before 
he became a rear admiral. A year 
later, in June 1939, he was made 
Chief of the Navy Department’s 
Bureau of Navigation — a post rated 
second only to that of Cliicf of Na- 
val Operations. 

By seniority, Nimitz was not due 
for that post. But his record, with a 
war in prospect, looked more impor- 
tant than his place in line. When 
word got around that Nimitz was 
“coming ashore,” almost every im- 
portant bureau in the Navy Depart- 
ment put in a bid for him. “If there’s 
a war,” said one admiral, senior to 
Nimitz, “he’s the man I’d like to get 
my orders from.” Nimitz was prob- 
ably the only man in the Navy De- 
partment who was surprised when, 
ten days after Pearl Harbor, he was 
raised to the rank of full admiral and 
ordered to Hawaii to pick up the 
pieces, hold off the Japanese and get 
the Pacific fleet into the war. 
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How well he has done that is indi- 
cated not only by what happened at 
Midway but by the battle of the 
G^ral Sea in May, by the Novenaber 
battle in the Solomons, and by what 
the Admiral likes to call the “whit- 
tling down” of Japanese sea power in 
innumerable unheadlined engage- 
ments by surface and undersea ships. 

The Admiral is of moderate height 
and husky; his thinning hair is white, 
his eyes amazingly blue. He speaks 
slowly and with a trace of Texas 
drawl. He has a lively sense of hu- 
mor. Many naval officers are familiar 
with his collection of reasons why a 
battleship is called “she” — among 
the less salty being “because it costs 
a lot to keep her in paint and pow- 
der” and “because she loves to rest 
on the bosom of a swell.” 


Nimitz’s authority is supreme. 
But between Nimitz and Lieutenant 
General Delos C. Emmons, the army 
commander in Hawaii, there is the 
closest cooperation, entirely devoid 
of interscrvice antagonisms. The day 
after the beginning of the Midway 
battle, an army truck drew up in 
front of th*e Admiral’s quarters and 
two soldiers delivered a case of cham- 
pagne tied in red ribbons. With it 
was General Emmons’ card: “The 
Army’s toast to the Navy.” 

Admiral Nimitz’s only impatience 
on his present job is with the hard 
fact that the day is gone when fleet 
commanders can fight from the 
bridge. The Japanese are now too tar 
from Pearl Harbor to suit his battle 
tastes. But for that Nimitz has no 
one to blame but himself. 


Part-Time for Victory 


T he “split-shift” scheme for helping 
to solve the manpower shortage in 
war industries is rapidly spreading. 
While the U. S. Employment Service in 
Hartford, Conn., was developing this 
plan to use white-collar workers in in- 
dustry on a part-time basis,* officers of 
the Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land makers of turret lathes, independ- 
ently adopted a similar system, which 
has been followed by other plants 
throughout the Middle West. 

In Warner & Swasey ’s shops at four 
o’clock every afternoon 125 of Cleve- 

• Sec "White Collars Go on the Production Line,” 
The Reader’s Digest, March, ’43. 


land’s business and professional men 
change ihlo overalls to start a four-hour 
shift; at eight they are relieved by 125 
others who stay on the job till mid- 
night. To most of them the pay is less 
important than the feeling they’re no 
longer sitting on the sidelines, watching 
the war. Their rate of absenteeism is 
less than half of one percent; and their 
enthusiasm is so contagious that even 
the occasional factory hand who used to 
“soldier” on the job is now speeding up. 

Cleveland la|)or officials estimate 
that 10,000 regular jobs could thus be 
filled in the (>leveland area alone by 
split-shift workers. 



Industries and communities can 
"‘group to conquer” disease 


Industry Pioneers In Medical Care 

Condensed from Forbes 
Henry Morton Robinson 

M edical care costs money — in bringing good health care to mcd- 
more money than the ma- ically neglected millions? Private 
. jority of Americans can af- industry has come forward with an 
ford. The specter of medical ex- answer. Right now at least a dozen 
penscs, which average $120 annually thriving medical-care plans, main- 
per family, haunts most homes; even taincd and operated by industry, 
a minor illness perilously rocks the dispel fears that medicine in the 
family budget. Yes, medical care United States must slip by dcfeult 
comes high, yet such is the paradox into the hands of government bu- 
of medicine that few doctors get reaucrats. All of these plans provide 
rich and most hospitals operate at high-grade care but each has dis- 
a deficit. And, meanwhile, millions tinctive features and they vary in 
of sick human beings are not getting cost to the worker. They are ani- 
adequate treatment, and physicians mated by this very practical truism: 
are increasingly fearful lest govern- a healthy worker is more efficient 
mcnt-rcgulated medicine with its and contented than an ailing one. 
cheerless bureaucracy take over the Oldest, and one which costs the 
medical care of the nation. worker nothing, is the medical-care 

Lighting this somber picture are plan of the Endicott Johnson Cor- 
various health and hospital plans, poration, shoe manufacturers of John- 
under which nearly 15,000,000 Amer- son City, N. Y. This company main- 
icans receive some sort of medical tains at its own expense a complete 
care by paying from two to ten cents medical, hospital and dental serv- 
per day. Like any other insurance, ice for 15,000 employes and their 
these plans “spread the risk,” so families. The service has been in 
that the sick man’s difficult financial existence for 25 years. Regular cm- 
burden is shared by those who arc ployment in the Endicott Johnson 
well. Yet these existing health plans, factories entitles the worker and his 
milestones though they may be, are family to consult any doctor on the 
enjoyed by only one tenth of our staff of 23 full-time physicians, 
population. ' Suppose Joe Graham, a tanner, is 

■ What pattern shall America follow stricken by a pain in his right side. 
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He calls in his favorite doctor on 
the Endicott Johnson staff. This 
physician, with all the solicitude that 
marks the traditional doctor-patient 
relationship, puts Joe through a 
complete diagnostic course, includ- 
ing X-ray and gastrointestinal ex- 
aminations which in private practice 
cost between $25 and $75. It is 
finally decided that Joe has gall- 
slones. The operation for their re- 
moval is performed by a top-notch 
surgeon in one of three operating 
rooms of the Charles S. Wilson 
Memorial Hospital * in Johnson City, 
N. Y., a modern 350-bed institution. 

After his operation Joe Graham is 
put in a ward, unless his doctor 
thinks he needs a semiprivate room. 
Tlicrc is no limit to Joe’s hospitali- 
zation period, and all his hospital 
bills are paid by the company. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Graham may be 
having a baby at company expense. 
All of Joe’s five children may have 
their tonsils removed, their teeth 
fixed or their eyes examined. All pre- 
scriptions are filled without charge 
at an average cost to the company of 
35 cents. 

If an Endicott Johnson employe 
develops an obscure or difficult ill- 
ness, New York, Boston or Balti- 
more specialists are consulted and 
are called in if necessary. Persons 

* This hospital, given outright to the community 
of Johnson City by the Endicott Johnson Corporation 
in 1926, IS governed by a board of civic leaders, in- 
eluding a representative of the company. All citizens 
of surrounding cities may be treated on payment of 
standard fees. Last year 50 percent of its patients were 
shoe factory employes; the other half were persons not 
employed by Endicott Johnson. Excellent manage- 
mem keeps the hospital on a no-deficit basis. 
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suffering from venereal disease or 
drug addiction are cared for under 
this plan. Tuberculosis and mental 
cases are placed in state and county 
institutions and when necessary their 
expenses are defrayed by the com- 
pany. 

I^st yeai; the company spent nearly 
$1,000,000 on the medical care of its 
employes; the average yearly cost is 
estimated at approximately $17 per 
person and $48 per family. 

There are several successful medi- 
cal-care programs to which both em- 
ployer and employe contribute. A 
leading example of this type of joint 
health enterprise is that of the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York. For ten years this public utility 
has provided comprehensive medical 
and hospital care to its 29,000 em- 
ployes at an average cost to the 
worker of 20 cents per week. Such 
payments, deducted from weekly 
wages, and matched by contribu- 
tions from the company, guarantee 
to Edison employes the best medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital care ob- J 
tainable. 

Consolidated Edison maintains 
a staff of 64 physicians stationed at 
eight Medical Bureaus strategically 
located in New York City. In addi- 
tion, 175 part-time physicians treat 
employes either at home or in the 
doctor’s office. If hospitalization is 
necessary, the doctor places his pa- 
tient in one of ten metropolitan 
hospitals with which the Consoli- 
dated Edison has arrangements. Pa- 
tients too ill to walk are taken to the 
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hospital by private ambulance. No 
restrictions arc placed on the length 
of time that the patient may remain 
in the hospital. Institutional care of 
tubercular and mental cases is not 
included in the service; and employes 
with venereal disease are given only 
standard medical treatment. 

Dental service available under the 
Consolidated Edison plan is com- 
plete. The patient may visit any one 
of 46 private dentists and have his 
teeth filled. Extractions are free. 
Dental plates are also provided with- 
out extra charge. Last year 56,000 
dental treatments were given. 

Periodic health examinations are 
encouraged by the company; em- 
ployes have the privilege of request- 
ing a thoroughgoing checkup at any 
time. But the plan also stipulates 
that an employe absent from work 
two or more weeks on account of 
sickness must submit to a complete 
physical examination. 

Consolidated Edison maintains a 
country convalescent home for em- 
ployes. The home accommodates 85 
patients, under the supervision of a 
resident physician and registered 
nurse. Fowl, milk, butter and eggs, 
and most of the fruit, vegetables 
and meat come from the 275-acre 
farm operated in connection with 
the home. In 1941 nearly 1000 em- 
ployes spent 18,264 days at the farm, 
as part of their dividends on a health 
plan which costs them less than three 
cents a day. 

. What do Consolidated Edison 
employes think of the company’s 
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medical program? Well, on several 
occasions the unions have required, 
as a condition of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, that these ben- 
efits be retained. 

I'hough neither of the plans de- 
scribed above has yet ushered in the 
medical millennium, they demon- 
strate how American industry can 
wage the good fight against disease. 
But the brunt of this battle for im- 
proved medical care should not be 
borne by industry alone. Rather it 
must be a community responsibility 
— a coalition of business, industry, 
labor, the organized medical profes- 
sion and just plain citizens. 

Such community teamwork, flexi- 
bly geared to local circumstances, is 
the solution to America’s crying 
need for better medical care. In 
some communities, already existing 
hospitals and health organizations 
will be pooled and utilized more 
fully; in others, new hospitals, clinics 
and health services must be built from 
scratch. New careers will be open to 
young men and women as organizers 
and managers of health plans and 
hospitals. Physicians will no longer 
wear themselves threadbare doing 
“charity” work, nor will fathers of 
families lie awake nights worrying 
about unpaid medical bills. In the 
America that is dawning, optimum 
health and maximum medical care 
will be the portion of all — for a few 
cents a day. 

( This is the first of a series of articles on medical 
care tn the United States.^ 



JVhat IVe Laugh At — and Why 

By 

Max Eastman 

Author of “Enjoyment of Ld lighter” 


A JOKE is not a thing but a proc- 
css, a trick you play on the 
L listener’s mind. You start 
him off toward a plausible goal, and 
then by a sudden twist you land him 
nowhere at all — or just where he 
didn’t expect to go. 

“When I first came to this coun- 
try I didn’t have a nickel in my 
pocket — now I have a nickel in my 
pocket.” (Groiicho Marx) 

That is one of the briefest jokes I 
can think of, yet it shows the two 
parts of which all jokes are com- 
posed: the dispatch and wreckage of 
a train of thought. 

Joe Penner is wandering around 
with amnesia, trying to find out who 
he is. lie meets a pretty girl who 
says: 

“I don’t know who I am cither — 

I was left on a doorstep.” 

“Maybe you’re a bottle of milk.” 

Then there is the story about the 
professor who dreamed he was lec- 
turing to his class, and woke up to 
find that it was true. 

A man returning home after a few 
days’ absence was met by his little 
boy: 

“Papa, there’s been a bogeyman 
in Mamma’s bedroom.” 

“Oh, Johnnie, don’t talk non- 
sense. You know there’s no such 
thing as a bogeyman.” 


“Yes, there is too,” Johnnie says. 
“And what’s more, he’s up there 
hiding in the closet right now!” 

So the man goes upstairs, a little 
anxiously, and opens the closet door. 

Sure enough, there is liis good friend 
Sam from Czechoslovakia. 

“Why, Sam,” he cries, almost 
bursting into tears. “How could you 
do this to me? Didn’t I furnish your 
passage from Europe? Didn’t T res- 
cue you from the clulches of Adolf 
Hiller? And now you repay me by 
hiding in the closet and scaring my 
little boy!” 

You laugh at this because your ex- 
pectations were tense and dramatic, 
and their collapse is complete. The 
joke is on you. All jokes — no matter 
whom else they are on — are on the 
person who laughs. 

A schoolboy was told to define a 
marsupial. “A marsupial,” he wrote, I 
“is an animal with a pouch in the 
middle of his stomach into which he 
can retire when he is hard pressed.” 

Here again — with all due respect 
— the joke is on you. A series of 
words which you think are going to 
get somewhere pile up in a wreckage 
of nonsense. 

The sense of humor is also a kind 
of playtime shock absorber — an in- 
stinctive tendency to laugh at ex- 
periences which would be painful if 
you didn’t laugh. 
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A Yale psychologist performed, on 
15 babies under a year old, a whole 
battery of experiments designed to 
find out what made them laugh. And 
here is the joke that a large majority 
of those babies agreed was the fun- 
niest in the world: The experi- 
menter, having gotten them into a 
playful mood, would swing them out 
loward their mothers’ arms, and just 
before they arrived in that haven of 
bliss, yank them suddenly back. The 
joke is on the babies, and they loVe 
it. 

^rhere is the original, elemental, 
physiological joke: a frustration that 
doesn’t hurt you, a discomfiture that 
you can’t take seriously. Starting 
from this point, anyone can learn to 
tell a funny story. 

Making a joke is like swinging the 
listener’s mind out toward its nat- 
ural home in a meaning, and just as 
it is about to arrive there, playfully 
yanking it back. 

Here is Mark Twain playing with a 
visitor’s mind just as they played 
with those babies. The visitor sees a 
photograph on the table and asks: 

“Isn’t that a brother of yours?” 

“Oh! Yes — now you remind me 
of it, that was a brother of mine. Bill 
we called him. Poor old Bill!” 

“Why? Is he dead?” 

“1 suppose so. We never could tell. 
There was a great mystery about 
it.” 

“flow sad ! He disappeared, then?” 

“Well, yes, in a sort of general 
way. We buried him.” 

''Buried him, ^without knowing 
whether he was dead or not?” 


“Oh, no! Not that. He was dead 
enough.” 

“I don’t understand. If you buried 
him, and you knew he was dead — ” 

“No! No! We only thought he 
was.” 

“Oil, I see! He came to life again?” 

“I bet he didn’t.” 

“Well, I never heard anything like 
this. Somebody was dead. Somebody 
was buried. Now, where is the mys- 
tery?” 

“Ah! That’s just it! You see, we 
were twins — the defunct and I 
and we got mixed in the bathtub 
when we were only two weeks old, 
and one of us was drowned. But we 
didn’t know which. Some think it 
was Bill. Some think it was me.” 

“Well, what Ao you think?” 

“I will tell you a secret now, which 
I have never revealed to any creature 
before. One of us had a large mole on 
the back of his left hand; that was 
me. That child was the one that was 
drownedF' 

W. C. Fields used to have a scene 
in which he spent 18 minutes mak- 
ing ready to hit a golf ball and re- 
tired without ever hitting it. He told 
me this was generally regarded as his 
funniest act. We arrived at the for- 
mula that “the funniest thing a co- 
median can do is not do it.” 

There again, the person laughs be- 
cause he is fooled. He gets nothing. 

Sometimes the nothing we laugh 
at turns out to mean more than the 
something we were expecting. And 
that gives the joke a “point.” In his 
autobiography, Joe Cook prints at 
the top of a page: “Below you will 
find a list of New York night clubs 
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where a marvelous time can be had 
for little or nothing,” and leaves the 
rest of the page blank! 

Many of the best jokes arc ones 
that release our suppressed impulse to 
take a crack at- somebody. For in 
jokes we can do things, and speak 
truths, which we’d like to do or say 
in real life, but daren’t. 

Cicero had a delicate taste for 
nonsense with a point. He used to tell 
how Scacpio called on a poet named 
Ennius, and was told by the maid 
that Ennius was not at home. 
Later, wfien Ennius returned the 
call, vScacpio stuck his head out oi an 
upstairs window and said: “I am 
not at home.” 

“Go on!” said Ennius. “Don’t 
I see you and hear your voice 

“Why, look here!” answered 
Scacpio. “I believed your maid when 
she told me you weren’t home, and 
you won’t believe me even when 
I tell you myself!” 

I once asked Charlie Chaplin what 
it is in his pictures that makes people 
laugh, and he said: “It is telling them 
the plain truth of things. For in- 
stance, when I walk right up and 
slap a grande dame who gave me a 
contemptuous look, it’s the right 
way to behave. They can’t admit it, 
but they laugh because they know 
it’s true!” The highest function of 
humor, I think, is that of a public 
confessional. 

Children often tell stories which 
we grownups think funny because 
they naively bring out into the open 
some of our deepest unsatisfied 


yearnings. A little girl of my ac- 
quaintance composed the following 
fable: 

“Once there was a boy and girl 
and they loved each other very 
murb, but they couldn’t get married 
because they didn’t have any money. 
They talked it all over, and finally 
decided to be good and not make 
any babies until he could earn si^me 
money, "fhat same night on the way 
home he found a purse containing a 
million dollars, and so they got mar- 
ried right ofi. And the very next day 
she had twins, which proves that 
virtue brings its own reward.” 

FTeiid maintains that all jokes at 
which you laugh uproariously re- 
lease impulses that have been re- 
pressed into the unconscious. I think 
I can disprove this theory with a 
story at which you will laugh be- 
cause it fails to release a sexual mo- 
tive exactly when you are expecting it. 

A man who stuttered badly told 
the manager of a country club that 
he loved to play golf and hated to 
play alone, but was shy about his 
stuttering. The manager said, “I 
know just the solution — a lady who 
often plays here stutters too, and I 
am sure you would get along fine 
together.” A match was arranged 
and they met on the tee. The man 
introduced himself. “My n-n-name 
is P-p-p-peter,” he said smilingly, 
“but I am not a s-s-s-s-saint!” 
“M-m-my n-n-n-n-name is M-m-m- 
mary,” she replied with a smile, 
“but I am not a v-v-v-v-v-v-v-very 
good player.” 
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Condensed from Esquire 


Frederick C. Painton 


it is,” the Army Intcl- 
I ligcnce ofliccr said proudly. 
JL “One of the biggest TNT 
plants in the world.” lie pointed at 
what had been, only a few months 
ago, Illinois farmland. “You’re the 
first writer to get inside and see how 
we make the stuff.” 

There are hundreds of guards. 
Some are on foot, with .45 automat- 
ics slapping at their thighs as they 
walk. Others patrol the roads on 
motorcycles and in prowl cars. Still 
others, armed with rifles, peer out of 
watch towers along the steel fence, 
using binoculars by day and search- 
lights by night. 

“We haven’t had a case of sabotage 
yet — and we don’t intend to have 
any,” the officer told me. “Nothing 
must stop this plant’s production for 
even ten seconds.” 

There were no big buildings; only 
hundreds of small gray houses, oddly 
spaced and stretching as far*as the eye 
could see. Orange smoke rose from 
some of them. I'here was enough 
high explosive there to flatten a city 
the size of New York. I had a sudden 
desire to talk in 'whispers. 

My escort was “S-8053,” an old- 


timer who made TN f in the first 
World War. At the entrance to the 
production area four green-garbed 
guards pounced on our car, searched 
me to see that I carried nothing made 
of steel, and provided me wuh a 
“powder uniform” — whi Le covei alls 
and shoes made without nails that 
might strike a spark. 1 put on, also, 
canvas glo\’cs, a white cap, and spec- 
tacles of shatterproof glass. Finally, 
an ointment was rubbed thoroughly 
over exposed portions of my face. 

Now, riding among these oddly 
spaced gray houses, I It^arned why 
they were built so far apart. Ord- 
nance Department rules space the 
houses according to the amount of 
explosives each contains. If there 
should be an explosion in one unit, 
the blast would not detonate the ex- 
plosives in other houses. The houses 
in this plant are twice as far apart as 
the regulations prescribe. 

Our trip along the TNT produc- 
tion line began at a small house where 
toluene, a coal-tar derivative, and 
acids are first brought together and 
stirred in a tank called a cooker. A 
young worker alertly watches a large 
thermometer. His job is to keep the 
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temperature of the mixture at 2250 
1^'ahrenheit. If he loses control and 
the temperature rises swiftly, he and 
his assistants leap into a metal chute 
like a children’s slide, skate to the 
ground — and keep on running. 
Near the end of the chute is a valve- 
pull that opens the cooker and per- 
mits the charge to drain into an enor- 
mous vat of water just outside the 
house. This is called the “drowner,” 
and usually prevents an explosion. 

“These chutes really help,” said 
S-8053. “I remember seeing a friend 
of mine go down one once. His ni- 
trator had gone wrong and blew. As 
lie hit the chute a sheet of flame was 
racing three feet behind him. But he 
was going so fast it never gained an 
inch,” 

The young man at the nitrator ac- 
knowledged our presence, even man- 
aged a word, but never for one in- 
stant did he pause in his work. And 
once when I accidentally got in his 
way, he thrust past with intent gaze, 
said “Heads up,” and never missed a 
motion. He worked as though the 
whole war dej^ended upon his work. 

S-8053 nodded thoughtfully. “We 
didn’t get this kind of intelligent 
help in 1917. 1 was running a nitrator 
and they assigned me a man for a 
day’s training. I told this fellow to 
watch the thermometer and never 
let the reading go over 225. I had 
something else to do for a few min- 
utes, When I came back, what do I 
see but this guy holding the ther- 
mometer under the drinking water 
tap! ‘Hey,’ I says, ‘what you doing.?’ 
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He looks up and says, ‘Well, you said 
not to let her go over 225 and she was 
230 before 1 got her to this water.’ ” 

He chuckled reminiscently. “The 
charge was ready to blow. We all hit 
the chute feet first and I pulled the 
‘drow'iicr’ on the way. No explosion 

— but we sure had a mess to clean 

dhe toluene is bathed three times 
in nitric acid — becoming succes- 
sively mono-, bi-, and tri-nitro- 
toluene. The liejuid TN'F is then 
tested to see if the “freezing” point 

— the temperature at which it turns 
instantly to a solid — meets army 
specifications. If it doesn’t solidify at 
80.2° Centigrade (176.36'^ F.), it has 
to be recooked. 

The liquid changes to a solid on a 
revolving drum that dips into a bath 
of the TNT and gets caked with 
what looks like wax from a candle. 
Scraped off the drum to go to the 
packing room, TNT resembles pale- 
yellow soap chips. 

The w^ashing and drying house 
and the packing room have huge 
barricades of wood filled with packed 
earth. If there is an explosion these 
barricades throw its force upward. 

Yet the chief hazard to the work- 
ers is not explosion. TNT can be det- 
onated only by another explosion 
that sets up a disintegrating wave. 
High-powered rifle bullets have been 
fired through TNT without causing 
an explosion. If TNT is open to the 
air, it merely burns like pitch. 

The real danger in handling TNT 
is that it is poisonous. In 1917, work- 
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ers’ lips and ihen their faces would 
turn blue, and presently they would 
complain of great fatigue. They 
suffered from abdominal pains. Fi- 
nally they had to quit work and 
many never returned. 

Physicians discovered that the rea- 
son for this illness was cyanosis, a de- 
struction of the oxygen-carrying 
qualities of the red corpuscles. To- 
day when a TNT man reports for 
work he goes to the Change House. 
Here he takes a bath, and dons fresh- 
laundered underwear, uniform, 
socks, cap and gloves. At the end of 
his shift lie returns to the Change 
House, throws everything he has on 
into a laundry hamper, and takes an- 
other bath with a special soap. 

Recently a slight abnormality in 
blood count and blood pressure was 
discovered among the men on one 
TNT line. Investigation revealed 
they were skipping the bath to catch 
a bus which left a few minutes after 
they came off shift. The bus schedule 
was changed, and t^<? /symptoms dis- 
appeared. 

Every two weeks a physician 
checks each man’s blood count and 
blood pressure. Familiarity breeds 
contempt among the men, and only 
the care of supervisors and surprise 
examinations by physicians have 
kept this plant’s record perfect and 
its hospital empty. 


“Instinct plays a part dh this job 
in a crisis,” said S-8053. “Back in 
1917 I had a friend on a nitrator. 
Then, as now, we shut down during 
electrical storms — just in case. A 
thunderstorm came up, but this 
man had a charge in the cooker and 
wanted to sec it through. He didn't 
stop. Nearby was a half million 
pounds of smokeless powder. 

“Well, a lightning bolt hit the 
powder and it went up in a flash. I 
was driving to the plant and I[bclieve 
that thin streak of fire went a mile 
high. My friend saw the flash, was 
stunned by the sound, and thought 
he’d been blown up. Yet he turned 
off the acid valves, crawled around 
the cooker and opened the water 
valve. Then he started to crawl away. 
About then he realized he wasn’t 
dead, and rose up and took off like a 
P-38. Stunned and suffering from 
shock, he had nevertheless done his 
duty. 

“It’s perfectly safe — this job,” 
S-8053 concluded. “If a man follows 
the safety rules he can make TNT 
until his beard gets tangled in the 
nitrator. In 1917 you couldn’t get an 
insurance company to write a policy 
on a TNT man. Nowadays any man 
in the place can get any size policy at 
the regular premium. And you can’t 
fool an insurance company about the 
hazards of a job,” 
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^^han6e is an easy panacea. It takes character to stay 
in one place and be happy there. — ELiabeih Dunn 
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Cupid 

A GLAMOROUS voiing CTcaturc, CQ- 
gagal to a soldier now in parts 
unknown, received a letter from him 
written in a tone of gloomy re- 
nunciation. With his absence drag- 
ging on into its second year, the 
lad wrote, he wouldn’t blame her if 
she broke her engagement to him 
and married somebody at home. This 
had apparently been too much for 
the censor, who had commented in 
the margin, in large block letters: 
“NONSENSK!” 


Fraud 

This one’s about a little chap of 
eight ^^'ho recently went to Boston 
to visit Grandmother, making the 
train journey all alone in a day coach. 
When he arrived, he reported to 
Grandmother that the trip had been 
uneventful, except for a strange 
encounter with a sailor. It seems that 
Mother had put him on the train, 
and then a nice lady had sat down 
beside him. He and the lady talked 
for a long time, and then the train 
stopped and lots and lots of sailors 
got on. (This would have been New 
London, we figure.) So then they 
rode and rode for a long time, and 
then the train stopped and the nice 
lady got off. (Providence, undoubt- 
edly.) “And then,” the child told 
Grandmother, bewilderment in his 
voice, “one of the sailors acted real 


Excerpts froi| 

mad. He came over and said to me, 
‘Uslcn, you little weasel, you might 
have told us that babe wasn’t your 
mother.’ ” , 


Within the Law 

To EASE himself out of attending 
a suburban dinner party, a man 
dropped in at a Western Union office 
and composed the following tele- 
gram: “aeeectionate greetings. 

SORRY I CANNOT BE WITH YOU TO- 
NIGHT.” 

“We can’t accept this message,” 
the young woman behind the counter 
told him. “Messages of greeting are 
out for the duration, you know.” 

Without a momer' s hesitation 
the man altered the message to “not 

ALLOWED TO AEEECTIONATE 

GREE'JTNGS. SlL-iX*? I CANNOT BE WITH 
YOU TONIGHT,” and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation Western Union 
accepted it. 


Apotheosis of a Linguist 
We’ve been told of a young emi- 
gre Hollander, a diamond merchant, 
who was recently drafted into the 
army. Since ia the course of his 
business, he had found it necessary 
to learn not only English but Span- 
ish, German, French, Italian and 
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Swedish, he pul in a request to be 
assigned to either Intelligence or 
Com munica tions. Cornmunica rions 
accepted him, and put him in charge 
of a squad of carrier pigeons. 


Wedding 

In Glendat.f, California, a nice 
young couple, having decided they 
were made for each other, took steps 
which culminated in their friends 
and relatives’ assembling at one of 
the fashionable churches. At this 
point the clergyman said he had 
discovered he couldn’t marry them. 
“Under California law you have to 
wait three days after getting your 
license,” he explained. “Your li- 
cense was taken out only day before 
yesterday.” 

The couple pleaded in vain. The 
bride remarked, rather bitterly, that 
a couple of hundred guests, not to 
mention the bridesmaids and ushers, 
had appeared, confidently expecting 
a wedding. The minister urbanely 
agreed that the show must go on. 
“I’ll just read part of the service,” 
he said. “Nobody will notice any- 
thing wrong.” 

That’s the way it worked out. 
The minister broke off just short 
ofthe I-do’s and launched firmly into 
prayer. There was the reception, the 
k 25 w, 43 St., N. Y. c. 


throwing of the bouquet, and the 
shower of rice. The bride spent the 
next two days incommunicado with 
her aunt in a neighboring town, 
after which the ceremony was prop- 
erly finished up in the minister’s 
study. 


Precious CMrgo 
A COTJPLE of majors on a mission 
that took them to a good many army 
posts in this country found that most 
of the men assigned to chauffeuring 
them drove with a true soldier’s 
disregard of life and limb. When, 
at a midwestern camp, they were as- 
signed a colored corporal who drove 
them at a conservative 30 miles an 
hour, they felt impelled to compli- 
ment him. “Well, suhs,” he said, “Ah 
look at it dis way — Ah’m in diss- 
here jeep too.” 


Promotion 

A LADY appeared before her ra- 
tioning board with a plea for extra 
gasoline. Her story was that she was 
in a delicate condition and had to 
come to town for regular checkups, 
and that traveling in public vehicles 
upset her. The board listened to her 
with favor, and the chairman en- 
dorsed her application: “Mrs. 

is to be treated as a commercial 
vehicle.” 
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Workingmen! Ciifttoiners! Management! 
Iligher Wages! Lower Prices! More Profits! 
The best of America is yet to come! 


Triangle of Plenty 

By 


F, C. Crawford 

President, Thompson Products, Inc. 


I t’s no use preaching 
contentment to 
Americans. Amer- 
ica was made by dis- 
satisfied people. They 
wanted a higher level 
of living. They got it. They got the 
taste. They want more and more. 
If we ever think that we’ve arrived 
a t where we want to be, we won’t be 
Americans. 

That’s why you get nowhere by 
telling the American workingman 
that he’s better off than the Portu- 
guese or Russian or Swiss or British 
workingman. The American work- 
ingman wants to be better off than 
the American workingman. He wants 
to go up on the American escalator 
forever. Good for him! He should 
want to go up. And he can, if he 
follows the only way it can be done. 

But the American with money to 
invest is an American too. Like the 
workingman, he wants a fair return 
— and he can squawk just as loud. 

He squawks to management. So 
does the workingman. The working- 
man threatens to strike. The in- 
vestor threatens to fire manage- 
ment and get a new management. 
Management’s happy little task is 
to produce more profits and more 
wages simultaneously. Nice work, if 
you can get it and keep it. 


Management stands 
in the middle of a tri- 
angle. At the lower 
right corner is Labor, 
with a rope around 
management’s right 
leg, yanking for raises. At the lower 
left corner is Capital, with a rope 
around management's left leg, yank- 
ing for dividends. The top corner, 
the consumer corner, the Market 
corner, is worse. It has a rope around 
management’s neck, like a noose, 
yanking forever for bigger bargains. 

The people in this top corner are 
human beings and real mean. They 
want better goods and cheaper 
goods. They want bigger packages. 
The females, especially, have no 
hearts. They will do business with 
you on friendly affectionate terms 
for ten years and then switch their 
trade overnight to your sharpest 
competitor to save a nickel. 

So management, out of its hat, 
has to produce not just two rabbits 
but three: more dividends, more 
raises and more bargains, all with 
but one whisk of the same handker- 
chief. 

How can it be done? Let’s say 
the firm is mal<;jng umbrellas. Let’s 
call the working force Joe. For the 
sake of simplification we’ll say that 
Joe gets all the money that goes into 


This is the I hire] artieic in 
a series illuminating basic 
ec«)iiomic principles ap- 
plicable to the everyday 
work, welfare and [>roB- 
perity of our cifizciiry. 
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the costs of the umbrella. Joe gets 
a dollar an hour. In an hour he 
makes an umbrella. 

Management hurries to the Mar- 
ket with it. The best that the Mar- 
ket will give for it is a dollar. And 
it gives it with a grouch. It says: 

“J^on’t come back tomorrow. 
VVeVe heard of a guy in Tallahassee 
who sells ’em for 90 cents.” 

Management limps back to the 
factory and hands the dollar to Joe. 
It has to. Labor is the first lien on 
any firm’s income — and rightly so.' 
> Ca[)ital has a right to a hope for its 
' profits. So Joe gets the dollar; the 
Market has the umbrella; and Ckipi- 
tal gets nothing. 

There is blue smoke now in the 
Capital corner of the triangle. 'Ilie 
* Board of Directors meet, to roast 
the President and eat him. 

The President and the rest of 
Management are in desj)air. Prob- 
lem: How to get more dollars into 
the triangle? At last a great idea 
begins to hatch: 

Dollars are just tags on wealth. 
Goods are wealth. Umbrellas are 
wealth. In order to get more dollars into 
Jhis triangle^ get more umbrellas into it. 

The Directors then get the shock 
of their lives. Management says: 

“Gentlemen, you haven’t yet 
put enough money into this busi- 
ness. Joe isn’t fitted out right to 
make umbrellas. He walks around 
collecting materials. His machines 
are antiquated and laborious. He 
gets hot and bothered and tired. He 
makes too few umbrellas. We’ve got 
, to modernize Joe. It’ll cost you mon- 
*^ey, but listen! Unless you put more 
money into this business, you’ll 
never take out any at all.” 


The Directors gnash their teeth 
but sec the point, and before long 
Joe has a big surprise. His materials 
come to him on a conveyor, as he 
sits on a high stool. His machines 
are up-to-date. At the end of an 
hour, with less effort, he has made 
not one but two uml)rellas. 

Is Management happy? Its life 
is saved. It runs to the Market and 
says: 

''Forget that moss-grown old- 
timer in I’allalijssee. Here are two 
umbrellas for 75 cents apiece.” 

The Market is thrilled. It grabs 
the umbrellas; and Management 
grabs a dollar and a half and goes 
back to Joe and says: 

“Look, Joe I Yesterday we sold an 
hour of your labor for a dollar. 
Today we sold an hour of your la- 
bor for a dollar and 50 cents. We 
don't want you to be sore and to 
strike. We don’t want you to lie 
down on your job. We want you 
to work and to like working. That's 
the only kind of workingman worth 
having. So you get a raise. But 
you don’t get all of the new extra 
50 cents. You deserve a bit oi yours; 
but the investors who bought your 
new equipment, they deserve a bit 
of theirs, too. So wee’ll split. Half of 
our new magic money will go to the 
firm; and half will go to you; and 
your rate for an hour is now a dol- 
lar and a quarter.” 

Is it a bedtime story? It’s a sum- 
mary of what has been happening 
in every alert American industry for 
five decades. It’s the way the Ameri- 
can nonstop wage-escalator works; 
and it’s the only way it works. 

Dr. Carl Snyder has put it into 
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his basic book, Capitalism the Creator. 
Through the researches of a lifetime 
Dr. Snyder has absolutely proved 
statistically that wages go up in strict 
probortion to the increasing investment of 
new capital and the increasing installa- 
tion of new machinery and new power. 

Put shorter, the more invested money 
we have, the more earned money we get. 
Invested money is the force that 
drives the escalator; and the escala- 
tor will go higher and higher if peo- 
ple will just let it. But it’s often in 
great peril. There are three ways of 
stopping it dead. 

One is if government steps in ev- 
ery time management gets 50 cents 
more out of the Market and takes 
tlie whole of that 50 cents in taxes. 
Then Joe gets no raise. He can strike 
for a year but he gets no raise. The 
money won’t be there. Joe should 
write more letters explaining that 
simple fact in very simple language 
to his well-wishers in state legisla- 
tures and in the federal Congress. 

The second way is if Joe himself 
insists on taking all of the 50 cents 
and leaves nothing for the stock- 
holders. This fixes the stockholders 
so they at once say: 

“No more money for new equip- 
ment for Joe ! No further increase in 
his output of umbrellas! And so no 
more increase in his earnings I We’re 
through I Joe’s got his last raise.” 

And then he has. Some Joes 
should write some letters explaining 
this simple fact to themselves. 

And the third way of stopping the 
escalator — and all economic prog- 
ress whatsoever — is by the stock- 
holders. It doesn’t often happen, but 
the stockholders can say to manage- 
ment: “You gave 25 cents to Joe. 


Now we want the other 25 cents 
paid out to us in dividends right 
off.” 

Management then has to have 
nerve and say: 

“That’s shortsighted. You’ve got 
to reinvest a big hunk of your profits. 
You’ve got to have a research labo- 
ratory, testing new materials. You’ve 
got to spend money buying new 
machines that can work on those 
new materials. That’s the way to in- 
sure a continuing return on your in- 
vestment. So today, please, please, 
take twelve and a half cents in divi- 
dends. Plow twelve and a half cents 
back into the business.” 

And that’s what generally hap- 
pens. Dr. Snyder has proved that 
most of the new capital put into 
American businesses comes not from 
the savings of outsiders but from the 
profits of those businesses themselves. 

And where does that put us? It 
puts us where we can see and say: 

Profits mean increased investment. In- 
creased investment means increased wages. 
Therefore: Profits increase wages. 

Is this a contradiction, a fantasy? 
Is it a prejudiced point of view? I 
appeal to a most distinguished ancU* 
sympathetic student of the prob- 
lems of labor: Dr. Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard. In a recent Harvard 
Business Review Dr. Slichter elo- 
quently expounds the connection 
between “larger profits” and “larger 
payrolls.” 

He says that labor and capital 
will both discover that the condi- 
tions which make it possible to ar- 
rive at both larger payrolls and larger 
profits are the very same conditions. 
He says that this discovery will revolu- 
tionize the human relations between labor 
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and capital. He says that it will lead to 
cooperation between labor and capital 
for the purpose of improving our ma- 
chines and expanding our production. He 
says that this cooperation ^^will make all 
previous efforts to raise the standard of 
living seem feeble. 

In other words, the best of America 
is yet to come. It’s nice to hear a good 
old American morning cockcrow 
after this late long night of defeatist, 
dying swan songs. 

And why shouldn’t the best be 
yet to come? All it needs is a better 
understanding between the three 
corners of our triangle. And why 
shouldn’t there be that better under- 
standing? Increasingly the people in all 
those three corners are the very same 
people. They don’t yet thoroughly 
know it; but they are. Because: Just 
look at a day in Joe’s life. 

Let’s say he works on a seven-to- 
three shift. During this time he’s bel- 
ligerently Labor. He wants higher 
wages. He can’t ‘‘live” otherwise. 

But at three Joe goes shopping 
with his wife. He is now part of the 
great American Market. He is a 
tough buyer demanding lower prices. 

At 4:30 he stops to pay his life 
insurance premium. He is now Capi- 
tal and wants his return. Why don’t 
they pay him bigger dividends on 
his insurance? He forgets that he 
was Labor in the morning, Market 
in the afternoon, and the same Joe 
— is now Capital. 

It should be noted that Joe prof- 
iled at each corner of the triangle, 
because of the increased production 
of wealth. As Labor he received a 
25 percent raise. As Market he re- 
ceived a 25 percent saving through 
reduced price. As Capital he re- 
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ceived larger dividends because in- 
dustry is now earning profits. 

Joe is the American People. Each 
day the American People go around 
the Triangle of Industry. So long as 
the production of wealth increases, 
their reward is to be found at each 
corner — in rising wages, lower 
prices, and increasing dividends. 

Stockholding in this country isn’t 
just a rich man’s pastime. Only two 
percent of the dividend receivers of 
this country are in the income 
brackets from $20,000 a year up. 
Almost all the Joes in the country, 
through owning savings deposits, 
through owning insurance policies, 
through owning slock, through own- 
ing social security cards on which 
they intend to collect pensions, are 
owners of income-producing invest- 
ments and stand — and should know 
that they stand — in the Capital 
corner of our national triangle. 

Our whole population is in the 
Labor corner as well as in the Capi- 
tal corner. The wealth and the moral 
strength of America were built on 
work — not just play. Hardly any 
Americans loaf. We have only a few 
bums. 

But, above all, everyone is also 
in the Market corner. Every Ameri- 
can is a buyer. You can pretty nearly 
get yourself elected to Congress by 
just saying, “The People Must Have 
Purchasing Power. 

Sure! They’ve got to have it. 
Otherwise the whole triangle stops. 
But how to get it? How to get more 
of it? 

One way is to borrow money from 
a bank. But some day you have to 
pay the money back and with interest. 

The other way is the only way 
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that hasn’t any future headache in 
it. It’s the way Joe’s wife got her 
increased purchasing power. She 
got it twice. First, she got it when 
Joe, through producing more um- 
brellas, was able to cam more money 
to give her. Second, she got it when 
she could buy umbrellas cheaper 
and so have more money left over for 
other purchases. But this also was the 
result of increased umbrella pro- 
duction. 

Which brings us to a truth that 
should live in the head of every 
American statesman and citizen. 
It’s this: 

Increased production creates increased 
purchasing power. And it’s the only 
thing that really does. 

Busine.ssmcn should remember it. 
Workingmen should remember it. 
Every combination of businessmen 
or of workingmen to restrict pro- 


duction is economic treason. It robs 
the American people of purchasing 
power. 

Economic patriotism then, in 
sum, has two duties. 

One: Every American with a dol- 
lar should try to put some of it into 
the Capital corner to buy new and 
better equipment for the Labor 
corner. 

7 wo: Every American with brain 
or brnwn or both should get busy in 
the Labor corner and make that 
new and l>etter equipment produce 
more units of everything and pro- 
duce them cheaper. 

Then the plenty in our land will 
be greater and greater and greater. 

It's just as simple as that! Just a 
triangle of human beings, behaving 
humanly, in American freedom. 
This triangle can take us to a super- 
America. 
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€[ George Kaufman, the playwright, was asked what he 
liiought of a play recently opened on Broadway. “1 thought 
it was frightful,” replied Mr. Kaufman, “but I saw it under 
particularly unfortunate circumstances. The curtain was up!” 

— Bennett A. Cerf in The Saturday Review of Literature 


C “I’m a smash hit,” boasted a conceited actor to his dinner 
host, Oliver Herford. “Why, yesterday during the last act, I 
had the audience glued in their seats!” 

“Wonderful I Wonderful!” exclaimed Herford. “Clever of you 
to think of it !” -- E. E. Edgar 

C A FEW SEASONS ago Frcdric March and his wife, Florence 
LIdridge, produced a play, Yir Obedient Husband, which closed 
after eight performances on Broadway, Next day New Yorkers 
chuckled at a small' advertisement inserted above their names 
in all the dailies; “Oops, we’re sorry.” —Ed SuiUvan 



Calling All Spirits! 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Dorothy Walworth 


H ark to the gabble of ghostly 
voices! Give ear to the 
mumbo jumbo of vapid 
. prophecy I The spirit mediums are in 
town again — your town and my 
town — trading on the gullibility of 
bereaved and lonely souls. Forlorn 
widows, restless wives, and mothers 
with boys overseas are the special 
victims of these catchpenny charla- 
tans who profess to pierce the veil 
between today and tomorrow and to 
bring back messages from beyond 
the grave. 

To evade state laws that forbid 
fortunetelling, these spirit-mongers 
call themselves “ministers of spirit- 
ualist churches,” glorying in such 
names as “Cosmic Science” and 
“wSpiritualist Church of River Styx.” 
Some of these “churches” arc hotel 
rooms or offices in business buildings, 
but most of them are down side 
streets in the stuffy parlor of the 
medium’s apartment. The decora- 
tions are usually an Egyptian ser- 
pent, some “spirit” photographs, 
and a diploma attesting that the 
medium has been “ordained.” In sur- 
roundings like these, a successful 
“minister” will prophesy for five 
hours steadily at daily “message serv- 
ices,” bringing spirit tidings to as 
many as looo anxioui souls a week — 
at 50 cents a soul. 


/ / J'nmi licyoinr* that a 
rcjiorlcr »;ol wilt'll slie visited the 
iiifdiiiiiis who prey it) wartime tm 
«'ri<‘f-.slrirk(‘ii 8<niU. 

There are male mediums, with 
suave manner and fruity voices, but 
most “ministers'’ are frowsy females 
far from spiritual in appearance, who 
cat onions, henna their hair, call you 
“dearie.'’ The men have a better 
sense of the dramatic, often sitting 
with closed eyes before the meeting 
begins — opening one eye occasion- 
ally to count the house. One seer 
performs on a stage with red curtains 
and black torches. Women mediums, 
while the audience is gathering, are 
likely to chat cozily about hats, axe 
murders, or the fact that they like 
cucumbers but cucumbers don’t like 
them. 

I visited scores of these churches; 
the rigmarole is always the same. As 
you enter you are given pad and 
pencil with which to write three 
questions marked with your initials; 
these are gathered in a basket along 
with your “contribution” — custom- 
arily half a dollar. The medium an- 
nounces that he is only a vessel 
through whom the spirits speak, add- 
ing cannily that if there is any fail- 
ure in communication it’s your fault; 
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if you have come in a mood of disbe- 
lief, you will receive worthless mes- 
sages. 

Religious atmosphere is sometimes 
provided by an organ or victrola 
playing Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, 
Then the spiritual master-minding 
begins. Before answering your ques- 
tion, the medium may ask that you 
permit him to hold some article of 
yours, such as jewelry or eyeglasses. 
From these even a stupid medium 
can often summon up some ideas 
about the owners. Holding an old- 
fashioned wedding ring, for instance, 
the seer shudders with in tense psychic 
effort and finally mumbles: “I see 
love around this ring. I see . . • a 
family.” 

Mediums deliver their messages in 
purposely ambiguous language which 
the hearer can interpret any way he 
wishes. You are told you arc “con- 
templating a change”; that you are 
“involved with money” or “digrCsSs- 
ing into a new phase of expression.” 
Sometimes you are “on a threshold” 
or “behind a locked door,” When in 
a tight spot the medium will say 
“you are being motivated in cir- 
cles” — which he rightly figures you 
can’t dispute. If you visit a medium 
more than once you will notice that 
he uses his stock phrases and pre- 
dictions again and again. 

Mediums take advantage of the 
fact that most persons who seek them 
are in trouble. Indeed, the sight of a 
happy person unnerves them. On a 
day when I happened to be feeling 
especially serene in mind a medium 
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told me, “You are just about at the 
end of your rope. Day after day you 
wonder how you can drag yourself 
around. But never fear — a man 
named Tom with bone-rimmed 
glasses in the spirit world will pull 
you through.” 

Since most questions are about 
employment, love or health, the 
ghostly seer adopts a kindly, practi- 
cal attitude, glibly solving all prob- 
lems, like an occult Beatrice Fairfax, 
with a sort of spectral common sense. 

I heard one medium say to a tense 
young woman, “You are worried ' 
about a job; your loved ones in the 
spirit world tell you to go to a good 
employment agency.” 

Naturally, many questions are 
asked about the war. Mediums freely 
predict that it will be over in 1943, 
’44, ’45 or ’46. They say they will^ 
not tell you where your soldier boy 
is right now, because that would be 
giving away “military information.” 
Invariably they prophesy that he 
will return “as you want him to re- 
turn” — which permits the custom-^!, 
ers to have their fighting men come 
back as bemedaled heroes, brigadier 
generals, romantically wounded, or 
just all in one piece. 

When questions concern health, the 
medium’s advice is “don’t worry,” 
“take a little lemon juice every 
morning,” or “change doctors.” One 
medium told me solemnly: “The 
trouble with yt)u is your blood pres- 
sure fluster ates — high today, low to-* 
morrow. Years ago, good blood flew 
in your veins, but now it’s foaming 
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f and bubbling.” It happens that my 
blood pressure is remarkably steady. 

Concerning Vamour^ the tone of 
the spirit vendors is cheery. The 
erring husband will always return 
“after he gets that woman out of his 
system.” Mediums are strong for the 
conventions; they invariably warn 
youthful members of their audience: 
“Don’t go out with a man whose 
mind is vibrating on the physical,” 
or “Don’t be the pair of scissors that 
cuts a man from his wife.” 

Questioners vSeem to get great 
comfort out of “communications” 
from their loved ones, even though 
these tidings are vaguely worded. 
Many times I have seen the bereaved 
burst into tears over messages such 
as: “My beloved daughter, I am 
happy here.” “Sister, I think of 
you.” “Don’t mourn for me, dear 
wife — I am always at your side.” 
Women seeking to hear from their 
children are the most tragic, and are 
the most easily deceived. Many be- 
reaved mothers pay 50 cents regu- 
larly for any garbled “message” from 
a dead child. 

Most messages are shockingly triv' 
ial. A medium told me: “I see your 
father coming toward you carrying 
violets and immortalities” [immor- 
telles] “and saying, ‘You donergood, 
my daughter* ” — a phrase which 
my father, a grammatical precisian, 
would have died a thousand deaths 
rather than utter. I have heard al- 
leged loved ones, racing in from In- 
finity for a supreme moment of 
communication, warn their sorrow- 
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ing relatives: “Watch out for the 
things on your fire escape,” or, 
“Empty your wastebasket.” One 
medium explained this triviality to 
me by saying that “ignorant people 
attract ignorant spirits.” 

When the seer reads your ques- 
tions aloud you are supposed to raise 
your hand. The eyes of the whole 
audience are then riveted upon you. 
After giving you the message the 
medium usually says: “Is that true?” 
or, “Can you identify that spirit?” 
The crowd has a hostile attitude to- 
ward anyone who doubts the me- 
dium. Many customers, rather than 
endure that hostility, meekly nod 
their heads and accept everything. 
Others, made of sterner stuff, pro- 
test that they can’t identify a spirit 
who is “slightly bald with weak kid- 
neys.” 

At this point some mediums pass 
nimbly to another message, but oth- 
ers stick to their guns until the brow- 
beaten hearer says the message is 
true. I saw one medium argue with a 
woman for a quarter of an hour, in- 
sisting that her mother “in spirit” 
was short and plump, while the 
woman said her mother had been tall 
and thin. Finally the woman, in des- 
peration, admitted that her mother 
“might have been short and plump 
at one time in her life.” 

Public “message services” are not 
the mediums* only source of reve- 
nue: more expensive “private read- 
ings** augment the profits. One di- 
viner will, for a fee, receive “spirit 
telegrams** from your loved ones 
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during his daily “hour of concentra- 
tion.” Others profess to be in touch 
with spirits who will cure your physi- 
cal ailments by long distance if you 
will send a list of your symptoms. 

A large part of the “minister's” 
income is derived from the so-called 
“development” classes in which any- 
one can learn to be a medium in lo 
easy lessons at $i each. However, if 
the student has money he may find 
that his “development” requires 
additional lessons. In these classes the 
medium throws himself in to a trance, 
makes tables skitter about the room, 
or causes voices to come out of trum- 
pets apparently unsupported in the 
air. The machinery by which these 
effects are secured has, of course, 
been exposed a thousand times, and 
the hocus-pocus is familiar to all but 
the most naive. 

Floating trumpets are only the 
appetizers. In one development class 
which I attended, the medium told 
us to imagine that we had cork- 
screws “higher than the Empire 
State Building” growing out of the 
tops of our heads; on their tips we 
would find our messages from the 
spirit world. We must be sure to 
visualize the corkscrew sprouting 
from the exact center of the cra- 
nium, because this was the “seat of 
the pineal gland.” The medium also 
said, “Relax. Don’t strain with your 
corkscrews or you will cut off your 
vibrations.” 

When we had spiraled to dizzy 
heights, the room was darkened, we 
sang Roc^abye Baby^ the medium 


went into a trance, and the class was 
taken over by spirit teachers named 
“Rosebud” and “Master Higgins,” 
who told us to visualize a little white 
dog running along the road, and ask 
ourselves where he was going. Our 
ideas about the dog differed, but the 
teachers did not tell us the right an- 
swer — they simply said that we 
were “growing and thickening.” 
“Master Higgins” also gave personal 
messages to the group, congratulat- 
ing one woman on the successful 
party she had recently given. She 
answered that she could never have 
done it without him. 

Some mediums are aware that they 
are out-and-out fakes, and have a 
cynical attitude toward “the suck- 
ers” who consult them. Others admit 
faking most of the time, when they 
are “out of touch” or “under hostile 
influences.” A few really gifted prac- 
lilioners believe they hear and see 
the supernatural; perhaps they do 
occasionally receive impressions that 
cannot be explained by ordinary 
means. But their psychic powers, un- , 
predictable and uncertain, arc no 
basis for any religious faith and are 
of dubious value in directing other 
people how to run their lives. 

Although many brilliant minds 
have been and always will be inter- 
ested in psychic phenomena, I have 
discovered that most people who 
habitually consult mediums are be- 
low average Intelligence and are 
emotionally immature. Addiction to 
this form of psychic dependence 
causes them to flee normal reality 
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' and dwell upon the morbid and un- 
healthy. These lonely ones, bereft, 
longing for companionship, confused, 
childish in mentality, eagerly twist 
vague, stupid messages to suit their 
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own unsatisfied hopes and dreams. 
Every day of the week in thousands 
of spirit-medium “churches” through- 
out the land, they ask for bread and 
arc given a stone. 



Nature-Fact or Nature-Fiction? 

Answers to questions on puge jo 


1. True. Most oavage animals are ne- 
culiarly infuriated by human terror 
— possibly, as some naturalists be- 
lieve, because a frightened person 
gives off a “scent of fear.” 

2. True. Only the female mosquito 
sucks blood; the male is content 
with nectar and other plant juices. 

3. False. Moss-growth depends cliicfly 
on the exposure of the land and the 
direction of the prevailing winds. 

4. False. It is sleet which is frozen ram. 
Snow (flakes formed by the con- 
densation of moisture at tempera- 
tures below freezing) falls directly 
as snow from snow clouds. 

5. False. The chameleon’s color-changes 
depend on temperature, emotion, 
health, and other factors unrelated 
to the chameleon’s background. 

6. True. An adder, like all other snakes, 
is deaf. 

7. False. We’re nearest the sun on 
January 2. We fail to get full bene- 
fit of its heat, however, because 
winter days are shorter, and the 
sun’s rays are slanting. 

8. False. The beaver employs its tail as 
a. rudder in swimming or as a prop 
when standing on its hind feet. 


9. True. Snakes arc also immune to the 
venom of oilier snakes of their own 
species. The venom of a different 
species, however, can poison them. 

10. True. The horned toad’s ejection 
of blood, which is intended to ter- 
rify enemies, is accompanied by a 
popping or clicking noise. 

11. False. The earthworm’s “head” 
end will grow a new tail and sur- 
vive, but the “tail” end will per- 
ish. 

12. False. Sharks often turn over in 
order to attack or grip their prey 
more advantageously in their un- 
dershot jaw's, but they can bite 
eflec lively while in normal posi- 
tion. 

13. False. An elephant usually shows 
signs of senility at 50, and a cen- 
tenarian is rare. 

14. True. A hummingbird can fly back- 
ward out of the deep flowers which 
it enters in search of nectar and 
insects. 

15. False. Squirrels frequently forget 
where they hide part of their trove; 
their poor memory is an important 
factor in the propagation of forests. 




T he plane was an old high- homestead plots. An hour north of 
winged, single-motored Bella nca. Edmonton the farms grew scarcer 

I sat on a crate of tractor parts; until there was only wilderness. For 
back of me were cranberries and two hours we followed the Athabaska 
celery for the boys’ Christmas dinner River twisting across the flat cotin- 
up on Great Slave Lake. Nearby try* like a white snake, then landed 
were a baby carriage, a gasoline mo- at Fort Smith in the Northwest Ter-, 
tor, and mail sacks. In the rear of the ritories. Indians mushed their dog 
cabin were a rifle, an axe, a pair of teams down the main street. The few 
snowshoes, two sleeping bags and a one-story frame houses looked as if 
first-aid kit — equipment that has they had just been put up, and evi- 
saved many lives in emergency land- dently they hadn’t had time to paint 
ings. the new addition to the hotel. There 

The Bcllanca was a flying delivery were outfitters’ stores and a well- 
truck covering a route from Edmon- patronized caf^. The whole thing 
ton, Canada, all the way to the Arc- seemed familiar. Suddenly I real- 
tic Ocean. ized why. If was another Dodge , 

The Peace River country 5000 feet City or Poker Flats; it was any cow* 
below me was a checkerboard of town or mining town of the 1870’s 
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I — the old frontier, alive and boom- 
ing in the 1940’s. 

Nearly all of Canada’s population 
live in a 300-miIe-wide strip close to 
the southern border. Between this 
and the Arctic Ocean is a land nearly 
as large as the United States, in which 
until recently only about 3000 white 
people and a few thousand Eskimos 
and Indians lived. Yet that region is 
one of the richest on earth, a store- 
house of gold and silver, copper and 
tin, tungsten and platinum. In it is' 
the world’s largest source of radium. 
Its oil reserves could supply the 
world for hundreds of years. It could 
furnish enough fur to keep all the na- 
tions warm. In large sections of it 
meat and grain could be produced. 
It’s cold, but not much colder than 
Minnesota. Its settlement has been 
retarded, as was our West, by lack of 
transportation. Until lately there 
were only two water routes, both 
open for only a few summer months. 

Now, suddenly, the North has be- 
come crisscrossed by scores of all- 
year air routes. For this new frontier 
^ the plane is the covered wagon, pony 
express, stagecoach and railroad, all 
in one. This development is due 
chiefly to the bush pilot. He is a man 
of infinite courage and resourceful- 
ness. When he learns to fly l\c has 
only begun to know his job; he must 
be able to repair his plane with what- 
ever materials may be at hand — for 
instance, to make a new propeller 
^oui of a pair of sledge boards and 
some moose glue, as one did lately. 

He must find his way over un- 
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known, unmapped country, where 
the compass is useless because he’s 
flying near the magnetic pole. He 
may have to make a forced landing 
in the wilderness with passengers, 
when the temperature is 40 below, 
then pilch a lent, cut wood, make a 
fire, find a caribou and shoot it, cook 
a meal, and nurse his passengers until 
rescue comes. 

lliere’s always some new problem 
to solve. Tliis winter a pilot was fly- 
ing a small underpowered plane; it 
was on skis, and every time it took 
off from sticky snow somebody had 
to push to get it started. One day, 
flying alone, the pilot made a forced 
landing a hundred miles from the 
nearest human being. After repairing 
the plane he tied one end of a long 
cord to the throttle and the other to 
his wrist, got out, went behind and 
pushed. The plane moved, quickly 
picked up speed. The boy raced for 
the door but failed to make it. For- 
tunately, as he had planned, the cord 
shut off the motor. He tried again, 
this time faster on his feet. He scram- 
bled in, got to the controls, and was 
on his way. 

Packing down the snow to make a 
runway takes ingenuity. If there’s an 
Indian handy, you hire him to tramp 
up and down in snowshoes — large 
ones the first day, smaller the next, 
to break up the air pockets in the 
snow so that it will freeze solid. If 
you can’t get an Indian, you do it 
yourself. 

A plane may fly on wheels, pon- 
toons and skis, all in the same season. 
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Once two trappers, burned in a gas 
explosion on a lonely lake, radioed 
an appeal for help. It seemed impos- 
sible to reach them, for the lake had 
only two inches of ice, too much for 
pontoons, not enough for skis. The 
beach was rocky and the strip of clear 
space between the water’s edge and 
the trees was too narrow lor the 
smallest plane. But one pilot thought 
he might make it — Grant Mc(>on- 
achic, one of the best of the bush 
fliers. 

With a mechanic he flew to the 
lake in an old Fokker on wheels. He 
circled, studying the shore line, then 
set the plane down with one wheel 
on the ice at the edge of the lake and 
the other on the rocky shore. It 
bounced like a bronco; a tree branch 
ripped open the fuselage, but at last 
it lurched to a stop. 

They loaded the trappers in. The 
mechanic sewed up the belly of the 
ship with fish gut. The take-off, with 
tall trees ahead, was the shortest Mc- 
Conachie had ever tried — but they 
made it. 

The bush pilot is an essential aid 
to mining. He does the initial explor- 
ing by photographing thousands of 
square miles of the wilderness. These 
aerial maps are scrutinized under a 
magnifying glass by the geologists of 
the big mining companies and by 
independent prospectors. The pros- 
pector puts his thumb on a tiny, 
dark circle, one of the innumerable 
lakes. “Set me down there,” he says 
to the airline agent. The latter is 
bound to secrecy. Opening a sealed 


envelope just before taking off, theJ 
pilot learns his destination. 

A canoe is strapped on top of the 
fuselage and the interior of the plane 
is loaded with tools and dynamite, 
tent and supplies, leaving just room 
for the prospector and his partner. 
They fly in early in spring, when the 
ice is still on the lakes and a landing 
can be made on skis. The pilot helps 
the prospectors set up their tent, 
shakes hands with them, and pres- 
ently he’s a black dot in the southern 
sky. That’s the last they’ll sec of him 
for six weeks, until the ice melts and 
the plane can come in on pontoons. 
If anything happens — a broken leg 
or appendicitis — they are out of 
luck. In the early days of unorgan- 
ized flying, one or two prospectors 
were mislaid and were never heard 
of again. 

During the summer the pilot car- 
ries out specimens of ore to be as- 
sayed. If the prospectors hit it rich, 
next season there will be a mining 
tow n on that lake, supplied entirely 
by air. 

The plane has revolutionized the 
fur business also. Formerly trapping 
was done chiefly by Indians who 
worked near Hudson Bay posts or 
other traders* centers. Now most fur 
is brought in by white trappers, who 
operate in as bleak and desolate a 
country as there is on earth. The ther- 
mometer sometimes plummets to 70 
below. The plane flies the trapper in 
at the beginning of the cold weathei 
with food, traps, sledge and dogs, re- 
turning six months later for the bales 
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of pelts. Occasionnlly the pilot finds 
no trapper, and the dogs dead of 
starvation. 

There are weather observers on 
the Arctic Coast and islands farther 
north. The plane may visit them only 
once or twice a year but it brings 
them all the necessities and is their 
unfailing life line. There are a few 
doctors, too, who commute around 
the Arctic in jumps hundreds of 
miles long, and there’s a flying den- 
tist whose practice extends halfway 
across the top of the continent. 

Bush flying began in the 1920’s, as 
Canadian pilots back from the war 
began making flights to tiny norih- 
ern settlements, formerly reached 
only by long dog-team journeys. As 
prospectors began to use the planes, 
regular routes were established. In 
1938 the Yellowknife boom came as 
a great break for the bush lines. It 
was a gold rush like that in California 
in ’49 and the Klondike in ’99 — 
and most of it went by air. Any old 
crate that would fly was kept shiit- 
^^tling back and forth between Ed- 
monton and the gold fields. In 1941 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ac- 
quired and merged the numerous 
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small bush airlines. Now its huge re- 
sources are helping to build a new 
empire, and the war is hastening the 
process. Ibday you can fly from Ed- 
monton to Dawson in big planes, 
with stewardesses and all the trim- 
mings. 

The Alaska Highway was an aerial 
route before it was a road, and still 
is probably more important as an air 
route than as a land route. Over it fly 
fighters and bombers on their way to 
Alaska. The route they follow was 
pioneered by bush pilots of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. Another air route 
skirts the Arctic to the northeast, 
leading to the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Eventually it may be the more im- 
portant of the two, but today no 
one is permitted to write about it. 

The military supply routes of 1943 
will be the avenues of coj)imerce of 
tomorrow. After the war the sub- 
Arctic will no longer be the end of 
the earth — it may be the center. 
Through it will run the direct routes 
between the old world and the new. 
It will be settled and developed. And 
much of the credit will belong to the 
Canadian bush pilots who pointed 
the way. 




DRUNK watched a man enter a revolving door. As the door 
swung around, a pretty girl stepped out. 

“Darned good trick,” he muttered, “but I don’t shee how 
that guy changed hish clothes so fast.” ■ —Railway Employees Journal 



Adventures with a Pony 

Condensed from “Heathen Days” 

H, L. Menc\en 

Author of “Happy Days,” “The American Language,’’ “Newspaper Days,” etc, 

H orses, taking one with an- ness knows, but Frank objected to 
other, are supposed to be any sort of currying whatsoever, top 
thestupidest crcalures with- or bottom, and so, when I stooped 
in the confines of our Christian civili- down to reach under his hull, he 
zaiion, but there are nalurally some fetched me a good nip in the seat of 
exceptions. From my nth year to my pants. In a split second I was out 
my 14th I was on confidential terms in the yard. 

with a Shetland pony, and came to When I tell you that Frank 
have a very high opinion of his sagac- laughed you will, of course, set me 
ity. He was sharp as a trap, and he down a nature faker; all the same, 
was also a cheat, a rogue and a scoun- 1 tell you that Frank laughed. I 
drel. Nearly all his waking hours could see him through the window 
were given to afflicting and dccciv- above his feed trough, and there were 
ing my brother Charlie and me. lie all the indubitable signs — the head 
bit us, he kicked us, he stepped on thrown back, the mouth open, the 
our toes and sneezed in our faces, and lips retracted, the teeth shining, the 
in the intervals he tried to alarm us tears running down both cheeks. I 
by running away, or by playing sick could even hear a sound like a 
or dead. Nevertheless, wc loved and chuckle. Thereafter I never con- 
admired him. sciously exposed my caboose to him, 

Charlie, I believe, got the first but time and again he caught me 
kick, but I got the first bite. It was unawares. 

delivered with sly suddenness on the A section of the yard about 20 
second morning after the pony, feet square was fenced off to give 
Frank, had taken up his abode in the Frank a paddock in which he was 
miniature stable at the end of our free to disport a couple of hours ev- 
back yard. ery day. But when he was in.it, he 

Father had called in a colored in- devoted most of his time to hanging 
tern from Reveille’s livery stables to his head over the paling fence, lusting 
instruct Charlie and me in the prin- for the regions beyond. Just out of his 
ciples of his art. The intern had cau- reach was a yoi^ng and tender peach 
tioned me that the belly was a sensi- tree. One spring day he somehow 
tive area, and must be curried cracked the puzzle of the catch on 
gently. I was gentle enough,. good- the paddock gate, and by the time 
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he was discovered he had eaten all 
the bark off the peach tree to a 
height of four feet. My mother 
wept when the tree died, and the 
paddock gate was fitted with an 
iron bar. 

Frank never got through it again 
by his own effort. But one day a 
feeble-minded liired girl left it open, 
and by the time he was chased back 
to his own ground he had devoured 
a bed of petunias, all my mother’s 
best dahlias, the better part of a 
grapevine, and the whole of my 
father’s mint patch. I have been told 
by eminent horse-lovers that horses 
never touch mint, but I am here 
dealing not with a horse but with a 
Shetland pony. Frank gradually ac- 
quired many other strange appetites 
— for example, every time ice cream 
was on tap in the house he would 
smell it and begin to stamp and 
whinny, and it became the custom 
to give him whatever was left. He 
also ate oranges (skin and all), ba- 
nanas (spitting out the skin), grapes, 
asparagus and sauerkraut. 

On one occasion Frank indulged 
in a jape which came near costing 
him his life. He was in the habit of 
hanging his head over the door of his 
stall and drooling lubriciously while 
Charlie and I prepared his feed. This 
feed came down from tlie hayloft 
through a chute that emptied into a 
large wooden trough, and he often 
saw us start the flow by pulling out a 
paddle in the chute. One night we 
neglected to fasten the door of his 
stall, and he was presently at large. 


To his bright mind, of course, the 
paddle was easy. Out it came, and 
down poured an avalanche of oats. 
It filled the trough and spilled over 
to the floor, but Frank was still 
young and full of ambition, and he 
buckled down to cat it all. 

When Charlie and I found him in 
the morning he was swelled to the 
diameter of a wash tub, his eyes were 
leaden, and his tongue was hanging 
out dismally. “The staggers!” ex- 
claimed Charlie, who had become, 
by that time, an eager but bad ama- 
teur horse doctor. “He is about to 
bust! We must run him until it 
works off.” So we squeezed poor 
Frank between the shafts of the go- 
cart, leaped in, gave him the whip, 
and were off. When we got back to 
the stable he drank a bucket of 
water, stumbled into his stall, and 
fell headlong in the straw. He re- 
covered in a few days, and thereafter, 
not unnaturally, he had a marked 
distaste for oats. 

When wc were in the country one 
summer, Frank had my father’s horse, 
John, for a stablemate, and it was 
plain to see that Frank regarded 
John as an idiot. ^Fhis was a fairly 
reasonable judgment. Whenever the 
two were in pasture together Frank 
would alarm John by bearing down 
upon him at a gallop, as if about to 
leap over him. Terrified, John would 
run away, and Frank would pursue 
him all over the pasture, whinnying 
and laughing. John himself could no 
more laugh than he could read and 
write. Life to him was a gloomy busi- 
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ness, and he was often in the hands 
of horse doctors. 

One summer night, an hour or so 
after midnight, there was a dreadful 
kicking and grunting in the stable, 
and my father and Charlie and I 
turned out to inquire into it. We 
found John standing in the middle of 
his box stall in a pitiable state of 
mind, his coat ruffled and his eyes 
staring. Frank, next door, was ap- 
parently sleeping soundly. We ex- 
amined John from head to foot, but 
could find nothing wrong, so we 
gave him a couple of random doses 
from his enormous armamentarium 
of medicine bottles, and talked to 
him in soothing tones. In the morn- 
ing he seemed quite all right; but 
that night there was another hulla- 
baloo in the stable, and wc had to 
turn out again. So it went for a week. 

Two or three horse doctors were 
called in during that time, but they 
were all baffled. Meanwhile, my 
father began to suffer seriously from 
the interruptions to his sleep, and 
talked wildly of having the poor 
horse shot. 

Charlie and I, talking the business 
over, decided to keep watch at the 
stable. At bedtime we sneaked into 
the carriage house on tiptoe, and 
made ourselves bunks in the family 
dayton wagon. We were soon sound 


asleep, but at the usual time we were 
aroused by a great clomping and 
banging in the stalls. 

What we saw by the moonlight 
filtering into the stable scarcely sur- 
prised us. Frank was having a whale 
of a time flinging his heels against 
the sides of his stall. The noise 
plainly delighted him. Poor John, 
waking in alarm, leaped Xo his feet 
and began to tremble. At this Frank 
gave a couple of final clouts, and 
then lay down calmly and went to 
sleep — or appeared to. But John, 
trying with his limp mind to make 
out what was afoot, kept on trem- 
bling, and was, in fact, still scared 
when my father arrived, his slippers 
flapping, his suspenders hanging loose 
and blood in his eye. When we told 
him what we had observed, his only 
comment was “Well, I’ll bedurned!” 

Wc soon had a bridle on Frank, 
with a strap rigged from it to his left 
hind leg. We heard no more noise on 
following nights. After a week we 
removed the strap, but nothing hapr 
pened, for Frank had learned his les- 
son. At some time or other while the 
strap was on, I suppose, he had tried 
a kick — and gone head over heels 
in his stall. He was, as I have said, 
a smart fellow, and there was never 
any need to teach him the same 
thing twice. 




better to brea\ one's heart than to do nothing with it. 

— Margaret Keooedy, T/u Midas Touch (Ranclom House) 



How can we replace the precious natural 
resources that we’re pouring into armament? 

mil War Make Us a ^^Havc-Not” 
Nation ? 

Condensed from The United States News 

W E ARE DiGciXG deep into our The same applies to oiJ. Until re- 
natural resources to make cently, 6o percent of the supplies go- 
bombs and bullets that will ing to the African front were pe- 
be shot away; to make tanks, planes troleum products. Government offi- 
and ships some of which will never cials warn that our oil supply is not 
return. As a result, the United Sbtes inexhaustible. Tn 1942, output of oil 
may become a “have-not” nation in was greater than reserves discov- 
many materials basic to our econ- ered. This is a reversal of a trend that 
omy. lasted until 1938, and comes just 

The vast expenditure of irreplace- when oil reserves are subjected to 
able riches is leading thoughtful the greatest strain in history. While 
people in and out of the government new fields have been found, they av- 
to ask if the United States will be crage less than half the size they did 
left with enough basic resources to before. I’herc seems to be little ques- 
fight another big-time war. They ask tion that the United States eventu- 
if present material shortages aren’t ally will be dependent on foreign 
just the forerunners of permanent sources. 

shortages in the future. They ask We are running out of high-grade 
whether this country sliould not ores in certain metals. Supplies of 
eventually develop resources in bauxite, best source of aluminum, 
other areas of the world and con- may be used up within three years, 
serve its own. The great Mesabi Range of iron ore 

War costs astronomical amounts in Minnesota, which supplies 80 to 
of all materials. Copper is a good ex- 85 percent of our needs, may be ex- 
ample. A 37 -mm. anti-aircraft gun hausted by 1950. Lead deposits in 
shoots away a ton every 20 minutes the tristate area centering at Joplin, 
of action. The Army Signal Corps Missouri, are nearing their end. 
uses 5000 tons a month in communi- Mercury deposits are expected to be 
cations equipment. Once-plentiful exhausted for good before this war 
deposits of high-grade copper ore is finished. The possibility of open- 
are now reduced to a single big de- ing new zinc mines is small. Deple- 
posit near Butfe, Montana. tion of these ores is the price paid for 
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all-time record production of metals 
and minerals. 

However, we can stretch these re- 
serves by using low-grade ores, which 
could probably take care of our 
needs for most metals. The Mesabi 
Range may be depleted of its high- 
grade ores in 8 or lo years, yet there 
are billions of tons of taconite and 
paint rock in that region that can be 
lapped when need justifies the higher 
cost. Similarly, vast regions of the 
West and the Clinton Field in Ala- 
bama, so far exploited only for its 
high-grade ore, contain billions of 
tons of low-grade ores. 

Alunite and aluminous clays offer 
apparently inexhaustible sources for 
aluminum when bauxite runs out. 
llie prospects are that re-examina- 
tion of old deposits will turn up im- 
mense usable ores even for lead, 
copper and zinc. 

New exploration already has 
turned up some remarkable results 
in metals. The Bureau of Mines has 
found “proved reserves” of 10,000,- 
000 tons of manganese ore, 8,000,000 
of bauxite, 6,000,000 of low-grade 
nickel, 4,000,000 of chromite ore, 
2,000,000 of antimony, 1,000,000 
each of tungsten and mercury. More 
deposits will be found in 1943, the 
experts are sure. 

In fact, possibilities of new discov- 
eries haven’t yet been scratched. The 
United States never has taken time 
to find out what it has. Between 30 


and 40 percent of the country hasn’t 
even been surveyed. 

But technological advances hold 
out the broadest possibilities, and 
may well remove our need for many 
materials now considered “essen- 
tial.” Most important are advances 
in techniques that open up use of 
low-grade ores. 

These new processes have been 
the center of bitter arguments as to 
whether the United States should be 
self-sufficient, or whether the rest of 
the world should be made a safe 
source of supply for the things we 
don’t have in cheap abundance. 

The theory that natural resources 
should be developed lo the limit is 
championed by Secretary Ickes, 
Senators from the West, and a large 
part of the mining industry. They 
believe that large stock piles of 
materials should be brought from 
abroad and saved against future 
emergencies; at the same time, ca- 
pacity to use our own low-grade ores 
should be developed and kept going 
so we will have a protected source 
for basic materials at all times. 

The other viewpoint is based on 
the argument that the United States 
now, and even more in the future, 
must look outside its own borders for 
supplies of raw materials. It implies 
that the United States must free, and 
keep free, the world trade lanes so 
we can buy what we want where we 
want it. 


C A Blage-fright clinic conducted by an ingenious 
young pianist who believes in "the hair of the dog** 

The Society of Timid Souls 

Condensed from Your Life 
/. P. McEvoy 

QUAINT little purgatory is op- only 50 years.’* Helen Hayes, who 

/\ erating every Sunday night started acting at four, suffers such 

A \\ on West 73rd Street in New first-night agonies that she quits the 

York City. Presided over by a sa- stage regularly every year. A 1 Jolson, 

tanic young pianist, ironically named conceded to be one of the theater’s 

Gabriel, a group of self-condehmcd greatest individual entertainers, suf- 

who call themselves the Society of fers so intensely every night before 

Timid Souls huddle together in a he goes on stage that he is forced fi- 

large room and pay 50 cents apiece nally to close the show — no matter 

for the privilege of putting them- how successful it is. 

selves to the most exquisite torture. Despite such eminent case his- 
They are pianists, vocalists, actors, torics of stage fright, Bernard Ga- 

public speakers and parlor enter- briel thought something could be 

tainers; and they suffer that most done. He began by asking his fellow 

painful of all occupational diseases pianists to describe just what kind of 

— stage fright. For three hours they fright each of them suffered, and 

play, sing, dance and orate for each later queried singers and actors, 

other, publicly exhibit their indi- Then he started the fust stage- fright 

vidual stigmata, castigate themselves clinic. 

with specially contrived agonies, and He gathered together as many un- 
stagger home, proudly baring old happy examples as he could in his 
scars or hopefully licking new w'ounds. studio, and said: “I want each of 
For years people have been ask- you to get up and tell the rest of us 

ing, What is stage fright? And why? what kind of stage fright you have 

And how can it be cured? Veterans — what causes your own personal 
of the theater will tell you proudly brand. After that we’re going to 

that their particular bra.nd of stage take you, one after another, and try 

fright is incurable. When Cornelia to do something for you.” 

Otis Skinner asked her famous father Then he pointed to a sufferer in 
how long one must suffer this malady the front row. “Who are you and 
before it wears off, Otis Skinner re- why are you here?” 

plied, “I don’t know. Fve had it for “I am a pianist,” she replied. “I 

Copyright 1943, The Kingtway Press, /«r., 334 Fourth Ape., N. Y. C, 
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can j^lay if nobody is listening, l^ut 
as soon as anybody comes into the 
room 1 get nervous. If I had to play 
for a group Td be so frightened J 
couldn’t even run a scale.” 

The next one said, “I’m a singer. 
Give me a large auditorium, and an 
orchestra between me and the peo- 
ple, and I have no trouble at all. But 
if 1 have to sing for a small gathering, 
where people are silting close to me, 
I just can’t do it.” 

Another was a pianist, a young 
girl who had made a brilliant start 
in concert and then had gone to 
pieces. “I’m afraid of forgetting,” 
she confessed. “I start off all right, 
but soon I begin to worry whether 
I’ll remember the last part of the 
piece or how the next number be- 
gins. 1 just can’t take the agony of 
worrying.” 

“I don’t mind small audiences,” 
said a singer with years of experience. 
“But when I see a big audience, all 
wailing for me to sing, the responsi- 
bility overpowers me. I think, ‘My 
Godl I’ve got all these people to 
come here and now they expect me 
to do something sensational I I’m 
not going to be able to come up to 
their expectations — I know it. 
When I open my mouth, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if nothing at all came 
out.’ And on several occasions noth- 
ing didr 

There were more confessions, and 
less individual shyness as the speakers 
began to realize that they were not 
alone and that their brand of stage 
fright was not exclusive. The con- 


fessions over, all waited expectantly. 
What would young Mr. Gabriel do 
— if anything.^ Well, Gabriel had a 
theory that might be summed up 
in that gem of morning-after folk- 
lore: “There’s nothing like the hair 
of the dog that bit you.” 

“You,” he said to a pianist who 
had reported that she suffered when 
stared at. “Sit here and play. While 
you’re playing, w'e’re all going to 
stare at you.” Trembling with 
fright, she took her place at the 
piano. “Is there any special kind of 
staring that annoys you most?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “If I feel 
anyone is looking at my hands — es- 
pecially if I think the person is a 
pianist and is criticizing me.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Gabriel. “I 
want you to meet So-and-So, who 
teaches the piano. He’s going to 
stand right in front of you and stare 
at your hands while you play. And 
just to be sure you know you’re 
being stared at, I’m going to turn 
off the lights and put this spotlight . 
on your hands.” 

The pianist broke down after the 
first few bars. “Start again,” said 
Gabriel, “at the beginning.” This 
time she got along much farther. 
The process was repeated, and she 
played through the entire piece. 
“Now,” said Gabriel, “do you 
think you’ll ever be stared at as 
much as this?” The lady confessed 
that she hardly thought so. “Then 
you need never worry any more 
about that particular trouble.” 

“Next week,” said Gabriel, “we’ll 
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think up. new ways of staring at 
you.” The lady thanked her tor- 
mentor for this promise of pain to 
come. 

I’his public dissection encour- 
aged the other patients to clamor 
for individual* attention. The pianist 
who was afraid of forgetting was 
stopped every few bars, until she 
could carry on from wherever she 
was stopped. The performer who 
complained about being frightened 
by small groups was compelled to 
perform with all the people in tKe 
room huddled around her. For the 
benefit of those who said that cough- 
ing disturbed them, the audience 
enthusiastically barked, hacked and 
wheezed as Gabriel directed them. 

This was in February of 1942. 
Since then the group, averaging 
some 40 men and women, has been 
getting together weekly. Some visi- 
tors have come to scoff and remained 
to play. Charles Cooke, accom- 
plished pianist and author of Playing 
the Piano for Pleasure^ was sent by 
The New Yorl^er to scout Mr. Gabri- 
el’s clinic and wittily flay the Society 
>f Timid Souls. But, alas, it seemed 
hat Mr. Cooke also suffered stage 
right. He became so fascinated with 
he clinic that he stayed to play 
or his prospective victims, and he 
las been returning to continue his 
•wn treatment. 

Bernard Gabriel, who hails from 
polorado and is just 30, has rolled 
p an impressive list of unusual 
►iano concerts without any trouble 
vith stage fright. He is proud of 


his ingenious program arrangements 
and treasures critical praise for his 
all-Bach recital, which lined up com- 
positions by seven of the fabulous 
Bachs, covering 150 years and in- 
cluding Papa Bach, four sons, an 
uncle and a nephew. But he is even 
more proud of his hobby, the Society 
of Timid Souls. 

Are his methods scientific? Gabriel 
doesn’t pretend to know, but he says 
they seem to work. An experienced 
New York psychiatrist, Dr. Samuel 
A. Tannenbaum, endorses Gabriel’s 
idea. “Undoubtedly,” he says, “this 
method teaches people to forget the 
audience, ignore noises, interrup- 
tions, diversions, and concentrate on 
the job to be done.” 

One timid soul protested that the 
cure was worse than the disease. 
“After all, there are limits.” 

“There are no limits to what can 
happen to a professional while per- 
forming,” said Gabriel firmly. “Cats 
walk across the stage, scenery falls, 
piano stools collapse, violin strings 
snap, clothes fall off, and customers 
throw epileptic fits in the aisles.” 

The lady pianist had reason to 
remember Gabriel’s warning when 
some weeks later she was playing for 
a small audience in a private home 
on Long Island. Suddenly the door 
opened and a stolid little boy came 
in with a bow and arrow, and started 
shooting arrows right and left. The 
pianist, though plenty frightened, 
finished her piece without missing a 
semi-quaver; but the audience, who 
had not been conditioned by the So- 
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ciety of Timid Souls, was a jittering 
shambles. 

Gabriel sees no reason why the 
shy and timid in any community 
couldn’t get together and help each 
other. They wouldn’t have to be 
professional performers. Many peo- 
ple are self-conscious when entering 
crowded rooms, walking into res- 
taurants, going down the aisles of 
theaters. The curative trick is to 
isolate the one specific thing that 


makes you uncomfortable — and 
then condition yourself by submit- 
ting to repetitions of your pet agony, 
preferably before a group that is 
sympathetic but critical. 

Each group must depend on its 
own ingenuity to devise appropriate 
tests, but essentially these tests need 
not be any more elaborate than that 
of the man'who loved to hit himself 
on the head with a hammer because 
it felt so good when he stopped. 


PICTURESQUE Speech and patter . 


To a destroyer whose lights were 
visible a nearby ship signaled: “Par- 
don me, but your ship is showing.” 

(Ildwati) 

Washington's new title for shipbuilder 
Henry Kaiser: Sir Launchalot. 

Leon Henderson' s description of a 
sissy: A man who would resign from a 
rationing board to join the Commandos. 

Fashion note: Inhere will be little 
change in men’s pockets this year. 

Counting sheep is no fun. Most men 
would rather count calves (Uarry L. 
Huntington. Jr.) . . . What the average 
man likes about the average girl is his 
arms. {Grit) 

A dress that held on tight going 

around the curves. {Eagle Magazine) 

The tremendous activity of a small 
boy sitting still (Robert Henri) . . . Cou- 
rageously coy, like a kitten which 
doesn’t know whether it’s to be kicked 
out of the kitchen or given a saucer 

of milk. (Quoted by Wilbur E. Sutton) 


That called for intestinal fortitude 

; > WTth a capital G. (Henry McLcMorc) 

5 \ Definitions : Egotism is usually j ust a 
case of mistaken nonentity (Barbara 
w Stanwyck) . . . Wotty IS the intcrcst 
'J paid by those who borrow trouble 
(G. W Lyon) ... A military expert is 
; one who tells you what’s going to hap- 

> \ pen tomorrow — then tells you why 

it didn’t (John B. Kennedy) . . . CanU' 

Vf dian soldier on English chocolate ra- 
'' tioning: “One ounce per person per 
5 J week perhaps.” (Ross Galbraith) 

'J Indignant at an insulting remark, 
Monty Wooley cried, “Sir! You are 
speaking of the man Hove I” 

^ * (A1 Jolson broadcast) 

^ * 

Signs of the Times 
In a New Yor\ cafeteria — Courtc- 

> r ous and eOicient self-service. 

5 j In an Arkansas shoe repair shop — If 
your shoes aren’t ready, don’t blame 
us. Two of our employes have gone 
$ after a heel to save your soles. 



Our Stake in the Postwar Air W^orld 


-Cooperation or International Competition 
for the Control of Routes? 

Condensed from The United States News 


A BIG BOOM in air transportation, 
with a network of world air 
L lines, promises to become a 
leality soon after the war ends. No 
place on earth will be more than 50 
hours distant by air from any other 
jdace. 

Many Americans are counting on 
this air transportation boom to help 
swing this country into postwar in- 
dustrial and business activity, main- 
taining employment both in aircraft 
industries and for men trained for 
lighting in the air. 

But a world-wide struggle lies 
ahead; a race between competing in- 
terests in the United States and 
other countries, especially Britain. 

The United States is now building 
many thousands of huge transport 
planes. We are spending millions of 
Lend-Lease funds building airports 
in many parts of the world. Mean- 
while, the friendly nations — Eng- 
land, France, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Holland — that in the past 
have shown most interest in the 
world’s air traffic are kept from com- 
peting by war. And the enemy na- 
tions seem likely to be knocked out 
of competition for a long time to 
come. The end of the war will find 


the United States with the biggest 
fleet of cargo-carrying planes in the 
world. 

Three problems are getting in- 
tense attention of officials, with a 
growing division of opinion regard- 
ing each one : 

International competition. How far 
will the United States press its ad- 
vantages and how far will other 
nations share in the air trade? 

Government operation versus pri' 
vate enterprise. How soon and under 
what conditions will the government 
turn the nonmilitary air transport 
business back to private air lines? 

Is the air to be free to the world's air 
transport lineSy as in peacetime the seas 
are free to shipping? At present each 
nation has unlimited sovereignty of 
the air over its territory. This gives 
nations the right to interrupt air 
transportation at will. 

In South America, German and 
Italian interests have been ousted 
and Americans have taken over. But 
it is said in Congress that elsewhere 
the expansion of American civil 
aviation has come to a stop. 

In Africa, the Pan American Air- 
ways System built the modernized 
airway for the United States Gov- 
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ernmcnt from the African West 
Coast to Cairo. Now this company 
has been displaced by the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 

In Australia, the British have ter- 
minal rights which Americans never 
were able to acquire. 

The United States has agreed to 
turn over to Canada one year after 
the end of the war all permanent 
airport facilities built there with 
Lend-Lease funds. 

These developments incline some 
Americans to believe that our gov- 
ernment, far from pressing for ex- 
pansion of American civil aviation to 
the limit of present opportunities, is 
refusing deliberately to seize those 
opportunities. 

The British do not see it just that 
way. They have been kept too busy 
building warplanes to approach the 
pace of United States construction 
of transport planes. British political 
and trade interests are genuinely 
agitated over American competition 
in world air transport trade. 

Over against the urge in Britain 
and America toward a quick return 
to unlimited competition for air 
transport after the war, the Wash- 
ington view calls for a postwar period 
of international cooperation in oper- 
ating air lines. 

Vice-President Wallace proposes 
the establishment of a United Na- 
tions Investment Corporation to 
operate a network of globe-girdling 
airways. This international air sys- 
tem would be part military and part 
civil. One of its jobs would be to en- 


force peace, to bomb without mercy 
any nation breaking that peace. The 
other job would be operation of the 
United Nations’ air network, carry- 
ing passengers and freight. 

This would be done by commercial 
air lines, and American lines would 
get part of the business. But, since 
it would be a United Nations opera- 
tion, the business would be divided 
among all participating in the pool. 

I’rcnds in the direction of gov- 
ernment operation of air lines after 
the war are seen in the present situa- 
tion. At present, however, the gov- 
ernment disavows any policy of dis- 
placing private enterprise in the air 
transportation field. The Army Air 
Forces have been working through 
the private air lines in developing 
their air transport service. Vice- 
President Wallace calls for liberal 
subsidies for air lines after the war, 
but not for outright government 
ownership. 

Freedom of the air is being offi- 
cially advocated as a new interna- 
tional rule for air traffic, with the 
present national sovereignty over 
the air so limited that operation of 
world-wide air lines will not be im- 
peded by national boundaries. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Wallace proposes to 
internationalize the large airports as 
soon as peace is secure. 

I’here is this sticking point: Any 
form of freedom of the air involves 
the principle of reciprocity between 
nations. Such a principle would 
mean that the United States would 
extend to other countries the same 
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rights of entry that it asks for 
America’s air transport lines. I’his 
would partly offset this country’s 
big advantages in postwar competi- 
tion. Air lines from other countries 
could come into the U. S., competing 
with our own air lines. 


Our government is inclining away 
from a policy of backing expansion 
of America’s air transport lines to 
the limit. Instead, Washington fa- 
vors international cooperation and 
reciprocity, dividing up the aviation 
pie among the United Nations. 


-II 


IFe Must Hold Our Supremacy 

Excerpts from a speech in Congress by 
Representative Clare Boothe Luce 


V ice-President Wallace re- 
cently stated; “Freedom of 
the air means to the world of 
the future what freedom of the seas 
meant to the world in the past.” 

Let us examine what freedom of 
the seas meant to us. Before the war, 
America’s merchant marine had lan- 
guished and all but died in the ef- 
fort to compete, under the policy of 
freedom of the seas and internation- 
alization of ports, with all the cheap 
labor, low-operating-cost, govern- 
ment-subsidy countries of the world. 
I 3 y ’ 

\lbin Johnson went to Europe in 1924 
^ .^cign correspondent for the New York World. 
bein, spent seven years in Geneva; then, for five 
Outfs, he traveled in the Orient, reporting on 
L r Eastern afl'airs for American ^cwspa|)crs. 

S year the International News Service sent 
Fran* to Europe again as a roving reporter, 
mariiy became the first American 

1 ^spondent to gel into Finland since that 
WnenJ^j|.y joined with Germany in fighting Rus- 
Was got out again, ^ too, and is now back in 
for, oPholm- 

I 


precious British, Dutch, French, 
Russian, Chinese, Norwegian, and 
allied lives have already been lost 
in this war, of which shipping is the 
bottleneck, because of the insuffi- 
ciency of our merchant marine, no 
man can tell. 

Shall freedom of the air, like free- 
dom of the seas, in the year ’49 or 
*59 have made it impossible for 
America’s merchant airway systems 
to compete in the air against the 
low-cost countries of the world? 

man’’t)efwecn 
20 and 47 is ready for active military 
service. Statistics show that 95 per- 
cent of the boys conscripted for 
training are physically fit. Ihis re- 
markably high figure reflects a herit- 
age of clean, vigorous living. From 
early childhood practically all Swedes 
go in for skiing, swimming, distance 
running and other outdoor athletics. 
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seas commercial air power under 
the policy of the “Sovereignty of 
the Skies/’ Historically, this policy 
was adopted by most nations at the 
Versailles Conference. Since that 
time it has only been yielded by any 
given country to another country 
in consideration of reciprocal air 
services or other offsetting eco- 
nomic gain. I'hat was our policy, 
too, and operating under it and the 
free enterprise system, civilians of 
this nation managed to build up the 
greatest overseas volume of com- 
mercial operations and the heaviest 
passenger lists in the world — with 
only the British close contenders. 

We should maintain our position 
of international civil air supremacy 
for the greatest of reasons: Our re- 
sponsibility to the whole world and 
to ourselves, to assume democratic 
political leadership in this hemisphere 
and cooperate elsewhere with the 
United Nations in leadership, re- 
quires and demands a commensurate 
civilian air position. But we are 
strong, and wc must be generous — 
for the peace of the world. I desire 


to see the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation shoving us so 
closely in many regions of the world 
that there will always be the same 
healtliy competition as there is today. 

Meanwhile, let us remember the 
recent words of Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles: 

“It can never be made too clear, 
nor reiterated too often, that the for- 
eign policy of the people of the 
United States, exactly like their do- 
mestic policies, should only be de- 
termined from the standpoint of 
what the American people believe 
is their real, their practical, self- 
interest. Our foreign policy must 
not be based upon emotional altru- 
ism or sentimental aspiration.” 

The airplane has been the most 
dynamic instrument of this war and 
the airplane will surely be the most 
dynamic instrument of the peace. 
The question of America’s place in 
the postwar civilian air world is for 
this reason the most important ques- 
tion which confronts us today. If we 
fail to answer it intelligently, Amer- 
ica can lose the peace. 


transpuit aiici me wai, -sw-V 

ington view calls for a postwar period 
of international cooperation in oper- 
ating air lines. 

Vice-President Wallace proposes 
the establishment of a United Na- 
tions Investment Corporation to 
operate a network of globe-girdling 
airways. This international air sys- 
tem would be part military and part 
civil. One of its jobs would be to en- 


peded by national Dounuai 
dition, Mr. Wallace propose: 
internationalize the large airpoi 
soon as peace is secure. 

There is this sticking point: 
form of freedom of the air inv 
the principle of reciprocity bet 
nations. Such^ a principle \i 
mean that the United States \ 
extend to other countries the 



Surrounded and ibrealcned by ibe Nazis^ 
Sweden maintains its independence 


Nothing Scares the Swedes/ 

Condensed from The New Republic 
Albin Johnson 

By cable fn>m Stockholm 


S WEDEN has become a tight lit lie 
isle, completely surrounded by 
a “friendly enemy” she doesn’t 
like. The war, though not actually 
present, is evident everywhere. Wer- 
planes zoom over Stockholm’s build- 
ings; gigantic piles of cord wood make 
ugly the beautiful boulevards; air- 
raid shelters like huge anthills dis- 
figure her pleasant parks, llie win- 
dows of south seacoast towns rattle 
from the air raids over Denmark; and 
cannonading olf Norway re-echoes 
in valleys along mid-Sweden’s fron- 
tier . 

Officially the government goes on 
the theory that war will be avoided, 
but all preparations have been made 
to wage it successfully if it comes. 
The people are intensely patriotic. 
Every Swede feels that he has a 


Albin Johnson went to Europe in 1924 as 
foreign correspondent for the New York World, 
He spent seven years in Geneva; then, for five 
years, he traveled in the Orient, reporting on 
Far Eastern affairs for American Newspapers. 
I.ast year the International News Service sent 
him to Europe again as a roving reporter. 
Early this year he became the first American 
correspondent to get into Finland since that 
country joined with Germany in fighting Rus- 
sia. He got out again, too, and is now back in 
Stockholm. * 


coluitry worthy of cherishing and 
defending. It is his personal home- 
land; for many centuries the present 
frontiers have been fixed; for perhaps 
2000 years his ancestors lived where 
dwell Swedes today. 

Sweden’s policy of neutrality is 
nothing new. E'ricncis with all coun- 
tries, large atid small, has been her 
ciced for more than 125 years. To- 
day she is prepared to defend that 
neutrality with all her armed might. 
Her leaders have repeatedly made it 
clear that she will fight any aggressor 
wffio jeopardizes her independence or 
democratic way of life. 

And Sweden can fight. Military 
secrets of course cannot be revealed, 
but a few weeks of personal observa- 
tion convince me that Sweden is pre- 
pared to give any aggressor a first- 
class battle. 

Every able-bodied man between 
20 and 47 is ready for active military 
service. Statistics show that 95 per- 
cent of the boys conscripted for 
training are physically fit. This re- 
markably high figure reflects a herit- 
age of clean, vigorous living. From 
early childhood practically all Swedes 
go in for skiing, swimming, distance 
running and other outdoor athletics. 
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To get a “fitness badge” for skiing, 
one must cover an 1 8-mile cross- 
country course in three hours and a 
quarter, and tens of thousands of 
civilians can perform that feat. That 
the Swedish army is tough is illus- 
trated by the record of the “winter 
army” which spent months in the 
north woods, maneuvering in weather 
mostly below zero. Not a single case 
of frostbite was reported. 

The troops have been carefully 
trained in the kind of fighting the 
terrain of Sweden demands, laking 
advantage of the myriads of lakes, 
hills and dense forests, the Swedes 
have developed tactics which should 
more than double their strength 
against an enemy not intimately 
familiar with the country. 

Tlie army is well equipped. Sweden 
now produces sufficient war mate- 
rial of all kinds for its forces. It is 
turning out airplanes, tanks, cannon, 
submarines and other warships. De- 
fense expenditures this year will 
come to about $200,000,000, which 
is 16 times as much as was spent in 
1939 - 

Back of the army stand the home 
guards, well armed and trained. The 
state-aided rifle clubs, whose aim is 
to teach sharpshooting, have more 
than 300,000 members, and their 
practice isn’t restricted to rifles. 

Sweden’s cities are as well prepared 
for a blitz as most of England’s. Some 

100.000 men are trained air wardens; 

800.000 women have taken ambu- 
lance, nursing, first-aid and other 
courses. Anti-aircraft gunners have 


brought down more than 100 trans- 
gressing belligerent airplanes which 
violated Sweden’s neutrality. 

The nation is grimly determined 
never to capitulate. Premier Per 
Albin Hansson startled the world 
when he told the Swedish parlia- 
ment about the irrevocable standing 
orders that had been given the army: 
officers and rhen have been told that 
if the country is invaded they are to 
fight and continue fighting no mat- 
ter what happens. They are to ignore 
orders to cease firing, from whatever 
source, as long as an enemy remains 
on Swedish soil. Any instructions to 
surrender will be false. Thus Hansson 
guards against fifth columnists who 
might seize communications, and 
also against his own death or capture 
and the subsequent use of a Quisling 
by the invader. 

Since international trade, except 
with Axis-dominated countries, is 
practically at a standstill, the coun- 
try has been deprived of many prod- 
ucts, including coal and gasoline., 
The Swedes have turned to their for- 
ests for relief. Wood is heating the 
cities — well enough, too. Producer- 
gas units, which burn charcoal or 
even raw wood, have been built into 
motor vehicles. It takes barely a min- 
ute to kindle the furnace and start 
going, and cars can make 40 miles 
an hour on this fuel. Producer gas 
costs less than peacetime gasoline, 
and many vehicles, especially farm 
trucks, won’t return to gasoline after 
the war is over. 

Sweden’s national drink, aquavit. 
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now is made from cellulose sugar in- 
stead of grain and potatoes. Cattle, 
horses, sheep and goats appear to 
thrive on shredded cellulose, although 
the milk of cellulose-fed cows is 
nothing to brag about. 

Lack of imports has meant rising 
prices, and wages have not kept pace 
with living costs. 'I’lic public is co- 
operating well with the government's 
clforts to prevent inflation. It is pay- 
ing very heavy taxes and has ac- 
cepted freezing decrees uncomplairt- 
ingly. Even the farmers arc not pro- 
testing the considerable cuts ordered 
in the prices paid them for potatoes, 
grain and other products, as their 
“contribution towaid common 
weal.” The government has limited 
dividends and instituted sharp price 
control as the quid pro quo for the 
farmer’s sacrifices. 

Although 70 percent cf the food 
is rationed, the people si ill cat enough 
to obtain more calorics than the 
standard requirement. The piece de 
resistance of all meals is the potato. 
Potatoes arc used as an integral part 
of bread flour. By law they cannot be 
peeled before cooking. The staid, 
serious parliament spends hours de- 
bating the spud and controlling its 
{)rice, distribution, and so on. 

Tobacco is scarce, but Sweden re- 
cently had a windfall when^a large 
stock of cigarettes was obtained from 
Germany. The Germans had opti- 
mistically packed them under the 
label “Cairo,” but Rommel failed to 
occupy Egypt and*so the supply was 
dumped in Sweden. To sell “Cairo” 
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cigarettes in Berlin would have been 
too embarrassing. 

While Sweden has been striving 
to maintain a high standard of na- 
tional well-being in an abnormal world, 
she has also done her best to help 
her unfortunate neighbors. She has 
opened her frontiers, heart and homes 
to 30,000 sickly and underfed I'inn- 
ish children, and nursed them back 
to health. I'he number of Norwegian 
refugees is undivulged but it is prob- 
ably about io,of)0. The Swedish Red 
Cross oflered to find homes for un- 
limited numbers of Norwegian chil- 
dren, but the Germans refused to 
permit this. Sweden h.is provided a 
haven lor many Ifiihuanians, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Danes and Holland- 
ers, who managed to escape Russian 
or German invaders. 

Sweden’s head, as represented by 
the government, is neutral; but her 
heart belongs to the people, and if the 
people’s collective heartbeats were 
stethoscoped it would be tound that 
at least 95 percent of them — most 
Swedes say 99 percent — thump faster 
with every victory of the United 
Nations. Many feel that liberty, even 
for others, is worth fighting for. 

The immediate objective of the 
government is to spare the home- 
land from the horrors of German in- 
vasion. It is absolutely frank, how- 
ever, in its attitude toward its big 
belligerent neighbors, Germany and 
Russia. Both have hurled threats 
because of Sweden’s allegedly un- 
friendly viewpoint. The psychology 
of belligerents is the same: those 
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not for them are against them. 

Yet Sweden stands firm in its sym- 
pathy for Finland and Norway, and 
in its admiration for the democracies. 
Of Finland, Foreign Minister Gun- 
ther has bluntly said, “Sweden has an 
incontestable interest in a free Fin- 
land linked with other northern coun- 
tries.” Concerning Norway, Gunther 
is even more explicit: “The entire 
Swedish nation has been deeply shaken 
by measures taken there which are 
contrary to northern ideas of right 
and justice, even though Germany 
has attributed them to hard realities 
of war.” 

Hardly a day passes when the For- 
eign Office doesn’t receive complaints 
from the German Minister that such- 
and-such actions were unfriendly. 
Even publication of Tlie Reader’s 
Digest in Swedish brought howls 


from Berlin newspapers. But the 
Swedes pay no attention. The press 
tries to be fair and impartial, though 
its honest editorial viewpoint often 
sends Goebbels’ propaganda bureau 
into tantrums. There is no censor- 
ship even for foreign correspondents, 
who find Stockholm the best listen- 
ing post in Europe. 

Even in the midst of the present 
grave crisis, Sweden’s attitude em- 
bodies a long-cherished political axiom: 
“A country is good where people are 
allowed to say government is bad.” 
I’hat right still exists in Sweden to- 
day. So also does the right and the 
unanimous courage of newspapers 
and statesmen to say that nazism, 
fascism and communism, and all the 
things those ideologies stand for, are 
not in accordance with their concep- 
tion of justice and decency. 



One of our most energetic small 
boat builders was down at the War Pro- 
duction Board the other day, where he 
was rebuked for manhandling official 
red tape. The boatbuildcr said he wasn’t 
slashing any more red tape than he 
found absolutely necessary. 

“Would you mind explaining how 
you chart production progress at your 
shipyard?” demanded a WPB official. 

“We have it worked out to an exact 


science,” said the boatbuildcr. 
“livery day we weigh the boat and^ 
then we weigh the paper work you 
require. When the boat weighs as 
much as the paper we know the 
boat is completed.” 

— George Dixon in N. Y. Daily Newt 

In the year following Pearl Harbor 
48 federal agencies sent out 7025 differ- 
cut questionnaire forms to be returned 
by business managers. On the basis of 
testimony, the full-time services of 
188^000 persons for one year were di- 
verted to assembly and tabulation of 
the required data»» Obviously this red 
tape increases costs, delays production, 
and lengthens the war. 

— Byrd Committee Report 




Crazy Consequences 


Cimtlciised from Liberty. 

Beatrice Schapper 

r^Y NOW even those who do not 
listen to radio have at least 
J) heard about Truth or Conse- 
quences^ the hellzapoppin’ radio qui:?; 
program on which anything can 
happen. For it was Ralph Edwards, 
originator and irrepressible ringmas- 
ter of the program, who not long ago 
ordered a hapless contestant to do 
something about getting pennies into 
circulation and suggested that the 
radio audience send her coppers to 
buy War Bonds for her 17-year-old 
son in the Marine Corps. 

The rest belongs to newspaper and 
newsreel history. The lady’s modest 
New York home was deluged with 
trucks of mail. She threw up her 
hands after opening a few thousand 
letters and a special staff in Edwards’ 
office took over. For four days 90 
men and women opened mail and 
counted pennies. The next Saturday 
night Edwards had the pennies 
brought to the studio and poured 
out in front of the microphone — 
300,157 in one week. To top it off 
he had a letter from the Director 
of the Mint, thanking him for jar- 
ring so many pennies out of pig 
banks. < 



^ou’cl think participants in this 
Joony radio show would leave in a 
InilT — hut they love it, and so does 
the audience. 

For three years luiwards has had 
an audicjice of millions following liis 
antics with devotion. Occasionally 
his consequences have a patriotic ap- 
peal, but most penalties for those 
who miss their questions call for some 
hilarious performance on the spot. 

Truth or Consequences follows the 
simple formula of its homespun 
namesake — a person is asked a ques- 
tion, and if he fails to answer cor- 
rectly he must pay a forfeit. 

Each stunt, though never rehearsed, 
is carefully constructed ahead of time. 
The stage is set, props are assembled 
and general action forecast, although 
nobody knows who the actors will 
be. Nobody tells the contestants ex- 
actly what to say, and the result, 
though unpredictable, is almost sure 
to be uproarious. This is the secret of 
the program’s consistent spontaneity. 

A half hour before air time, Ed- 
wards and his assistants go tlirough 
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the studio audience, weighing the 
probable capacities of volunteers. All 
the while they keep up a rapid-fire 
stream of old-time vaudeville patter 
and horseplay to set the mood of 
hilarity. Although everybody hears 
the glib repartee, few realize that 
Edwards is cannily w'eeding out the 
wisecracker, the show-off, the drinker. 
Me refuses to let past performers 
repeat. 

Promptly at 8:30 the show goes tm 
the air without so much as a break 
between the warm-up and the actual 
broadcast. This gives the radio au- 
dience a sense of actually listening in 
on a party. 

“Docs a hen sit or set when she 
lays an egg?“ Edwards may ask the 
first contestant. Much to everybody’s 
satisfaction, Beulah the Buzzer — a 
duck horn stuck in a megaphone — 
burrs the contestant’s failure to say, 
“Neither. She stands.’’ 

Truth or Consequences is probably 
the one audience-participation pro- 
gram where the disappointed con- 
testants are those who answer their 
questions correctly. People think it’s 
more fun to pay a consequence and 
get $5 than to tell the “truth’’ and 
get $15. 

The instant Beulah sounds, the 
consequence is on. The stage becomes 
a three-ring circus. Suppose Edwards 
has just posed that egg-laying ques- 
tion before a married couple and 
they’ve muffed it. The wife is hus- 
tled offstage. Edwards, who insists 
that listeners shall be in the know at 
all times, hurriedly sketches the plot 


to the husband so the nation can 
hear. The husband is to don a lady’s 
blouse and wig, apply lipstick and 
rouge. He is then stationed on the 
stage in full view of everybody. His 
wife is brought in and Edwards ex- 
plains that her husband is in sight 
and that she has just 60 seconds to 
point him ouf. If she locates him at 
once she is to get $60, but |i is to be 
deducted for every additional sec- 
ond it takes her to find him. The 
husband is to indicate to her over a 
hidden microphone whether her search 
is growing “hot” or “cold.” 

The wife scurries about the stage 
and among the audience beseeching, 
“John, dear, tell me where you are?” 
She doesn’t find him before the dead- 
line and then is told to pick up her $5 
consequence money paid to all per- 
formers at the cashier’s cage on the 
stage. Handing her the pay, the 
cashier rips off the wig and blouse 
and laughs, “You were a riot, my 
dear.” The wife sends the audience 
into stitches when she lets out a yell, ^ 
“Lummox! You just made me lose 
$60.” 

^ What the staff con- 

siders the Ix'st frame- 
up was an elaborate 
fiW practical j oke on not 

^ contestant 
but also on New 
S IT' York’s concert- 

goers. For a week, 
huge outdoor posters announced the 
forthcoming “American debut of the 
great European violinist Yiffniff.” 
Some newspaper music columnists 
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headlined the event. A 1 though music' 
lovers may have thought it strange 
to receive free tickets, 1500 of them 
turned up. 

While the unsuspecting audience 
assembled in Town Hall auditorium, 
which Kdwards had rented for the 
night, Mrs. Helen Margaret Freas, a 
New Jersey housewife who didn’t 
even know how to hold a violin, had 
missed her question and was discov- 
ering as a consequence that she was 
Yillniif. Assistants pushed a violin 
into Mrs. Freas’ shaking hands and 
rushed her out of the NBC building 
to a taxi. 

When Mrs. Freas reached Town 
Hall, Edwards switched the controls 
across town to the concert hall and 
listeners heard Milton Cross, leading 
music announcer, greet the still un- 
suspecting Town Hall assembly and 
present the “concert artist.” 

Out popped Mrs. Freas in her 
polka-dot print dress, and away she 
scraped at her violin. There was a 
moment’s shocked silence before the 
whole audience went olT into gales of 
laughter. Music critics owned up 
good-naturedly in next day’s papers 
how they’d been taken in. Also they 
praised the two music students who 
took over after Yiffniff’s musical 
effort. It was a real break for these 
promising artists. 

Animals have made frequent guest 
appearances. Best remembered is 
Rosie the bear. Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Larrimore, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
missed their question and were told 
to get into bearskins and dance. The 


loy 

husband rushed off- 
stage to don his suit 
and thought his wife 
was doing the same 
elsewhere. Mean- 
while Edwards con- 
fided to her and the 
rest of the world 
that Larrimore would be dancing 
with a live, trained bear, Rosie, who 
forthwith lumbered into view. Mr. 
Larrimore was brought in, and over 
the air came the strains of Sweet 
Rosie O' Grady y the rhythmic clank 
of bear chains, the thud- thud of 
Rosie’s feet, and Mr. Larrimore’s la- 
bored sweet nothings in what he 
thought was his wdfe’s ear. When the 
number ended, assistants pried off 
Mr. Larrimore’s bear head and urged 
him to hel{) his dancing partner olf 
with hers. 1 le stretched out his hands 
toward Rosie, then stopped them in 
midair, and gasped, “That’s not my 
wife — that’s a real bear.” 

Nearly every program boasts one 
out-of-studio stunt. There was the 
one in which figured Mrs. Erica 
Davies, an apple growler of Congers, 
New York. A week before, when she 
missed her question, Edwards prom- 
ised that on the next program she 
would enact Cornin' Round the Moun- 
tain while singing it. During the 
week, Edwards’ assistants went to 
New Haven, interviewed 12 railroad 
officials, and doped out an intricate 
sound-relaying system. 

The next Saturday night, when 
Mrs, Davies clambered into the cab 
of a 350- ton engine, she told the 
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radio audience her 
|Wy yl overalls were too 

tight for such climb- 
I ing, and exclaimed, 
engine’s 

Hi^ whistles and 

lU wheels and ther- 

mometers.” Then, 
coached by the cab’s regular engineer, 
she opened the throttle and scooted 
down the track blowing the whistle 
ajid singing at the top of her lungs. 

If contestants and listeners are al- 
ways agog, wondering what’s coming 
next, their state is as nothing coni- 
])arcd to the dither of studio engi- 
neers. It has cost Edwards as much 
as $4000 to broadcast a remote con- 
sequence. Often the special crew it 
requires may include as many as 15 
engineers, announcers, writers and 
assistants. Edwards sold his idea as a 
“package show,” which means he 
receives a flat sum out of which he 
must pay all expenses. Partly be- 
cause it improves the program, but 
mostly because he can’t resist follow- 
ing through an exciting consequence, 
Edwards occasionally shells out more 
than he makes on a broadcast. 

There are often consec|Licnces of 
conscqucnccrs. Once a chap was asked 
to “pick up” a strange girl in the 
studio audience and propose to her 
for the edification of all listening in. 
A few weeks later they were married. 
In three years just one person has 
refused to do a consequence. A loyal 


Dodger fan wouldn’t say a word 
against his heroes even when Ed- 
wards dangled two tickets for the 
coming World Series before his eyes. 
He got the tickets anyway, for 
loyalty. 

At 29 Edwards is the nation’s 
youngest radio entrepreneur. Truth 
or Consequences grew out of his ob- 
servation — while he was a Cl^S an- 
nouncer — that quiz participants 
often go home humiliated by their 
failure, with no chance to redeem 
themselves. Edwards hit on the old 
parlor game of “truth or conse- 
quences” as a solution. He thought 
contestants would respond better if 
they were asked to do something 
rather than say something. 

Three days later he sold the idea to 
Procter & Gamble and signed a five- 
year contract, despite the fact that 
his program defied the unwritten law 
of radio that requires a blow-by- 
blow description of whatever action 
is taking place. His is essenrkilly^a 
“sight” show and yet he does not 
accompany it with word descriptions, 
preferring instead to have contestants 
sing or do something auditory that 
illuminates what’s going on. 

His idea was an instant success. 
According to statisticians who rate 
radio listeners’ reactions, withifi three 
months Truth or Consequences shot 
to the top in relation to comparable 
programs and has stayed there most 
of the three years since. 


[ A Consultation Clinic for Human Problems 

Condensed from The Kiwanis Magazine 
Murray T. Bloom and Edith M. Stern 


ir- -yNTiL RECENTLY there was no 
|| I place this side of heaven 
where the average person of 
moderate income could turn for 
'.rained help in solving his personal, 
emotional or family problems. And 
this dcsSpite the fact that social serv- 
ice agencies have built up a tremen- 
dous body of practical experience in 
handling such situations encountered 
by their clients, the poor. 

The need for ‘‘someone to talk to** 
Is widespread. During one month, 
for example, two thirds of the fam- 
ilies that came to the 224 agencies 
of the Family Welfare Association 
throughout the country wanted ad- 
\ ice, not financial aid. All through 
the spring of 1941 trained inter- 
viewers talked to key people in in- 
dustry, in offices, in unions, in de- 
partment stores, and found almost 
universal interest in a personal prob- 
lem service. The Consultation Cen- 
ter in New York, offering help and 
advice on a fee basis, is the result. 

1 he hundreds of persons who have 
thronged to the Center during its 
first year of existence have more 
than confirmed the need for "such 
a place. 

If something is bothering you and 
you are only confused by all the con- 
flicting advice you get from well- 
meaning friends, you tall the Center 


for an appointment. In a pleasantly 
appointed waiting room you are re- 
ceived as you would be in a doctor’s 
oflice. In a private room a counselor, 
attentive and discreet, hears your 
story. The counselor is no lofty theo- 
rist out of touch with life but a per- 
son skilled through years of experi- 
ence in analyzing human problems. 

The first session may last an hour. 
People are reluctant to talk about 
their problems, even when they 
come in ostensibly for that purpose. 
There is a good deal of beating about 
the bush, and no small part of the 
counselor’s training is used to direct 
the client’s attention to what is 
really on his mind. And often the 
actual problem is not the one that’s 
on the client’s mind at a!!. 

One man came in because he 
thought that here at last was an 
agency that could cure his wife of 
all the things that were wrong with 
her. The woman, he said, was care- 
less with money and too lax in han- 
dling their scven-year-old child. He 
wanted the Center to take her in 
hand. The more the man talked the 
more evident it became that the 
fault lay in himself. It was revealed 
that he w^as a pernickety individual, 
impatient of human frailty, and re- 
quiring that the world conform to 
his notions. 
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The problem was to show the man 
that his wife’s faults grew directly 
out of his own atiitucic. It took a 
dozen sessions to bring from him 
signs that he understood and that his 
outlook had changed. 

Knowing when to close a situation 
(they don’t call them cases at the 
Center) is one of the skills the coun- 
selors must always exercise. "I'he in- 
tent of the Center is not to solve the 
clients’ problems but to lead them 
to work out their own solutions. The 
counselors may spend four or five 
interviews getting a person back on 
his own responsibility and ready to 
use his own judgment. 

The situations that confront the 
counselors are as varied as human 
bewilderment.- “I’ve been in law 
practice for 20 years and I don’t 
seem to be making any progress, 
though my work is good. Why can’t I 
make the contacts I know I should.f^” 
“My husband is irresponsible, leaves 
me to go on binges for days at a 
time. All my friends say I'm crazy 
to stay with him. Ought we to sepa- 
rate?” “My son is always changing 
jobs. Should I urge him to stay put, 
or should he keep changing until he 
finds something he really likes?” 
“My mother thinks I should give up 
my club work and social contacts to 
spend more time with her. She’s 
losing her sight. I’m sorry for her, 
but . . . Can you help me decide?” 

And now there are war-created 
problems, too. The first repentances 
of marriages made in haste are be- 
ginning to come in. 


There is no pat solution offered to 
these or any of the other problems 
presented. There are as yet no sulfa 
drugs for human relations. The coun- 
selors — all experienced case workers 
with graduate degrees and thorough 
grounding in psychology — seek to 
probe the character of the client and 
find there tfic elements by which he 
can work out his own salvation. The 
course of action that ultimately re- 
sults may be pretty strenuous and 
call for many changes in living, but 
it must come from the inner de- 
termination of the person with the 
problem and not from the urging of 
the counselor. 

One young man suffered from 
depression wiiich prevented him 
from carrying on his job. These 
fits came especially when his wife, 
who was a teacher and capable of 
earning more than he could with his 
civil service rating, talked of getting 
her old job back. 

The Center led this man to see 
that the problem was one of sum- 
moning courage enough to get out 
of the assured security of civil serv- 
ice. He could take up studies which 
would finally enable him to make the 
break and increase his earning power. 
But he had to get the consent of his 
own mind first. It would not have 
done simply to urge him out into 
another job. When he made the 
decision by his own will, his pride 
was involved and became the spur to 
his ambition tcrsucceed. 

The Consultation Center was set 
up by the Jewish Social Service Asso- 
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ciation of New York. Clients are of 
.ill faiths and conditions, llicy come 
through friends, physicians, lawyers, 
pastors and rabbis. Their incomes 
range from $2000 to $10,000 a year, 
with most around $3500. The ma- 
jority of the clients are married, 
most of them in middle life. 

Some situations can be ironed out 
m three or four sessions. Others may 
' require 20 to 25 confidential discus- 
sions before all the complicating 
factors are covered and something 
like a solution is reached. The fees, 
of $i to $3 per interview, are mod- 
erate in view of the restoration of 
human happiness that they pay for. 
Occasionally it is necessary to see not 
only the person who brings the prob- 
lem but others related to him. One 
difficult case had to do with a young 
printer who had been told he would 
be totally blind in two years. He had 
accepted the situation too stoically 
and with too much resignation. 

1 lis whole plan of life was one of re- 
trenchment. He had made no prepa- 
ration for learning a new trade but 
had already walled himself up in a 
world of darkness. He had sent his 
wife to live with relatives and had 
gone to live with his brother. His 
chief concern was to save every pos- 
sible penny against the day when he 
could earn nothing. 

His wife insisted that the matter 
ought to be handled as a family 
problem, that she ought not to be 
cut off from it. The Center saw both 
husband and wife, separately and to- 
gether. They considered matters on 


the mend when the man began to 
learn a trade to practice when he 
was blind. He returned to his own 
home, accepted the situation as one 
that he and his wife could work out 
together. 

It is hard to tell sometimes where 
one problem leaves off and another 
begins. Budgeting and finance, for 
example, have not been uppermost 
in the minds of any of the Center’s 
clients, yet budgeting comes into 
many problems that are presented. 
A person, for example, who is lonely 
may spend money too freely and 
possibly get himself into a financial 
jam. But the real problem lies in the 
loneliness. One young chap had 
come into money and was spending 
it in night spots. Nonetheless, he was 
miserable. He had to be made to sec 
that his real problem was in not 
knowing how to get along with peo- 
ple. With some direction he man- 
aged to interest himself in working 
with groups of young people. His 
misdirected interest in himself was 
turned into the satisfaction of help- 
ing others. 

A textile broker came to the Cen- 
ter one day. He seemed worried and 
uncomfortable. 

“A friend told me about this 
place,” he said, “and I thought per- 
haps you could recommend a school 
for my son.” 

“Why, yes,” said the counselor, 
and began to discuss schools as if she 
really believed they were the impor- 
tant thing in her caller’s mind. But 
soon the story came out; the boy 
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was a problem. He was unruly and 
always getting into trouble. His 
father, a widower, did not know how 
to deal with him. 

“I think rd like to meet him,” 
said the counselor. There was a series 
of interviews. The father, deeply 
fond of the boy, had covered up the 
warmth of his feelings with harsh- 
ness. “I w'as afraid I’d baby him,” he 
explained. The boy, resenting the 
apparent lack of sympathy, had 
never confided in his father. Now, 
with franker affection between them, 
the boy’s surly maladjustment has 
been corrected. 

Family adjustments naturally come 
in for a good deal of attention at the 
Center. I'he dilemma presented by 
a ^^rs. Daniels, let us say, was a 
common one: that of having a diffi- 
cult elderly person in her home. 
Her mother was a hypochondriac, 
crabbed, and constantly interfering. 
She spoiled the children, nagged 
Mr. and JVlrs. Daniels, and generally 
disrupted the household. 

The old lady had enough of an 
income to live alone, but Mrs. Dan- 
iels’ relatives told her that of course 
she couldn’t put her mother out I 


The counselor had seen hundreds 
of cases in which objective outside 
help was necessary to make a trou- 
bled person take three essential steps: 
seeing the facts as they really are, 
acquiring feelings in accordance 
with those facts, and then, in the 
light of those feelings, doing some- 
thing about the situation. Maybe, 
the counselor suggested, your mother 
is as miserable as you are, but as 
afraid of hurting you as you arc of 
hurting her. After a while Mrs. 
Daniels got the courage to question 
her mother. Now the two are living 
apart, see each other frequently, and 
are both healthier and happier. 

As normal family life is disrupted 
in wartime, as emotional tensions 
increase, the Center will grow in im- 
portance. It is the best answer to the 
host of charlatans who have begun 
to advertise “personal counsel” in 
the newspapers, promising “psycho- 
analysis” for $1. It provides a re- 
spectable, convenient and satisfying 
means of getting the best guidance 
to be had, and welfare agencies 
elsewhere are making plans to follow 
the pioneering work of New York’s 
Consultation Center. 
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A military wedding, the groom, only recently back from the 
Solomons, had hardly glimpsed his bride before the ceremony. There- 
fore when time came for the kiss, it was a long one, lasting on and on 
until a child’s voice rang out in the silence of the cfiurch: 

“Mummy, is he spreading the pollen on her now?” 

— Contributed by E. P Goodnow 
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living in nipa shacks at Clark Field, 
outside Manila. 

^‘The 19th Bombardment Group 
consisted of 35 beautiful shiny new 
Flying Fortresses, of which Old 99 
was one; they were ‘‘D’' models — 
then the latest and finest in the 
business. About a dozen of our 35 
were down at Del Monte Field on 
the southern island of Mindanao. 
The rest were at the main bomber 
base, Clark Field, about 45 miles 
from Manila, which was the head- 
quarters of General MacArthur, 
the commander in chief. Our im- 
mediate air corps commander, 
General Brereton, was constantly 
visiting us at Clark. 

“Keeping in mind now the ter- 
rible thing which was to happen so 
soon, I can’t help looking for the 
little shadows it cast ahead. But it’s 
iiard to keep straight what I knew 
then from what I found out later. 

“One day I was taking Oki 99 
out on a routine high-altitude test. 

I headed her north as we slowly 
climbed over Iba Field, where our 
American P-40 fighters were based. 
Still climbing, I looked down and 
below me now was ithe coast. You 
could see the white surf breaking as 


though someone had trailed a thin 
streak of cream on the blue water. 
But of course I was mostly busy 
watching my instruments. 

“Finally we reached her ceiling 
— came out on top — and I hap- 
pened to look down and my God! 
we were over not the blue sea, but 
the big Japanese base on the island 
of Formosa ! A big black ugly hunk 
of something that was forbidden. At 
any minute we might be hit by Jap 
fighters. I didn’t want Old 99 to be- 
come the first international inci- 
dent, so I got out of there quick. 
But on the way back I got to worry- 
ing. I realized for the first time that 
Clark and Iba Fields were right 
under the Japs. They could get 
their altitude over Formosa and 
then almost glide down on top of us. 

“I didn’t like it, but I hadn’t then 
heard that General Brereton liked 
our position still less. When the air 
corps impatiently urges that more 
antiaircraft guns be taken from 
civilian cities and from the army’s 
own general headquarters and 
grouped around our airfields, it isn’t 
because we are timid and wish to rob 
others of badly needed protection. 
It’s because we know the first move 
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of an aggressor is to smash his oppo- 
nent’s air force. If we can save our 
planes we can keep the enemy’s 
planes far from our cities, and smash 
his troopships far from our coasts. 

“On November 27 General Brere- 
ton put us on the alert. He had re- 
ceived the same State Department 
warning they got at Pearl Harbor 
— that war might be days and 
maybe hours away. Within the 
limit of what we had, the air force 
was ready for it. The General had 
picked his targets in Formosa, from 
where we knew the blow would 
come. As fast as our facilities would 
permit, our shiny aluminum queens 
were getting their coat of dull war 
paint, and 1 was notified that Old 
99 was scheduled to get her camou- 
flage on December 8. 

“That’s a date we who were in 
the Philippines wall never forget; 
with you on the other side of the in- 
ternational date line it’s December 
7, but don’t be confused for it’s 
really the same day. The Japanese 
struck at Pearl Harbor at exactly 
7-35 o’clock in the morning Hono- 
lulu time. At that same instant it 
was 4:35 a.m. of Dcccinbcr 8 in the 
Philippines — a few hours before 
dawn reached us. I was asleep in the 
nipa shack on Clark Field. 

‘T got up at 7 as usual, and stum- 
bling in sleepily to shave, snapped 
on my portable for the early morn- 
ing news broadcast by Don Bell in 
Manila. (By the way, one of the 
first things the Japs did when they 
entered the town two weeks later 
was shoot the poor devil.) In even 
more rapid-fire style than usual he 
told us the big news — that the Japs 
had hit Hawaii, 


“The other guys gathered around 
and it stunned us all. There weren’t 
too many details, but it sounded 
like they’d split the place wide open. 
We went over to the mess and 
gulped breakfast and then all the 
pilots rushed over to operations 
meeting, where Major Don Gibbs 
went over the situation with us. 1 
can see him now, trim, alert — if 
he’d lived out tlie war he- would 
surely be a brigadier general by 
now. 

“‘Well, gentlemen, this is it,’ he 
said. Tf they’ve hit Hawaii they 
can’t miss hitting us. I can’t tell 
you when it will come, but I can 
tell you where it will come from.’ 
Here he pointed to the north. Tt 
will be from right over that hill,’ he 
said. He was pointing toward 
Formosa. 

“As we left, Gibbs said, ‘You’re 
on the stand-by. Orders will be 
coming through fast all morning.’ 

Then I went back to Old 99. vShe 
had been scheduled for camouflag- 
ing that morning. But the orders 
that now came seemed conflicting. 
First came one countermanding the 
camouflaging. Instead we were to 
load bombs, so we taxied over toward 
the ammunition dump. Then, ‘Take 
her back to the hangar; they want 
the camouflaging finished by all 
means !’ 

“Presently came another order to 
unload bombs and insert cameras. 
Nothing more than that, but it was 
clear they were preparing us now 
for reconnaissance over Formosa. 

“I didn’t then know that our 
field only reflectecTwhat was going 
on at Manila headquarters, where 
General Brereton was asking for 
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permission to take off. Of course it’s 
very easy to be wise after the event. 

“Even though Pearl Harbor had 
been attacked, our American Con- 
gress had not yet declared war. 
Could our Philippine command 
strike when war did not technically 
exist? Cheap people can laugh at this 
now, but General Brereton did not 
laugh then. Still he insisted that, if 
we did not at once strike at Formosa, 
we could probably never strike at 
all. 

“When permission was refused, he 
asked to be allowed to make a re- 
connaissance flight, so we could 
at least see if the Japanese were 
making preparations to strike us. 
Surely it would be only a minor 
neutrality violation to photograph 
Formosa. Headquarters said well, 
maybe this would be possible; wait 
and see. 

“Back on the stand-by with Old 
99, I couldn’t then know this was 
why I had been oitlered to jerk her 
bombs, reload her with cameras and 
rush the camouflage in the hope 
that permission would soon come. 
While the paint was going on, I sat 
outside the hangar, listening to my 
little radio. 

“It crackled with rumors — some 
already true, some not yet true. 
They reported a big concentration 
of Jap ships off Luzon — Manila 
was expecting an air raid every 
minute — bombs were reported al- 
ready dropping on Clark Field. I 
understand that early false report 
reached the States.” 

“It did,” said Margo. “You had 
been gone six weeks and I was in 
Omaha with my family. When Dad 
came rushing in and said ‘Margo — 


Clark Field has been bombed!’, I 
just didn’t believe it. I laughed and 
told Daddy maybe the boys had 
been maneuvering over the field and 
there was a loose bomb in the rack. 
You see I hadn’t yet heard even 
about Pearl Harbor and it had been 
part of Frank’s training for me not 
to get frightened of rumors. 

“But then I got the news of 
Pearl Harbor, and I guess I got a 
little panicky. I wished terribly that 
Frank were here so that we could 
talk this new trouble of ours out 
together. Often in the past when 
things have been bothering us, big 
decisions to make or else big worries 
in our path, we would get into Frank’s 
own plane and go up together — 
maybe go up at night out on top of 
the overcast, watching it float be- 
low us, white and fluffy in the 
moonlight, looking up at the stars 
which never change, and which 
have looked down on so many little 
problems that presently dissolved 
like ground mist after sunrise.” 

“It was curious,” said Frank, 
“looking at Clark Field in the mid- 
morning sunshine and hearing the 
radio in my hand saying that 
bombs were dropping on it. It was 
crazy, and yet it made us apprehen- 
sive. Another pilot, listening beside 
me, said nervously, ‘Why in hell 
don’t we get out of here and save 
these airplanes?’ 

“I said to him, ‘What the hell, 
now, old man, take it easy — we’re 
under orders.’ But I was getting 
jumpy myself. I remember fussing 
at the boy with the spray gun to 
hurry. 

“Then quick came another order 
— early chow for us pilots and our 
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navigators at 1 1 o’clock. While we 
ate, I kept thinking suppose they 
do hit us — what will they look 
like? rd never seen a Japanese 
plane except those slides of them at 
school. I remembered one of the 
Mitsubishi bomber — we laughed 
and said, ‘Hell — that’s nothing but 
an old B-i8 — look, they’ve stolen 
its wing.’ Then another slide — 
‘Nakajima 97,’ but to us it was a 
copy of a model long obsolete in 
our air force. Zeros — yes, though 
it was only ‘navy type 00’ on the 
slide. We’d been told there w^^s 
really no such thing as a Japanese 
fighter. We didn’t know they had a 
fine new type which was about to 
kick hell out of us. 

“Sitting there in the mess hall, I 
felt tense, but I didn’t dream that 
all the valuable weeks and days had 
slipped away now - - that there re- 
mained only priceless minutes. 

“ AFTER CHOW, I Started for the 
Operations tent with Eddie 
Oliver (my navigator), and told Tex 
to stand by Old 99, that I would be 
with them in a very few minutes. 
‘Now look, 'Eex,’ I said, ‘here’s the 
dope. II wc get word in Operations 
that we’re about to be hit here on 
Clark, we can get Old 99 off the 
field from where she is, without the 
usual runway procedure. So watch 
for me to come pedaling toward you 
on my bike from Operations tent. 
If I drop my arm as you see me 
come over the top of the runway 
crest, that means I want the motors 
started by the time I get there.’ 

“‘Okay, Frank,’ he said quietly. 
No saluting or heel snapping — • 
there’s not room for much of that in 
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the air force. He went on back to 99. 

“The Operations tent was crowded 
with about 40 pilots and navigators 
waiting for briefing to begin. As we 
waited, I snapped on my radio and 
we all listened to Manila. This time 
Don Bell was really packing it 
across. Yet we didn’t know that the 
precious minutes had all slipped 
away and only seconds were left. 
We didn’t know that General 
Brereton had finally got permission 
from General MacArthur for us to 
take off on our photographic expe- 
dition over Formosa, to see if just 
possibly the Japanese might be mak- 
ing preparations to attack us. We 
didn’t realize that General Brere- 
lon was even at this instant at the 
telephone, trying to get through to 
us with this order. 

“Now Don Bell was saying that 
bombs really were dropping on Clark 
Field — he was broadcasting from 
the top of one of Manila’s tallest 
buildings, and from there he eould 
see l;ig plumes of smoke rising from 
Clark^ield. 

‘‘We all smiled at this. Wc didn’t 
know that he, from Manila, could 
see beyond us in the direction of Iba 
Field, and that these plumes of 
smoke were from burning P-40S 
there — the Japanese were already 
tearing our American fighter force 
to pieces. But while we smiled, lis- 
tening for whatever crazy thing 
Don Bell would next say, a private, 
standing just outside the tent, said, 
in an awesome, admiring voice: 

“‘Oh, gee! Look at the pretty 
navy formation.’ 

“It froze me .^1 could hear a drone. 
‘Navy, helir someone shouted. '‘Here ' 
they come 1’ 
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“We turned over tables in the 
confusion of piling out of that tent, 
but we’re not yet frightened rats, 
we’re still human beings, still or- 
ganized. 

“There they came, the drone ris- 
ing — right over the hill as Don 
Gibbs had predicted — in an enor- 
mous V of Vs — about 70 Mitsu- 
bishi bombers — at about 18,000 to 
22,000 feet altitude — coming right 
at us. 

“We all started for the shelter of a 
big drainage ditch nearby. I stood 
looking up for a few seconds because 
I wanted to see what kind of bomb 
pattern this formation would lay 
down just as, many times before 
back in the diy bed of Muroc J.ake 
in California — our practice bomb- 
ing range in the Mojave Desert — 
I’ve watched a formation of our own 
to sec how good they were. 

“I hadn’t long to wait, because 
the nose of that leading V had 
passed the bomb-release line and 
now came the first unmistakable 
whistle, and then the dull cr-r-rump ! 
The first bomb of their pattern had 
hit way up the field, 3000 yards 
away. 

“But now was the time to run for 
our lives because the formation was 
overhead, like a huge cloud with 
giant hailstones falling from it. 

“So I ran, for the nearest foxhole. 
It was shallow, two feet deep, built 
to hold one man, but two of us 
jumped for it and not until later did 
we realize there was a man already 
in it. We could then think of noth- 
ing except this earthquake roar and 
grinding and the whisding of a 
mighty storm moving down the field. 
Each of those Jap planes would drop 
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a train of about 12 bombs, which 
made probably 500 bombs that 
were to cover the field in about the 
time it’s taking me to say a few of 
these sentences. Meanwhile wc were 
worming as low as we could in that 
shallow hole. Now it began. The 
hard dirt quivered like a steel- tired 
truck thundering over cobblestones, 
or bucked and pitched like a bronco. 
I kept feeling if 1 could only stay on 
a little longer I would live, because 
death was very close now — the 
grinding roars and whistles — the 
quivering pitching earth — -was 
coming closer, was thundering over 
us. And then quite suddenly was 
gone — the bomb trains had crossed 
the field, the pattern abruptly ended 
a thousand yards beyond it, and 
the Japanese formation was moving 
off. 

“As we raised up in our trench, 
everything was very still except for 
a rising crackle of fire; the smoke 
from our burning planes was just 
starting — the climbing columns 
had not yet blossomed into thick 
black plumes. 

“But over this crackle we could 
hear another hum. Then we saw it 

— an approaching string of fighters 
— 'they must be our P-40S! We 
didn’t know that all but a few of our 
P-40S had been bombed and shot 
down and their field ruined before 
the bombers came to us. 

“So wc stood there brushing the 
dirt from our clothes — one bomb 
had hit only 15 feet away from me 

— and watched this formation, 
coming in a long string like flying 
geese, and at only a little higher al- 
titude — say two or three thousand 
feet. 
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“Can you blame us for feeling 
good — to see some of our own 
gang in the air at last? And also a 
little sore — because, damn it, if 
they’d been only a little earlier, they 
could have knocked hell out of that 
Jap V of Vs. Then all of a sudden 
someone yelled — ‘Look ! For God’s 
sake, look at that red circle !’ There 
it was — the Rising Sun of Japan — 
Nakajimas and some Zeros they 
were — each Jap leaning out as he 
circled to pick out which Fortress 
on the ground he would attack. 

“A three-quarters circle they 
made — like cracking a blacksnake 
whip over our already stricken air- 
field, and then they began to peel 
off for the strafing. 

“We had started coming out of 
our foxholes, but now we ran back 
— we’re in the rat stage now — the 
whole idea being to get the hell out 
of the target area. Ahead of me 1 
could see men disappearing into a 
ditch. I dived in and a soldier came 
tumbling down after me. I saw his 
whole hip had been blown away — ’ 
he died before our eyes. 

“Near our ditch is a Fortress 
snugly in a revetment — a curved 
sandbag wall to protect it from 
bomb splinters. One of the Naka- 
jimas has picked out this particular 
Fortress as his prey. 

“Again and again the Jap comes 
in, his flight path bringing him 
down as low as 15 feet above the 
Fortress’s wings. There is a routine 
about it. As he approaches, his 
small-caliber wing guns open up 
with a rattle — filling the air with 
a skein of tracers. Then, when 
these white threads show him he is 
dead on his target, we hear him 


open up with his 20-millimeter can- 
non — a slower, deeper thud. 

“What antiaircraft we have is 
thumping away now, but it isn’t 
doing much good; partly because 
of the black smoke, and partly be- 
cause it was never designed to 
operate at such close range. So in 
our ditch we start a little war of our 
own. Every time that Jap strafer 
comes over, we bang away at him 
with our revolvers — I can’t say 
we do any damage, but it gives us 
some satisfaction. 

“Meanwhile from all over the 
field you can hear two sound se- 
quences — first the high rattle of 
the Jap wing guns as the tracers feel 
for the target, then the slower pound- 
ing of the cannon as they drive the 
main punch home. The other se- 
quence was more heartbreaking. 
You’d hear a rising, hissing p-p-ph- 
f-f-e-O-FFF! which means a tracer 
has gone sizzling into the gas tank 
of one of our Fortresses — followed 
quickly by a great roar, which 
means that the burning gasoline has 
exploded her bombs. 

“The attack ended suddenly; the 
Nakajimas and Zeros rose from the 
field like crows from a well-picked 
carcass, and falling into formation, 
disappeared in the direction of their 
carrier, which lay somewhere out of 
sight off Luzon. 

“Now we climbed out of the ditch 
and started back toward Opera- 
tions to report. But first we had to 
walk around the wreckage of the 
poor old Fortress, still burning in her 
revetment, like a faithful old war 
horse standing ih a flaming stall. 
We walked wide not only because 
of the shimmering heat, but because 
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it was a shameful thing we could 
hardly bear to watch, which no one 
will understand who doesn’t love 
those big beautiful B-iys as we did. 

“By some miracle Operations tent 
was still standing, and we saw in 
Major Gibbs’ face the change I 
know he saw in ours as we looked 
out over the wreck of our field and 
the burning carcasses of what had 
been the mightiest fleet of four- 
motored bombers in the world. 

“‘Frank,’ he said, ‘I think you’d 
better go over and see if by chance 
your plane can still fly.* Old 99, re- 
member, was out of sight over the 
runway hump. 

“So I got on my bike, and w’hat I 
saw I have already told about — 
about finding my crew, and going 
down the line talking to each one as 
he lay there, trying to explain it to 
them. 

“I made my report, and the flight 
surgeon came back with me. While 
he was recording ‘Killed in Action’ 
after each name, I went down the 
line for the last time, looking for 
something of each boy’s that I could 
send back to his family. A wrist 
watch or a diary. Or maybe a bill- 
fold with the picture of a girl, or of a 
young woman proudly holding up a 
l)aby. Always there was something. 
And when I came to Tex — it had 
to be his A & M ring to send to his 
mother. At first I couldn’t get it off 
his finger, although his big, hand 
was warm and soft as ever. Tex al- 
ways had a good-natured stubborn 
streak in him. He liked to wrestle 
with you a bit before he gave in, 
and it was exactly this way now. It 
was just Tex playing horse with me, 
and yet I knew he really wanted 


her to have that ring. ‘Okay now, 
Tex, come on, lx)y, give it up now,’ 
I said to him, and then with just a 
little tug it slipped right off. 

“And now I wish I could say that 
all the rings and watches and pic- 
tures got back to the people who 
would have wanted them so much. 
But a few days later, when I was 
miles away, a bomb hit near the 
locker by my bunk, and the crum- 
bled ashes of all those little things 
are somewhere in the embers of 
that barracks. 

“But to go back — by now we 
could begin to count the damage. 
Of the entire field, there remained 
only a single strip of runway which 
could be cleared and used. You’ll 
remember the 19th Bombardment 
Group had consisted of 35 proud 
Flying Fortresses. A dozen of them 
had been down at Del Monte Field 
in Mindanao and so escaped this 
attack. But of all the rest which had 
been here on Clark Field, only five 
could now be called airplanes. Even 
these five were badly damaged, and 
none could fly. But by pooling the 
five wrecks, replacing a wing here, 
a tail there and taking two undam- 
aged engines from a third, our 
Group commander, Colonel E. L. 
Eubank, hoped we could salvage in 
all, of the two dozen which stood on 
the field that morning, three planes 
which might get into the air — 
when the runway was cleared, 

“It was now late in the day, and 
the Colonel said there was nothing 
the pilots could do, and that we 
should leave the target area until 
morning. Another pilot and I found 
a room in a native house, and as 
I spread out my bedding roll, I 
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wondered about Margo, halfway 
around the world. Had she heard 
anything? And how long would it be 
before I could tell her that Eddie 
Oliver and 1 were all that were left 
of Old 99 she had waved goodbye to 
at Albuquerque six weeks ago? 

“'pARLY next morning I got back 
JC/ to the field and reported to 
Colonel Eubank who sent me over to 
be in charge of the field’s control 
tower. By this time, sLx of the Min- 
danao Fortresses had come up from 
Del Monte, landing on the sooo-foot 
strip of runway which was all that 
remained of Clark Field. Then they 
had been pulled off into dispersed 
areas while they were gassed up 
and loaded with bombs. The pilots 
of this half dozen were now assem- 
bled while the Colonel gave them 
their targets, and towering over the 
group was my old friend Colin 
Kelly — I could see his curly black 
head, tall, erect, his shoulders back 
as usual. 1 knew the boys would be 
headed out into plenty of trouble 
and I couldn’t help walking over to 
listen while the Colonel briefed Col- 
in. I felt a little brotherly about him 
because he’d been one of my co- 
pilots back on March Field. Now he 
was headed out on his first battle 
mission. His target was transports 
reported off northern Luzon — pretty 
heavily defended, they would be. 
Colin looked tired from flying all 
night, had had little if any sleep — 
his ordinarily neat uniform was 
smeared with grease as though he’d 
been working on his engines himself 
— and we had time only to exchange 
waves as he headed for his plane 
and I climbed up into the tower. 
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“The tower was practically a 
sieve from bullets which had ripped 
through the corrugated iron during 
yesterday’s strafing. At the foot of 
the tower ladder was a little con- 
crete cellar to use as an air-raid shel- 
ter. There was an alert at least once 
an hour all day — the bell seemed 
to be ringing constantly — and it 
seemed most of my time was spent 
shinnying up and down that ladder. 

“My job of course was to handle 
the tower lights — give the boys the 
signal when they could come in to 
land, but the Colonel wasn’t taking 
any chances losing any more on the 
ground. He said when any For- 
tresses came back, to keep them in 
the air, circling the field, until he 
changed the order. 

“Presently there comes scooting 
in one of those little low P-aGs that 
were used by the Filipino air force 
’ — an old stick-and-wire job, prac- 
tically a museum piece. I gave him 
the green light because I could see 
he was already so full of bullet holes 
I didn’t see how he could stay in the 
air — and out jumps this little Fili- 
pino fighter pilot. All he wants is 
more gas and more bullets for his 
little .30-caliber gun, and he’s back 
up in the air for more of it. Those 
kids did a magnificent job for their 
Islands with that decrepit junk. 

“Everybody was jumpy, and those 
phony alerts were a constant strain 
— even though each one was called 
off 15 minutes later. I’ve since won- 
dered if maybe fifth columnists 
weren’t turning in most of them. 
That morning our fighters (yester- 
day’s raid had iSft maybe 15 out of 
the two dozen which had been on 
Iba Field) were doing a magnificent 
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job. And learning, too — this was 
their first day of real fighting and 
there is just a hell of a lot about 
war that they can’t teach you in 
maneuvers. Buzz Wagner, the best 
fighter of them all, will tell you that, 
or rather, would have told yOu be- 
fore he died. 

“He told me about it late that 
afternoon — or anyway part of it. 
The kid was so damned modest (he 
died a lieutenant colonel at 26) that 
I had to get most of it from his 
friends. 

“Anyway, that morning Buitz 
with a single P-40 had done ? job 
that ordinarily would be assigned to 
an entire squadron. * Buzz had been 
sent out in the early morning with 
guns loaded, and 30-pound frag- 
mentation bombs under his wings, 
so he was ready to tackle almost 
anything he saw. 

“He was out over the sea north 
of Luzon, when he spotted four Jap 
fighters high above him. He was 
tempted to dump his bombs — 
which would give him more speed 
and maneuverability, and go up 
there to tangle with them, but those 
bombs, according to his briefing, 
were destined for some planes the 
Japs had just put ashore on a field 
near Lingayen, so he kept on his 
course. 

“But all of a sudden about three 
bushels of red-hot Jap tracers came 
whizzing by his cockpit — two of 
the four Jap fighters had dived to 
work him over. 

“They were coming hell for break- 
fast so he pulled a cute maneuver — 
throtded back suddenly to let them 
go roari ng on by him and then 
*.A fighter squadron is 25 planes. 


opened up on their vanishing tails. 
His first burst put them both on fire. 
Those good old .50-calibers — the 
P-40 had six of them and when they 
speak, they do all the talking. 

“Remember all this time Buzz 
hadn’t dumped his bombs — they 
might easily have cost him his life 
but his job was to get to Lingayen 
Field where he had a rendezvous 
with Lieutenant Russell Church. 

“As he approached Lingayen he 
saw Russ, who fell in on his wing, 
and then he saw his target — all 
those Jap planes on the ground lined 
up just like an ordinary peacetime 
inspection. I want you to get this — 
to see it isn’t only the American 
air force which gets caught with 
its pants down and its suspenders 
trailing. 

“So down they went — Buzz first, 
then Russ, just skimming the field. 
As the first target came into sight 
Buzz let go first one and then the 
other of his 30-pound fragmentation 
bombs — and looking back over his 
shoulder, saw Russ coming in be- 
hind him. Buzz went on across the 
field and then pulled up sharply to 
watch Russ’s bombs go right down 
the line — Russ’s tail was on fire 
from Jap ack-ack and he knew it but 
he stayed dead on his run, making 
direct hits on those neatly lined up 
Jap planes, and then — Buzz still 
watching — Russ pulled up at the 
end of the field in a slow half roll 
and — went in. * Buzz says it’s just 
p>ossible Russ was able to bail out — 
he couldn’t wait to be sure, for now 
he was making his second run, all 
alone. He came in again through 

* Air-force slang meaning his plane went into 
the ground. 
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the Jap ack-ack with his six .50-cali- 
bers pounding away at those parked 
planes — some were already burn- 
ing. He crossed the field, and had 
banked to come in for a third pass 
when Jap tracers began whizzing 
past his cockpit from behind — he 
looked over his shoulder to see that 
the last two of those four Zeros were 
diving on him. Of course there was 
nothing he could do but jam on all 
the gas his engine would take, and 
try to get away. 

“Inch by inch he pulled away 
from those Zeros — he looked back 
at the field once and saw about^six 
good fires going — and Buzz said 
it was damned lucky he got back to 
the field, because he could tell the 
boys that a P-40 could outrun a 
Zero at sea level. Remember, though, 
he said outrun, not outmaneuver. 
In those days everybody was learn- 
ing stuff that wasn’t in the book, 
and passing it on. 

“But of course that day,” said 
Frank, “rny job was the tower, not 
going on missions myself. A little 
after noon I happened to be looking 
up at the overcast toward the roar 
made by one of our planes which 
seemed to be trying to come in 
when suddenly I saw a parachute 
blossom just under the overcast — 
and another — and another — I 
counted eight so it must be a For- 
tress — but no ninth. Instead, I saw 
a dark object go hurtling into the 
ground. One of our Forts, but 
whose? I didn’t find out until eve- 
ning that it was Colin. He’d been 
out there following his briefing that 
I’d heard that morning, and had 
laid a direct hit square on the very 
biggest target any pilot could hope 
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for. On his way home, two Jap 
fighters, who had been following 
him, put a lucky incendiary into his 
oxygen system and of course it 
burned like cotton soaked in gaso- 
line. But Colin wasn’t rattled. He 
gave the regular orders for the other 
eight boys of his crew to climb into 
their chutes and abandon ship, 
which they did. 

“Now a part of this procedure in 
a Fortress is that the pilot must be 
the last to leave. In the air force, 
this is more than a gallant gesture. 
Because somebody has to stay on the 
stick to keep her level and right side 
up while the other eight make their 
jumps. That somebody is the pilot, 
and that’s one of the things you 
must be ready to do, in order to 
wear those pretty silver wings on 
your chest that the belter-uphol- 
stered girls stare at in the better- 
upholstered bars. 

“Well, Colin stayed on the stick 
as his plane dropped with its oxygen 
system flaming, and all eiglit got 
out, and I suppose carefully counted 
one- thousand- two -thousand-three- 
thousand like it says in the book, 
before they pulled their cords and 
their chutes blossomed. But by the 
time Colin’s turn came, he was so 
close to the ground that he never 
had a chance to crack his chute. 

“Of course when I heard all this 
I also heard about the whopping big 
target he’d hit and sunk. But I 
didn’t think much of this at the 
time and I don’t think Colin Kelly 
did either. If I know the boy he 
wasn’t thinking, as he took that 
last plunge, abbut how many gross 
tons that Japanese ship displaced, or 
about how big his posthumous medal 
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was going to be, but was only wor- 
rying about his wife Marian and 
little son Corky and what a lousy 
thing it would be for them, and how 
that gay little girl could put together 
what would be left of a happy life 
for herself, and make a living for 
Corky, and how much he wanted to 
help her do it, only now he couldn’t 
ever. 

“A little later in the afternoon 
one of our fighters, with an aileron 
.shot away, came fluttering in like a 
wounded bird. Teetering down the 
narrow landing strip, the plahe 
caught a wing onto one of our 
slightly damaged Fortresses, tearing 
it off, and then cartwheeled off into 
the trees — killing a sergeant who 
had been working on a plane back 
there. The pilot wasn’t hurt himself, 
but one more of our precious few 
P-40S was gone. 

“That night was a weird one — 
and I spent most of it up in that 
tower. We’d rigged up a jack-leg 
system of landing lights, and it 
worked about half the time. When 
we finally did get a plane onto the 
ground, two men with flashlights 
would walk at each wing tip, as it 
taxied to the dispersal area, to keep 
it from tipping over into bomb cra- 
ters. 

EXT DAY it was plainer and 
plainer that we would have 
to abandon Clark. Here we were 
covered with bomb pits, rigfit under 
Formosa, with almost no fighters 
left to defend us, and little enough 
ack-ack. 

“So the following morning the 
evacuation began. They gave me 
one of the planes they had patched 


up and A 1 Mueller and I made two 
trips back and forth to Del Monte 
loaded down with members of the 
ground crews who were to service 
our planes at Del Monte. 

“Fll never forget my last trip out. 
It was at night of course — daylight 
was no longer safe. We were taking 
off at three in the morning, and sud- 
denly a mechanic told me that there 
was a bad leak in my fuel line. So 
what in hell to do? I could wait 
while they ripped a fuel line from 
one of the semi-wrecked Forts stand- 
ing around on the field, and installed 
it in mine. But by then it would be 
well after dawn, and if we encoun- 
tered Jap fighters, there I’d be, with 
sergeants stuiTed into every corner 
of the plane, so that we wouldn’t 
have room to swivel a machine gun 
in our own defense. 

“Or we could tape up our leaky 
line, get the Jiell out of there, and 
pray we didn’t catch fire in mid-air. 
We made it all right, but it turned 
out to be my last trip, because the 
next day the Japs came back and 
put out of commission what was 
left of Clark Field. That’s when I 
lost everything I owned, including 
the little watches, diaries and wal- 
lets which had belonged to the crew 
of Old 99. 

“So here we arc now at Del 
Monte — about 15 Fortresses in all, 
but patched up and in such bad re- 
pair we were lucky if we could get 
half a dozen oflT the ground at any 
one time. 

“But otherwise it was a lovely 
set-up. A pretty turf field right up 
against the big pineapple cannery; 
a country club with swimming pool, 
turf tennis courts — even a few 
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white women which set all the boys 
staring — but not an antiaircraft 
gun or a fighter plane to protect us 
for hundreds of miles around.” 

“But dear,” said Margo, “you’re 
forgetting your first cable.” 

“No, I’m not;” said Frank. 
got it off as soon as I could — gave 
it to someone who was going in to 
Manila on December 17.” 

“All it said,” Margo explained, 
“wa^: BELOVED DOING ALL RIGHT 
UNDER CIRCUMSTANCES WIRE EDDIES 
BROTHER. Of course I knew that Ed- 
die was Frank’s navigator on Old 
99. But what about the other boys? 
Why hadn’t Frank told me to wire 
their families that they, too, were 
safe? Tex’s mother, for instance — 
and the families of all the sergeants. 
It wasn’t like Frank to forget. I 
couldn’t understand it.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “but how 
could I say it all in a cable? 

“Well, we were getting more and 
more uneasy. Here, on this beauti- 
ful field, we saw people who didn’t 
seem to know a war was on. The 
only military around was some kind 
of a transportation outfit. The first 
day we were there I got hold of a 
couple of privates and gave them 
orders to dim out the headlights of 
every car — no matter whose — 
that approached the field. But when 
the boys, carrying out my* orders, 
stopped a staff car, the transporta- 
tion officer decided he’d stop all that 
nonsense. 

“But before the Japs did come, 
the old 19th Bombardment Group 
— • or what was left of it — got in 
some mighty hard licks at them. For 
instance, there was the Legaspi Bay 
mission. Our Intelligence reported 
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a big concentration of Jap ships 
moving south toward us down the 
coast of Luzon. That meant the 
handwriting on the wall for us, par- 
ticularly if one was a carrier with 
Zeros which would presently be in 
range to strafe us on the ground — - 
remember we had not a single 
American fighter within 500 miles 
of Del Monte Field. 

“It was up to us to take off and 
do what we could. We’d been work- 
ing like hell, and had six planes 
which we thought were in shape to 
complete the mission. . . . But at 
that time I was a planeless pilot. So 
it ought to be Harry’s story — he 
was navigator on Jack Adams’ 
plane.” 

“Well,” said the navigator, “the 
six of us were to start at 10 o’clock, 
and Jim Connally rolls out first, and 
gets a flat tire right on the runway — 
throwing one wing into the ground 
and crumpling it. That left five, and 
it wasn’t so good, because there is 
safety in numbers in Fortresses — 
the more fire power you can bring 
to bear against the Zeros, the more. 
Forts will get back home. 

“But anyway we started — the 
pilots were Shorty Wheless, Pease, 
Lee Coats, Vandevanter and Jack 
Adams — I was his navigator. 

“We are flying in formation and 
steadily climbing to the agreed alti- 
tude of 25,000 feet. About an hour 
, out of Del Monte, Shorty Wheless 
drops out of formation — we guess 
it’s engine trouble and he can’t keep 
up this rate of climb — and half an 
hour later Pease. As we approach 
our target, Lee Coats drops out 
his motors we can see are weak — 
he can’t make the altitude. ■ 
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‘‘That leaves just my pilot, Jack pretend he was one flight and Van- 
Adams, and Vandevanter to go on in devanter would play like he was the 
alone. When we thought there would other. The two of us against this big 
be six planes, we had planned to gang of Jap ships! 
divide into two flights of three “Jack is to come in first. But the 
planes each. There were just two overcast is so thick we have to get 
planes now, so Jack decided he’d down to about 18,000 before we can 
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see the target and there it is — -a 
row of transports and naval craft 
escorting them. Remember, weVe 
down to 18,000. That’s not our alti- 
tude. The old model D Fortress is 
designed to perform best at almost 
double that height. But 18,000 is 
right where the Zeros do their best 
stuff. 

‘Tf you want to know your way 
around a nxodel D Fortress, think of 
its nose as the head of a iish, made of 
transparent plastic. In the upper 
jaw sit the pilot and co-pilot, side by 
side. That’s the cockpit. They can 
see ahead and to the sides but not 
straight down. Beneath them, reached 
by a little trap door, is the lower jaw 
of the fish which is the navigator’s 
compartment, also made of trans- 
parent plastic. In it sit the bom- 
bardier and the navigator. They can 
see ahead and down, but not straight 
up. 

“When we come in on the target, 
my job as navigator is temporarily 
over, so I go back to the bomb bay 
— where the bombs are hanging in 
racks on either side of a little aisle — 
and I’m helping pull out the firing 
pins of the bombs. It’s dark in there, 
lit only by a little electric light. 

“Now the bomb-bay doors are 
opened, and light comes up around 
the bombs. And now the bombs are 
away. Before those doors are slammed 
closed, I catch a glimpse of a gang of 
Zeros coming up after us. 

“I tell Jack Adams and he heads 
for a cloud which we estimate is 
about 10,000 feet below us — slop- 
ing down toward it with full power 
on. Meanwhile the Zeros are gain- 
ing on us, and soon they begin 
shooting. While we are tearing for 
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that cloud, our gunners return the 
fire. 

“There were five of them after 
us — climbing in on our tail. Our 
bottom gunner shot down the near- 
est one, but the other four kept 
coming in a tight formation. Jack 
Adams began wish-washing our tail 
up and down to give our top gun- 
ners a chance at them, and sure 
enough the top gunner picked off 
one. That left three. 

“So then Jack throttled back sud- 
denly and one Zero overshot us to 
the left, which made him a clay 
pigeon for our side gunner. Then 
still another came up under our 
stabilizer in the tail, and our bottom 
gunner got his second for the day — 
that made four Zeros down and one 
to go — and it was still going for us 
in spite of all we could do. 

“To make it worse, that damned 
cloud turned out to be at 4000 feet 
altitude instead of 10,000. There 
aren’t any standard sizes for clouds 
so you’re never sure how far away 
they arc, but we finally got inside 
this one. 

“But when Jack started to pull 
out of our dive and level off, he 
found he couldn’t do it. Because the 
Zeros had put slugs into No. i and 
No. 2 engines — we were losing 
speed and also altitude, dribbling 
slowly downward inside that cloud 
in spite of all we could do. 

“That last Zero had followed us 
in, and every now and then would , 
give us a burst. I’ll never forget the 
sound of those Jap slugs, bouncing 
around inside Jfie plane. They’d 
come ripping through the aluminum 
skin as easy as if it were human skin, 
and they’d hit a piece of steel armcn: i 
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plate and ricochet — they sounded 
like somebody had slung a handful 
of BB shot every time a burst went 
through us. Pretty soon, as we drib- 
bled on down through the bottom 
of that cloud, the co-pilot yelled that 
we were to prepare for a crash 
landing. Jack was looking for a nice 
beach to set her down on, but there 
wasn’t any beach — only jagged 
rocks with white surf wrapped around 
them. So Jack nosed her in toward 
land, and then right ahead of us 
we spotted a big clump of tree.?, 
about 6o feet high. Well, there 
wasn’t time for anything but a 
prayer, but Jack pulled her nose up 
over those trees, and then made as 
nice a belly landing in a rice patch 
as you could hope for. 

“You’ve forgotten that one re- 
maining Zero? Well, I hadn’t, be- 
cause it had followed us all the way 
down. I crawled out as fast as I 
could and started running. The 
funny thing was Bill Railing the 
co-pilot w'as either stunned or felt 
comfortable right where he was. 
Anyway he stayed right in his seat 
while this Zero circled and then 
came past with guns blazing. The 
slugs beat a tattoo along the length 
of the Fort’s wing, with old Rail- 
ing dreaming away there, all re- 
laxed in his seat, right in the middle 
of them, and believe it or not the 
boy wasn’t even scratched! It goes 
to show it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence which way you run or whether 
you run at all.” 

“riruiE OTHER two had quite a 

JL time too,” said Frank. “Van- 
devanter, who weht over the target 
juk three minutes after Adams, also 


got chased into a cloud by Zeros, 
who circled it and kept him stuffed 
in there quite a while, firing at him 
every time he stuck a wing out. 

“But probably most exciting of 
all was what happened to Shorty 
Whcless — only you’ve all heard 
about it because the President him- 
self used it in a speech. You see 
Shorty had had to drop out of 
formation because of weak motors. 
}fe went in on the target more 
than a quarter of an hour late, 
after the first two planes had stirred 
up a hornet’s nest of Jap fighters, 
and they were sitting up there wait- 
ing for Wheless. They hit him well 
before he got to his bomb-release 
line — about i8 of them, as the 
President said — and shot hell out 
of the plane. So badly that Shorty 
figured the best thing to do was keep 
right on flying straight, over the 
target. He was afraid if he tried a 
sharp turn to avoid them, one of his 
frayed control cables would snap. 

“When he’d got out beyond and 
shaken them off he found they’d 
also nipped a cylinder or so of his 
motors which cut his power way 
down and he was losing altitude. 

“So then he began his long glide 
back down to Mindanao — won- 
dering every minute if maybe some- 
thing else would give out so that 
he would drop straight into the sea. 
He didn’t have a prayer of getting 
on to Del Monte, but he did a 
beautiful job of beaching her. As 
luck would have it, he put her down 
almost at the front door of a hos- 
pital, which was very fortunate be- 
cause the boys were badly shot up 
inside — plenty of streaks along the 
underside of her belly, from blood 
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which came out the bullet holes in 
her aluminum skin. 

“We had some troubles of our 
own on Jack Adams’ ship,” resumed 
Harry, the navigator. “When I 
picked myself up off the ground after 
that Zero finished strafing us along 
the wing, we found one sergeant had 
picked up a cannon bullet in his leg. 
I had a bullet crease myself — noth- 
ing much. 

“And I guess you can say that at 
this point my leave of absence from 
the air force starts. Because we 
didn’t see the rest of the 19th gang 
until I got to Australia in March, 
and in the meantime the 19th had 
been chased off of Del Monte Field, 
and later what was left of them were 
thrown into the Java war. Mean- 
while, plenty had happened to me. 

“Within three minutes of the time 
we crash-landed in the rice paddy, 
we were surrounded by a gang of 
Filipinos, all waving the longest, 
sharpest knives you’d want to see. 
But pretty soon we convinced them 
we weren’t Japanese, so they all got 
helpful, told us we were on Masbate 
Island, and rigged up a pretty com- 
fortable stretcher for the wounded 
sergeant. 

“You know there’s a hell of a lot 
of things that happen to you in the 
air corps that they never tell you 
about in the recruiting posters. It 
isn’t all just dozing along in a plane, 
while pretty little tracer bullets whiz 
past your windshield. Every now 
and then you run into troubles that 
they never warn you against, like 
the thing I’m coming to. 

“Because these natives, wanting 
to honor the American officers who 
were fighting for their country, 
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brought me a donkey to ride. To 
refuse would insult them, and yet 
I didn’t dream the kind of a deal 
I was getting into. The first half 
mile wasn’t so bad, and I even 
thought I was lucky I wasn’t walk- 
ing and getting sore feet, like you 
do in the infantry. But pretty soon 
I began to realize that there arc 
worse things than having sore feet. 

“Because this thing I was on was 
kind of underfed and had a prom- 
inent backbone. Also there was no 
real way to control it, because it 
would lag back for a mouthful of 
grass and then, because there was 
a certain female jackass ahead, it 
would suddenly start trotting to 
catch up, and when it would trot I 
would pound along that backbone, 
up and down, and no way to help 
it or to lighten ship. 

“We got to a village after a while, 
where there was a doctor who 
looked after the sergeant’s leg. I 
just let him dress my bullet crease, 
because as for my real wounds, I 
knew I was beyond all human aid 
anyway, and would have to rely on 
prayer and a soft rocking chair if 
they had one. 

“They didn’t, and it was almost 
a week before we got off that island 
in an outrigger canoe. We landed 
on Panay, and when we reported 
to General Chynoweth, we were 
told that the old 19th Bombard- 
ment Group had left Mindanao for 
Australia; so they grabbed us and 
attached us to a Filipino field artil- 
lery regiment, giving Jack Adams, 
Bill Railing and myself each a 
battalion to command, which we 
thought was a considerable honor, 
since we were only lieutenants. 
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“Then we looked them over. 
They were all about high school 
age, and half of them didn’t speak 
English. The field artillery part of 
it all consisted of the name, plus 
six sights for old World War French 
75-millimetcr field guns. The guns 
themselves had been sunk on a 
supply ship in Manila Bay. The 
sights had been shined up and were 
in prime condition. 

“Our bunch was sent to a place 
on a river called Oarmcn Ferry 
where two roads came up from 
Davao city in the south, which was 
held by the Japanese. If the Japs 
attacked, we were supposed to keep 
them from crossing the creek. But 
most of our business was wifh Fili- 
pinos who lived in Davao, and 
wanted to cross to visit relatives up- 
country. We’d say: 

“‘Where you goin’, Jo?’ 

“‘Visit family in northern re- 
gions,’ the guy would answer. 

“‘How the Japs treatin’ you in 
Davao?’ 

“‘Japs treat um fine — have 
plenty money — brought their own 
pesos.’ 

“‘Jo, you a spy?’ 

“‘Sure.’ 

“‘How much the Jap pay you?’ 

“‘Hundred pesos.’ 

“‘What they want to know?’ 

“ ‘How many men you got, how 
much arms.’ 

“There wasn’t much you could 
do with that kind of people. Of 
course you couldn’t shoot ’em, for 
they didn’t mean any harm. They 
were just simple farmers, and the 
Japs had told them that spying in 
a war was an honest way to make 
•quick money. 


“So we’d let ’em through, aud 
when they went back we’d tell 
’em, ‘We got 50,000 men and iboo 
cannon,’ and let them go back to 
Davao with this. 

“I didn’t care much for that 
country — particularly the pythons. 
1 was sleeping in a trench and 
toward morning when it got chilly 
they would come snuggling u[) to 
you ill the dark. They were about 
as thick as your leg. 1 didn’t care 
for it. Mind you, I’m not criticizing 
the snakes --they were gentle and 
considerate. But it just wasn’t home- 
like, and added up to one other 
reason why I w\as tired of being on 
the ground. Maybe it’s as safe as 
they say, but you never feel that it 
i.s. 

“So 1 was tickled to death when 
word came to go back to old Del 
Monte Field, where the plancdess 
aviators were being assembled for 
evacuation to Australia. Ideu tenant 
Pease, of our own 19th Bombard- 
ment Group, came with a Fortress 
one night, and ferried me over, 
along with 15 other planeless avi- 
ators. It sure felt good to be in that 
plane again, with the backbone of 
that Jackass and all those cuddle- 
some pythons disappearing back in 
the horizon haze. I was never cut 
out for the infantry.” 

“ and Harry,” said Frank Kurtz, 
the pilot, “w^hen you did get 
back to the 19th in Australia, boy, 
were we glad to see you! We’d 
given you up for dead when you 
didn’t get back from the Legaspi 
Bay mission, with the others. Van- 
devanter had seen you headed for a 
cloud followed by five Zeros. We 
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thought you’d never got to that 
cloud. 

“So now, there was the old 19th 
in Australia. Incidentally, 48 hours 
after we had arrived, Radio Tokyo 
broadcast, ‘The American Flying 
f ortresses are now operating from 
Batchelor Field near Darwin,’ and 
they were 100 percent right. 

“How they knew it we never 
learned for sure — proba[)ly the 
information was radioed from Jap 
pearl fishermen who had been 
tliinly scattered along this Aus- 
tralian coast and who, when war 
broke out, went back and liid in the 
bush. 

“The country itself is as desolate 
and sparsely populated as the worst 
parts of west Texas and New Mex- 
ico, and Port Darwin sits there on 
the rim of Nothing At All. It has 
wide streets, a band which plays in 
the park, and a zoo with a few 
emus, kangaroos and koala bears. 
No fresh vegetables, everything im- 
ported in cans. There you have Dar- 
win. 

“Batchelor Field, 40 miles back 
in the brush, consisted of a couple of 
runways hacked out of the mesquite 
(it was hard to get tools for grad- 
ing or dynamite for stumps) and a 
hangar run by the Royal Australian 
Air Force — the RAAF. 

“Well, it w^is nice, for a few days, 
to be out of danger — to start get- 
ting our dozen planes overhauled. 
Only peace had its drawbacks. 
Australia didn’t yet know there was 
a war on, and the RAAF kids, 
though they were very nice to us, 
seemed to talk another language. 
You see, we'd been through hell, 
and we knew hell was steadily mov- 
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ing down on us. But these Aus- 
tralian fliers greeted us almost as 
casually as though we’d just dropped 
in from a routine cross-country hop. 

“That first morning we went out 
— officers and men together — and 
began digging foxholes to hide in, 
just in case the Japs hit us soon. The 
Australians marveled. They said 
how democratic it was. It never oc- 
curred to them to dig any for them- 
selves. 

“As quick as we could, we began 
flying missions. Del Monte was still 
in American hands, so we could still 
use it as an advance base — touch- 
ing it as lightly as you would a hot 
stove. But the missions were terribly 
long. It was 1700 miles from Dar- 
win back to Del Monte — almost 
as far as from New York to Denver. 
We’d leave Darwin in the morning, 
fly all day, land at Del Monte after 
dark to be safe from the Japs, service 
the [)Ianc, cat, catch a little nap, 
and then gas up in time to be off for 
an early morning bombing of the 
Jap invasion fleet off Luzon. Then 
back to Del Monte — it was day- . 
light now and risky as hell, so get 
in quick, gas up, load bombs and 
get the hell out fast and away to an 
afternoon target, coming back to- 
ward Del Monte in the darkness, 
thank God, when no Jap pursuits 
are hanging around, arriving about 
midnight, a cat nap again, gas up 
and you’re off for Australia. 

“Think of the pilots and crews 
going through that grind, day after 
day, maybe 18 hours straight. 

“And yet the thing we dreaded 
most was Christmas. It was right 
ahead of us now — Christmas in de- 
feat and on this barren, hot, dusty 
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desert field, with no word or mail 
from home.” 

“Christmas wasn’t easy for me,” 
said Margo. “Tilings looked worse 
and worse in the papers. On Christ- 
mas Eve 1 went downtown in the 
car with some friends. You’d never 
have known there was a war on — 
it could be any other Chrisimas 
Eve — the red and green electric 
lights strung down the street, the 
crowds, the packages and holly in 
the windows. I’hen I noticed the 
newsboys calling something over the 
noise of the cheerful holiday crowd. 
There were big headlines, Japanese 
SURROUND MANILA. The last cable 
Frank had sent was from there. 

“I told my friends I thought I’d lie 
getting home. I held in until 1 got 
clear up the front steps. Then I 
went up to my room and shut the 
door and had hysterics. I don’t care. 
They’re my own hysterics and I kept 
them to myself. After they were 
over I got out what I called my 
Christmas presents and looked at 
them. They were some sea shells 
Frank and Tex had picked up on 
the beach at Wake Island on the 
way out and mailed back to me, in 
November. Then I got out the old 
cable from Frank and again won- 
dered why he hadn’t wired me to 
tell Tex’s family or his girl that he 
was all right. Frank and Tex seemed 
so far away now, and all 1 had was 
this wrinkled cablegram and the 
little shells.” 

“It was all I could get to you, 
honey,” said Frank, “and at that 
ril put my Christmas up against the 
one you had. We knew there would 
l:)e no letters for ws, so it was natural 
that on this dusty sun-scorched 
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Christmas day some of us should 
wander over to the Australians’ ra- 
dio shack, to see what little word 
from home we could pick up on the 
air. 

“I should say that part of us were 
gone on a mission into the Philip- 
pines: six Forts including A 1 Muel- 
ler’s, and they now should be on 
that long, dreary nine-hour drag 
back to Batchelor Field. We hoped 
none of them would be shot down on 
Christmas day. 

“The Austialians were damned 
nice to us. They handed us their 
Christmas cards to read, and then 
they’d say, 'What part of the States 
are you from, Yank?’ so we could 
tell them about our own wives or 
best girls if we wanted to, and most 
of us did. But we kept wondering 
about that mission, although we 
didn’t talk about it. And of course 
we didn’t know they had run into 
serious trouble, hit by Zeros at high 
altitude, and that A 1 Mueller’s 
plane had been given a burst of 
machine-gun fire right through his 
radio compartment. Sergeant Kil- 
lin, his radio operator, was shot 
through the top of the head as he 
was helping the gunners reload, and 
two others had been badly wounded. 
Since this was at high altitude, it 
was very serious. Because maybe the 
boy topples over so that his oxygen 
mask falls off. There isn’t much you 
can do for a wounded man during 
combat at high altitude. The most 
you can do is to clap his oxygen 
mask over his face so he won’t turn 
blue and die of suffocation at 30,000. 
feet, and hope he won’t bleed to 
death. You can’t stop fighting to 
bandage him. 
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“But to get back to A 1 Mueller’s 
plane. When you have wounded 
men aboard, you try to get down to 
at least 10,000 feet as soon as you 
can, so they won’t be under the 
strain of breathing through oxygen 
masks. But there were Zeros still 
below them; and A 1 knew if he 
broke away from formation and 
dived down alone, he stood a very 
good chance of being picked off. So 
he did the right thing — stayed 
with the formation, only it was a 
hell of a hard decision to make on 
Christinas day, w'ith those poor 
wounded men in back, fighting for 
breath in the high air. 

“We knew nothing of this yet, 
while the Australian radio operator 
was twiddling his dials trying to get 
us a program from the States. We 
hoped maybe we’d get just a homey 
description of Christmas day in a 
typical American town, and how 
the snow crunched under the feet of 
the people walking up on porches 
to deliver Christinas packages, and 
maybe hear the voices of some real 
American girls in a Christmas choir 
singing ‘Holy Night’ or some of the 
other old-time songs. 

“What we got instead was a lot of 
politicians, doing their stuff on war 
aims. They were from all over the 
world, sounding off all over the dial, 
and we argued with those Australian 
kids as to which ones were the corni- 
est, theirs or ours. They insisted 
theirs were, but we couldn’t agree, 
because ours were all stuffed full of 
roast goose, optimism, plum pud- 
ding, hard sauce and production 
figures. The U. S. A. was the big 
shot, they let us know — it can’t 
miss — so don’t worry — just flick 
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it off, we’ll take care of it, because 
we’re turning out planes by the 
jillion per minute. 

“Out there on Batchelor Field, 
with the hot desert sun sinking low, 
and with our maintenance men 
hollow-eyed from lack of sleep try- 
ing to keep just a handful of planes 
operating without even any spare 
parts, it didn’t go down so good. 

“Finally we turned it off, and 
one of the Australian boys brought 
out a fruitcake he had got from his 
girl, and cut the slices thin so that 
all the Americans could have a 
piece with their tea, and it was 
damned nice of him, and we almost 
felt good for a minute. 

“But something was coming in 
over the CVV* radio and the Aus- 
tralian with the earphones on, after 
writing it down, gave me a queer 
embarrassed look and handed it to 
me. 

“It was from A 1 Mueller. He’d 
waited until he got out of the danger 
zone before breaking radio silence. 
He said he’d be in after dark with 
one body aboard and to have the 
ambulance on the stand-by at the 
field. That meant there were more 
wounded. It finished Christmas for 
us. 

THEN Al’s plane got in, it 

W was so badly shot up that 
w^e decided to call it a wreck. We 
absolutely had to have a wreck on 
the field to serve as a spare-parts 
reservoir to keep the other planes 
in the air. The old Swoose, here,” 
Frank jerked hi^ thumb backward, 
“still has those tail surfaces we took 
off Al’s plane. We needed every- 

* Continuous Wave, or dot-dash. 
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thing but most of all, we needed 
bomb-bay gas tanks. 

“You see the main gas supply of 
the model D Fortress is carried in 
her wings, but she also can carry 
auxiliary tanks hung on the racks in 
the bomb bays. When we are hit 
by fighters, these tanks are dumped 
along with the bombs, to give us the 
extra speed to get away. If they are 
empty of gas, that’s all the more rea- 
son for dumping them. A tracer 
bullet often goes clear through a full 
gas tank without setting fire to. it, 
but an empty tank is really full of a 
highly explosive mixture of air and 
gasoline vapor, and goes oft' like a 
bomb, as the Japanese well know. 
We’d had to dump so many bomb- 
bay tanks that they were now worth 
their weight in gold to us. 

“Of course we were in terrible 
shape. The old 19th Bombardment 
Group had lost two thirds of its orig- 
inal strength in three weeks and wc 
were now reduced to about a dozen 
planes. But there was one hopeful 
fact; of the two dozen odd we had 
lost, only two — Colin’s and Jack 
Adams’ — had been shot down in 
combat. The rest had been blown 
up on the ground or, like Wheless’s 
plane, had been wrecked on the 
beach to save the crew when it 
didn’t have the range to get home. 

“And just about the time we 
were adding up this score and won- 
dering what next, General Brereton 
landed on the field and we were im- 
mediately summoned to a meeting 
in Operations. 

“He’s a tough, quick, cocky, 
fighting litde air force officer who 
doesn’t like to sit down when he’s 
laying out plans. Standing there 


with his shoulders reared back, he 
lined us out. 

“lie told us the United States 
Army Air Force of the Far East, of 
which he was commander, was mov- 
ing all its bombers to Java, and at 
once. Its main base would be on a 
field near the city of Malang. From 
here we would operate out of ad- 
vanced bases already prepared by 
the Dutch on the outlying islands 
of Borneo and the Celebes. From 
these our first missions would all be 
concentrated on breaking up an 
immense concentration of Jap trans- 
ports which w’as gathering at Davao 
Bay, on the southern tip of the 
Philippines. 

“But as he talked we got curious. 
Just how big was this American Air 
Force whose task it was to smash the 
Japanese in the Philippine Islands, 
.so they couldn’t reach out to the 
Dutch East Indies? When we finally 
got the idea that the United States 
Army Air Force of the Far East 
consisted of only us, we didn’t know 
whether to be sorry for ourselves, 
or for General Brereton for having 
such a pitifully small command. 

“But there was big news for me. 
Ever since the loss of Old 99 I had 
been a planeless pilot — a kind of 
ghost walking — a head without a 
body. But now Lee Coats was to 
go with the General to Brisbane as 
engineering officer, and I was to 
take over his plane and crew for the 
Java war. Now at last was my chance 
to settle the score for Old 99. 

“In the next week or so we were 
to be told that no longer would we 
fight on alone. Because soon For- 
tresses were to be flying out to re- 
inforce us across Africa, Asia and 
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down the Malay Peninsula toward 
Java. Likewise we would no longer 
be without fighter protection, be- 
cause P-40S were also on their way 
by boat — in all, it was explained, 
America planned to throw more 
than a thousand planes during the 
next three months into the Far 
Eastern Theater to pin down the 
Japanese advance. 

“No wonder our morale rose, and 
we took off for Java with our dander 
back to normal. Suppose we were 
only a baker’s dozen against the 
entire Japanese Empire? — that was 
only the tip of the spear point. The 
others would surely follow soon. 

“So ten of us took ofi'the morning 
of the last day of the year for Java 
with hopes high. We were sure all 
the mistakes had been made in 1941 
and 1942 was going to be different. 

ciipROM Australia to Java is a 

r full day’s work even for a 
Fortress, but the weather was fine, 
and all of us were feeling great. The 
ocean was a deep blue, and we were 
constantly passing over islands green 
and lush with jungle growth, which 
are practically stcppingstones con- 
necting Asia with Australia. 

“The last one of all was maybe 
the most beautiful — the famous 
island of Bali, just before you get to 
Java, and as I saw it on the horizon, 

I couldn’t help thinking about those 
pictures of it you used to see on the 
cruise folders — always on the cover 
was a color photograph of a beau- 
tiful golden-brown girl with a wicker 
basket on her head and a sarong 
gathered low around her hips and 
nothing much in between except 
a completely unselfconscious smile. 


April 

That smile plus a couple of other 
items used to sell a hell of a lot of 
first-class steamer tickets. 

“I guess the crew was thinking 
about that too. Just as we crossed 
the Bali coastline I noticed the ship 
was acting funny and I got the idea 
that maybe the crew was shifting 
weight, so I sent the co-pilot back 
to find out what was going on. He 
reported the crew was in a big 
scuffle, crowding at the gun stations 
to peer down, and wrestling with 
each other trying to get one glimpse 
of what it showed in those travel 
pictures. He said even the bom- 
bardier and the navigator in the 
compartment below me were tak- 
ing turns gluing an eye to the drift 
meter trying to see if they couldn’t 
catch just one pair of those things 
between the hairlines painted on 
the ground glass. 

“Java in the late afternoon was 
as beautiful as anyone had ever 
said it would be — a lush green like 
the richest velvet you’ve ever crushed 
in your hand, except where the slop- 
ing sun glinted on the rice paddies, 
burning the pools of water a deep 
gold against the soot-black mud. 

“We flew over the big seaport 
city of Surabaya and straight on 
toward the smaller city of Malang 
66 miles away which was to be our 
base. They’d told me the field was 
well camouflaged but because 
they’d laid it out for me carefully 
on the map I had no trouble in 
finding it. It was a better job of 
camouflaging than anything we’d 
ever dreamed of in the Philippines. 
Looking down on it from altitude, 
it seemed to be a corn field with a 
railway line crossing it. 
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‘^As soon as we landed, the boys 
were in a lather to get into town, 
but first there had to be the usual 
pilots’ meeting and it’s always the 
same — I don’t care who he is — 
captain, major, or lieutenant colo- 
nel — he’s got to stand up there 
and dish out the old college pep 
talk about how we’re here to do 
this and that, while the boys are 
snorting to get into town. 

‘‘Only this one wasn’t so bad. 
Because at last we were going to do 
what we had for years been trained 
to do with our Fortresses. When 
those reinforcements came stream- 
ing in we could go out in big for- 
mations and drop a pattern that 
meant something. Instead of just 
one plane pecking at them we were 
to lay down that big, dense rec- 
tangle of bombs from which no 
ship can escape. 

“Then it was over and we could 
now pile on the airport bus to take 
us into Malang, which for these 
boys who had known a month and 
a half of war without a break was 
a golden city. Because here was a 
place untouched by war — stores 
where you could buy things, movies, 
restaurants. 

“We walked into the lobby of the 
Palace Hotel for our New Year’s 
dinner together — it was run by a 
big fat red-faced old Dutchman 
named De Vries, but those guys 
could hardly look at the menu for 
just then his two beautiful daughters 
walked into the room. Their blonde 
hair was beautifully washed and 
fluffy, and in spite of the equatorial 
sun they’d kept t^at pink and white 
Dutch complexion. As those two 
girls crossed the room they kept 


ns 

their gray eyes demurely down, 
with the barest flicker out of the 
corner of them for the American 
flyers. My boys were tired from the 
long pull, but when those girls 
walked in it was as though someone 
had thrown an electric switch, every 
kid at the table reached up to 
straighten his tic and the old gleam 
came back into their eyes. 

“Later they were to find that 
Dutch dating wasn’t as simple as it 
looked, because the first three or 
four times you had to take mama 
and papa along. 

“As soon as we’d ordered, 1 
asked the manager what was the 
best way to get in touch with 
America (I didn’t know what the 
war might have done to the cables) 
and was completely floored when he 
asked me why didn’t I telephone? 
Seems he’d talked to New York just 
two days before. So I rushed to the 
telephone, and there in the center of 
Java I gave the operator Margo’s 
phone number in Omaha. It seemed 
crazy. Halfway around the world. 
Here in Java it was the evening of 
one day, and if the call went through 
Margo would be talking in the 
morning of the day before. God 
knows the old Fortress gobbles up 
time and space, flicking oflf the 
meridians like a boy rattling a stick 
along a picket fence, but the radio- 
telephone could turn night into day 
with the click of a receiver. I just 
couldn’t believe the call would come 
through, but meanwhile I didn’t 
have the $27 for three minutes, and 
went back to the table, where we 
pooled our money.” 

“I was doing volunteer work at 
air corps headquarters in Omaha,” 
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said Margo, ‘‘when they told me the 
overseas operator was trying to 
reach me out at the house. 1 knew it 
could only be from Frank. Or about 
Frank. I ran out of the building. It 
was five blocks to the parking lot 
where I kept my car. 1 remember 1 
decided I’d better stop running 
because if I was out of breath I 
couldn’t talk. 

“I remember the man in charge 
of the parking lot looking at me 
curiously and asking if something 
was the matter and didn’t I want 
him to drive me home. I guess 1 
must have been crying. I said no 
but please hurry and get the car out. 

“When I got home the overseas 
operator in San Francisco said a 
tropical storm was delaying the call, 
and it might be an hour. It was 
three. Then I could hear them 
working, telephone girls talking all 
around the world, trying to help us, 
trying to set up a line. You get to 
love those operators — they’re like 
nurses at the sickbed of someone you 
love — doing everything they can. 
Finally it’s the girl in Batavia, Java, 
and then some town I’d never 
heard of — girls with queer accents 

— all helping you, and then a hotel 
switchboard and at last Frank’s 
voice. I couldn’t understand the 
words but that didn’t matter at all 

— that was the least I cared for. 
Because you can get a cable and by 
the time you slit the envelope the 
boy who sent it may be dead in a 
trench or on a pine-clad mountain- 
side, but when you hear the voice 
you know he’s alive. 

“But the words were all chewed 
up by the crackling of that tropical 
storm — or it may have been a 


storm over Finland — and I could 
hear the censor clicking in and out. 
And then somewhere a layer of elec- 
trons would bulge upward and 
Frank’s voice would fade out en- 
tirely for a few seconds and then 
come back in. At last 1 understood 
he was trying to tell me where he 
was, and for me to call him back be- 
cause he didn’t have any money left. 

“Now he was trying to spell out 
the name of the town! ‘M — 
A — ’I would get that much and 
then it would fade out and 1 would 
get a terrible feeling of panic — 
that the little thread would snap, 
and I’d never know how to get in 
touch with him. But just then that 
sweet censor broke in and relayed 
the name to me — Malang, Jav^a. 

“Then Frank was trying to tell me 
the name of the hotel. And I was 
sliouting, ‘Frank, are you saying the 
Alice?’ 

“‘Like in San Francisco,’ he was 
telling me. 

“‘The Palace?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“Then I could hear a girl’s voice 
with a Dutch accent telling him his 
time was up. 

“And now it seemed I was float- 
ing on air and I wanted to run out 
and tell everyone I had a live hus- 
band who was in the Palace Hotel 
in Malang, and 1 knew he was alive 
because I’d heard his own voice 
two minutes ago. That nice feeling 
stayed with me for days, and made 
everything all right for a long time.” 

cc rpHE NEXT DA'^we got to work,” 

JL resumed Frank. “We were 
scheduled to leave this main base 
at Malang and fly to our two ad- 
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vancc bases: Samarinda, on Borneo, 
and Kendari on the Celebes. Sama- 
rinda lay up a lush tropical river, 
but we weren’t to fly there direct — 
Jap recco planes might spot us, and 
locate this little advance field in 
spite of its camouflage. 

“So wc mustn’t navigate straight 
for Samarinda Field. We were to 
take an irregular course to the coast 
of Borneo, then fly so many minutes 
up the river, then drop down to low 
altitude and at this point we should 
be right over the field and so close- 
down wc could see it in spite of the 
camouflage. 

“Another thing. If wc ran into 
some fighter planes that looked like 
American Brewster figliler planes, 
we were not to start shooting. We 
were to flash them the identification 
signal of the day on our Aldis lamps, 
because they really were Brewsters, 
bought before the war by the Dutch 
government, now flown by Dutch 
pilots. There were 12 or 15 of them 
in all. 

“That morning I took my new 
crew up to a practice workout. I 
didn’t know them and they didn’t 
know me. They’d had gunnery prac- 
tice of course, back in the States, but 
this mission tomorrow would be the 
first time they’d fished with live 
bait, and there’s quite a little differ- 
ence. I talked to them about what 
to look out for, and then we prac- 
ticed jerking the transparent win- 
dows which are in front of each gun, 
as you always do just before you go 
into action. 

“They took it pretty well but I 
could see they were looking me over, 
too. You see, tfie air corps is a 
pretty democratic place, and once 


you’re off the ground whatever rank 
you’ve got sparkling on your shoul- 
ders doesn’t count for much until 
the men see for themselves that 
you know your business. Which 
is the way it should be. 

“Another thing was that they’d 
all been fond of their former pilot, 
and I suppose he felt about them 
the way I’d felt about my old gang 
on 99. Anyway while we were up 
there manning battle stations and 
firing a few practice bursts. Ser- 
geant Schadl, my new crew chief, 
said to me, looking at me hard while 
he said it: 

“‘You know, Lieutenant, we had a 
damned good pilot; there’s no bet- 
ter in any cockpit.’ It was undoubt- 
edly true, but I didn’t like it a bit, 
and Schadl didn’t intend that I 
should. I’m glad to say, though, that 
after the second mission he came 
around and said he’d talked a little 
out of turn. 

“Next day we headed out over 
the Java Sea toward Borneo and, 
following instructions, found a likely 
looking river and, in the late after- 
noon, made out Samarinda Field. 
It was the best camouflage job we’d 
ever seen; better than Malang. We’d 
had practically no time for camou- 
flage in the Philippines. As we came 
down low we could see that the 
field was covered with wooden saw- 
horses that would knock hell out 
of any plane that tried to land 
through them. Only when you cir- 
cled the field, out came a crowd of 
natives on the run — I suppose they 
were wild men of Borneo the Dutch 
had tamed — and they would re- 
move the sawhorses only from that 
particular runway you were sup- 
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posed to use — and the minute 
your wheels had touched the ground 
they’d start re-covering the runway 
behind you. They didn’t intend that 
the Japs should sneak in and take 
that field by surprise. Wc took our 
hats off to the Dutch; thcy\l done 
everything to defend their islands 
that any people can do with its bare 
hands. 

“As we taxied up to tlic revet- 
ment up came a pretty blonde 
Dutch nurse in a starched white 
uniform, looking anxiously at us just 
in case we’d been hit by Zeros and 
some of the boys were wounded. 
She spoke beautiful English and 
when she heard the American boys 
were to use this field she’d volun- 
teered for duty in the middle of this 
steaming jungle. The boys soon 
found out she was strictly business 
but she was sweet to everyone, and 
as competent as she was cute. After 
that it was nice to know that, if 
some Jap put a slug through you, 
that little Dutch girl would be wait- 
ing there at the field, standing 
beside the ambulance with the doors 
all open. 

“Anyway, we were soon in pilots’ 
meeting where we lined out the 
mission for Davao Bay. We knew 
it was a long pull out there and 
back, with the target more heavily 
defended than anything south of 
Formosa itself. Also, it made you 
mad to think that this heavily de- 
fended Jap target was in our own 
Philippines, where our boys were 
still fighting. It was even on the same 
island of Mindanao with old Del 
Monte Field. So why put it off? Let’s 
get going out there where we can 
paste them. 


‘‘QOON AFTER MIDNIGHT We are 

O on our way. We had been 
told to expect heavy weather out 
over the .sea, and we certainly get it. 
My co-pilot Golovin and 1 fly al- 
ternately — our eyes smarting and 
streaming from the strain of staring 
through the windshield at those 
green running lights of the planes 
ahead. The formation flies through 
broken clouds but of course at 
night we don’t sec them. We only 
know that suddenly the lights ahead 
vanish, muffled in the mist — and 
as .suddenly reappear again. At 
about four o’clock in the morning 
I send word back through the plane 
for the boys to put out their ciga- 
rettes; we are going to transfer gas. 
The crew chief turns those two 
valves which pump all the gas out of 
the bomb-bay tanks into the now 
partially empty wing tanks. If we 
get hit by Zeros, wc may have to 
drop those bornb-bay tanks, and 
we’ll need every precious gallon if 
we’re going to get home from this 
long flight. 

“Our plan is to strike Davao ^ 
at dawn, and I wonder if our navi- 
gators will get us all to the target 
together and on time. If we’re late 
we will run into a dawn patrol of 
Japanese fighters, waiting up there 
above us. On the other hand if they 
get us there too soon, we may have 
to circle for an hour until it gets 
light enough to see the target. In 
that case some of the boys won’t 
have enough gas left to wait until 
daylight. They’ll have to turn back, 
and a few of us will have to go in on 
that target alone. 

“Now the weather seems to be 
clearing. Our formation is a V of 
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Vs, stepped up. I’m bringing up 
the rear with Jim Connally, which, 
1 might point out, is a dirty spot, be- 
j cause in those days you could expect 
most Jap attacks from the rear. Also 
I you are the last to release your 
l3ombs. 

“We have been climbing steadily 
- - a few hundred feet a minute, 
and it’s getting chilly. So I ask the 
t sergeant to turn on the heat — ^ and 
pray that it won’t go out on us 
tonight when we’ll be needing it. 
There’s nothing worse than going 
over the target numb with cold. 
The bombardier’s fingers should be 
v'arm and nimble as a violinist’s — 
they must be if he is to hold that 
hunk of enemy in his bomb-sight 
cross-hairs. His fingers, plus steady 
smooth piloting which I’ve got to 
deliver, will decide whether we’re 
going to hit tonight — maybe sink a 
transport with a few thousand Japs 
on it. 

“A gray is stealing over the sky 
and the stars seem a little pale which 
means dawn isn’t far off, and I begin 
thinking of Jap fighters. Nothing is 
said but I know the other boys are 
thinking too. Do the Japs know 
we’re coming? They have a trick of 
setting big flying boats far out on the 
water. These things perch on the 
billows like gulls, and when they 
hear the roar of our motors, they 
radio a warning back to the Jap 
base. Maybe we’ve passed over such 
flying boats, and even now the Jap 
fighters are spiraling up off Davao 
ahead. 

‘‘Now we’re at 30,000 feet, and 
only about 20 minutes from the tar- 
get so I order the boys to man bat- 
tle stations. Even with the growing 


tension there is now a feeling of 
relief. Because at last we’re set- 
tling down for business and thank 
God the weather is clear. Now 
it’s just cracking dawn, and we’ve 
left the sea and are flying over 
Mindanao. Maybe if we are shot 
down we could escape some of 
those 30,000 Japs living around the 
city of Davao, over whose farms we 
are flying — and crawl through the 
underbrush of creek bottoms to 
Del Monte Field, which the Ameri- 
cans still hold. 

“Following our leader, Cecil 
Combs, we’re going to beat hell now 
— way over 300 miles per hour. 
Why are we pulling so much power? 
Shouldn’t wc save our engines? But 
Cecil is probably right; he wants to 
go over the target fast, and save men 
and planes even at the expense of 
considerable engine wear. The rub 
is that if cither Jim or 1 should be 
slowed down by engine trouble, the 
rest of the formation would be out 
of sight before they missed us, and 
we’d be left to face the entire Jap 
air force. Still, Jim and I are back 
here because they know we can take 
care of ourselves. 

“Now we come to a previously 
agreed point where we are to make 
a 1 20-degree turn and come directly 
in on Davao. As we bank sharply 
I get my only glimpse of the target, 
which ordinarily the pilot never sees 
in detail. From where he sits he can 
only sec the sky and the distant ho- 
rizon; it’s the bombardier who can 
look down, who pulls the plane in 
over that tiny pinpoint they are to 
attack. But now, with my wing 
cocked high I get a glimpse out of 
the tilted side window — the city 
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Still asleep, the upper Bay of Davao 
silver in the first dawn light, and 
then — oh lovely, lovely sight — a 
big boat sitting well offshore sur- 
rounded by a protecting circle of 
destroyers, all motionless. We’ve 
caught them asleep with no steam 
up — the Japs are snoring — this 
is what we’ve been waiting for! 

“But now comes a change. Over 
my interphones I hear Stone, bom- 
bardier of the lead plane, calling to 
Combs who is leading us. 

“ ‘Do you mind if we change over, 
sir?’ he asks. ‘I see our real target 
now.’ 

“Combs agrees, and we bank up 
once more, now heading apparently 
for Lower Davao harbor. Again 1 
get one glimpse and now under- 
stand the reason for the change — 
the most tremendous concentration 
of ships I ever saw in my life. Every- 
thing — big boys, cruisers, trans- 
ports, submarines, destroyers — 
bunched in there dotting the water 
so thick we couldn’t possibly miss — 
but now we’re on our bomb run, 
and I’m steadying the plane down 
to go on the PDL* To you it’s just 
one of many wavering needles on 
this big instrument panel. But it’s 
hooked up with the bombsight in 
the compartment below. Every 
time the bombardier’s sensitive fin- 
gers move a fraction of an inch on 
his controls, the change is registered 
in that PDI needle on my instru- 
ment panel. I can’t see the target, of 
course, but if I follow the needle 
I can’t miss it. 

“Now our nerves are tightening 
up. I glance fleetingly ahead and see 
Cecil Co mbs going over the target. 

• Pilot’s Direction Insiruincni. 
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Since we’re bringing up the rear, 
Cecil is about 9 miles away and his 
big Fortress looks about the size of a 
wren. That sky ahead is filled with 
dirty soot-gray AA puffs, making 
a spotty layer above him. The Japs 
on the ground have cut their fuses 
just a little too long to pick ofl 
Cecil, but J know that in a few sec- 
onds more I’m going to- get a closer 
view of this AA. I pray Cecil’s 
bombardier won’t miss. ‘God damn 
it, Stone, now lay ’em down the 
alley, boy!’ But that kid won’t 
miss; he’s one of the best bombar- 
diers in the business. Now he’s lay- 
ing his train. Pearl Harbor style, 
on those Japs. Only again I’m rag- 
ing. Here we are, with a Pearl Har- 
bor set-up for a target, but only ten 
of us, while the Japs hit Hawaii 
with many scores. 

“The earphones are crackling 
with the excited cross talk of ma^ 
chine gunners, all peering out their 
windows on the lookout for Zeros. 
My job is to stay glued to that nee- 
dle, making corrections on my run. 
It must be as carefully timed as' a 
violin duet. My bombardier needs 
the gentle touch of a violinist, and 
I must follow with equally gentle 
pressures on the rudder. If he gets 
excited and, in correcting an error, 
moves his controls too far, then, fol- 
lowing that weaving needle, I’ll 
push a pedal too far and we’ll 
throw the Fortress out of her groove. 

“I’m almost praying he won’t dd 
this. ‘Come on, boy,’ I mutter to 
him, Mon’t over-correct!’ 

“Now I takfe the risk of just one. 
glance up from the needle, to sec 
the second flight just going in oil 
its bomb-release line. The AA fire. 
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which was high for the first flight, 
is now breaking below the second 
flight. That means they’ll see they’ve 
bracketed us, and about the time 
we go over, they’ll have us square. 

‘‘Just then I hear a gunner shout- 
ing over the interphones: 

“ ^Fighters, coming up at 9 
o’clock! ’* I can’t see them yet, but 
iny own gunners are talking: ‘'Fhcy ’re 
coming up in a long, slow spiral — 
like hornets out of a nest — coming 
np so straight you can even sec their 
bellies — they look like thcy!re 
hanging by their props!’ I picture 
them like American Grummans — 
corkscrewing slowly almost straight 
up — the blur of their propellers 
chewing into the air like gimlets — ■ 
a long curl of them which goes back 
to the air field below. 

“But the hell w'ith them — they’re 
rny gunners’ worry. The bomb run 
is my job. The AA pufTs ahead are 
right on our level now — they have 
bracketed us — and I’ll have to 
push my cockpit right into it if we’re 
to stay on our bomb run — and of 
course we are. Please God, let us 
get to our bomb-release line, and 
after that if we get hit, the hell with 
it. - 

“Then I get mad again. Because 
it said in our schoolbooks that the 
Jap AA fire couldn’t hit anything 
above 18,000. Here we are at almost 
twice that altitude — and they’re 
putting it right up to us. - 

“Suddenly the plane’s nose lurches 
upward and to the left, and hardly 
have I straightened her out when 

* Lay your watch down on the table in front 
of you. At 12 o’clock the hour hand points 
straight ahead. At 3 o’clock it points to the 
right. At 9 o’clock it pomts to the left. 


she tries to make another twist. It’s 
the blast from the AA fires — invisi- 
ble billows of air sent out by each 
explosion, and now it’s like bounc- 
ing in a Model T over a Missouri 
dirt road. My eye keeps glued to the 
needle, and I’m praying for my 
bombardier. 

“Just then I get the click from 
him. Our bomb- bay doors are open 
now — I feel the slight drag on the 
plane, and then that double click 
which means he’s telling me: ‘Ship 
level, Frank, please.’ And I don’t 
answer except with my feet so firmly 
but gently on the rudders, giving 
him that absolutely level bombing 
platform he has to have — because 
half a degree off up here means an 
error of hundreds of feet down on 
the surface. 

“And at last the precious amber 
light glows on my instrument panel, 
which means he’s now actually flick- 
ing the bomf)s off, one by one — 
four big blue Goo-pounders at half 
second intervals. I keep my feet so 
softly on the rudders that they 
hardly touch. 

“Then he calls, ‘Bombs away!’ 
And at that split second we quit 
working for the government and be- 
gin to work for our wives and fami- 
lies. Because that means the last 
bomb has left the plane, and our 
objective is now only to get home 
safely. Although you migdit say the 
government has some interest in 
this too, because of the money it has 
invested in training the nine of us, 
and the fact that we are flying a 
plane worth a third of a million dol- 
lars. 

“But now our job is to get out of 
there. I pour on every ounce of 
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power we have, going into a bank- 
ing dive to pick up speed, and try to 
get away from the Zeros. 

“All our planes now are pulling 
in together, trying to get a tight 
formation instead of a loose one, 
so we can bring more fire power to 
bear on any Zeros which catch up 
with us. The lead element is slowing 
down to let Jim and me catch up. 

“We’re all still wondering where 
the fighters are. Will the ones we 
saw hanging by their props over 
Davao catch up with us? Do they 
have others in the air which are 
about to intercept us on our way 
out? And by the way J don’t say 
‘on our way home’ because we 
aren’t headed in that direction. 
We’re sure that a few Zeros have 
been detailed to fly under us — 
watching where we go. If they can 
find out, our base will be strafed in 
a matter of days. So, as long as they 
might be skulking below us, wc fol- 
low a crazy course. 

“Presently we’ve gone so far that 
any skulking Zero would have to 
turn back, so now we begin to drop 
down to lower altitude, where the 
boys can take off their oxygen masks 
and light a cigarette. The crew chief 
starts handing out the sandwiches 
and hot coffee — and never did cof- 
fee and cigarettes taste so good. I 
don’t smoke myself bur it was good 
to sniff it in the cockpit and know 
the gang was relaxing. Maybe 
you’re disappointed that there wasn’t 
more excitement and that nobody 
was killed? Well, we weren’t. We’d 
done our job and got out of there 
alive, and that’s the biggest thrill of 
all, if you happen to be in combat 
yourself and not reading about it. 
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tt-jr CALLED down to the bombar- 

JL dier and the navigator to come 
on up and tell me what we’d done 
to the Japs. Gulping coffee and be- 
tween chews of sandwiches, they 
told me. 

“They said it had been a sight to 
watch. A few of the Jap cruisers 
and destroyers had managed to get 
under way, and their wakes laced 
the water in great spirals and 
sworls as they tried to dodge the 
bombs. Aside from these few, they 
said, we’d caught the Japs abso- 
lutely flat-footed. If there had been 
enough of us we could have blown 
a chunk out of their fleet they would 
never have recovered from. 

“As it was, they had watched four 
direct hits on a Jap battleship — 
seen pieces of debris flying in every 
direction and smoke starting to bil- 
low up. In addition to this our 
squadron had sunk three smaller 
craft — two cruisers and a transport. 
They could see one of the ships keel- 
ing slowly, and another’s nose was 
tilting up from a direct hit on her 
stern, which was already under 
before we went out of sight. 

“They said our bomb pattern had 
churned the whole area white with 
spouts of foam, that thousands of 
skilled personnel must have been 
killed or drowned, and that we had 
torn hell out of the docks. 

“We landed in Samarinda just 
before lunch — there is that gor- 
geous Dutch nurse waiting for us — 
and the sweetest sound I heard that 
day was the clump! of those ambu- 
lance doors when they slammed 
them shut and eftove off empty 
when we told them no one was hurt. 

“That night we got some rest, in 
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those clean-scrubbcd Dutch barracks 
at Samarinda, because it was too 
much to fly right back over the Java 
Sea after the morning workout.” 

“I think it was the night I tried to 
telephone you in Malang,” said 
Margo. “The hotel operator said 
you were out on what she called a 
trip — a few days, she said it would 
be — and that you’d left word you’d 
notify her as soon as you got back. 
But I knew what a trip meant if she 
didn’t. And I could see it was be- 
ginning all over again for Frank. 
And if the trips were so long, it could 
only mean they were pounding the 
Japanese at long range from ad- 
vance bases.” 

“Well,” said Frank, “it soon de- 
veloped that our smash at the Jap 
fleet in Davao had been almost too 
successful. Because Davao was no 
longer a safe base, the whole fleet 
was reported moving down toward 
Macassar Strait. Evidently they in- 
tended to clean out Borneo, not 
only because of our advance bases 
there, but because they wanted its 
rich oil fields. 

“And who was going to stop 
them? It was up to us to try, because 
we seemed to be the only striking 
force the United Nations had in that 
area. 

“Soon enough we were off at 
dawn to smash at them again, and 
this time it was like trying to fly in- 
side a giant bale of cotton. The fog 
seemed tightly packed against your 
windshield, a dull flat gray-white, 
like the cotton I imagine they’d spin 
winding sheets 'out of. Jim and I 
were in the rear position again, 
thinking how easy It would be to run 
info a plane ahead — a crash that 


would send both planes spinning 
down through this winding sheet 
into the sea. In this game of blind 
man’s buff with death, Jim and I 
finally lost all contact with the oth- 
ers. When we came out into some- 
what clearer weather and found the 
fleet — a long line of transports 
moving in pairs, convoyed by cruis- 
ers and destroyers — we had to go 
in alone. Harris, my bombardier, 
gets his sights square on a cruiser, 
but it is impossible to stay around 
and confirm the damage because 
suddenly my No. i starboard engine 
starts banging around on its mount, 
rattling the whole plane. We are a 
crippled duck, a long way from 
home, but on the three remaining 
engines I manage to dive back into 
a fog bank, wliere I won’t make 
such a good targ(‘t. 

“After that it was touch and go 
whether we would ever make it 
back to Java, and I know that every 
one of us was wondering how long 
he could keep swimming — if any 
of us could swim after a crash land- 
ing in the sea. We were losing alti- 
tude every minute but, using every 
trick in the book to keep her up, we 
got as far as Surabaya. Came limp- 
ing into the little field there in the 
late afternoon. 

“Something more than our own 
safety had been worrying me as we 
dribbled slowly down during those 
long hours. There had been only 
two of us today, against that inva- 
sion fleet. What about those thou- 
sand American planes which were 
supposed to be coming along? If 
they didn’t come soon, it wouldn’t 
be a question of throwing the Japs 
back. Maybe we couldn’t even hold 
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Java, rd never had time to think 
that far ahead before. 

‘‘After landing, I got Colonel 
Eubank on the telephone at Malang. 
He was most anxious; 1 was the only 
one he’d heard from. I could only 
tell him what 1 thought were the 
results of the mission. It turned out 
later that the other planes had all 
come down at Kenclari and Sam- 
ar ind a, 

“He told me to take my crew and 
stay overnight at the hotel in Su- 
rabaya and come back to Malang 
the next morning. It was the first 
time we d seen the big beautiful 
metropolis of J^va except from the 
air months since we’d seen any 
big city. Here were stores, and glit- 
tering bars, movie hous<‘s, arul the 
picturesque natives and the Dutch 
— a pageant of the k'ar East. But we 
were tired beyond any words I have 
to tell, from our eleven and a half 
hours in the air. ’I’lie manager of 
this hotel wanted to make a big oc- 
casion of it. It was the first time they 
had seen the uniforms of those Amer- 
ican aviators who were going to .save 
Java. But after what we’d seen that 
day down through the mist, 1 wasn’t 
so sure wc would do it. d'here had 
to be more of us — and soon. So we 
told him no — no party. All we 
wanted was bed.” 


ccT GOT Frank on the phone tha 

JL night,” said Margo, “afu 
that fantastically long mission. 1 
knew from his voice he’d just been 
through something tough and was 
terribly tired. It was wonderful to 
talk to him, but yet sitting by the 
telephone afterwards, I got terribh 
depressed. It was as though a piee 
of real war h^id come through th; 
telephone receiver from ’ halfwc. 
round the world into the pcacefi * 
town of Omaha, and was still with 
me in the room. 

“What could I do to help Frank? 
Nothing! I knew from the papers 
that the Japs were closing in on 
Singapore, but nobody over here 
dreamed that Java wouldn't hold. 
I’d been thinking Frank was safe 
after he left the Philippines — al- 
most out of the danger zone. 

“Later on I was to get letters 
from Frank — a page about how 
desperate things were getting — 
how they needed proper mainte- 
nance, liaison, and most of all rein- 
forcements — and then at the bot- 
tom a line — ‘For God’s sake, censor,, 
let this through — it’s the only way 
we have to tell people 1’ 

“Yes, the censor let it through, 
but what could I do, reading it in 
Omaha? For by that time, Java had 
fallen.” 


To Be Concluded 

The second part of Queens Die Proudly continues the gallant and 
inspiring battle record of the igth Bombardment Group — Java, 
Timor, New Guinea, New Britain, Australia. In the whole campaign 
this heroic unit was to lose 65 percent of its personnel, and to become 
famous as “the most decorated outfit in the U. S. Army.” 

Concluded in the May issue of The Reader’s Digest. 
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I N HIS London headquarters Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower stared 
at the War Department cable- 
gram marked ^^Most secret.'*^ It put 
up to him the gravest decision of his 
career. In essence, it said this: A 
group of pro~Ally French officers in Al- 
geria suggest that Jive officers from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower^ s staff come secretly and 
at once to a rendezvous near Algiers with 
information as to what the United Na- 
tions will do to help them face a threat- 
ened Axis invasion. 

The General reflected. On 
“D-day” at “H-hour” (November 
8, 1^42, at I :oo a.m.) American and 
British troops would make amphib- 
ious landings in North Africa, A 
secret rendezvous with the French 
could get information that might 
save many lives among the young- 
sters even now beginning to file 
aboard transports. But there was a 
terrible risk involved. The secret 


itherto iindisdoBed deiaiU of one 
of the most unusual adventures in 
military history. 


mission might be discovered, thus 
warning both the Vichy High Com- 
mand and the Nazis of what was 
afoot. In that case the great opera- 
tion might end in horrible disaster. 

General Eisenhower turned to the 
man across the desk — six-foot-three 
Major General Mark Wayne Clark, 
his Deputy Commander. 

“I think you can do it, Wayne,” 
he said quietly. 

The decision made, Eisenhower 
and Clark went at once to Number 
10 Downing Street. Over lunch, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
heard the plan, welcomed the idea. 
It was an adventure after his own 
heart, one he might well have 
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gloriously lived himself a half cen- 
tury ago. 

“Done,” he said. “You'll have 
our fullest cooperation.” 

Whcroujx3n Clark hastily departed 
to hand-pick the four men to go 
wiih him: Captain Jerauld Wright, 
United States Navy, a crack shot; 
Colonel Julius Holmes, who knew 
French and knew Algeria; Colonel 
Arch Hamblen, an expert on ship- 
ping problems; and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lyman Lemnitzer of G-3, the 
operations branch. 

Each was instructed: ‘H.eave youi* 
office as if you would be away no 
more than an hour. Take what a 
musette bag will carry. No papers 
of any kind. We leave tonight.” 

Besides the musette bags they 
carried Garand-type carbines, tommy 
guns and a small quantity of gold — 
not the $18,000 reported erroneously 
in later newspaper accounts, })ut 
about $600 to be used in case 
of trouble. At 7:30 a.m., October 
18, two big planes roared into 
the air. I’he historic mission had 
started. 

Meantime, coded cables had 
flashed orders to Captain D. E. 
Fawkes at a British naval base to 
provide a sub and four so-called 
kayaks — small boats made of wood 
and canvas, which would be used 
to put the passengers ashore. The 
commandos contributed the serv- 
ices of three officers who were expert 
in this kind of business: Captains 
G. B. (Jumbo) Courtney and R. P. 
Livingston, and Lieutenant J. P. 
Foote. 

Late in the afternoon the Clark 
party arrived at the base. Fawkes 
listened attentively as the scheme 
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was outlined. Then he said bluntly: 
“It's very dangerous. We can put 
you ashore, no trouble there. But 
the kayaks are cockleshells. If a sea 
springs up you can’t launch them, 
can’t get away.” 

Clark nodded. This was a risk he 
had already considered and ac- 
cepted. 

Fawkes continued: “General, this 
sounds like an Oppenheim secret 
service thriller where the hero goes 
to a haunted farmhouse that shows 
a light at midnight.” 

Clark grinned. “How the devil 
did you know that?” 

For a farmhouse was to show light 
if the coast was clear to land. 

The moon was rising as the five 
Americans and the three British 
commandos, led by the submarine’s 
commander. Lieutenant N. L. A. 
Jewell, boarded a little 750-ton 
undersea craft. With them they took 
blue flashlights — which would not 
throw beams observable from the 
side — to signal in Morse code after 
they landed; and a small portable 
“walky-talky” wireless set which they 
could use to communicate with the 
submarine, secure in the knowledge 
that the Germans could not pick up 
what was said. The Diesels rumbled 
and the sub got under way. 

At 4 a.m. of the second night they 
sighted the rendezvous signal light 
on the African shore. But it was too 
close to dawn to risk a landing. They 
submerged again to wait for eve- 
ning. Through the periscope Clark 
could see the old Moorish-type farm- 
house perched 3 n the edge of an 
abrupt slope. Behind the farmhouse ' 
was the main highway to Algiers. 
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1 hey could see no sign of life any- 
where. 

Colonel Holmes studied the scene 
with mixed emotions. ‘‘The last 
time I saw that highway,” he re- 
marked, “was when my wife and I 
drove along it on our honeymoon.” 

For 15 hours the tiny submarine 
remained below the surface. I'he 
air became so foul a struck match 
would not ignite. I'he men found 
themselves gasping, gulping. Their 
heads pounded; the slightest exer- 
tion brought utter fatigue. But night 
fell at last, and the submarine sur- 
faced. The men climbed to the con- 
ning tower, the night air clearing 
their heads, and waited for the sig- 
nal light to gleam again. 

Eight o’clock came, then nine 
o’clock. The farmhouse remained 
dark. There were a lot of praying 
words used in an unprayerful way. 
Would they have to take 24 hours 
more of this mechanized sewer pipe? 
Lemnitzer groaned, “Something’s 
happened. There’ll be no light,” 

“There will be a light,” said 
Clark, “and I’ll bet $10 on it.” 

All except Holmes accepted his 

Frederick C. Painton fought in France 
in the first World War until put out of 
action by wounds. When he recovered he 
served on the staff of Stars and Stripes, the 
AEF newspaper. Since then he has been 
a newspaperman and a free-lance writer, 
contributing both fiction and nonfiction 
to the magazines. During the paSt year he 
has specialized on the training activities 
of the U. S. Army, and he is now in 
Africa, on assignment for The Reader’s 
Digest, to watch that army in action. His 
trip to Africa proved unpleasantly excit- 
ing; a submarine toi;pedoed the troopship 
he was aboard. Escort vessels saved all 
hands hot killed in the explosion. 


wager. Clark went below for a brief 
nap. At 1 1 no Holmes shook him 
awake. “You win. The light just 
came on.” 

'Fhc crew got the kayaks through 
the torpedo hatch and launched 
them. Keeping close together, tiie 
party headed for shore through a 
chop that drenched them with chill 
spray. Some 500 yards from the 
beach they stopped. Suppose the 
Vichy-controlled police had been 
warned and were lurking in the 
bushes ashore? Were they about to 
walk into a trap? Somebody had to 
go first and make sure of the ground. 

Julius Holmes spoke French the 
best, and knew some of the people 
ashore, so he and commando Cap- 
tain Livingston headed in. If all 
was clear, the others would follow. 
Ten minutes later Holmes’ boat 
grated on the gravel beach. Car- 
bines ready, the two men got out 
and moved cautiously along the 
beach. 

Suddenly they heard someone 
moving in the brush. They whirled, 
guns leveled. 

A voice said in English, “Who’s 
there?” 

“ Who’re you?” countered Holmes. 

“I’m Ridgeway Knight.” 

Ridgeway Knight was an Ameri- 
can vice-consul who had taken part 
in the arrangements for the rendez- 
vous. 

“I’m Julius Holmes. Where’s Bob 
Murphy?” 

(Murphy, the American Consul 
General in North Africa, had been 
instrumental in bringing about the 
meeting.) 

“He’ll be along in a minute. Ev- 
erything’s okay.” 
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Holmes turned to Livingston. 
“Make the signal.” 

Livingston blinked his blue flash- 
light seaward. The signals were, 
“K” for “kerrect” if all was well; 
“F” for “foney” if there was trouble. 
He made the “K” signal in Morse, 
and presently the other kayaks 
came out of the night and the other 
six men stepped ashore. Then the 
signal, “All’s well,” was made to 
the submarine, and its Diesel drone 
died away as it stood offshore. 

To hide the boats, the wet shiv- 
ering men hauled them up to the 
farmhouse and piled them in the 
kitchen. Then they shucked off 
their clothes, spread them out to 
dry, and after a slight meal — ex- 
cited men rarely get hungry — dozed 
until the French party arrived at 7 
o’clock, and the conference began. 

The information obtained was 
priceless. It included the tonnage 
capacity of the ports of Casablanca, 
Algiers, Oran, Tunis; the French 
navy’s plans for preventing a land- 
ing; a list of the places where French 
army resistance would be tough, 
and where it would be only token. 
Special information on airport run- 
ways later proved to be of inestima- 
ble value. 

The sun climbed the sky and 
started down, and still the men 
talked, and figured, and marked the 
maps. 

But General Clark’s luck was 
running out at last. Jerry Wright 
heard a sound that brought him 
quickly out of the house. The wind 
was whistling round the house’s red- 
tiled roof. Waves as tall as a man 
were roaring against the shore. 
Wright knew that no kayak could 
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ever be launched in that foaming 
tumult. He went gloomily back in- 
side. 

Meanwhile, two Arab servants, 
who had that morning been dis- 
missed by the owner of the farm- 
house for safety’s sake, had gone to a 
nearby town and visited the Com- 
missioner of Police. They reported 
that they had seen strange men 
carry big bundles (the boats) to the 
farmhouse. The place had once been 
a smuggler’s hide-out; perhaps it 
was being thus used again. So pres- 
ently a police car was humming 
along the highway toward the ren- 
dezvous. . , . 

The sun dropped into the sea, 
and lights behind the shaded farm- 
house windows lit up the conference 
room. The discussions had about 
reached an end. Only one point re- 
mained to be settled. 

One of the French officers said, 
“It will be necessary to have some 
leader here whom we will all follow. 
I suggest General Henri Honor^ 
Giraud.” 

“But he’s in France,” objected 
Clark, “practically a prisoner.” 

“He must be rescued and brought 
here. He is the only officer who can 
gain the loyalty of the many con- 
flicting factions.” 

Clark agreed, and promised that 
Giraud should be rescued and 
brought to North Africa. (The prom- 
ise was kept — but that is another 
story.) 

Then, in the next room, the tele- 
phone jangled. The conferees jerked 
erect, looked at ?ach other. The 
house owner answered the call, and 
a moment later came rushing into 
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the conference room, his eyes wide 
with fright. 

“The police! They’ll be here in 
five minutes!” 

Most of the French officers — the 
top ones — hurried out. To be dis- 
covered here in these circumstances 
meant being shot for treason. Mo- 
tors roared, gears clashed, and they 
were gone. 

Clark's men hastily stuffed maps 
and papers inside their undershirts. 
They were trapped between the 
\^ichy police and the stormy sea: 
And now the police car roared up, 
Its lights gleaming against the white 
walls of the farmhouse. Where could 
they hide? 

Clark was all for taking literally 
to the woods. Murphy objected; if 
the police got suspicious and made a 
search, the Americans were bound 
to be discovered. 

“There's an empty wine cellar,” 
said Murphy, “You go down there. 
I'll get rid of the police.” 

Clark didn’t like it: a cellar 
seemed like a rat-trap — no room to 
maneuver. But there was now no 
time for anything else. They could 
hear the gendarmes piling out of 
their car. Gripping carbines and 
tommy guns, the eight officers filed 
down into the wine cellar. Murphy 
pulled the doors down flat, put 
boxes over them, then turned to 
meet the police. 

He had one stratagem that might 
work. The conference table was lit- 
tered with half-empty wine bottles 
and cigarette stubs. Two French 
lieutenants in civilian clothes took 
their lives in their hands to pretend 
a drunken party with Murphy and 
Knight. They began singing snatches 


of drinking songs, laughing and 
talking loudly. Thai was the scene 
the Commissioner of Police walked 
in upon a moment later. 

Down in the cellar — it was only 
lo feet square — Clark disposed his 
party behind the stairway and along 
the walls so that casual observation 
from above might not discover them. 
But if the police did come down to 
take a look, then what? General 
Clark’s whispered orders were 
blunt: his men were to shoot to kill. 
Upstairs the situation rapidly 
worsened. They could hear Bob 
Murphy arguing with the C!oinmis- 
sioner. He and a few friends, Mur- 
phy protested, were having a little 
party. Since when was that a crime? 
What would Monsieur le Commis- 
saire think if American police in- 
vaded the privacy of French citizens 
in New York? But the voices were 
coming closer, until they seemed at 
the very cellar door. 

And now the tense silence in the 
cellar was broken by choking gasps. 
Jumbo Courtney was trying to sup- 
press a fit of coughing. The stran- 
gling sounds seemed to his compan- 
ions loud enough to be heard in Al- 
giers. Jumbo struggled desperately. 

“By George!” he gasped. “I’m 
afraid I’ll choke.” 

“Tm afraid you won’t!” said 
Clark, grimly. “But here, chew this 
gum.” 

Jumbo fumbled for the gum, 
chewed desperately. The spasm 
passed. Silence settled on the cellar. 
The men could hear their own 
hearts thudding. 

Above, Murphy was still arguing 
vociferously. Snatches of drunken 
song came from the gallant French 
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lieutenants. A minute took a century 
to pass. 

And then the voices upstairs 
changed tone. The Commissioner of 
Police was not so brusque. Holmes 
heaved a sigh. ‘‘Bob’s got him,” he 
whispered. 

The Commissioner had decided 
there was no smuggling going on. 
Nonetheless, he said, he’d have to 
report to his superior. And, yes, 
without a doubt his superior would 
return to look into the matter fur- 
ther. 

Just then Jumbo started to have 
another spasm of coughing. 

“Chew that gum,” Clark whis- 
pered tensely. 

“I am, sir, but all the sweetness 
has gone out of it.” 

“I don’t wonder,” whispered 
Clark. “I chewed it an hour myself 
before I gave it to you.” 

This was considered very funny 

— but much later. 

At last, however, the footsteps 
faded away, and they heard the 
police car leave. Clark and his 
party ascended, anxious to get to 
the submarine as soon as possible. 
But the surf still pounded on the 
beach. Jerry Wright said, ‘T’d hate 
to have to launch a whaleboat in 
that sea.” 

Yet the mission was now a success 

— if they could only get away with 
the information. 

Clark said: “We’ll try it.” 

A wireless message was sent to 
the submarine: “Stand in as close 
as possible. We’re in trouble and 
will embark immediately.” 

They carried the kayaks down to 
the wind-swept beach. It took a bold 
man even to consider going into 


that roaring sea with a fragile craft 
hardly bigger than a child’s toy 
boat. Clark stripped to his under- 
clothes and, carrying his outer gar- 
ments, walked out into the breakers 
with Livingston. They managed to 
get into the heaving little boat, and 
drove their paddles deep. Then a 
huge wall of water broke over them, 
the kayak upended, and Clark and 
Livingston vanished into a white 
fury of foam. 

A moment later, battered, turned 
end over end by the undertow, 
they came rolling along the beach, 
full of sand, salt water and artistic 
profanity. The others retrieved the 
kayak, but the paddles and the 
General’s clothing were being car- 
ried away by the current. 

Somebody yelled, “Get his 
pants!” 

Wright shouted, “The hell with 
his pants. Get those paddles!” 

They got the paddles. The pants 
are still somewhere in Africa. 

Even Clark was forced to admit 
they couldn’t launch a boat that 
night. And he realized that they * 
might be stranded here for days if 
the wind continued. But he refused 
to return to the cellar, police or no 
police. They would take to the 
woods where a man had a chance 
to shoot his way out. 

So they hid themselves and the 
kayaks among the palms, shivering 
men in underwear, bitterly cold. 
The next day high-command offi- 
cers did sentry-go in their shorts. 
The wind continued unabated, pre- 
venting escape. .. 

The police returned at ii that 
night. The group in the woods, guns 
ready, hid tightly. Murphy greeted 
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the police again, smiling his charm- 
ing smile, talking rapidly and 
smoothly. In the end the police did 
not search the woods. They were 
not satisfied; they said they would 
return in the morning; but for the 
moment they were staved off. 

By 4 a.m. the wind seemed to 
hav^e lessened somewhat, though the 
seas were still mountainous. 

“We’ll try it again,” said Clark. 
His wireless to the submarine this 
time was imperative: “Stand in as 
close as you possibly can.” 

Jumbo, Knight and the two Ficnch 
lieutenants steadied the first kayak. 
Clark and Wright climbed in. Cau- 
tiously the four walked the frail 
craft out into the pounding surf 
until Wright saw a comparatively 
smooth stretch. “Now!” he yelled. 

The four men heaved the boat 
forward, Clark and Wright paddled 
with all their strength. The light 
kayak climbed the side of an on- 
coming wave, hung for an endless 
space almost perpendicular — then 
suddenly went over the hooked crest 
and cleared the surf. 

Captain Wright, steering for the 
submarine, swore hoarsely, “By 
God, 30 years in the navy and I 
wind up in command of a kayak !” 

Meanwhile the others were trying 
to float their boats. General Lem- 
nitzer and Lieutenant Foote used the 
same four-man system of lapnehing, 
but their kayak capsized almost at 
once. Men and boat were hauled 
ashore. They tried again, and this 
time, miraculously, got clear. 

Holmes and Livingston got off 
without accident, 'but Arch Hamblen 
ahd Jumbo Courtney overturned on 


their first attempt. They were the 
last to reach the submarine, and just 
as they did so a gigantic wave 
caught their kayak, lifted it high 
and swept it down upon the sub. 
Crew members snatched the men 
clear, held them while the water 
poured in a torrent off the sub- 
marine’s back. The wave broke the 
kayak in two and swept it away. 

The danger was instantly ap- 
parent. A broken boat ashore with 
its contents scattered along the 
beach — it had contained letters, 
uniforms and a musette bag holding 
the gold — would be a complete be- 
trayal of the Americans’ presence. 
They flashed Murphy a warning to 
clear the beach of all debris. 

Murphy, Knight and the two 
French lieutenants searched the 
beach early in the morning, de- 
stroyed all the boat fragments and 
other debris. 

The sub turned her. bow north 
at a painful four knots — her top 
speed submerged. Clark, anxious to 
get his information to London as 
.soon as possible, decided to risk 
breaking radio silence. He sent a 
message to the nearest British base, 
giving the sub’s course, speed and 
position, and asking that a plane 
be sent out. 

At 3:20 p.m. a Catalina flying- 
boat droned low overhead. An hour 
and a half later Clark and his men 
landed at th? base and flashed the 
news of the great success. Then they 
boarded planes for England. The 
plane carrying Clark ran into every 
kind of difficulty, as though Fate 
at the last minute was reluctant to 
see him through. For hours they 
were completely lost in fog. The 
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plane iced up so badly that at one 
time it staggered along, barely aloft. 
I 1 ie General calls this flight “the 
biggest thrill of the trip.” 

In England, where the other plane 
had arrived right on the nose, there 
was consternation. But Clai'k’s plane 
finally nosed safely down through 
the soup. You could have bought all 
that remained of her gasoline for a 
dime. 

In his North African headquai'- 
ters, where he now commands the 
American Fifth Ai iiiy, 1 gave this 
manuscript to (General Clark to 


check for accuracy, and asked, ‘‘Just 
what did your risky mission accom- 
plish?” 

He considered a moment. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m convinced 
that the information we gained 
saved thousands of American and 
British lives. I won’t name a figure, 
because nobody can say accurately. 
F urlhermoi*e, French troops are now 
fighting bravely and well on our 
front line i)ecausc of plans made in 
that conference. So far as I’m con- 
cerned, these are amjdc n'wards 
for the venture. It was worth the 
risk.” 



Comedy of Errors 

In a training camp washroom at 5:45 in the morning, a corporal was 
shaving. A private at the next basin remarked: “Wonder how the 
news from Tunisia is this morning.” The corporal looked at him 
sourly: “Lisicn, when I joined the army, I put all that behind me, 

seel — The New YorJ^er 

< A WOMAN in the midst of divorce proceedings w^s complaining to a 
friend about the boiing conferences she had to endure witli lawyers. 
“Oh,” said her friend, “don’t talk to me about them! Fve had so 
much trouble over my property that sometimes I wish my husband 

hadll I died. — Waln-r Wmcliell 


A DRAMATIST employed to write stories from the Bible in radio 
form was astonished, at the end of a broadcast, to hear the announcer 
say: 

“Will Cain kill Abel? I’une in at the same time tomorrow morning 

^nd find out. ’ — Albert R. Perkins in Vogue 

A DIGNIFIED Briton was taking home a pair of his wife’s shoes which 
the shoemaker had repaired. No wrapping was supplied, of course, 
and he was carrying them loose. A man opposite him on the bus 
watched him closely and said as he got out: “Not going to let her gad 
about — eh, guv’nor? ” —Manchester Guardian 
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The World of A, Woollcott 


By 


Samuel 1 1 opjf ns Adams 



T o Mr. Pickwick’s roiundity 
acid a pinch of Sheridan White- 
side’s waspish temper and a 
dash of Bernard Shaw’s diabolic wit. 
Lace plentifully with the milk of hu- 
man kindness, add a cupful of t^-eacle 
— and you have the recipe for Alec 
Woollcott. Not that these ingredi- 
ents arc likely to combine again, now 
that our beloved and effervescent 
iriend is gone. For when the “dimes 
Square Seidlitz Powder” (as George 
lean Nathan called him) ceased to 
bubble, something unique and spar- 
kling faded from the American scene. 

When Alec Woollcott was a little 
lx)y in New Jersey he always wanted 
to be kidnaped like Charley Ross; he 
would sit by the roadside for hours 
patiently waiting for the smiling 
man with the bag of candy. Later 
the lonely child grew into a famous 


Samuel Hopkins Adams and Alexander 
Woollcott were contenders for the title of 
“Hamilton’s Most Famous Alumnus.” They 
first met on the campus of ilicir beloved col- 
lege when Woollcott was a freshman and Adams 
was already a trustee; and their friendship con- 
tinued till Woollcott’s death. Mr. Adams has 
written many novels, of which Revelry and 
The Gorgeous Hussy are the best known. Mil- 
lions of Americans remember him gratefully as 
the author of the rollwkin^ movie, It Happened 
One Night. He is now working on a biography of 
Woollcott. 


raconteur and critic, but the need 
tor self-dramatization persisted. Tire- 
lessly, eloquently, he devoted him- 
self to the portrayal ol a character 
known as Alec Woollcott, and suc- 
ceeded in charming an entire genera- 
tion with his vagaries, japes and en- 
thusiasms. 

Nature was a cruel stepmother to 
Alec Woollcott. Me was a puny, 
nearsighted child ; an attack of mumps 
at 13 transformed liim into an obese, 
waddling youth. The oddity of his 
appearance was emphasized by the 
bizarre costumes he favored. At 
Hamilton College he wore a red fez, 
owlish glasses and a turtle-neck 
sweater of a loathsome, putty hue. 
This garb, coupled with his flamboy- 
ant vocabulary, made him the nat- 
ural butt of campus horseplay, to 
which he responded with dogged and 
ineffectual belligerency. “He never 
shirked a fight and never won one,” 
reports Alex Osborn, a classmate. 
Later, as a member of the AEF, he 
showed the same fearlessness under 
fire. During one particularly heavy 
bombardment at Thiaucourt, he lay 
in a shell crater volubly explaining 
to a top sergeant the subtle differ- 
ences between the Camilles of Duse 
and Bernhardt. 
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It was as dramatic critic on The 
New Yor\ Times that Woollcott won 
his reputation as “the most insulting 
and insulted man on Broadway.” 
His reviews were salty and ruthless; 
players and producers feared his 
lash. It was said that if he were mys- 
teriously murdered, ^ the police could 
hold at least 2000 New Yorkers on 
suspicion. Once when he was diet- 
ing, one victim of his criticism said 
to another: “1 see where Woollcott 
has dropped 100 pounds.” Asked the 
other: “On whom?” 

Yet Woollcott’s tongue and pen 
were not always barbed. The night 
he saw Thornton Wilder’s moving 
[)lay, Chir Town, the producers found 
him scaled on a fire escape in the 
theater alley sobbing. “Pardon me, 
Mr. Woollcott,” one of them said, 
“Will you endorse the play?” 

Woollcott rose to his feet. “Cer- 
tainly not!” he blubbered. “It 
doesn’t need it. I’d as soon think of 
endorsing the Twenty-Third Psalm!” 

Woollcott had a gargantuan appe- 
tite for friendship. Edna Ferber 
once remarked that he had 800 inti- 
mate friends. A brilliant company of 
artists, writers and actors thronged 
his apartment, which Dorothy Par- 
ker dubbed “Wit’s End,” there to 
take fearful and affectionate lashings 
from their host, lolling day-long in 
gaudy pajamas. “Hello, Repulsive,” 
was his favorite greeting; “Get the 
hell out of here, you bore me,” his 
fond farewell. Not everyone could 
take it. Edna Ferber, her first pas- 
sion having cooled, stated that she 


was “getting damned sick of this New 
Jersey Nero who mistook his pina- 
fore for a toga.” Another bosom 
friend, surfeited perhaps with Wooll- 
cott’s monologues, called him “an 
exploding gravy-bomb.” Yet they 
all clung to him, magnetized by the 
mad waggeries that went on at Wit’s 
End, with ‘"‘Big Nemo” as ring- 
master. 

Woollcott dearly loved to gamble; 
high-stake games of cribbage, poker 
and anagrams nine letters long were 
his favorite relaxations. He suffered 
acutely while losing, and would warn 
his companions: “My doctor forbids 
me to play unless I win.” At a meet- 
ing of the Thanatopsis Literary and 
Inside Straight Club — a gang of 
poker bandits which included Hcy- 
wood Broun, Herbert I 3 ayard Swope 
and Franklin P. Adams — Woollcott 
once lost $3000 and flew into a tan- 
trum of heroic proportions. Yet he 
could drop $200,000 in the stock 
market and remark with equanimity: 
“A broker is a man who runs your^ 
fortune into a shoestring.” 

This overgrown Figaro took a 
prankish delight in embarrassing his 
friends. Dorothy Parker’s husband, 
Alan Campbell, once gave Wooll- 
cott’s name as a reference when 
opening a charge account at Wana- 
maker’s. Woollcott obliged with the 
following: “Gentlemen: Mr. Alan 
Campbell, the present husband of 
Dorothy Parker, has given my name 
as a reference in Ris attempt to open 
an account at your store. I hope that 
you will extend this credit to him. 
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Surely Dorothy Parker’s position in 
American letters is such as to make 
shameful the petty refusals which 
she and Alan have encountered at 
many hotels, restaurants and depart- 
ment stores. What if you never get 
paid? Why shouldn't you stand 
your share of the expense?” 

In self-defense, perhaps, Woollcott 
cultivated a deliberate rudeness to- 
ward importunate hero uorshipers. 
Once after a lecture in Utica a mem- 
ber of the audience rose to recall: 
“When we were kids 1 used to ride 
on your sled.” Woollcott glared at 
the man. “I never owned a sled — 
and if I did, you couldn’t buy a ride.” 

A women’s club group presented a 
citation to Woollcott, who accepted 
it silently and bowed. “Only a bow?” 
chided the chairman. “Won’t you 
say just one word?” Woollcott 
nodded, fixed the group with a cold 
stare, and uttered one word: “Coo.” 

rhis acerbity gave way to s) m- 
pathy and understanding when Alec 
sat down for a heart-to-heart talk 
with a friend. I'hen all exhibitionism 
dropped from him. As he once con- 
fided to me: “Sam, I never pose ex- 
cept in public.” 

Conversely, he never performed a 
kindness except in private. Almost 
secretively he sent three y^ung men 
through college, and he was con- 
stantly handing out cash to actors 
and writers who had seen better days. 
Nor would he accept repayment. 
“Pass it along tp someone else who 
needs it,” he would grunt. Once he 
received $1000 for an hour’s talk. 


and promptly gave half of it to The 
Seeing Eye, his favorite philan- 
thropy; the remainder he donated to 
a local school of which he knew 
nothing except that some good peo- 
ple were struggling to support it. 
Dorothy Parker, by no means given 
to saccharine sentiment, said of 
Woollcott : “I le has done more secret 
good than anyone I know.” 

Like Horace, Woollcott had a kind 
of Sabine farm — an island on Lake 
Bomoseen, Vermont, to which he 
retreated for contemplation and rest. 
But he could not bear to be alone 
for more than half an hour, so he 
would dispatch letters and telegrams 
summoning his friends with such 
tempting calls as: “I'he autumn col- 
ors can’t last, and neither can I. 
Come.” In response to such an invi- 
tation, Harpo Marx once arrived at 
Woollcott’s place in an aged and de- 
crepit jalopy. Woollcott stared at it. 
“What’s this?” he asked. Harpo said: 
“That’s my town car.” Alec nodded. 
“The town, I take it, was Pompeii.” 

At Bomoseen the chief outdoor 
sport was croquet. The host wielded 
a mean mallet and took a perverse 
delight in transforming this spinster- 
ish sport into a greejisward Monte 
Carlo. The stakes ran high, and the 
losers — frequently Moss Hart and 
George Kaufman — would sit on 
the sidelines audibly saying mean 
things about their host. But when 
the game was over they would ten- 
derly lift his boneless 230-pound 
carcass into a rickshaw and drag him 
coolie-fashion around the island. 
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Woollcott, a gallant trencherman 
and lover of rich pastries, limited his 
exercise to a morning dip in the lake. 
Once, viewing a ski meet at Siin 
Valley, he took out a memo-pad and 
wrote: “Remind self never to go 
skiing.’’ 

"J’hc man was terrifically senti- 
menial, esj)ccially about birthdays 
and Christmas. He sent telegrams or 
letters to many of his friends on 
their birthdays, and was deeply hurt 
unless he received similar remem- 
brances in return. To insure a good 
haul, he sometimes sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to 20 selected friends; 
“Another milestone in American 
literature is approaching. January 
19th is my birthday, in case a sudden 
flood of sentiment should seek ex- 
pression in gifts of cash or certified 
checks.” 

The so-called proprieties bothered 
Woollcott not at all. The Gotham 
Hotel in New York, where he lived 
during the last few years, had a rule 
barring dogs. One day his friend Ina 
Claire came to call, and the desk 
clerk announced her. “Send her up,” 
said Woollcott. “I can’t,” said the 
unhappy clerk, “she has a dog.” 
“Either Miss Claire’s dog comes up,” 
said Woollcott, “or I’m coming 
down. And I’m in my pajamas.” The 
dog came up. 

Even at the White House, where 
he was a frequent visitor, Woollcott’s 
manners were uninhibited. Mrs. 
Roosevelt referred to him as her 
“most interesting guest,” but the 
President sometimes showed annoy- 


ance at Woollcott’s brashness. “Did 
you get tiiat last batch of mystery 
stories I sent you?” bellowed Alec 
across the room at the President. 
“No,” said FDR shortly, quietly 
adding to his secretary: “I did, but 
I’m not going to give him the satis- 
faction of Icuing him know it.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt once said to him 
quite seriously: “Alec, 1 don’t un- 
derstand how you find the time and 
energ)^ to do all the things you do, 
and gel around to so many places.” 

“My Days!” murmured Wooll- 
cott, suppressing a chuckle. 

Ilis influence on public taste was 
enormous; a blurb from Woollcott 
could “make” a book or play. James 
Hilton’s Good-bye^ Mr, Chips was 
kicking around the remnant counter 
when Woollcott discovered it; an 
enthusiastic radio puff lifted it to the 
top of the best-seller list. Woollcott’s 
own anthologies. The Woollcott 
Reader and While Rome Burns^ were 
tremendously successful; the latter, 
sold over 250,000 copies. Other crit- 
ics, envious no doubt, pointed out 
that Mr. Woollcott’s taste some- 
times ran to fudge. The most envi- 
ous among them, hearing the Town 
Crier read touchingly from Little 
Women, referred to him as “Louisa 
M. Woollcott.” 

Often condemned as a sentimen- 
talist, Woollcott was in reality the 
enemy of exaggerated whimsy; in 
Shouts and'Mumy^rs\it broke many a 
lance against overcuteness, especially 
in advertising copy. He blenched at 
such coy nomenclature as “Dry- 
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Dees” (a comfy dlaj-Jcr, invented 
oddly enough by a Mrs. Allsop) and 
“No-Tum-Suk” (a preparation to 
discourage babies from sucking their 
thumbs). But his special hate was 
reserved for “Bekkus Buddy” (a 
breakfast food) and a chain of gro- 
cery stores called “Heepie Cheepie.” 
Yes, the age can be grateful to this 
man who dared give simpering adver- 
tisers a kicksy-wicksy in the pantsy- 
wantsy. 

In 1932, when he was 45, Wooil- 
cott made his stage debut in } 3 rief 
Moment — and stole the show. Next 
season he got a larger part in Wine of 
Choice. 7 'hc play wasn’t doing so 
well, so the cast agreed to take a pay 
cut. That is, all but Woollcott, who, 
iiidging correctly that the customers 
came to see him, demanded a raise in 
salary. He got it, too — a feat which 
caused Ilarpo Marx to observe: “Alec 
is a dreamer with a fine sense of 
double-entry bookkeeping.” 

His greatest role in the theater was 
that of Sheridan Whiteside in the 
West Coast production of The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, Moss Hart and 
George Kaufman, the authors, en- 
dowed the central character with the 
more poisonous aspects of WooII- 
cott’s personality. It delighted Alec 
to portray himself nightly to packed 
houses, and to read revfews de- 
scribing him as “despot” and “sad- 
ist.” Once, however, while making 
a curtain speech, he said: “It’s not 
true that the role of the obnoxious 
Sheridan Whiteside was patterned 


alter me. Whiteside is merely a 
composite of the better qualities of 
the play’s two authors.” 

Burdened with ills of the flesh, 
Woollcott made a comedy of them 
and refused to abaic the tempo or 
intensity of his life. Until the last he 
was his own infuriating, affected, 
brilliant, generous self. Advised by 
his doctor that coffee and conversa- 
tion were bad for his heart, he con- 
tinued to drink 40 cups a day and 
talk with undiminished unction half 
the night. When his friends pro- 
tested this recklessness, Woollcott 
said that he could sec no profit in a 
life spent in cotton w'ool. The end 
came, last February, much as he 
would have wished it; almost in the 
very act and excitement of his fa- 
vorite occupation — talking. Only 
the day before, he had made arrange- 
ments for a new series of broadcasts 
in which he was to celebrate obscure 
acts of heroism and courage in every- 
day life. 

Alexander Woollcott’s importance 
is not as a radio commentator, actor 
or critic. His secret — though he 
made no mystery of it; indeed, he 
spent his days trying to convey it to 
the world at large — was his extraor- 
dinary rapture with life. He was 
forever seeking new adjectives and 
new means to describe life’s incom- 
parable sparkle, so that everybody 
to whom he talked might at least 
partially live it with him. He insisted 
upon making every hour an adven- 
ture in friendship and originality. 
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JVhere Is All Our Food Going ? 

Condensed from The AnK'iic.m Magazine 
Edward R, Stet/inius, Jr. 

Lend-I/'asc Aclministralor 


F ood siiortaoes have begun to 
be felt in the United States, 
and the pinch will grow more 
severe in the year to come. This 
seems almost incredible in America, 
the land of plenty. Did we not raise 
the biggest crop of foods in our his- 
tory in 1942? What has happened to 
this vast supply? 

It is hani to understand, and when 
people don’t understand a situation, 
rumors flourish. The rumor I have 
heard most frequently is that Uncle 
Sam, acting under Lend-Lease, is 
spreading our good American food 
about the world with a foolish and 
lavish hand. “No steak at the butch- 
er’s today. I hear they are sending 
most of the beef to Russia.” . . . 
“Butter and eggs are awfully high 
^nd scarce. They say we’re sending 
just shiploads to England.” 

Such rumors are mostly innocent, 
grumbling talk, but in them lurk the 
elements of danger, cruelty and 
death — danger to our success in the 
war; cruelty to millions of our allies 
who are now living close to starva- 
tion; and possible death to many 
thousands of American boys through 
prolongation of the war. 

The best way to deal with such 


rumors is to give the facts. As Lend- 
Lease Administrator I will, so to 
speak, open up the books and tell you 
just how much of each kind of food 
wc are send i n g a broad , I o which coun- 
tries it is going, and why. 

Let’s l(X)k first at beef, which has 
probably caused more talk than any- 
thing else. In 1942 we Lend-Lcased 
and sent abroad, chiefly to England, 
18,000,000 pounds of beef. That 
seems a lot — until we look at Amer- 
ica’s total 1942 supply, which was 
over 9,000,000,000 pounds. In other 
words, out of every 500 pounds of 
beef at home, Lend-Lease sent one 
pound abroad. 

Nor is that all the story. We have, 
large forces in Australia and New 
Zealand. To save time and shipping, 
these two countries, through recip- 
rocal Lend-Lease, supplied our troops 
last year with 25,000,000 pounds of 
beef — 7,000,000 more than we fur- 
nished to all Lend-Lease countries. 

Then where has our beef gone? It 
has gone to our armed forces at home 
and overseas, and to those (chiefly 
war workers) who now have more 
money to spend, ^ 

The armed forces in 1942 bought 
about 1 1 percent of our entire beef 
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supply, some of it as reserve for fu- 
ture campaigns. Our hard- 1 raining, 
hard-fighting men in the services 
need beef, like beef and eat a lot 
of it. 

In 1939 the average American fac- 
tory worker earned $23.02 a week. 
In November 1942 vastly increased 
numbers of workers were making an 
average of $3().78 a week. They 
could not spend tliis extra money on 
such things as cars, radios and refrig- 
erators, so they are spending it ‘for 
food, and for choicer food. Farmers 
also have larger avciage net incomes, 
and arc buying more store food. 
Americans, when they have more 
money, buy more meat, milk, cream, 
butter, eggs and p<Rihry. 

We have sent no veal abroad. In 
1942 we sent about 4,000,000 pounds 
of lamb and mutton (less than half of 
one percent of our supply), but our 
troops have received more than that 
from Australia and New Zealand. 
Lend-Lease, however, has sent our 


allies certain other foods in quanti- 
ties large enough to affect our short- 
ages at home. The great bulk of 
Lend-Lease foods shipped in 1942 
consisted of pork, milk prcxlucts, edi- 
ble fi\ts and oils, and eggs. In the first 
part of the year most of the food 
went to tmgland; then the emphasis 
began to shift toward Russia. China 
has made no request for Lend-Lease 
food supplies. 

Last year we shipped more than a 
billion pounds of pork to our allies, 
ten percent of our y\nicrican supply. 
That was a lot of pork — enough to 
fill 55 big freight steamers carrying 
10,000 tons each. 

It helped to strengthen and en- 
courage the Russian army in its pro- 
digious battles. Russian soldiers ap- 
preciate an occasional treat of Ameri- 
can pork sausage; lacking butter, 
they often spread American lard on 
their black bread ; in subzero weather 
soldiers fighting in isolated posts fre- 
quently carry a chunk of American 
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fat'back as a battle ration to cat with 
their bread. 

Incidentally, practically every bit 
of food we send to Russia is for the 
Russian army. 

In milk products, Lend-Lease 
shipped during 1942 the equivalent 
of some two billion quarts, or one 
thirtieth of our tola! milk supply. 
Most of it was sent as condensed or 
evaporated milk, dry skim milk and 
cheese. We are sending these large 
amounts of milk products for two 
main reasons: because our allies are 
very short of them and badly need 
milk nourishment to maintain health 
and fighting fitness, and because 
cheese and dried milk are economical 
forms in which to transport food 
value in terms of cargo space. 

The facts about butter are simple: 
In 1942 we shipped via Lend-Lease 
about 17,000,000 pounds, or less 
than one in every 100 of our supply. 
All of it went to the Russian army. 
It is enough to give each Russian sol- 
dier American butter on his black 
bread once a week. 

That is no luxury. Heat-producing 
fats are essential to men fighting in 
Russia’s withering winters. 

We also shipped to England and 
Russia large quantities of lard, vege- 
table oils, cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil, valuable as a source of warmth 
in both countries. This partly ac- 
counts for our shortages in fats, but 
another important factor is their use 
in making explosives. 

Last year we sent abroad, chiefly 
to England and Russia, the equiva- 


lent of 450,000,000 dozen eggs, or 
ten percent of our supply. Most of it 
was shipped in the form of dried 
egg powder. This product contains 
])ractically all the nourishment of 
fresh eggs but takes up only about 
one seventh as much space. It keeps 
well, requires no refrigeration and is 
easy to handfe. It is not a luxury 
food, but it has been most welcome. 
The Englishman gets an average of 
three domestic eggs-in-shell each 
month. Our dried eggs supply him 
with the equivalent of an additional 
four eggs a month. Lend-Lease is also 
shipping — in smaller quantities — 
canned and frozen fish; canned vege- 
tables, fruits and juices; and corn 
and wheat products. 

That is the picture. In 1942 we 
sent our allies less than six percent, 
by value, of our supply. But it was 
ol incalculable value to them. 

At present we are sending more 
of some items and less of others 
than this time last year. No exact 
predictions can be made, because 
we cannot be sure just what ship- 
ping will be available. Nor can we 
say how soon or how deeply we 
will enter the starving countries of 
Europe. Wherever we go, we must 
be prepared to move in rapidly with 
food in the wake of our armies. 

Whatever happens, Lend-Lease 
hopes to take a much bigger share 
of our food supplies than it did last 
year. Russia’s problem is acute. The 
Germans have been in possession of 
the Ukraine, the Crimea and the 
North Caucasus — lands producing 
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two thirds of Russia’s normal food 
supply. The foods we send may make 
all the difference between whether 
the Russians advance or retreat. 

Government food experts estimate 
that our armed forces will take about 
twice as much food this year as in 
1942. This means more severe short- 
ages and stricter rationing. Even so, 
Americans will continue to have one 
of the most nutritious diets of any 
people in the world. 

Our sending of food abroad is not 


an act of charity. It is plain decency, 
common sense, and self-interest. Less 
than three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars’ worth in 1942, and a relatively 
small part of our supply, that food 
was one of the most important weap- 
ons in this past critical year of war. It 
has helped England and Russia to 
hold out. It has so tipped the balance 
as to bring victory years nearer than 
it might otherwise have been, thus 
saving the lives of countless thou- 
sands of American soldiers and sailors. 
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Young bride to husband: Of course it 
doesn’t taste like your mother’s cook- 
ing. In her day she could get it out of 

cans. (Cartoon by l.ichty) 

Oscar Levant's description of the point 
system: I point to what I want and the 
grocer says I can’t have it. 

(WOR broadcast) 

I like my new job. Having a won- 
derful time-and-a-half (rhii Baker) . . . 
WAVES — the girls who go down to 

the sea in slips. (Charlie McCarthy) 

A Princeton student left class to go 
to the washr(X)m the other day and 
missed his entire sophomore year. 

(Bennett Cerf) 

At a USO dance a girl noticed a 
sailor wearing an unusual identification 
bracelet. She took hold of his wrist 
and read the engraved warning: 
“Hands off! He’s mine I Margaret.’’ 

(Naomi Sweeney in Fort Worth Star-Telegratn) 


It takes two to make a marriage — 
a single girl and an anxious mother. 

(Oiiffy’s Variety — WJZ) 

She thinks an ounce of suggestion is 
worth a pound of lure. (Mary Meyer) 

Pen portrait: Westbrook Pegler, 
frothing at the typewriter, (jay Frankim) 

English slang version of cradle-to- 
grave security programs: womb-to- 

tOmb plans. {Neu/sweel() 

An Ellendalc, N. D., paper headed 
the wedding this way: Ellen dale 
Girl Made Sergeant: Also Weds. 

{Editor & Publisher) 

Advertisement in a South Carolina 
newspaper: Lost. Fox terrier. Reward 
offered: one can of sliced pineapple, 
ration value 16 points. 

When a customer ordered the $3 
dinner, the waiter in a Washington 
restaurant responded: “On white or 

rye, sir?’’ (Leonard Lyon») 
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W HATEVER you may think ol the 
Machine Age and its signilicance, 
it was recently my privilege to hear a 
really eloquent minority report on the 
subject. A wonderful metal contraption 
m a restaurant window was stirring up 
pancakes, plopping them onto moving 
griddles, turning them at the proper 
instant and all but eating them. To me 
the exhibition seemed pretty clear 
proof of mankind’s continued progress, 
and I was having some more or less pro- 
found thoughts about it all when I 
noticed a buxom colored mammy in the 
little crowd of spectators. 

The gestures of the dear old ladv, in- 
dicative of deep sorrow, even of horror 
and utter despair, were accompanied 
by a steady flow of mutterings. Edging 
closer, I found that she was repeating 
over and over to herself: “Dey’ll nevah 
be light! Dcy’ll nevah be light! Nevah 
in God's worl will dey be light!*’ 

Will Cuppy 

The newcomer to our quiet corner 
of Maine didn’t quite fit in. His car 
was a little too big and shinv; his clothes 
were a little too Country Club; his 
advances were a shade too effusive — 
and just a touch condescending. How- 
ever, when he asked where he might 
get wood for his fireplace, we told him 
pleasantly to try at George Ticknor’s, 
down the road. 

So he stopped his car in front of 
Ticknor’s place and blew the horn. 
After a while, he blew it again, longer. 
Eventually George strolled around from 
the back of the house. When he got 


whthm earshot our new neighbor called, 
an edge of impatience in his voice: 
“Look, I’m in a hurry. I hear you take 
orders for firewood.” 

(jcorge "Eicknor looked the man over 
— the man and his car. Finally he 
spoke: 

“Well, I do have some firewood. And 
sometimes I accommodate my friends. 
But,” and his voice grew crisper, “I 
dunno’s I ever took orders from any- 
body in my life.” 

Whereupon he turned his back and 
walked away. The essence of Maine, 1 

like to ihink. — Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 

On a mountain road near Wooton, 
Kentucky, I met a big woman leading 
a tiny donkey loaded with rugs. 

“Did you make all those rugs.?” 1 
’asked. 

“Yes, I did, an’ a heap more. Last 
year I wove a cow.” 

I followed her to the Community 
Center to learn the meaning of her 
amazing statement. There 1 saw the 
director examine the rugs and say to 
her, “Well, Molly, you’ve made some 
mighty pretty rugs. I’ll take 20 of ’em. 
Now tell me what you’ve been hanker- 
ing for while you’ve done all this 
work.” 

“Well, Mr. Deaton, I was a-hopin’ I 
had wove a porker.” 

And a porker she got. She put it in 
a gunny sack wifti holes for its nose and 
feet, swung it up on the donkey’s back, 
hoisted herself on board and rode off 
up the mountain trail. 
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“And what about the cow she says 
she wove?” I asked the director. 

“Well, ma’am, the women up Woo- 
ton Creek come here for old cloth. 
They dip it in dyes they have made 
from berries and root juices, and then 
weave these rugs from pat terns handed 
down for generations from their Scot- 
tish and Irish ancestors. Last year this 
woman made 45 rugs. She had her 
heart set on a cow, and she got a choice 
one. She was telling the truth when she 
said she ‘wove a cow.’ ” — Zylpha S. Morton 

In July 1940 I enlisted in the air 
corps and was sent to Barksdale Field, 
Louisiana, for my basic training. When 
I headed for the mess hall, I found sev- 
eral other newcomers sitting outside it 
waiting for the doors to open. As I 
joined them, a tall, skinny fellow, fresh 
from the hills of North T.ouisiana, got 
up to look through the window to see 
wliat we had for supper. After consid- 
erable scrutiny he turned to the crowd 
and said, “Oh, boyl Pie for supper.” 
Someone asked, “Sure ’nuf, what 
kind?” At this the discoverer, with a 
pained expression and no little indigna- 
tion, answered, “ ’Tater pie, of course; 
how many kinds of pie you think they 

S?’ — Master Sgt, Joseph U. Muth 

In a barren farming region of the 
Southwest I came upon a place that 
stood out like an oasis. Russian olive 
and cottonwood trees clustered about 
the little house, freshly painted white 
with blue doors and trim. Zinnias and 
marigolds grew in neat beds, 

I introduced myself to thc,,i»wner, 
and tried to draw him out. He told of 
the methods he had used, but that 
didn’t explain the contrast between liis 
place and those of his neighbors. 
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“I guess you’re just a natural-born 
farmer,” I said at last. 

“Shucks,” he answered, “I’m no 
farmer. I’m a stereotyper. Came here 
for my health. I’m O.K. now. I could 
draw down $80 a week as foreman in 
the old shop if I was a mind to.” 

He paused, then said hesitantly: “I 
guess you’ll understand. See that grave- 
stone over there?” He pointed to a 
clump of shrubbery, and I saw the little 
stone. “My wife’s there. She died a 
year after we moved out here. But she s 
made this place. It’s not study and it’s 
not hard work that have done the job. 
It’s because my heart is in this farm. 
There’s a verse I learned in Sunday 
school: ‘Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.’ She was my 
treasure. . , . And, buddy, I’m no 
guy to speak at patriotic rallies, though 
I served in the last war, but I wish 
everybody in the U. S. A. would think 
where their treasure is.” 

■— Nelson Antrim Crawford 

At THE last big election, in a town in 
New Mexico, an old Mexican was stand- 
ing near the curb on the public square, 
watching a political rally. The principal 
candidate was a notorious rabble-rouser. 
He hopped about excitedly, giving or- 
ders to his henchmen, complaining of 
this and that, waving his arms to real 
or imaginary friends in the crowd, 
and in every way trying to call atten- 
tion to himself. 

“Who is that?” I asked the old Mexi- 
can. 

un hombre de muchas pulgas^^'* 
he replied, in as pat a political comment 
as I’ve heard in many a day. 

— Stanley Walker 

^ “He’s a Irian with many fleas.” 
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I. AST YbAR T Visited ail isolated mis- 
sion station maintained by the Baptist 
(dnirch for the benefit ot the fishermen, 
tiappers and moss-gatlierers living in 
the great Atchaialaya Swamp of Lou- 
isiana. While 1 was there, a shrimp 
lugger laden with both passengers and 
produce glided past. 1 he wife of the 
head of the mission looked after it with 
joyous eyes, and tlien turned to me. 

“ riiat lugger will go on down the 
bayou to Plaquemine,” she said, ‘‘and, 
if they’re a mind to, the passengers can 
get on a t'ivcr steamer there that’ll 
take them straight to New Orleans. 
At New Orleans they can get a bigger 
steamer that’ll take them across the 
Gulf; they can go to Mexico and South 
America; and then they can go on and 
on. Why, you can go anywhere on earth 

J'ront a bayOuF^ — Frances Parkinson Ki>cs 

wSoME YEARS ago I was spending the 
summer in a part of Maryland not noted 
for the fertility of its soil. I stofnl 
watching an old patriarch laboring with 
his son and two granddaughters in a 
cabbage patch. It was hard to find the 
young plants among the rocks. 1 should 
have known better th.ui to address the 
proud old Scot as I did : 

“Tell me, what can you raise m these 
rocky hills.?’’ 

With a withering look at me he 
straightened. Slowly he wiped the back 
of one gnarled, sweated fist across the 
firm lips, and then he spat the answer: 

“Mcill’’ — Murruy 1.. Wagner 

“It could only happen in Califor- 
nia!’’ I gasped, when a magnificent lim- 
ousine driven by a liveried chaufleur 
pulled up, and out popped a perspiring 


youngster in a messenger boy’s uniform 
with a telegram lor me. 

It was an invitation to a cocktail party 
the next afternoon. The hostess would 
send her car around for me. 

At the appointed hour, the car came. 
It was the same car and chauffeur of 
the day before. “You see,’’ explained 
my hostess, “our son Teddy decided to 
spend his summer vacation working lor 
the telegraph company. Every morning 
thev start him out with a stack of mes- 
sages, and every evening by five he’s in 
need of help with a pile of messages 
still undelivered. His father gets furi- 
ous, but 1 lend him the car and that is 
how our fellow townsmen have a deliv- 
ery service of such splendor for their 
telegrams.’’ 

Last month I stopped by on my way 
through the same town. Three years 
seemed to have made no difference. The 
.same magnificent limousine pulled up. 
Out stepped my hostess. From a stack 
of messages in her hand she gave me one. 

“I’eddy’s in the marines,’’ she ex- 
plained. “His father’s in Washington. 
Our chauffeur is a major, and the tele- 
grafih company is terribly short of help. 
Sign here, please.” —Mill Gross 

In 192^, when Herbert Hoover was 
president of Better Homes in America 
(before it had become a department of 
Purdue University), that organization 
offered a prize for the best definition of 
a “better home” to be written by a 
school child. The award was won by a 
Tennessee mountain lad, who wrote: 
“A ‘better home’ is a place my dad is 
proud to support, my mother loves to 
take care of, and*we like to be in. It is a 
place to grow old in.” — Mane M. Meloncy 





Our Plan for Postwar Germany 

Condensed from "I’he American Mercury 
Klngsbmy Smith 


I F Anifrica’s official planners h«ive 
their way, the German people 
are to be given one more chance 
after this war to prove they can be- 
come peaceful, cooperative mem- 
bers of a sane society of nations. Hut 
this time the Germans will have to 
learn to be good the haid way. 
Strict control for an indefinite period 
of years, under a jx)licy of stern but 
just treatment, is the objective en- 
visaged by Washington officials. 

These plans, of coutsse, are still in 
a state of formulation. Some of the 
views expressed in this article repre- 
sent ideas rather than concrete plans. 
New developments may change 
them. With these reservations in 
mind, the following is presented as 
the American program for the [x>st- 
war treatment of Germany: 

After the occupation of Germany 
by Allied forces, under the terms of 
unconditional surrender, the first 
step will be the establishment of a 
military government by the com- 
mander of the occupying forces. Its 
purpose will be: first, to safeguard 
the occupying forces and to main- 
tain a favorable military situation; 
and second, to J^reserve law and 
order among the civilian population. 


As, soon as Germany has been 
completely occupied, a supreme 
Allied military and civil govern- 
ment should take over. I'his govern- 
ment would control the administra- 
tion of Germany; supervise the total 
disarmament of its air, land and sea 
forces; direct the decentralization of 
its industries and readjustment of its 
economic life. 

While it is anticipated that the 
preliminary military government 
will be a joint Allied undertaking, 
the American government is pre- 
paring to handle the problem alone 
if necessary. Army officers and civil- 
ian experts who have had consider- 
able experience in government, speak 
German well and have been ac- 
quainted with that country in the 
past are being trained to act as 
“civil affairs officers.” The War De- 
partment alone is planning to train 
more than looo top administrators 
to help govern Germany. 

I'hese American Gauleiters are be- 
ing prepared at the U. S. Army 
School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, created in 
May 1942. Two classes of 150 each 
have already been graduated after a 
four months’ course. 


Copyright Thr /1mrrican<iMercury, Inc.^ 570 Lexington Ave,t N. Y, C, 
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The course includes not only the 
laws, customs, economy and psychol- 
ogy of the German people, but the 
preparation of definite plans for 
taking over specific areas. For exam- 
ple, if an American general should 
occupy Hamburg, a plan will be 
available for establishment of mili- 
tary government there, along with 
the trained administrators who helped 
prepare the plan. 

These Americans are being taught 
that the best results will be obtained 
“by a policy of justice, honor and 
humanity,” that a military occupa- 
tion “marked by harshness, injustice 
or oppression” will leave “lasting 
resentment” in the hearts of the 
German people and will “sow the 
seeds of future war.” 

Special military police for Ger- 
many also are being trained by the 
War Department at Fort Custer, 
Michigan. Our navy, too, is pre- 
paring contingents for service in Ger- 
many. In addition, keymen in the 
State and Treasury Departments, 
the Board of Economic Warfare and 
several other governmental agencies 
are being carefully selected for special 
training as technical experts. 

It is intended that these adminis- 
trators and technical experts will 
continue to work with the supreme 
Allied government that succeeds 
the military government. 

The military government’s first 
step, American planners believe, 
must be the quick roundup, trial and 
punishment of war criminals. It is 
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feared that otherwise the people of 
the conquered territories, where 
Quislings and local Nazis have cocip- 
erated with the Germans, will take 
matters into their own hands. One 
Fighting French spokesman esti- 
mated that a million people might 
be killed in France alone unless 
proper preventive measures are taken. 

Another reason for swift and piti- 
less action against the war criminals 
is to convince the German people 
that their leaders can no longer es- 
cape retribution for starting wars. 

Plans are now under way for the 
establishment of a United Nations 
commission to investigate war crimes. 
Its members may also serve on the 
United Nations court which will 
try the higher German officials, in- 
cluding Nazi party leaders responsi- 
ble for the barbaric slaughter of Jews 
in Europe. It is intended that every 
high-ranking Nazi, including Hit- 
ler, Goring and Goebbels, shall be 
brought to immediate trial. 

As for Hitler, it is considered 
highly probable that he will commit 
suicide. If he is captured, the Amer- 
ican government will favor trying 
him before a United Nations tribunal 
on charges of mass murder, with exe- 
cution by a firing squad if found 
guilty. 

German army generals who per- 
mitted war crimes in occupied terri- 
tories under their command will not 
escape punishme?nt. And the Ameri- 
can government has been compiling 
an “atrocity list” of Gestapo men, 
SS troops and other German agents 
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cliargcd with perpetrating crimes 
against the peoples of conc] tiered 
countries. Other governments arc 
compiling their own lists. 

T here are to be no deals of expe- 
diency with Nazis, and all parly 
leaders will immediately be removed 
from public oflke. On the other 
hand, since many German public 
servants were compelled to become 
associated with ll\e Nazis in order to 
exist, it is intended to retain muck 
o( the civilian personnel ot the pub- 
lic services and police forces of 
(iermany — men who can be relied 
on to do their work loyall) under 
strict control. 

Parali.fl with these early occu- 
pational moves will be measures tor 
the immediate and total disaimament 
of Germany, except for small arms 
required by the police force to main- 
tain civil order. German civil avia- 
tion will be allowed to train only a 
small number of pilots. The number 
of airfields will be limited and placed 
under close Allied super\'ision. Allied 
air forces will be stationed at the 
main German airdromes. 

Because discharged soldiers of a 
defeated nation are ripe for revo- 
lution, many German soldiers will 
be kept mobilized temporarrily and 
used as labor battalions to help re- 
build the devastated areas not only 
of their own country but of the 
countries invaded or bombed by 
Germany. * 

As part of the disarmament of 
Germany and the drastic reduction 


oi its overdeveloped war industries, 
it is considered necessary to remove 
a great deal of machinery. Most of 
this will be given to the conquered 
nations, to replace the machinery 
either taken or destroyed by the 
Germans. German industries left 
intact will be prohil)iicd from manu- 
facturing inuniiions or implements 
of war oi any kind. 

Germany will not be permitted to 
rearm, secretly or otherwise, for a 
very long time. T’hcre will be no 
“token” army that can be used as 
the nucleus for training an officer 
class, nor will the Germans be al- 
lowed to hold maneuvers with un- 
armed troops using mock guns and 
tanks - one of the mistakes the 
Allies made the last time. 

While our officials are determined 
that Germany shall never again 
become the dominant military power 
in I'mrope, it is not planned to de- 
prive the Germans forever of sharing 
in the work of an international police 
force. When they have proved that 
they have permanently renounced 
their belief in militarism as an in- 
strument of national policy they can 
be allowed to play their proportion- 
ate share in the collective security 
system that is designed to maintain 
world peace. This is something they 
cannot hope for, however, in less 
than a generation of good behavior. 

America’s planners intend to 
limit relief measures in Germany to 
the minimum required to prevent 
revolution and chaos. There is no 
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disposition to play Santa Claus. 
Furthermore, the people of Nazi- 
conquered territories have a priority 
on our relief resources. In the inter- 
est of lasting peace and a stable 
woild order, however, it is felt that 
we must prevent famine, disease 
and economic chaos in Germany. 

d'his will mean fo(xi and medical 
supplies during the emergency period 
after occupation of the country. It 
may mean seeds and fertilizer to help 
them plant crops. Ihc sooner they 
can grow enough to eat, the sooner 
we can stop sending food. Wlien har- 
vest time enables them to start feed- 
ing themselves, the surplus above 
that needed to maintain subsistence 
will be diverted to those Kuropean 
countries whose farm lands were de- 
stroyed by the Nazi military machine. 

Our emergency food relief meas- 
ures will be directed chiefly to 
German children, probably under 
American Red Cross auspices. The 
American flag will be prominently 
displayed at distributing centers. We 
want the children to know where the 
relief is coming from. 

It is in basic matters of statehood, 
however, that the German people 
are to be compelled to pay most 
severely for the criminal folly of fol- 
lowing Hitler in his mad movement 
of world conquest. The American 
planners feel that Germany must be 
drastically decentralized as a politi- 
cal and economic unit, even to the 
point of breaking up the country into 
separate states or regions. 


This idea is not dictated by re- 
venge, but by a genuine desire to find 
a solution for Germany’s militarism. 
It IS felt that most of the good that 
has come out of Germany, such as 
its literary and musical culture, de- 
veloped when that country was not 
practicing ftationalism. Therefore 
Germany must not be allowed to 
remain a single, powerful industrial 
and political unit. 

During the probationary period, 
political parties which advocate ex- 
treme nationalism will be prohibited. 
Close watch will be maintained to 
make sure such political movements 
do not develop underground. Dis- 
obedience will bring immediate and 
drastic economic sanctions, followed, 
if necessary, by military force to 
break up the movements and liqui- 
date their leaders. 

In the economic field, it is in- 
tended first to reduce and decen- 
tralize Germany’s industries. Ger- 
many’s cartels will be broken up, and 
surviving industries will be placed 
under strict Allied control. At first, 
the benefits which Germany derives 
from her agriculture and the rest of 
her economic life will be limited to a 
point that will assure self-subsistence 
and permit rehabilitation of devas- 
tated areas. Later, as the German 
people give evidence of good faith in 
helping in the peaceful reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, the benefits will be 
increased until tfTey enjoy full equal- 
ity of commercial opportunity. 

It is believed that Germany must 
be allowed a limited amount of for- 
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ci<jn trade to enable her to obtain 
raw materials, such as cotton and oil, 
needed for peaceful purjx)scs. The 
American planners consider Ger- 
many to be the workshop of Europe, 
md there is no disposition to' scrap 
ihc workshop. The intention simply 
IS that it shall be used for peaceful 
md not warlike purposes. 

Some American planners believe 
hat an educational campaign will 
lave to be undertaken in Germany 
0 erase the stamp of Hitlerism. 
They favor the establishment of an 
ntcrnational educational commis- 
lon, including responsible German 
nembers, to draft a program for 
caching factual world history to 
idults as well as children. For this 
iiirpose it is hoped to enlist in Cier- 
nany the aid of the radio and the 


press, and of religious organizations, 
Catholic and Protestant, in convert- 
ing the German people to a policy of 
peaceful cooperation with the rest of 
the world. 

The American planners are not re- 
signed to the idea that the German peo- 
ple cannot he made peaceful and con- 
tented members of a sensible society of 
nations. But if their plan is to work, 
the government will need the over- 
whelming support of American pub- 
lic opinion. Unless America accepts 
its full share of responsibility in mak- 
ing the plan work, it will collapse. 
Germany will become a prey to the 
vengeance-seeking peoples of Europe 
— and the seeds of the third world 
war will be sown. We cannot have 
lasting peace if the people of any 
large nation, and especially the Ger- 
mans, arc treated as pariahs. 


Drawn and Quartered 

W EST Point’s Drawing Department is intended to teach young 
officers- to- be engineering drawing, map reading, and photo 
reading, but every so often some cadet attempts to express a sprightly 
artistic originality. On one occasion a cadet, required to make a draw- 
ing of a bridge over a rural stream, playfully sketched in a couple of 
children sitting on the bridge rail. Naturally this did not meet with 
the approval of his instructor who sharply directed him to “take 
those children oflf the bridge.” 

The next time the instructor made his rounds, he found that his 
orders had been obeyed to the letter — the children had been trans- 
ferred to the riverbank. “No, no!” he protested. “Get rid of them!” 

On the third trip the instructor found that the children had in- 
deed been done away with. In their place stood two pathetic little 

tombstones. —Kendall Banning, Wen Point Today (Funk & Wagnells) 



41 "There can he no atheists in riihher rafts," writes one of 
Kickeubacker's companions in the famous Pacific ordeal 


Other Hands Than Mine 

Condensed from “Wc Thought We Heard the Angels Sing” 
Lieutenant Janies C. WhittuJ^ 

111 collaboration with Cliarlcs Lcavellc 


HE STORY of Captain Eddie Ric-ken- 
hacker. Colonel llans C. Adamson ami 
their six coni]>anions, who drifted 2 1 days 
in liny nihlier rafts in the southwest 
Pacific, is not only one of coiiraj^e anti en- 
durance: it is also a story of faith. How 
j^reat a part this played in their ability to 
survive the ordeal is here revealed by 
Lieutenant James (h Whittaker of the 
U. S. Army Air Corf»8 Transport Com- 
mand, co-pilot of the ill-fated Flyiiif; 
Fortress. 

ME, our terrible 21 days on 
W the Pacific represent the great' 
JL est adventure a man can have: 
finding his God. 

Jk'fore that adventure I was an 
agnostic; an atheist, it you will. Hut 
there can be no atheists in rubber 
rafts, any more than in the foxholes 
of Hataan. 

When our Flying Fortress ran out 
of gas and we prepared for a crash 
landing on the sea, Second Lieuten- 
ant John J. DeAngelis, our naviga- 
tor, said, “Do you fellows mind if I 
pray?” I recall feeling irritation, 
then. How ashamed I was to remem- 
ber that thought in the days to cornel 
On qur second day in the rubber 
rafts Hsaw Private John F. Bartck, 
the flight engineer, reading his Tes- 


tament. None of us kidded him. 
Ma) be we had a premonition of just 
how much that little pocket Book 
was to mean to us all. 

On the fourth day Bartck again 
got out his 'restament. Our three 
rafts were connected by long ropes, 
and wc pulled them together for a 
prayer meeting. We said the Lord’s 
Pra}'cr, and Colonel Adamson read 
from Bartek’s Bible. My feeling was 
that it wouldn’t do any good but 
it vouldn’t do any harm either. 
Captain William T. Cherry, Jr., pilot 
ol our plane, then read a text: 
“Therefore take ye no thought, say- 
ing: What shall wc eat? or What shall 
we drink?” 1 would believe that, I 
said to myself skeptically, when I 
saw the food and drink! 

By the sixth day it was obvious 
that we were out of the lanes of pa- 
trol planes and ships, and migltt 
never be found. We were getting 
weak from hunger. That evening 1 
joined passively in the prayers. We 
all prayed for food. Then Cherry, 
who always addressed the Lord as 
“Old Master,” said, “Old Master, 
wc are in an awful fix, as You know. 
We sure are counting on a little 
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something by day after tomorrow, 
at least. See what You can do for us, 
Old Master.” 

Cherry then fired off our evening 
flare in hope that something niight 
happen. It did. The flare’s propul- 
sioji charge was faulty and the flam- 
ing ball fell among the rafts. We 
could see barracuda chasing a school 
offish attracted by the glare. In their 
clTorts to escape, two fair-sized fish 
leaped into our raft. Each of us had 
a small piece of raw fish for break- 
fast next morning. 

I’hat afternoon I joined more 
wholeheartedly in prayer service. I 
could now say half the Lord’s Prayer 
without stumbling. 1 shall always 
remember this particular service — 
uid what followed. 

Cherry prayed: “Old Master, we 
:allcd on You for food and You de- 
ivered. We ask You now for water, 
f You don’t make up Your mind to 
lelp us pretty soon, I guess that’s all 
here’ll be to it. The next move is 
ip to You.” 

I think now that Cherry’s prayer 
lad everything in it a prayer should 
lave — a petition to God, a resigna- 
ion to God’s will, and an implied 
xdief that the petition will be 
granted. 

Not long afterward I saw $ dark- 
ling cloud off to our left, from 
vhich a bluish curtain descended. It 
vas rain — and moving toward us I 
‘Here she is!” Cherry shouted. 
‘Thanks, Old Master!” In another 
nitiute we were deluged by sheets 
)f cold water. We cupped our hands 


to guide the life-giving rivulets down 
our throats. After drinking, we filled 
our mouths and blew the water into 
our Mae West life jackets for future 
use. 

On our ninth day the Lord pro- 
vided a few bites of food — a little 
shark about two feet long, which 
Cherry caught on a bare hook. 

At prayer service on the tenth 
day, Cherry led the Lord’s Prayer 
and then each man prayed individ- 
ually. There were open confessions 
of past sins. I don’t mind acknowl- 
edging that I made resolutions. And 
I have kept them. Formerly I 
couldn’t be with anyone 20 minutes 
without an argument; I saw little 
good in anyone, and believed chiefly 
in Jim Whittaker. Now I accept 
everyone as being decent and go(^ 
until he proves himself otherwise. 

Ricken backer always addressed 
the Lord as “Our Father.” Rick has 
never professed to be a religious man, 
but he has the kind of religion that 
makes this world a belter place to 
live in. One man, when his turn 
came, prayed that the Lord would 
let him die and end his suffering. 
Rick yelled, “Cut that out! Don’t 
bother Him with whining. He an- 
swers men’s prayers, not that stufl!” 

On our 13th day came the first of 
two miracles that were to cleanse 
me of agnosticism forever. The sun 
was scorching hot. In midmorning a 
rain squall appeared, but it passed 
a quarter of a mile off. For the first 
time I found myself leading the 
others in prayer. 
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“God,” I said, “You know what 
that water meant to us. J he wind 
has blown it away. It is in Your 
fxjwcr to send it back again. It’s 
nothing to You, but it means life to 
us. Order the wind to blow that 
rain to us who will die without it!” 

There are some things that can’t 
be explained by natural law. The 
wind did not change, but the reced- 
ing curtain of rain began to come 
slowly toward us, against tlic wind, 
as though an omnipotent hand were 
moving it. 

VVe drank, and caught a store of 
water, 'hhat God-sent rain helped 
us endure the next four terrible 
days. 

Ot the seven survivors I was the 
only one whose lower body was not 
a mass of salt-water ulcers. Our 
tiny daily dole of water seemed only 
to intensify our agonizing thirst. 
Hunger had weakened us until the 
slightest effort was exhausting. Our 
clothing was disintegrating, and the 
blazing equatorial sun burned us un- 
mercifully. All of us now had touches 
of delirium. I am sure that only my 
new-found faith in God sustained 
me. 

At prayer service on the r8th day 
I prayed as never before — ■ this time 
for rescue. The end of the service 
found me with something like my 
old fortitude. I felt now that help 
was coming. 

Soon after dawn the next day we 
saw a plane approaching. We shouted 
and waved. The plane droned by 
about three miles away without see- 


ing us. If we didn’t weep it w^as onh 
because there wasn’t enough mois 
ture in us to form tears. 

On the 2oth morning Cherry cui 
loose from tlie rest of us, arguing 
that if the rafts were spread over 
larger area there would be a bcttei 
chance of one of them being seen. 
I'hat seemed logical, so I untied my 
line too. On my raft were DeAngelis 
and Staff Sergeant Reynolds, who 
had been our radioman. 

At dawn on our 21st day I was 
awakened by De Angel is. “Jim,” he 
said, “it may be a mirage, but 1 
think I see somctliing!” 

About 12 miles from us were palm 
trees! The other two rafts were no 
where in sight. Getting out oui 
aluminum oars I began what was to 
be a 7//^- hour pull. During these 
hours I experienced the second ol 
the two divine miracles. What 1 did 
in the struggle to reach that island 
couldn’t have been done without di 
vine help. 

My raft-mates were in a pitiable 
condition. DcAngelis spelled me 
during the row, but was so weak 
that he could manage only a few 
minutes at a time. Reynolds lay in 
the bottom of the raft; his eyes had 
sunk an inch and a half into his skull, 
and he resembled a death’s-head. 

When we had almost reached the 
island a perverse current caught us 
and began to carry us out to sea 
again. I crieti out to God to give 
me strength, shouting above the 
rising wind in the fear that He 
might not hear me. 
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Half an hour later it was evident sure, I accomplished a feat that 
tha{ I was making progress against would have tried a well man. 
the current. And then came a new' W’e were at the reef now. Carefully 
difficulty: a squall that almost w'c inched the raft across the sharp 
blotted the island from out sight. I coral and into the calm w^ater be- 
cried, “God, don’t quit me how!*’ yond. At two o’clock on that 21st 
He didn’t. In the final burst to day we touched the island. \Vc were 
reach the reef, I wars bending those sa\'ed. 

aluminum oars against the waves. As soon as we were on shore, we 
It was not Jim Whittaker who bent knelt. down and gave thanks to God 
them. I didn’t have the strength to for our landfall, 
bend a pin. I w^as not conscious of 

exerting any effort; it was as though I have told this story as often as 
the oars worked automatically and I could, to airplane workers, stecl- 
my hands were merely following workers and shipbuilders — the story 
their motion. There w^ere other hands of the rafts, and of how during those 
than mine on those oars. blazing days out tliere I found my 

Today, fully recovered, I would God. I will tell it again and again, so 
hesitate to tackle that stretch of long as I live. It was the greatest 
water. Yet, exhausted from three adventure a man can have. It is 
weeks of thirst, hunger and expo- the greatest story a man can tell. 


No Greener Pastures 

% On the Osage River in St. Clair County, 
Missouri, lives an old farmer of high native intelligence. Witliout 
benefit^of a knowledge of reading and writing, he successfully man- 
ages his fine stock farm. A few years ago, a conscientious young man 
came to the district to leach school, fie soon made the farmer’s 
acquaintance and, noting his keen mind, offered to teach him eve- 
nings after work. The dffer was accepted somewhat dubiously, and 
a date was set for the first lesson. The session went off well enough, 
but when the teacher was leaving, the farmer thanked him for his 
kindness and said he needn’t come back. Greatly distressed, the 
teacher asked why. 

“Wal, son,’’ the old fellow replied, mean well and you tried 

hard, but you’re just clutterin’ up my mind.” 


Contributed by Fred 1) I lavs 
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O THER WOMEN in tlic towH wcnt to 
meetings about this and that, and 
Nancy Riddale stayed in New York to 
take pois(m gas and bombs once a week. 

— From a story in Redbook_ 

Sluggish liver? 

Rt-Mek a. Johnson, fealiired soloist 
and member of the W rAG NBCv or- 
chestra, learned the Hawaiian guitar 
from native Hawaiians . . . and, among 
other things, was born on a boat in the 
middle of the Baltic Sea, while his 
mother and father were vacationing in 

Sweden. - Worerster (Mass) Telegram 

Independent little cu-^lomer, wasn’t 
he? 

Wearing cowboy boots bought in 
the U. S., he piloted a British Spitfire, 
and he did his share to make the air 
uncomfortable for 123456123456 Nazi 
fliers. — Cincinoiti Post 

Guess the war’s about over. 

What is more beautiful for the blonde 
to wear for formal dances than white 
tulle? My answer — and Rm sure you’ll 
agree with me — is ^‘Nothing.” 

— Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 

Afraid we‘rc kind of old-fashioned. 

He [Lowell Thomas] lectured on the 
Palestine and Arabian campaigns (1919), 
accompanied the Prince of Wales on 
his Indian tour (1922), and has spoken 
over the radio without intermission 

since 193®’ — Modern Encyclopedia 

Fed intravenously, vve presume. 

Mrs. Lyon is the daughter of Mrs. 
John William Jones and the late Mr. 
Jones of Martinsville, and of the late 


Congressman John R. Brown and the 
late Dr. J. M. Smith. She has spent the 
last two years in New York City. 

— Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 

Let’s not get off the subject. 

She started- with an ugly old bed, 
with wootlen head and footboards. Her 
husband cut the footboard off, and 
from then on she was on her own. She 
padded the headboard with an old 
quilted bedpan, then drew around it 
to make the pattern for the slip cover. 

— - Washing ion Times-Herald 

She should never be on her own. 
Wrong type. 

Mr. K • never married. He was a 
member of the Church of Christ, but 
in later years, due to his illness, did not 
take an active part in church affairs. 

Surviving are two sons, three grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. 

— Nashville Tennessean 

A man can’t be in church all the 
time. 

He said that despite the govern- 
mental efforts of the last nine years, 
Ohio has far less rainfall than it for- 
merly had. 

— From an interview with Louis Brom- 
field in the Times Book Review 

Well, maybe they haven’t got it 
coordinated yet. 

The bride’s sister, Eleanor Windsor, 
will be her only attendant and the 
bridegroom will be cither Malcolm 
R. Pitt, Jr., of Stamford or Sewall 

Corcoran of Stamford. — Bridgeport Herald 

Reminds us of the finals at Forest 
Hills. 
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Jack EiP Heintz 

Condensed irom Idfe 
Robert Cj)ughlan 


T he low point of Bill Jack's 
lite, as he looks back, was on 
Christmas Eve, 1906, in Co- 
I uni bus, Ohio. He was out of wor^, 
down to his last dollar and a half. 
Someone told him that the Nfarmon 
motorcar company was taking on 
men, so Bill sent a dollar liome to 
his wife and child in Cleveland 
and hooked an Indianapolis-bound 
freight. Next morning he went to 
the Marmon plant, and got a job. 

Subsequently Bill Jack returned to 
Cleveland and worked as a machin- 
ist. Later, for five years, he was 
business agent of the International 
Association of Machinists, building 
the union up from 61 members 
to more than 3600. After that he 
opened a plant of his own. He pros- 
pered, expanded, sold out, started 
other businesses. He manufactured 
goods ranging from business record 
systems to Diesel engines. In time 
he became a millionaire. Three years 
ago, with his two sons and an engi- 
neer named Ralph Heintz, he founded 
the firm of Jack & Heintz, Inc., of 
Cleveland and Bedford, Ohio, now 
turning out airplane starters, gyro- 
pilots and other flight instruments at 
the rate of $84,000,000 worth a year. 


The firm of Jack ik Heintz became 
a public issue a vear ago w'hen a 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tee looked into it and found a won- 
derland where w^orkers got free 
fight tickets, watches, monthly ban- 
quets and huge bonuses, and Bill 
Jack’s own secretary earned $39,356 
in a year. Later, stories of another 
sort began to filter into the papers — 
stories of the firm’s enormous output 
ai low cost, of its getting the Army 
and Navy “E.” 

When Bill Jack resigned as busi- 
ness agent of the machinists’ union he 
set forth in the union paper what he 
considered a sound relationship be- 
tween labor and management. He 
believed in the closed shop, in con- 
cilia tioji to prevent strikes, and in 
the importance of “the human equa 
tion.” Given high pay and personal 
respect, the workingman, he said, 
would turn out more production. 
Today Bill Jack operates on the same- 
set of beliefs. “I remember how I 
wanted to be tieated when I was at a 
bench,” he says, “and I try to treat 
our people the same way.” 

In his hands this theory has re- 
sulted in a managerial technique 
that embodies many of the qualities 
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of college football, a health farm, 
More’s Utopia, a revival meeting 
and bingo. After a week or two in 
this atmosphere, the average new 
worker has the ecstatic, somewhat 
stunned look of a Father Divine 
tollower. In this interval he has 
been told that he is not an employe, 
but an “associate.” He has been 
given a complete physical examina- 
tion, including a mouth X-ray, and 
bad teeth have been pulled or filled. 
He has a $2500 life insurance policy, 
a $2500 accident policy, a health 
insurance policy covering his family, 
and a minimum guarantee of $25 a 
week for eight weeks if he gels sick. 

He has a new pair of $15 comfort 
shoes, and two sets of coveralls w'ith 
his first name embroidered over the 
right breast and “Jaheo” over the 
heart. He has free laundry service. 
He has been eating nutritious hot 
lunches, topped off with vitamin 
pills; and he can amble over any 
lime and have coffee and doughnuts 
on the house, drinking from a cup 
with his name embossed on it. If he 
gets tired he is encouraged -to stop 
work and go to the steam room for 
a Turkish bath and massage. If an 
old'timer feels the need of sunshine 
and a real rest, he and his wife can 
take a free two-week vacation — in 
winter at Honeymoon Isle, a resort 
off* the west coast of Florida, or in 
summer at Harbor Island in Lake 
Huron^s Georgian Bay. 

At work he hears music all day 
long, and can request his favorite 
songs. If he wants to sing, he can 


sing; if he wants to smoke, he can 
smoke. On his birthday he will get 
congra I Illations from his associates 
over the public-address system and a 
rousing recording of “Happy Birth- 
day to You.” 

Furthermore, he probably has 
more cash in his pocket than ever 
before in his life. Jack & Heintz’s 
hourly wage rates (ihere is no piece- 
work) start at 85 cents for women, 
95 cents for men. Whereas most war 
plants work three eight-hour shifts 
and a six-day week, the associates 
voted last year to operate on a two- 
shift basis, with an iiF^-hour work- 
ing day seven days a week. They 
have just one day a month off — the 
last day — when the plant closes and 
all the associates gather at a huge 
banquet given by the company in 
Cleveland’s Public Auditorium. 

With this working schedule, they 
roll up an enormous amount of over- 
time at time-and-a-half rates, and 
the lowliest apprentice earns about, 
$400 a month. On top of this, an as- 
sociate gets a $50 “production bonus” 
every few months if the plant has 
met its production quota. At Christ- 
mas he can look forward to a plant- 
wide bonus which last year averaged 
$300 per man, along with a basket 
containing a 15-pound turkey and 
assorted delicacies. 

Several times a day Bill Jack cuts 
in on the music, from a microphone 
that stands beside his desk. His re- 
marks always start off with an im- 
perative, “Bill Jack calling!” A muf- 
fled cheer filters back from the 
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plants. Then, perhaps: “All associ- 
ates, big news today! We got another 
big new order! I don’t know how 
we’ll do it yet — but we’ll do it! 
(Cheers.) llie boys out there on the 
fronts — boys from our families, our 
own associates — they’re dc[)ending 
on us. Now, I hear the associates in 
the steam room haven’t got all the 
business they can handle. There’s 
nothing like a good steam bath to 
fix you up when you’re tired, or to 
keep off a bad cold. And anothc'r 
thing. The Chief tells me license 
plate 1 16 has been cutting in and out 
of traffic leaving the plant. Better 
not do it today, ii6, because the 
roads are wet and you’ll go in the 
ditch. Now, remember we got a 
war to win. Wc gotta get going! 
Thanks a lot. See you later.” Alter 
one of Jack’s discourses, the five 
gleaming, glass-and- brick Jack & 
fleintz plants seem to shiver slightly 
as 4000 men and 2000 women hew 
to their work with fierce energy. 

The waiting list for jobs at Jack & 
Heintz has been as high as 34,000, 
and from time to time other employ- 
ers try to convince Jack that he is 
ruining the local labor market. He 
always answers with the suggestion 
that they try out his system in their 
own plants. 

He can support this proposal with 
impressive arguments. According to 
unofficial estimates, Jack & Heintz 
turns out more production per 
worker and per square foot of floor 
space than any other factory in the 
United States. 


In many factories today absentee- 
ism runs as high as 10 and 1 5 percent. 
At Jack Heintz there is virtually 
none. Counting absences for illness, 
the number of man-hours lost is only 
a tiny fraction of one percent. For 
the two-month period just ended, at- 
tendance was 100 percent. The asso- 
ciates put in more than 80 hours a 
week, yet most of them gain weight. 
Jack attributes this partly to their 
peace of mind, partly to the vita- 
mins, steam baths, health shoes and 
so on. 

y\ not her reason for high output 
and low costs, Jack believes, is that 
all the associates have a feeling of 
personal responsibility for meeting 
the quotas. Any associate who shirks 
finds himself highly un{X)pular among 
the others. There arc no time clocks, 
but a man who comes to work late 
gets the “wolf call” — a nerve-shat- 
tering combination of howls and 
yelps. If a man loafs or docs slipshod 
work, fellow associates notify him 
that he must reform or get out. 

Full of the spirit of cooperation, 
the associates use the payroll deduc- 
tion system to invest 15 percent of 
their wages in War Bonds — prob- 
ably a nation-wide record. On the 
first anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
they bought an extra $200,000 worth 
of bonds. 

The most spectacular response to 
any of the collection campaigns so 
far was for the Infantile Paralysis 
Fund. I’he Public Auditorium, 
where the associates’ monthly ban- 
quet is held, is also the customary 
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scene of I lie President’s l^inlul.iy 
l^all, and last January the ball coin- 
niittee asked Jack to move the ban- 
cjiiet forward or back a few days. 
Jack asked how much money the 
ball usually raised. “With luck, 
$2500,” the chairman answered. “If 
1 can get $5000 for you, will you 
gel another place instead?” Jack 
asked. 'J'he committee would be 
happy to do so. Jack seized his micro- 
phone, told the associates that the 
1 Resident was behind the Paralysis 
Fund, that it was a good cause, and 
that he hoped they’d contribute. 
1 lats were passed and 48 hours later 
the Fund was $45,902.02 richer. The. 
committee, flabbergasted, canceled 
the ball entirely. 

Jack works seven days a week, like 
the others, and from 15 to 20 hours a 
day. Although he is now 54 and his 
lace is heavy with fatigue most of 
the time, he somehow gives the im- 
pression of youth. I lis step is springy 
and he moves rapidly. I Ic attributes 
his durability to his hardy Scotch 
ancestry. His father, a native of 
Glasgow, lived to be 102, 

Bill Jack was born in a tough in- 
dustrial section of Cleveland. At six 
he was hawking papeis. l.ater he 
liauled laundry for his mother, who 
took in washing, and carried lunch 
buckets to men working in the mills. 
At 12 he quit school and got his first 
regular job, and by the time he was 
20 he had held dow n more different 
jobs than he can now remember. 

The Congressional committee 
which investigated Jack k Heiniz 


last year charged that the company 
was evading the excess profits tax by 
disbuising corporate profits among 
its employes. The company’s case 
looked bad when it was revealed that 
the navy had asked for a price reduc- 
tion on starters and had been re- 
fused. Jack’s explanations sounded 
improbable to the hardheaded Con- 
gressmen. 

One demanded criminal prosecu- 
tion, another that Jack & Heintz’s 
patents be seized. Editorial columns 
all over the country accused the firm 
of prolitei'i ing. 

What the editorial writers had no 
nay of knowing was that the $600 
price w^as some $200 less than the 
navy had been paying for a compa- 
rable starter. And the War Depart- 
ment, far from being dissatisfied 
with Jack & Ilcintz, had asked it to 
undertake the difficult job of pro- 
ducing automatic pilots. It is now 
turning them out at twice the rate 
and 65 percent of the cost of a sim- 
ilar pilot made by the firm that orig- 
inated them. A few^ months ago the 
Army Air Forces put Jack & Heintz 
on Its “Quality Control Classifica- 
tion A list, denoting complete ap- 
proval.” 

Last year Jack turned down an 
oiler of $10,000,000 for a controlling 
interest in the company. “I’ve got 
enough money already,” he says. 
“It’s worth a lot more to me to see 
those boys out there happy. I’d go 
all the way fdr any of them, and 
they know it.” The associates feel 
the same way about him. 



JVhy Don^t tl^e Really Try to 
Bomb Germany Out of the J^Var? 

British figures show that it niiglil he done (his year, if wc 
freed air power now for offensive aclion in its o\mi riglit 


By 

Francis Vivian Drake 


R ecent information from Eni^- 
land discloses details of the 
actual damage inflicted on 
Germany by the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand in 1942. This information 
provides for the first time an in- 
tegrated picture of air power us(‘d 
as a primary offensive weajxrn against 
a whole nation over a given period. 

The punishment dealt to Ger- 
many in 1942 was serious. And it 
was achieved by a very small bomb- 
ing force, compared with America’s 
present production. 

Last year not a single U. S. Air 
Force bomber flew over Germany. 
The RAF Bomber Command did 
the whole job — although it com- 
prised only ten percent of total 
RAF strength. In order to pull off 
one of its rare looo-plane raids it 

Francis Vivian Drake, an Englishman 
by birth, has been an aviation expert for 
30 yeais. He studied aerodynamics under 
the British designer, Handley Page, and 
from 1915 to 1 91 7 served as a pursuit pilot 
in the Royal Flying Corps. Wounded in 
1917, he was sent to the United States to 
instruct American and Canadian pilots. 
After the war he went into business in New 
York and became an American citizen. At 
the start of the present war, Mr. Drake 
urged in several magazine articles the im- 
mediate construction of large numbers of 
long-range heavy bombers. 


had to scrape its hangars bare of 
everything that could fly, and boi- 
row planes and pilots from reserve 
squadrons and bomber training 
schools. Nevertheless, the facts now 
released indicate that if the RAF 
had been able to sustain its 1000- 
plane raids from June on, Germany 
might have been industrially para- 
lyzed by last Christmas. They indi- 
cate that Germany could be knocked 
out before next Christmas, if the 
right steps were taken now. 

The plan of destroying Germany 
from the air does not come from arm- 
chair strategists. It is the conviction 
of high air officers, and of the pro- 
fessionals who look at Germany 
night after night through their 
bornbsights, analyze photographs 
after every raid, study Intelligence 
reports, assess actual destruction. 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. Har- 
ris, chief of the RAF Bomber Com- 
mand, has said: “If I could send a 
thousand bombers over Germany 
every night, Germany would not 
be in the war by autumn.” 

Major General Ira C. Eaker, 
commanding the U. S. Eighth Air 
Force in Britain, summarized his 
view as follows: 

There are enough airdromes in the 
British Isles, now built and building, 
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U) accoininodaLc the air forces needed 
for the destruction of Germany. By 
destroying the enemy’s aircraft fac- 
tories you can put an (‘nd to Ins air 
force. By destroying his munitions 
l^lants and communications you can 
bring his armies to a halt. By de- 
stroying his shipyards you can juake 
it impossible for him to build sub- 
marines. There is nothing that can 
be destroyed by gunfire that cannot 
be destroyed l)y [)()mbs. 

I hcsc are the findings of British 
and Aiiicricari air chiefs. But little 
attention has Ijcen paid to th<nn by 
top military authorities. "J hcic arc 
still only a handful of 1 ’. S. l)oin))ers 
in England, and the RAF Bomber 
(’ommand, far from bedng increased 
this year, has actually been reduced 
to support operations elsewhere. 

Both Harris and Eaker are plug- 
ging the new military principle of 
veilual assault, which is based on the 
premise that modern mechanized 
war is best won by attack against 
the industrial generator that sup- 
plies the enemy front lines. The air 
commanders believe it is more ef- 
fective — and clieaper and quicker 
— to eradicate the eiuuny by going 
after his heart with bombs than 
after his feet with gunlirc. 

In the vertical attack on Britain, 
it was a beginner’s mistake that 
barred the Luftwaffe from victory. 
The Nazis first exposed slow, rela- 
tively unarmed, small-load bombers 
in daylight to the full fury of British 
fighters. Their losses were so great 
that they then could not mount 
mass night attacks on a decisive 
scale. The RAF quickly learned from 
the Luftwaffe performance that deci- 
sive vertical assault depends on the 
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ability to drop huge tonnages in 
concent rated areas without prohibi- 
tive loss. They revised their bombers 
and techniques accordingly, and 
RAF performance in 1942 demon- 
strated the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of I he new system. 

A glaring example of the cost 
of lateral attack is the Russian 
touflict. Regardless of millions of 
casualties, the o})posing sides are 
still locked in ctmibat over approxi- 
juately the same territoiy in which 
they were operating 16 months ago. 
Again, a successful North African 
campaign can re j:) resent only the 
first sLc]) toward German citadels. 
The Southwest Pacific campaign 
has been necessary to kill off a 
Japanese offensiv'e against Australia, 
but as an ollensive itself it can be 
only the first of a series of stepping- 
stones on the long road to Tokyo. 

None of these fronts can hurt the 
essential war production of the 
enemy. On the other hand, the fol- 
lowing table shows how the infi- 
nitely smaller and cheaper vertical 
boml)ing campaign of 1942 has ah 
ready seriously impaired the Ger- 
man war plant: 


Raids against Cjf'miany 221 

Tons of bimibs diopped on 

Grrrnany 37,noo 

Estimated number of plants de- 
stroyed 2,000 

Estimated number of hous<*s de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged 558,000 
Estimated number of people 

evacuated 750,000 

Estimated portion of German 

war industry wrecked 7 percent 


This damage^ was inflicted by a 
handful of fighting men — fewer 
than participated in the Dieppe com- 
mando raid. They operated with less 
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bombers at any one time than the 
United Stales now produces in a 
month. If this underpowered unit 
could destroy seven percent of in- 
dustrial Germany, wliat would it 
lake to step up the destruction until 
Germany could no longer keep her 
front lines sup})lied? 

Intelligence reports reveal that 
the seven percent destruction caused 
by 37,000 tons of bombs has put 
t(‘rrilic pressure on Nazi war plants 
already burdened with the strain of 
maintaining the Russian and Nor^h 
Afi ican fronts. Experts believe that 
with 40 percent destruction — the 
bomb equivalent of 225,0(30 tons — ■ 
Germany probably could not con- 
tinue tlie war. Some Rritisii <nUhori- 
ties estimate that 33 percent destruc- 
ti(3n, or 180,000 tons of bombs, 
would suffice. 

Airmen check these findings an- 
other way. Plotting the entire area 
of German war industry, about 
1000 square miles, they find that the 
critical parts occupy only about 400 
square miles. About 600 tons of 
mixed block-busters and incendiar- 
ies demolish a square mile. This 
implies that 240,000 tons will smash 
the entire critical area by the RAF 
method of night bombing. 

The American progi am of preci- 
sion bombing by day, with its very 
high degree of accuracy, is pre- 
sumably capable of inflicting greater 
industrial damage with loss waste 
than the RAF method of area bomb- 
ing at night. Should the American 
plan prove workable, the quantity 
of bombs required to demolish Ger- 
man war industry might be consid- 
erably reduced. 

However, since the American 


inctliod requires daylight and good 
visibility, our bombers arc hampered 
by hg liter attack and cannot pene- 
trate the heart of Germany, as the 
RAF has been doing night after 
night, unless they arc sent in suffi- 
cient force to overcome successive 
waves of German lighters. 

With the tremendous armament 
carried by our Fortr(‘sses and Lib- 
cr.itors, a foice of several hundred 
could probably take care of itself. 
But so far the U. S. has not had 
enough [)ombers in Britain for such 
heavy raids. The large-scale preci- 
sion b()mt>ing of Germany there- 
fore remains untried. 

It may well be that British and 
American methods can be com- 
bined. In any event, the real point 
at issue is the concentration of 
enmigh bombers, day or night, to 
di'op whatever tonnage is necessary 
to paralyze German industry. 

Bomb loads carried by American 
and British bombers range from two 
and a half to eight tons. The average 
load is four tons at mean radius. 
Thus, to drop the 240,000 tons of 
bombs believed sufficient to cripple 
Germany, 1000 bombers must fly 
over the targets 60 times. Because 
of weather conditions, an average of 
10 raids a month is the best that can 
be counted on. It would take, then, 
a series of looo-plane raids a maxi- 
mum of six months to deliver the 
decisive blow to Germany’s heart. 

Such continuous bombing re- 
quires a backlog of two planes on 
the ground for every one in the air, 
to allow for servicing and repairs. 
Thus, maintenance of looo-planc 
raids involves a permanent force of 
3000 bombers. The RAF looo-plane 
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raids on Cologne, Essen, and so on, 
provided an encouraging figure on 
lepJaccinent costs. Prior to these 
raids, the loss rate inflicted by the 
enemy averaged about lo percent. 
The looo-plane raids, however, 
showed a combat loss rate of only 
four percent, due to the wholesale 
disorganization of enemy ground 
defenses. 

Night bombing involves a prob- 
able additional write-off of two jxM - 
(ent in take-ofi* and landing a('ci- 
dents. This brings the total loss to 
six percent; with looo-plane raids it 
means 6o planes a mission or boo a 
month. 

Summarizing the evidence so far, 
it would require a maxiinimi of 
240,000 tons of bombs, delivered by 
a total force of 3000 heavy bonfi)ers, 
with maximum replac ements eff boo 
bombers a month, to smash German 
industry in six months. 

Have we sufficient bombers for 
such a campaign? 

U. S. and British production of 
heavy and medium i)ombers, com- 
plete with crews, armaments and all 
essentials, now exceeds 1000 month. 
U will rise as the year advances. All 
of these planes arc suitable for 
bombing any target in industrial 
Germany. 

But this fact dcjcs not mean that 
enough bombers will be assigned 
this spring, this summer or even this 
year to do the job. At present, both 
the U. S. and British Bomber Com- 
mands are starved for planes. Gen- 
eral Eaker described his outfit, in 
March 1943, as only “a token 
force.’’ Allied air power is still being 
used as a defensive weapon, lo prop 
up other fronts, instead of a great 
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decisive weapon in its own right. It 
is dissipated throughout the world 
in lesser campaigns, none of which 
in itself can conceivably end the 
war. 

'Phis is becaiise our military hab- 
its of mind are governc'd by the tra- 
ditions of naval (mgagcinenls and 
marching men. Victory is antici- 
pated only in these terms, and air 
power is sc^en only as a weapon of 
support for great lleets and armies. 
If this mental approach can only be 
changed, a bombing force can re^id- 
ily be as.seinbled — as the Allied air 
commanders wish — to go to work 
on the dirext destruction of Ger- 
many. Without reducing allocation 
of long-range bombers necessary to 
triaintain our other fronts, the follow- 
ing IJ. S. -British Joint Task Force 
can be set up: 

Total force 3000 bombers 

Average force per night rooo “ 
Replacements per month 600 “ 

Percentage of joint pro- 
duction for period in- 
volved 60 pcri’cnt 

Avei age dying nights per 

month 10 

Average tons of bombs 
per night, depending 
on distance of target . 4000 tons 

(Coventry raid, worst 

night) 210“ 

Average tons of bombs 

per month 40,000 “ 

Tons of bombs per year 480,000 “ 

(Blitz on London, total 
for 1 1 months) “ 

Operating bases in the British 
Isles are already available. Ample 
fuel supplies are also ready, and 
task force consumption would be 
less than two taiiKers a month. Other 
surface-borne equipment is only a 
fraction of that required for a big 
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land ofTensive, and can be moved 
llirough our shortest supply artery 
— that to Britain. 

The whole operation would re- 
tpiire IC'S than half the total I94‘> 
bomber production, and would 
leas e many more bom[)crs for Clhina 
and Africa and other fronts than 
they have ever had. And let it be 
remembered that with such a task 
force we might win not just outlying 
campaigns — with it we might win 
tlie Kuropean part of the war before 
the end of 1943. 

* Early this year we read such head- 
lines as: ‘TJ. S. Blasts Wilhelms- 
haven” or “RAF Hammers Ruhr'’ 
or “Round-the-clock bombing” of 
(rermany. These headlines were en- 
tirely misleading in their iin])lica- 
tions of scale. The btJinlx'is took ad- 
vantage of an unusual stretch of 
good weather to put in a series of 
savage attacks; but the individual 
raids wxtc actually smaller than 
many undertaken in 1942, and 
mere continuity ot bombing should 
not be casually confused with con- 
tinuity of heavy bombing. Until wx 
read “1000 Allied Bombers Attack 
Reich,” and read it several times a 
wxek, we shall know that no deci- 
sive air offensiv’^e is under way. 

The plan of the Allied air com- 
manders to smash Germany’s war 
industries is more practical than any 
other possible program. Except for 
some miracle, some internal Nazi 
collapse we dare not count on, there 
is no alternative for early victory. A 
vertical assault is the only great of- 
fensive that would not impose a 
dangerous strain on our alreadv 
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difficult shipping situation. The 
North African expedition, a minor 
campaign compared with the inva- 
sion of Europe, required 8,000,000 
tons of ships. Shi})ping losses last 
year were 8,000,000 tons against our 
total })roduction of 8,000,000 tons. 
This year our program calls for 16,- 
000,000 tons, but Nazi submarines 
are being launched much faster than 
we can sink them, and the menace 
increases every day. 

Goinpaied with the enormous 
losses wx should suffer in any great 
surface offensive, an all-out air at- 
tack would be cheap. The looo-plane 
Cologne raid, which cost the British 
257 men, killed over 30,000 of the 
enemy. A six months’ air campaign 
to bring about the end of German 
resistance would cost a maximum of 
only 30,000 men even if every man 
weie killed in every bomber lost. 

As things now stand, here are the 
military j)rospects for 1943: The 
President and the Secretary of War 
have prej^ared us for heavy losses in 
North Africa. Mr. Hoover has 
w'arned us that tfie war will last 
tliree years. Justice Byrnes has said, 
^We face an invasion of Euro[)e 
which will involve casualties such as 
this nation has never endured.” 

But do we have to resign our- 
selves to the heartaches of great land 
offensives? There is an alternative, 
and 1942 has proved it sound. The 
air commanders who have produced 
the proof and the public which must 
produce the lives have the right to 
ask that the air alternative be tried 
now — no matter how far the land- 
offensive plans have gone. 



Teaching Languages In a Hurry 

Cundrnscd from School <ind Society 
Charles Riimford I f \ill{er 


T urn's AN’ixs of Americans — 
many of them in uniform — 
arc learning plain or fancy 
foreign languages four times as fast 
as was thought possible before the 
war. We’re doing this because we 
have to. 

Naval units need officers who can 
speak Japanese, Malay, or what have 
you; on land we need men able to 
get along in Fanti, Ilausa and a 
dozen strange tongues Americans 
never knew existed. We need lin- 
guists for lend'lease missions to Rus- 
sia and China, for technical under- 
takings in hail and Iraq. 

When war broke out we were 
dangerously short of linguists, even 
in Spanish and Portuguese, which 
are among the easiest languages for 
us to learn. The Board of Economic 
Warfare, for example, combed the 
nation for trade experts who also 
spoke Spanish, and dug up only 115. 

New teaching methods are over- 
coming this shortage with dramatic 
speed. After nine weeks of intensive 
instruction in the language school at 
Laramie, Wyoming, one graduate 
was sent on a mission to South Amer- 
ica. Two months more in a Spanish- 
speaking country, and he was giving 


a com sc of Icclurcs in Spanish on 
United States civilization. 

Inspecting a class in Siamese at the 
University of Michigan, an army 
colonel who had spent 22 years 
studying languages in the Par East 
found tlxe students in a brisk give- 
and-take conversation. 'I'hey had 
been in the class only three months. 
“I don’t believe my ears,” he said. 
“They’re talking like native Sia- 
mese!” An educated Russian, visit- 
ing a six-weeks-old intensive Russian 
class at Yale, exclaimed: “How 
gifted Americans are at languages!” 

Of course, we are not gifted. The 
success of these classes is the result of 
hard work and keen interest, har- 
nessed to a method which combines 
science and common sense. The 
method includes the use of a native 
as well as a teacher in the classroom. 
The native often knows little Eng- 
lish. His job is to give sounds and 
words for the students to imitate. 
Later the native is questioned and 
tells stories, just as if he were a Japa- 
nese prisoner or a Swahili chieftain 
and the students were members of 
an American expedition — which is 
exactly what they may be when the 
course is over. 


Published by The Society for the Advancement qf Education^ tn€.y 535 W, t20 St^ 2 V. Y, C% 
{School and Society, April 3, ’43) 
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The teacher guides the class, shows 
liow vocal cords can be made to 
produce difficult sounds, explains 
only as much grammar as is neces- 
sary to speed progress. The object of 
these courses is not to pass an exami- 
nation but to understand natives, 
and be understood by them, as rap- 
idly as possible. In an intensive 
course at Columbia last summer, stu- 
dents mastered 2000 Persian words 
and phrases in nine weeks. 

Ilausa is a language spoken by 
some 5,000,000 people in West Af- 
rica. Last autumn, only a few weeks 
alter Professor Zellig S. Harris had 
started his intensive course at the 
University of Pennsylvania, a new 
native teacher arrived and called 
him up. The professor was out, and 
a student answered the telephone. 
During a 15-minute conversation in 
Hausa, he was able to give the native 
all the information he wanted. 

You never hear exercises like “The 
nephew of my aunt walks through 
the good baron's garden” in these 
practical classes. Visit the University 
of Pennsylvania class in Fanti, the 
African commercial language spoken 
on the Gold Coast. You will find one 
student pretending to be a farmer, 
while a second is looking for a job. 
They are bargaining with each other 
in Fanti. At another universHy the 
native speaker assumes the role ot a 
landed proprietor, a student that of 
an American task force officer. They 
have a lively argument in Arabic 
about buying food for transport 
pilots. 


A cynical scholar has said that 
Americans may possibly learn Japa- 
nese before the outbreak of the iiext 
world war. Memorizing several thou- 
sand pictographs is, of course, almost 
a life’s work. But speaking the lan- 
guage is a different story. Its struc- 
ture is simple. Within the past year 
American students have gamed a 
good working knowledge of spoken 
Japanese in three months or less. 

Here arc 20 students ot Japanese 
in a room with a native speaker and 
an American professor. 1 he profes- 
sor begins the first class by making 
the students pronounce a short list 
of words that contain all the sounds 
in the Japanese language. Only two 
of these do not occur in English. The 
professor has the native repeat the 
two sounds over and over, and the 
students mimic him. 

In the second or third lesson the 
students begin to memorize simple 
tool sentences, like “What is the 
word for that in Japanese.^” These 
sentences, memorized until they are 
second nature, enable the learning 
process to proceed largely in the 
language being taught. 

After six weeks of an intensive 
course a teacher sprang the following 
test without warning. “You are now 
in the Solomons,” he explained, 
“and have just captured a batch of 
Jap prisoners. You are to question 
one of them. The native speaker will 
act as your prisoner. Go ahead!” 

After a 15-minute grilling in Japa- 
nese the students reported: “The 
prisoner says they have no tea, meat 
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or vegetables, but there is some lish. 
However, it is in the river and we 
will liave to catch it ourselves. There 
is a mountain which must he crossed 
to get to the Japanese airfield. There 
is a road, impassable for a car, but 
practicable for a horse. We went to 
the top of the mountain,” the stu- 
dents continued, “and sighted ships, 
which the prisoner identified as [apa- 
nese. He also told us the size ot the 
army facing us- 500, ooo men.” 

Under the auspices of the Inter- 
American Training Center, 1200 
government employes in Washing- 
ton are learning Spanish from native 
speakers. The list ranges from army 
officers t'o stenographers, and in- 
cludes experts from many govern- 
ment departments. Here you may 
study a language four hours a week 
or 15 hours a day, according to your 
need. 

All children master the lunda- 
mentals of a language by tlie time 
they are five. Which suggests there 
isn’t anything very abstruse about 
language learning, i’hcy all learn to 
speak before they learn to read. In 
traditional language courses, about 
three fourths of the student’s time 
is spent learning rules of grammar 
and applying them by conscious 
logic. This leaves far too little time 
for practice. The habit ol searching 


in the files of one’s mind for rule; 
kills both interest and native linguis 
tic ability. In learning a language 
everlasting practice and repetitior 
arc the most important factors. 

'fhese war courses may well rev(j 
luti(jnizc language teaching in Amer 
ican colleges. They’ve already begun 
to do so. 'For instance, in the new 
“I'oreign Areas” program at Yak 
all language courses are taught by 
the new method. 

Students from the intensive classes 
go right on learning in their leisure 
hours. Many practice on each olhei 
at meals and invite the native 
speaker to join them. Last summei 
the boys at Penn took their Moroc- 
can on a tour of Philadelphia, ex- 
plaining the mysteries of a night 
club to him in Arabic. In a student 
hangout near Brown University, a 
prolessor found most of his class 
drinking beer and lustily singing 
the Japanese veision of Mademoiselle 
from Armentieres. 

Graduates of the intensive courses 
are demonstrating that they can 
talk and be understood by natives in 
any corner of the world. They arc 
gi\ ing us new weapons to help win 
a global war. And when the time 
comes these weapons will be even 
more valuable in winning a global 
peace. 





of us can stand prosper ity. Another man" Sy 1 mean, 

— Mark Twain 
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Trouble on the Street Corners 

Condcnscd.lioin Sense 

Elccinot \ Ai}{e 


•jK YEAR AGO, 75 pcrCCIlt of ! hc 

/\\ venereal iiiieetion in the 
A. ^ armed forces in the United 
Stales could be traced to proles- 
sional prostitutes. Today, 8o per- 
cent of it comes from young casuals 
and amateurs. 

Back of that shocking statistic 
lies one of the greatest social prob- 
lems in America today: the fright- 
ening rise in delinquency among 
teen-age girls. During the past year, 
for instance, delinc|uency has dou- 
bled in Day ton, Ohio, almost tripled 
in San Francisco and almost quad- 
rupled in Oklahoma City. Reports 
from cities and towns throughout 
the country show similar increases. 

These “victory girls” and “cud- 
dle bunnies” who go uniform- 
hunting in railroad stations and 
wander down Main Street late at 
night looking for pickups are just 
ordinary kids who have been swept 
along by a torrent of wartime excite- 
ment and free spending. When they 
run afoul of the law and are asked 
why they are delinquent, their an- 
swers are amazingly naive. The most 
common are: “Because there’s noth- 
ing else to do in this;:own,” or, “Be- 
cause it’s my patriotic duty to com- 


Tiicke is an alarming increase in 
venereal disease among boys and gii Is 
in many parts of the country. The 
consequence to the nation will be 
tragic unless increased effort is given 
to the moral prevention of infection. 

Sexual morality, however, should 
not be based merelv on the threat of 
venereal disease. \\ c hope that our 
young people will conduct their sex 
lives on a high plane, not bcx'ause they 
fear infection, but because they un- 
derstand and respect the dignity of 
the human body and the creative pur- 
poses of sex. The major responsibility 
for developing this healthy attitude 
rests on the home, the chuich and 
the school. 

— R A. VonHcHchr, Afsisiaiit Siiri^eon Gcn- 
rral. Division ot Vrncrcal Disvasrs, U. S 
PiiMic Hiallh Srrvicc 

fort the poor boys who may go over- 
seas and get killed.” 

rhese youngsters swell the vene- 
real disease rate as tragically as if 
they were hardened professionals. 
And their youth is appalling. In one 
of the new Public Health rapid treat- 
ment centers for women, four fifths 
of the inmates are girls in their teens; 
in another, two thirds are under 20 
and many are between 12 and 15. In 
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Chicago, all of iS girls arrcsicd on 
the slrccls in a cleanup drive were 
under i8 years old, and all but two 
were alre.idy infected. 

“Gills of 14, 15 and 16 are paying 
the biggest price,” says Dr. Janet 
Nelson of the CSO. d he post sur- 
geon at a large jnidwestern air base 
reports: “Good-time girls ol high 
school age are the army’s biggest 
problem today as a potential source 
of venereal disease.” 

In Little Rock, Arkansas, a citi- 
zens’ committee investigated the 
local situation. For a fortnight com- 
mittee members watched bus sta- 
tions and hotel lobbies; talked to 
girls in honky-tonks; walked through 
nearby country roads, d'hey counted 
600 )'oung girls idling in stations or 
hotels, drinking in taverns, wander- 
ing down darkened streets. At a bus 
station near midnight they found 23 
girls under 17 waiting to pick up 
service men, and at 2 a.m, two 
girls of 14 and 15 came out with soh 
diers who asked a taxi dri\('r how to 
find a hotel room. Eight others, three 
of them under 14, still wandered the 
station looking for pickups. At a 
typical hot spot late at night, 80 per- 
cent of the girls were in their teens, 
10 percent were under 15. Hotel 
lobbies were crowded with uniform- 
struck youngsters. “The girls in this 
town,” said a high school boy, “are 
simply khaki- wacky.” 

There are similar conditions in 
hundreds of normal American towns. 
In Portland, Maine, 3500 sailors at a 
time hit town on leave, and there 
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lias heen an alarming increase iiy 
venereal infections. The ]iolice blot- 
ter coldly records human tragedies: 
a 14-year-old girl found in a hotel 
with a sailor; 15'year'olds soliciting 
on sticet corners; a ih-year-old stag- 
gering down a street at 2 a.m., 
drinking out of a bottle — just av- 
erage cases dmong the more than 100 
teen-age girls arrested in six months., 

It’s too easy to hlame service men 
for our zooming delinquency. Men 
don’t change when they get into uni- 
lorin. And unilorm glamour isn’t the 
only, or the most important, cause 
of delinquency. I'he hard fact is that 
most girls go astray because their 
mothers are too busy or indifferent 
to keep them out of trouble. 

In Hartford, Connecticut, a bettcr- 
than-average Ameiican factory town, 
hundreds of youngsters arc left alone 
all night by parents who w'ork on the 
“swing shift” at war plants. They 
lose touch with the parents; there is 
no one to supervise the way they 
spend their time. When schools 
check up on truancy, parents adinit-f 
that they don’t know where their 
children are. 'Ehc city’s first war- 
boom year doubled venereal cases 
among youngsters in their teens. 
Hartford mothers, proudly winning 
the war on the production line, are 
losing it on the home front. 

In jam-packed Warren Township, 
outside of Detroit, children who go 
to school on an afternoon shift have 
actually been sent out to wander the^ 
streets at night so that they will 
sleep late and not wake up their 
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night-working paicnls early in ihc 
morning. In luincl reels ol trailer low ns 
and new housing developments near 
war plants, tired, irritable j^nc'iiis 
encoiiiiigc their youngsiers to go 
dow'ii to Main Street into juke joints 
at night — anyw'here that will get 
them out from underfoot. 

In the sticss of war, leisure elass 
mothers, too, ha\T giowai careless ol 
their daughters. A Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, citi/(Mi’s committee warned 
the community that the parents ol 
girls or 15 years old seemed either 
indillcrent to the danger ol letting 
them run loose at night or tinawarc 
ol the risk involved in such negli- 
gence, Says an aimy doctor at a 
w( stern camj): “We arc now, for the 
lirst lime, giMng regular blood tests 
to ollicers as well as men. We've 
been getting too many venereal con- 
tacts among girls in socially promi- 
nent families near here.” 

Illegitimacy is rising steadily. It is 
up 66 percent in Dayton, Ohio; has 
doubled in Miami, d he Florence 
Crittenden League, which cares lor 
unmarried mothers, reports that 
more and more of them come Irom 
respectable homes, “d'hc founda- 
tions of American family lile,” s.iys 
kUeanor Gltieck, delinquency expert 
of Host on, “are being threatened as 
new er before.” 

Tragic as this record of careless- 
ness is, these young delinquents of 
decent families have at least a home 
to go to when they arc in trouble. 
.America’s most poignant girl prob- 
lem is that of the lost girls, the run- 


aways, the teen-age migiants who 
arc lloodijig every war production 
center and camp town today. I'hey 
come fiom farms, and from the new 
ghost towms of America — those 
which have been drained of young 
men by the army or war w()rk. I hey 
come to get the product ioji-linc 
glamour jobs they see in the news- 
reels, but they arc oltcn too young 
and incxpei i('nced to find such cm- 
plovmem. The cities to which they 
Hock don’t know^ w'hat to do w'llh 
them; they arc nobody’s business. 

d he average age ol such transient 
girls in Kansas is 17. In Portland, 
Maine, police have found r6-)'ear- 
old farm girls sleeping in automo- 
biles because they could find no 
rooms in town. Vice drive statistics 
everywhere show that at least half 
of the pioblem girls come from out 
of town. 

Some ol them have followed their 
beaus to the big city. Some arc eu- 
phemistically listed as “soldiers’ girl 
iriends.” 1 hev meet a man in one 
camp town, follow him to the next. 
Immature, lonely and bored, they 
find rooms in boardinghouses, seldom 
see their men. 

Wartime delinquency is not 
merely a crop of wild oats, to be for- 
gotten when family life is more 
stable. From these tragic youngsters 
wall come our postwar crop ol \'ice, 
disease and crime. 

Around America, there are towns 
which have at least made a good be- 
ginning in finding the answers to 
the j)roblem. 
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Answer One- and it is only a 
jxji'lial solution" is lairly easy. Il 
is to do a clean, courageous job of 
policing. Vice suppression helps: 
more llian 350 red-light districts 
have been closed in American com- 
munities during this emergency, 
with an accompanying decline in the 
professional vice that is always re- 
cruiting inexperienced young girls. 

Curfews — tried by many tow'iis 
— sometimes help, though they tend 
to hide rather than to cure trouble. 
Close supervision of eating and drink- 
ing places is necessary. In many a 
town, hotel and liquor men, anxious 
to keep their business clean, keep 
young girls out of bars and lobbies. 

In St. Joseph, Missouri, all minors 
found by police in suspect drinking 
and dancing places must give their 
names and addresses, d hcir families 
are informed of the dangers involved, 
the hot spots are warned or pun- 
ished. As a result, delinquency and 
illegitimacy have dropped. 

Answer fwo goes further toward 
the root of the problem. It is to give 
forgotten, restless girls the right 
kind of wartime responsibility and 
the right kind of adolescent fun. 
Fourteen-year-olds, like adults, need 
to feel that they are helping to win 
the war, that they have a responsi- 
bility as Americans. Children’s jobs 
like tin-can collecting, however, will 
not satisfy them. The high school 
Victory Corps, the YWCA and other 


organizalioiis are training youngsters 
for important work such as that of 
nurse’s aide. 

And gills of this age need an adult 
kind of fun, a chance to meet boys 
in a protected and yet romantic at- 
mosphere. High school girls arc left 
out in most community recreation 
programs, ft is no accident that 
Wichita and BulTalo, with outstand- 
ing recreation facilities for girls, have 
low delinquency rates. The town of 
T'roy, Ohio, meets honky-tonk com- 
pel it ion with its Recreation Rooms, 
w'here boys and girls find soft ligh ts, 
cokes, Gene Krupa records and 
room to dance, minus the drink, 
tough talk — and the dangers — of 
the taverns.* 

But the root of the problem lies 
in the American home. Back of 
every delinquent girl, every tragedy 
of promiscuity and disease, stands 
the shadow of delinquent parents. 
Every father in uniform leaves a 
double responsibility with his wife; 
every mother on the production line 
has a double job to do. America’s 
mothers today must become more 
deeply conscious of the importance 
of family life; if they do not, too 
many of our mothers of the future 
will have a sordid background of 
immorality and venereal disease. 

* A pamphlet, Trrn Trouble y published by the 
Naiuijial Rccieatioii Association, 315 b'ourth 
Avc., N. Y. C., IS available to those interested 
in recreation programs for adolescents. Price, 
10 cents. 
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You Could Look It Up 

Coiulciisccl Irom “My World and Welcome lo It” 


I T WAS GJ/rn\ on 
into Septcmbei, and 
though we’d he( n 
leadin’ the league by six, 
seven games most of ihe 
season, we was now in 
lirsl place by a margin 
you could a got it into 
the eye of a thimble, 
bein’ only half a game 
ahead of St. Louis. 

Our slump had given 
the boys the leapin’ jumps 
and half the time nobody’d speak to 
nobody else. Squawks Magrew was 
in.inager, and he was darn Jiear crazy. 
He yelled at ever) lx)dy and w^ouldn’t 
listen to nobody, without maybe it 
was me, wLo’d been trainin’ the 
boys for ten year. All this, mind you, 
was 30, 31 year ago; you could look 
it up. 

While we was w'aitin’ for the train 
to St. Louis, after losin’ a double- 
header to Pittsburgh, Magrew was 
drownin’ his sorrows at a bar. Sud- 
denly up from now^here pops this 
Pearl du Monville. Now, most peo- 
ple name of Pearl is girls, but Pearl 
du Monville w^as a man, if you could 
call a fella a man who was only 34, 35 
inches high. Pearl du Monville was 


midgel. lie might a 
been 15 or he might a 
been a hundred, you 
couldn’t tell. 

Well, Pearland Squawks 
got todrinkin’and singin’ 
<it the bar and when it 
came train time Magrew 
was holdin’ tlie midget in 
the crouch of his arm like 
a football. “He’s coinin’ 
along as a masket,” says 
Magrew. 

We lost the first two games to 
the battlin’ St. Louis club, and 
that ])uts us in second place plenty. 
Lhe next day, practice was )ust 
o\er and the St. Louis club was 
takm’ the field, when I hears a 
strange sound from the stands. It was 
the fans kctchin’ sight of Pearl du 
Monville. The midget had popped 
up onto the field dressed in a mina- 
cher club uniform and swingin’ a 
kid’s bat. 

“Pearl du Monville has been made 
a bone-of-fida member of this so- 
called ball club,” announced Ma- 
grew. “Maybe that’ll shame you big 
babies into gettin’ in there and 
sw'ingin’, knowin’ I can replace any 
one of you with a midget. I fixed it 
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Up with the front office by long- 
distance phone, and it’s all legal and 
proper. It don’t make no dilTercncc 
what size he is.” 

Well, sir, it’ll all be in the papers 
30, 31 year ago, and you could look 
it up. T he game went along without 
no scorin’ for seven innings, the fans 
payin’ most attention to the go- 
in’s on of Pearl du Monville. He’s 
out in front a the dugoul, turnin’ 
handsprings, balancin’ liis bat on his 
chin, walkin’ a imaginary line. I’he 
fans clapped and laughed, and he 
ate it up. 

When St. Louis makes one run, in 
the last a the eighth, I was sure that 
all was lost, specially when two of 
ours go out fast the first half a the 
ninth. But then comes a hit and two 
walks, and the bases are full. 

Yes, sir, there you are; the tyin’ 
run on third and the winnin’ run on 
second, first a the ninth, two men 
down, and Hank Metters coinin’ to 
the bat. Hank was hittin’ bettcr’n 
anybody else on the ball club, and it 
was mighty heartenin’, seein’ him 
stridin’ toward the plate. But he 
never got there. 

“Wait a minute!” yells Magrew. 
“I’m sendin’ in a pinch hitter!” 

You could a heard a bomb drop. 
When a manager says he’s sendin’ in 
a pinch hitter for the best batter on 
the club, everybody knows he’s lost 
his holt. 

“Du Monville battin’ for Met- 
ters!” hollers Magrew. 

He pushed the midget toward the 
plate and he says to him, he says, 


May 

“Just stand up there and hold that 
bat on your shoulder. They ain’t a 
man in the world can throw three 
strikes in there ’fore he throws four 
balls!” he says. “He’ll walk you and 
force in the tyin’ run.” 

1 don’t need to tell you Bethlehem 
broke loose on that there ball field. 
The fans yelled and whistled, and 
everybody on the field begun wavin’ 
their arms and hollerin’. The plate 
umpire stalked over to Magrew like 
a tralfic cop, waggin’ his jaw and 
pointin’ his finger. The St. Louis 
manager kept yellin’ like his house 
was on fire. When Pearl got to the 
plate and stood there, the pitcher 
slammed his glove down onto the 
ground and started stompin’ on it. 
He’s just walked two normal-sized 
human bcin’s, and now here’s a guy 
up to the plate they ain’t more'n 20 
inches between his knees and his 
shoulders. 

The umpire told Magrew to go on 
and get a batter up or he’d forfeit 
the game to St. Louis. Then Magrew 
pulls some legal papers outa his 
pocket. The umpire looks at ’em 
like they was bills for somethin’ he 
not only never bought it, he never 
even heard of it. Well, sir, they 
fought about him bein’ a midget, 
and they fought about him usin’ a 
kid’s bat, and they fought about 
where’d he been all season. They was 
eight or nine rule books brung out 
and everybody was thumbin’ through 
’em, tryin’ tef^find out what it says 
about midgets, but it don’t say 
nothin’ about midgets. The umpire 
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finely waves the St. Louis I'jlaycrs 
back lo their places and bawls, 
‘•Play ball!” 

fhe Si. Louis pitcher picked up 
his glove and beat at it with his list 
six or eight times, and then, got set 
on the mound and studied the situa- 
tion. Even in a ciotchin’ position, 
the ketchcr towers over the midget 
like the Washington ^tonument. 
Finely the pitcher slams in the first 
pilch, hard and wild. 

“Hall one!” hollers the umpire., 

Lhe ketcher goes out toward the 
mound and talks to the pitcher. 
ILis time the big right-hander tried 
a undershoot, and it comes in a little 
closer, maybe no higher n a foot 
above Pearl’s head. It would a been 
a strike with a human bein’ in there. 

“Ball two!” the umpire bellers. 

The ketcher walks out to the 
mound again, and the whole infield 
comes over and gives advice to the 
pitcher about what to do with a bat- 
ter that oughta be in a bottle of 
alcohol ’stead of up there at the 
plate in a big-league game between 
the teams that is lightin’ for first 
place. 

For the third pitch, the pitcher 
stands there flat-footed and tosses up 
the ball like he’s playin’ ketch with 
a little girl. ILe ball comes in big 
and slow and high — high for Pearl, 
that is. They ain’t nothin’ else for 
the umpire to do, so he calls, “Ball 
three!” 

F>crybody is onto their feet, 
hoopin’ and hollerin’. The St. I.^uis 
niiiiiagcr is makin’ signs and faces 


like he was a con torturer, and 
the infield is givin’ the pitcher more 
advice. 

Well, the pitcher decides to toss 
again. Nobody e\'er seen a slower 
ball thro wed. It come right in over 
the plate in front of Pearl’s chest, 
lookin’ prob’ly big as a full moon to 
Pearl. 

They ain’t never been a minute 
like* the minute that followed since 
the United States was founded by 
the Pilgrim grandfathers. 

Pearl du Monville took a cut at 
that ball, and he hit it! Magrew give 
a groan like a poleaxed steer as the 
ball rolls out in froiu a the plate into 
fair territory. 

“I'air ball!” yells the umpire, and 
the midget sums riinnin’ for first, 
makiif ma\be 90 f(K)t an hour. I'he 
ball’s rollin’ slow, on down toward 
third, goin’ maybe eight, ten foot. 
The infield comes in fast. Every- 
body is standiii’ up, yellin’ and hol- 
lerin’. 

The ketcher gets to the ball first, 
but he boots it out past the pitcher’s 
box, the pitcher failin’ on his face 
tryin’ to stop it, the shortstop 
sprawlin’ after it full length and 
zaggin’ it on over toward the second 
baseman. Ty Cobb could a made a 
three-bagger outa that bunt, with 
everybody failin’ over thcirself. But 
Pearl is still maybe 15, 20 feet from 
the bag, toddlin’ like a baby, when 
the second baseman finely slams that 
ball over to first. The baseman 
ketches it and stomps on the bag, the 
base umpire waves Pearl out, and 
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there goes your old ball game, the 
craziest ball game ever played. 

Then I sec Magrew. He starts 
after Pearl, runnin’ faster’n any man 
ever run before. Pearl sees him 
cornin’ and runs behind the base 
umpire’s legs and gets a holt onto 
’em. But Magrew comes up, pantin’ 
and roarin’, and grabs that little guy 
by both his ankles and starts whirlin’ 
him round and round his head. No- 
hody can stop him without gettin’ 
their head knocked oil. Then Ma- 
grew lets the midget lly. He flics on 
out toward second, high and fast, 
like a human home run. 

The St. Louis center fielder starts 
runnin’, and he makes a wonderful 
kcich. In his excitement the base 
umpire yells, “Out!” and that give 
hysterics to the Bethlehem which 
was ragin’ like Niagry on that ball 
field. 

Everybody was hoopin’ and hol- 
lerin’, with the fans swarmin’ onto 


the field. I seen Pearl du Monville 
strugglin’ in the arms of a lady 
fan with a ample bosom, who was 
laughin’ and cryin’ at the same time, 
and him heatin’ at her with his little 
fists and bawlin’ and yellin’. That 
was the last I ever seen of him. 

That night we piled onto a train 
for Chicago, but we wasn’t snarlin’ 
and snappin’ any more. No, sir. A 
new spirit had come into that ball 
club. We got to laughin’ and talkin’ 
and kiddin’ together, and ’fore long 
Magrew was laughin’ with us. 

Well, sir, we won all four games in 
that Chicago series, and we won the 
pennant, too. I and some of the fellas 
went out and bought a pair of them 
little baby shoes, golded all over, and 
give ’em to Magrew for a souvenir. 
We’d won by maybe two and a half 
games, maybe three. I don’t recol- 
lect things as clear as I did 30, 31 
year ago. But you could look it 
up. 


illustrative Anecdotes — €5 — 


LADY in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, met the old Negro servant of a neighbor. After a few pleasantries, 
the lady said, “Pm sorry to hear about Aunt Lucy’s death. You must 
miss her greatly. You were such friends.” 

“Yas’m, I is sorry she daid. But we wasn’t no friends.” 

“Why, I thought you were. Fve seen you laughing and talking 
together lots of times.” 

“Yas’m, dat’s so. We is laughed and talked together, but we is just 
’quaintenances. You see, Miss Ruth, we ain’t never shed no tears. 
Folks got to cry together befo’ dey is friends.” 

— CoQtributed by C. M. Oliver 
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OONTROL mo OPCMTES MECMNISM 
TO EJECT EMPTY CARTRIDGE. PUSH 
NEW SHELL INTO PLACE. AND COCK 
FIRING PIN FOR NEXT SHOT. ETC. 


EXPANDING GAS 
DRIVES BULLH 
FORWARD 


PORTION OF GAS ENTERING 
LOWER CHAMBER PUSHES 
CONTROL AOO BACK 


AS IHli INVENTOR of thc SCIlli' 

r\ automatic riilc with which 
the United States Army and 
Marine Corps have been replacing 
thc old hand-oj)cratcd Springfield, 
John C. Garand is responsible for the 
greatest advance in infantry arms in 
the past four decades. No other na- 
tion, as far as we know, has a rifle 
comparable in performance. I’he 
Garand can shoot over loo rounds a 
minute, which is five times as fast as 
the Springfield can fire, and General 
MacArthur has praised it as unex- 
celled under combat conditions. 

In military circles the Garand is 
referred to as “U. S. Rifle, Caliber 
.30, Mi.” The term is usually ab- 
breviated to “Mi,” which means 
that it is the first accepted model of 
its kind, and that is how Garand 
speaks of his rifle. If he hears anyone 
call it a Garand, ♦he looks uncom- 
fortable. An unassuming man, he is 


singularly temperate in describing 
the weapon that has made him fa- 
mous. “She is a pretty good gun, I 
think,” he says. 

Garand is principal ordnance de- 
signer and assistant works manager of 
the government armory in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. As a civilian 
employe of the War Department he 
earns $6000 a year, a great deal less 
than a private arms company would 
pay him. However, he says this sal- 
ary is sufficient for his needs, and thc 
armory is such a pleasant place to 
work that he wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing it. As a voluntary patriotic ges- 
ture, he waived all commercial and 
foreign rights on the Garand rifle, 
thus giving up a fortune in royalties. 

He is rather astonished at being re- 
garded as a celebrated citizen and 
lives in terror of being asked to make 
a speech. His reluctance to say any- 
thing in public hardened into stcad- 
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fast resolution after one appearance, 
in 1940, on the radio show called 
“We the People.” A friend made a 
recording of his remarks and Garand 
discovered to his amazement that 
he spoke English with a French ac- 
cent. Since he is a French-Gmadian 
who did not learn English until he 
was 12, this is not particularly sur- 
prising. Garand, however, had been 
confident that he talked pretty much 
like an American. “Imagine!” he said 
recently. “I’m losing my French and 
my English is broken.” 

Now 55, Garand looks considera- 
bly younger. He is short and muscu- 
lar, with a strong, square face and a 
shock of grizzled hair that arranges 
itself into a raffish bang. He carries 
himself with a purposeful air that 
disguises his persistent state of ab- 
straction. His preoccupation with 
his work is almost absolute. When he 
isn’t mulling over the design of a new 
gun, he is figuring out ways to speed 
up the production of rifles. He has 
one machine gun, two machine ri- 
fles, and three semi-automatic rifles 
to his credit, and he developed at 
least 20 of the various machines used 
in the manufacture of semi-auto- 
matic rifles at the armory. 

Garand has a peculiar memory. 
He can recall a calculation he made 
while designing a gunsight many 
years ago and forget when it was that 
a Congressman proposed — unsuc* 
cessfuUy — that he be granted $i00t* 
000 for having developed the Ml. 
He is proud of the awards he has 
won for his work but is somewhat 


confused about them. When he 
breaks out his medals he is likely to 
remark, “I got this one in New York 
from the engineers — no, it was 
Chicago, and it wasn’t the engi- 
neers.” He has to study his trophies 
carefully to determine which is 
which. 

His attack on any problem, me- 
chanical or otherwise, is direct and 
original. About two decades ago he 
decided that ice-skating would be a 
healthful outlet for his energies and 
went to New York every week-end 
to take lessons in fancy skating. He 
wantc'd to practice at home during 
the week, but he found that the ice 
on the outdoor rinks wasn’t smooth 
enough. He solved that problem by 
partitioning off a section 12 feet 
square in the living room of his 
house, chopping a hole in the chim- 
ney to create a draft, flinging open 
the windows, and flooding the floor. 
The draft kept his rink frozen solid 
and he skated in happy privacy 
throughout the winter. When he 
was married in 1930, his bride per- 
suaded him that it would be better 
all around to move his rink outdoors. 

Garand had an austere childhood, 
but he describes it as a happy period. 
He was born Jean Garand on a scrag- 
gly farm near the village of St. Remi, 
about 20 miles west of Montreal. 
(He anglicized his first name when 
he took out his first United States 
citizenship papers.) There were ii 
other children m the Garand fiimily 
and no one, including himself, knows 
exactly how many were around when 
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he was born. “I came in somewhere 
around seventh or eighth,” he says. 

Before he was through the ele- 
mentary grades his mother died, and 
his father moved his brood to Jewett 
City, Connecticut, where the chil- 
dren got jobs in the local textile 
mills. The Garand home was not far 
from a gun club; members left their 
rifles at the Garand house between 
shoots, and John and his brothers 
made good use of the guns. They not 
only shot game but practiced sharp- 
shooting in their back yard by knock- 
ing pennies from between each oth- 
er’s fingers at 20 feet. One brother 
went into the shooting-gallery busi- 
ness, and John often worked as an 
attendant in the evenings. When 
there were not many customers he 
did some shooting on his own, and 
acquired a remarkable proficiency in 
shooting from the hip. 

Garand’s first job, at 14, was 
sweeping the floors in Slater’s Mill. 
Before long he persuaded the fore- 
man of the machine shop to teach 
him the rudiments of mechanics, 
and after a while he was promoted 
to a job in the shop. By the time he 
was 21 he had acquired a good many 
mechanical skills, such as forging, 
gear cutting and tool designing. 
But one Sunday morning the super- 
intendent discovered him in the 
machine shop making a miniature 
water wheel for his own amusement 
and suggested that the company had 
better use for its brass. Garand moved 
on to a job with a* Providence weld- 
ing company. 
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In Providence he fell in with a 
group of motorcycle-enthusiasts, who 
persuaded him to buy a machine. 
He decided that standard motorcy- 
cles were too slow, and designed an 
engine of his own. With his rebuilt 
machine he entered many races and 
in 1912 won 19 times in 21 starts. 
When not racing, he used to ride 
up a;id down the highways waiting 
for a certain automobile racer who, 
driving high-powered Stutzes and 
Mercers, could outspeed almost any 
motorcyclist. But not Garand. “He’d 
go better than 85,” Garand says 
with satisfaction, “and still I’d pass 
him on the stretch. I bothered him.” 
Ever since that experiment with 
combustion engines, Garand has 
hankered to design a light motor for 
automobiles, and he intends to get 
around to it when the war is over. 

In 1916 he took a job with a New 
York toolmaking firm. He resumed 
his rifle practice at the shooting gal- 
leries along Broadway, and he never 
had to pay in these establishments. 
By agreement with the proprietors, 
he began shooting just as the crowds 
were coming out of the theaters. Fir- 
ing from the hip, he would set up a 
clatter on the bells of the bull’s-eyes 
and attract customers. 

For further recreation Garand 
spent one evening a week drilling 
with the ist Field Artillery. He 
heard that the army was looking for 
better machine guns, and decided to 
design one himself. The design was 
not accepted, but it interested the 
government in Garand, and he was 
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picsciitly installed as a gun designer 
in the National Bureau of Standards. 
In 1919 he was transferred to the 
Springfield armory. 

Garand had a machine gun and 
four rifles accepted before he hit on 
the Mi. The army does not wait for 
gunsmiths to come up with new 
ideas; it creates the new ideas itself 
and announces that at a certain date 
guns of a given specification will be 
accepted for trial. After each trial it 
stiffens its requirements until even- 
tually it gets what it wants. It was 16 
years after Garand had begun work 
on the semi-automatic rifle that the 
army finally agreed that he had pro- 
duced the weapon it wanted. 

1 ’he principle of Garand's semi- 
automatic rifle is that the gas gen- 
erated by exploding powder in the 
barrel is used not only to drive the 
bullet forward but also to eject the 
used cartridge and push a fresh one 
into the firing chamber. Garand was 
the first man to apply this principle 
successfully to a service rifle. A Ga- 
rand holds a clip of eight cartridges, 
as against the Springfield’s live, and 
it doesn’t kick as hard. It has 73 
parts — some 35 fewer than the 
Springfield — and Garand likes to 
demonstrate its simplicity by taking 
it apart with a .30-calibcr shell as his 
only tfK)l. 

Public recognition of his rifle has 


changed Garand ’s life very slightly. 
He and his wife and two children 
still live in the modest two-story 
stucco house on the outskirts of 
Springfield in which he lived alone 
before his marriage. He instructs his 
daughter, who is 1 1, in figure skating 
and has taught his lo-year-old son to 
be a first-rate marksman. 

Garand gets to the armory before 
eight in the morning and seldom 
leaves before five. The young ord- 
nance oflicers who work with him 
arc continually amazed at his knowl- 
edge of engineering. “He’s had no 
real training in mathematics,” one 
of them pointed out recently, “and 
yet he miikcs the rest of us feel like 
dummies.” Garand’s interest in en- 
gineering is so great that he reads al- 
most nothing but handbooks on the 
subject. 

The army doesn’t permit him to 
discuss the work he has in progress, 
but it puts no restrictions on his 
comings and goings. Occasionally 
some melodramatic acquaintance 
mentions the possibility that the en- 
emy might try to capture him. This 
notion amuses him. “What good 
would I do them?” he inquires. 
“They know all about the Mi, and 
it would take them two years to tool 
up to mass-produce any other gun I 
might design. I think we ought to 
win the war in two years.” 


■3 ONCE knew a man who said his prayer was: “Lord, give me this 
day rny daily opinion, and forgive me the one I had yesterday.” 

- M. R. J. Du Bois, Hoarded Suashm0 (Tuttle. Morehouse & Taylor) 
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W FiLX \\'*i r broke out, the build- 
ing industry was on the brink 
of a great transition, a new, 
approach to housing prob- 
lems. Today, in the construction of 
war plants and homes for workers, it 
is being geared to practices and 
terials it never used before. These 
two foe tors, after the war, will bring 
the long-promised house that worhs. 
For example, good engineering 
could marvelously improve the bath- 
room. The shower would automati- 
cally deliver water of the desired 
temperature; enclosed in transparent 
plastic, it would not steam up the 
room. The bathtub would preheat 
itself. The taps in the washbasin 
would open by knee or toe pressure 
against a convenient lever or pedal 
and the basin itself be big enough to 
bathe the baby in. The towel rack 
would be a hot-water pipe to keep 
towels warm and dry. FJectric heat- 
ers and sun lamps would be built 
into the ceiling. The floor would be 
warm enough to walk barefoot on. 
Soap would never turn to jelly, be- 
cause built-in soap dishes would drain 
properly. I'lic mirror could be pulled 
close to a man’s face and would ac- 
tually be equipped with enough light 
for him to shave with ease. 

Bathrooms could be made in easy- 
tO'«asscmble pieces, priced below the 


cheapest home-installed jobs. Mass- 
production technique that made 
the automobile what it is today may 
make the bathroom what it should be 
tomorrow. Significantly, the nation’s 
biggest housebuilder today is that 
master of mass production, Henry 
Kaiser, and he has announced his 
intention to build prefabricated houses 
after the war — which augurs well. 

The kitchen of the future should 
have light-flooded work counters 
with windows (not cabinets) above 
them, pedals controlling the tap 
water, mechanical dishwasher-steri- 
lizers, built-in pressure cookers. To- 
day’s refrigerator could stand a lot of 
redesigning ; when you want anything 
it is invariably behind a phalanx of 
other foods. Egmon t Arens, industrial 
designer, proposes a round refrigera- 
tor with revolving insides. His box in- 
cludes lockers for bottles and frozen 
foods, a violet-ray compartment for 
tenderizing meats, an ice-cube ejec- 
tor that works by the turn of a crank, 
and an ice-water faucet. 

A kitchen recently designed by 
William Hamby has no stove at all. 
Each utensil, plugged into an outlet, 
acts as its own stove. 

From the standpoint of noise the 
average house today is no better 
than it has been for hundreds of 
years. When a man sits down to din- 
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iicr his ears ring with the clatter of 
hshes in the kitchen and the uproar 
of his progeny in their pla\ nM)m. 
After dinner, when he wants lo read 
or meditate, he can'i gel awav from 
the din of radio or phonograph. When 
he makes a phone call e\er\ body in 
the house must stop ilead. (Conversa- 
tion is often punciuaied by the jugu- 
lar gurgle of a aihnict il' uismues, 

'Fhe art of handling noise is to 
)revenl it from bouncing back from 
vails, floors and ceilings. Housebiiild- 
Ts have not begun to catch up with 
victory and commercial builders, who 
:ontrol sound almost at will. Acous- 
tical tile, which absorbs sound by 
trapping it in a multitude of small 
holes, can easily be adapted for the 
rooms of a dwelling. 

In his New York City home, Sher- 
man Fairchild, inventor and plane 
builder, used both a sound-absorbent 
plaster and an inexpen.sive type of 
wall construction. Slicing pieces of 
rock wool down the middle, he in- 
5talled them fuzzy side out between 
the wall timbers, nailed them in 
place with slats, and covered thein 
with open- text tired grass cloth. Only 
a terrific clatter at one end of th^e 
hall reaches the other end. Bedrooms 
and study are pervaded by a hush so 
profound that city noises seem al- 
most romantically remote. 

The problem of phoning in rela- 
tive quiet is easy to solve. Some of 
the open telephone booths in the 
New York subways are so effective- 
ly treated with sound-absorbent 
materials that a person can phone 


even while a train is grinding by. 
rhe same idea can be conveniently 
adapted to the home. 

Most rooms are miserably lighted. 
Chronic eyestrain is probably the 
commonest ailment in the land. The 
remedy is not simply to increase the 
intensity of the reading or sewing 
light; the contrast with the dark 
room beyond would make the cure 
worse than the disease. General il- 
lumination must be stepped up. 

Rooms could be illuminated in- 
directly by a combination of fluo 
rcscent and incandescent lamps 
mounted in a cove a couple of feet 
from the ceiling. A newer idea is to 
use ceiling spotlights similar to those 
above the seats of streamlined rail- 
road coaches. A half-dozen spots, 
each controlled by a separate switch, 
would provide adequate coverage for 
the room. Gone would be the ne^ 
cessity of wrestling with a lamp to get 
the light at the right angle, gone the 
often hideous impedimenta that 
make obstacle courses of living rooms. 

The house can have an air-condi- 
tioning unit equipped with an air 
cleaner, using activated carbon as an 
absorbent for removing odors. The 
unit would also include a Precipitron, 
a device capable of eliminating dust 
from a house at an operating cost of 
less than $i a month. Invented in 1934 
in the Westinghouse Research Lab- 
oratories, it consists simply of tung- 
sten wires and steel plates through 
which the air is drawn. The wires 
positively charge the dust particles, 
which pass on and stick to the nega- 
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lively charged siccl plaics. Even to- 
bacco-smokc particles are caught. 

The Precipitron has been installed 
in steel mills, war plants and a few 
streamlined trains. It should even- 
tually retail for less than an electric 
refrigerator. The money saved on 
cleaning and painting bills alone will 
doubtless more than pay for it. 

Despite recessed radiators and ther- 
mostatic control, the finest house is 
only tolerably well heated. Most 
systems heat by convection — heal- 
ing the air in one or more spots in a 
room and depending upon the con- 
sequent circulation to warm the whole 
room. They are inevitably accom- 
panied by dirt and drafts, and the 
temperature is never even. Many 
architects and engineers are convinced 
that the answer is “radiant” heating, 
which warms the walls (or floor and 
ceiling) by means of concealed hot- 
air or hot- water pipes. 

Radiant heating uses a conven- 
tional plant and controls. Installation 
cost in a new house need be no more, 
and operating cost is if anything less, 
than that of an old-style hot-water 
radiator system. . 


The immemorial elements of a 
house have been four walls and a 
roof. The analysts do not question 
the roof, but they are wondering 
about the walls. Designers anticipate 
a swing toward what might be called 
total flexibility, movable walls that 
could be arranged at the convenience 
of the householder. A young couple 
could create space for their first child 
by merging part of the living room 
with part of the bedroom. A big fam- 
ily could make a large rumpus room 
for winter by merging part of the 
living room with the spare bedroom. 
In hot weather the living room could 
be merged with the garden. 

The housing industry is already 
preparing for these developments. 
Pre fabrication plants are acquiring 
experience in mass production. Many 
products now being made for indus- 
try can later be applied to houses. 
And the magnificent achievements in 
war-plant construction — the dust- 
less, draftless, air-and-sound-condi- 
tioned, almost perfectly lighted fac- 
tories dotting the nation — arc set- 
ting standards that builders of houses 
cannot ignore. 



/ ROBABLY the simplest and briefest statement of war 
airns ever made was expressed by Jan Masaryk, Foreign 
Minister, of the Czechoslovakian government in London. 
He said: “I want to go home.” 

— Edward R. Murrow, This Is lA>ndon (Simon and Schu«te?) 



A grim fable born of Uolland’s Nazi -imposed sulTering 



Condensed from Liberiy 
Hendrik^ Willem van Loon 

Author of “Van Loon’s Lives,” 
“The Story of Mankind,” 
“Tolerance,” etc. 


T hree months before, my friend was burned. I wondered whether 
had been in The Hague, qui- such deliberate brutality had finally 
etly pursuing his profession affected the Dutch character, 
as a physician — and working in the My friend poured himself another 
underground movement against the cup of tea. Then he said, “Most peo- 

Nazis. I’hcn, one day, he learned pie who are talking about the world 

that an order had been signed for his after the war completely overlook 
arrest. He made an amazing escape, one thing which will be of the great' 
and reached America. Now he was est importance.” 
sitting in my study. “What is that?” I asked. 

We talked far into the night, and “It is the problem of hate, and of 
the conversation finally turned to a national conscience so deeply of- 
the subject of hate. A strange topic fended that it can be appeased only 
for people of our nation, for Dutch- by an act of revenge as gruesome as 
men have always been known as it is just. In the first weeks after the 
indifferent haters. end of the war there will be an out- 

After the last war the Dutch break of hatred and fury in Europe 
opened their homes and hearts to such as the world has never seen.' 
the starving children of Germany, “But let me tell you a story. It is-* 
tens of thousands of whom lived for a sort of folk story that Dutch pco- 
years in Holland. But when the pie tell when they meet at night in 
Nazis invaded this peaceful land, what remains of their homes. When 
the attack was led by those self- you hear it you will realize how sue- 
same boys, now grown to manhood, cessfully the Germans have educated 
Dressed in stolen Dutch uniforms, their Dutch victims in hate.” 
they mixed with the Dutch soldiers Here is the story as my friend told 
and shot them in the back. it to me: 

A large part of Rotterdam was 

obliterated by Nazi airmen after an Suddenly the war was over, and 
armistice had been signed. Middcl- Hitler was captured and brought to , 
burg, loveliest of old Dutch towns, Amsterdam. A military tribunal con- 
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demned him to death. But how 
should he die? To shoot or hang him 
seemed too quick, too merciful. 
Then someone uttered what was in 
cverylxKly’s mind: the man who had 
caused such incredible suffering 
should be burned to death. 

“Hut,” objected one judge, “our 
biggest public square in Amsterdam 
holds only 10,000 people, and 7,000,- 
000 Dutch men, women and children 
will want to be there to curse him 
during his dying moments.” 

ITien another judge had an idea. 
Hitler should be burned at the stake, 
but the w(xxl was to be ignited by 
the explosion of a handful of gun- 
powder set off by a long fuse which 
should start in Rotterdam and follow 
the main road to Amsterdam by way 
of Delft, The Hague, Leiden and 
Haarlem. Thus millions of people 
crowding the wide avenues which 
connect those cities could watch the 
fuse burn its way northward to Herr 
Hitler’s funeral pyre. 

A plebiscite was taken as to 
whether this was a fitting punish- 
ment. There were 4,981,076 yeas 
and one nay. The nay was voted by 
a man who preferred that Hitler be 
pulled to pieces by four horses. 

At last the great day came. The 
ceremony commenced at four o’clock 
on a June morning. The mother of 
three sons who had been shot by the 
Nazis for an act of sabotage they did 
not commit set fire to the fuse while 
a choir sang a solemn hymn of grati- 
tude. Then the people burst forth 
into a shout of trifimph. 


The spark slowly made its way 
from Rotterdam to Delft, and on 
toward the great square in Amster- 
dam. People had come from every 
part of the country. Special seats had 
been provided for the aged and the 
lame and the relatives of murdered 
hostages. 

Hitler, clad in a long yellow shirt, 
had been chained to the stake. He 
preserved a stoical silence until a 
little boy climbed upon the pile of 
wood surrounding the former Fiihrer 
and placed there a placard which 
read, “This is the world’s greatest 
murderer.” This so aggravated Hii 
ler’s pent-up feelings that he burst 
forth into one of his old harangues. 

The crowd gaped, for it was a 
grotesque sight to sec this little man 
ranting away just as if he were ad- 
dressing his followers. Then a terrific 
howl of derision silenced him. 

Now came the great moment of 
the day. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon the spark reached the out- 
skirts of Amsterdam. Suddenly there 
was a roll of drums. Then, with an 
emotion such as they had never ex- 
pcrirnccd before, the people sang 
the WilhelmuSy the national anthem. 
Hitler, now ashen-gray, futilely 
strained at his chains. 

When the Wilhelmus came to an 
end the spark was only a few feet 
from the gunpowder; five more min- 
utes and Hitler would die a horrible 
death. The crowd broke forth in a 
shout of hate. A minute went by. 
Another minute. Silence returned. 
Now the fuse had only a few inches 
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to go. And at that moment the in- 
credible hapj)encd. 

A wizened little man wriggled 
through the line of soldiers standing 
guard. Everybody knew who he was. 
Two of his sons had been machine- 
gunned to death by parachute troops; 
his wife and three daughters had 
perished in Rotterdam’s holocaust. 
Since then, the poor fellow had 
seemed deprived of reason, wander- 
ing aimlessly about and supported by 
public charity — an object of uni- 
versal pity. 

But what he did now made the 
crowd turn white with anger. For he 
deliberately stamped upon the fuse 
and pur it out. 

“Kill him! Kill him!” the mob 
shouted. But the old man quietly 


faced the menacing populace. Slowly 
he lifted both arms toward heaven. 
Then in a voice charged with fury, 
he said: 

'"Now let us do it all over againr 

My rRiEND stopped. I shuddered. 
“Yes,” he said, “every time I tell 
this story I, tc^o, shiver. For a hatred 
that will give birth to such a story is 
the most terrible thing in the world. 
Now you know what four years of 
Nazi bestiality can do to the soul of 
a harmless and peaceful people. God 
grant that we may see the day when 
all this will be merely a dark and sad 
remembrance of that curse of hatred 
the tyrants left behind them when 
they descended into their ignomini- 
ous graves.” 


Wisdom of the Solomons 

^M\ri.ni;s in ilic soutli\Mstcin I’acilic arc sometimes shamefully 
out-traded by the nailvcs. One young, enterprising marine, however, 
carved a few curlicues on a $i pipe he had bought at a corner drugstore 
back home, went to see the chiel, and aficr some dickering collected 

% 75 - 

A few days later the marine was somewhat surprised to sec his com- 
manding officer sporting the pipe. “What’ll you take for it?” asked 
the young marine, cautiously. “I wouldn’t sell it for a fortune,” re- 
plied the officer. “It’s a tribal trophy several hundred years old and I 
had a whale of a time persuading one of the head men to sell it to me 
for $125 .” — Ray Tucker 

^ Army intelligence officers on Guadalcanal offered a bounty of $100 
each for live Japanese prisoners. Soon the soldiers began streaming in 
with so many prisoners that army funds neared exhaustion, and a 
colonel questioned a sergeant to find out how the Nipponese had been 
so easily captured. “Oh,” said the sergeant, “that’s easy. Those ma- 
rines out in the bush haven’t heard about this offer so we buy Japs 

from them for $5 apiece.” -^Contributed by Josef Israels 11 
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1 omorrowls' Health Plan ^ Today! 

By 

Pan! dc Kriiij 


T iik rhythmic flow of steel into 
Liberty shi[)s is not the only 
exciting spectacle at the Kaiser 
Shipyards, 'hhe medical plan which 
is guarding the health of the mdi 
who build the shij)s is a triumph of 
group medicine; tor seven cents a day 
-"$2 a month — workers in the 
yards get complete, unlimited treat- 
ment in super-modern hospitals. 
And lor the workers’ families the 
California 1 Physicians’ Service has a 
similar plan which ofl'ers complete 
prepaid care. By banding together, 
industry and piLate doctors have 
wrought stirring medical progress 
out of threatened disaster. 

"I'hrec years ago the San 1 ^'rancisco 
Bay cities of Vallejo, Richmond and 
Sausalito were fiiirly well supplied 
with hospitals and doctors. Then 
Pearl Harlxjr triggered the mass mi- 
gration to the West Coast shipyards. 
Vallejo’s population quintupled in 
two years; Richmond mushroomed 
from 22,000 to 127,000. As the tidal 
wave of defense workers mounted, a 
dark undertow of disease and disabil- 
ity threatened these communities. 

Men hurt in boatbuilding had to 
wait hours, even days, for medical 
attention.. Women 'lucky enough to 
get* into a hospital to have babies 


were forced to go home within three 
days.. 1 doctors’ ollices became mad- 
houses; often appointments had to 
be made a week ahead. In packed 
hos])itals there were frequently no 
available beds even for emergency 
cases. Medical chaos reigned. 

Epidemics and loss of man-hours 
from industrial accidents threatened 
output. Henry Kaiser swung into 
action. He advanced — not donated 
— $550,000 for a modern lyo-bed 
hospital at Oakland. 'I’hen he called 
in Dr. Sidney Garfield, who had 
been his medical chief at Coulee 
Dam. 

I’he setup at Kaiser’s Richmond 
yard is a model of disease-lighting 
elScicncy. At six lirst-ald stations, 
doctors and nurses treat industrial 
accidents and minor illnesses; at each 
station, ambulances and station 
wagons wait to rush hurt or sick 
workers to the yi-bexl Field Hospital 
nearby. Here emergency surgery is 
performed and workers too ill to be 
moved ferthcr are given expert medi- 
cal care by physicians and specialists. 

Cases not suitable for treatment 
at the Field Hospital are rushed to 
the 1 70- bed, air-conditioned Per- 
manente Hospital, 12 miles away in 
Oakland. This is a “ Mayo Clinic ” for 
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the common -man. It was rebuilt on 
ultramodern lines by Dr. Garfield 
OUT of an abandoned hospital. There 
arc no wards in the old sense of that 
^rim term; the patients are housed 
in semiprivai c rooms screened by 
Venetian blinds to keep out the 
glare. I^aticius needing private rmms 
are given them. Down to the last 
item ol glcaining equipment, the op- 
erating rooms compare with any in 
the land. 

No time hmit is put on the hospi- 
talization pericxl; all patients may 
stay until they are completely recov- 
ered. There is no stinting of X-ray 
examinatio’^.s, transfusions, lab ex- 
aminations or expensive drugs that 
make scientific medical care so pro- 
hibitively costly to most Americans. 
When insulin is found necessary for a 
diabetic, it is given free. Once the 
patient has paid his seven cents a 
day, money ceases to be a factor in 
the amount or quality of the treat- 
ment he receives. 

All medical and surgical care is 
centralized under one roof. That’s 
the reason for both its effectiveness 
and its economy. The doctors are all 
handy to the laboratories, X ray, 
surgeries and to each other. Costs are 
lower and consultation is easier than 
is the case when doctors practice in- 
dividually, with a high overhead in 
separate offices. 

The physicians of Dr. Garfield’s 
staff earn from $450 to $1000 a 
month. This partly explains their 
high enthusiasm and morale. But an- 
other cause for their happiness is 
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that no money consideration comes 
between them and their patients. 

One surgeon who has just made a 
close study of the Kaiser health plan 
explained it this way: “IVc spent 
my life as an industrial surgeon, giv- 
ing medical care under prepaid plans, 
and IVe never seen such limitless 
treatment given for so little money. 
The Kaiser plan is really the Hippo- 
cratic oath — in action.” 

The volume of care given by the 
60 Kaiser physicians is enormous. 
In one recent month, 116,285 treat- 
ments were administered for diseases 
of such variety as epilepsy, pneu- 
monia, paralysis, gastric ulcers, chronic 
high blood pressure, appendicitis and 
heart trouble. Workers with old 
hernias, contracted long before they 
entered Kaiser’s employment, were 
given expert surgical care. Cancer 
patients get radium, X ray, surgery; 
syphilitic patients receive the best 
of drugs and treatment — and no 
questions asked. Of the last 105 cases 
of pneumonia at Field Hospital, only 
five have died, a figure comparing 
favorably with pneumonia death 
rates in the best hospitals. 

Talking to the patients in the hos- 
pitals, you begin to understand the 
bright promise of prepaid medicine, 
expertly managed. “Nothing’s too 
good for us. It’s so cheerful here. 
The food’s fine. The docs and nurses 
are so kind. We’re almost sorry 
we’re getting better.” That’s the 
gist of their alirfbst unanimous testi- 
mony. 

One patient, Wilmer Patrick Shea, 
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an ex-marinc, made this comment: Kaiser health plan. Owing to lack of 
“ 7 ’hc health plan is tops. You get the facilities, no provision is made for the 
best that science can give. I think the workers’ families. So now the doctors 
rest of the shipyard fellows feel the of California, who enthusiastically 
same, for it prevents a lot of them approve the Kaiser plan, through their 
dying. We are urged to come to the own prepaid health plan — the Cal- 
hospital when we’ve got only a ifornia Physicians Service — are 
sneeze and a sniffle and maybe a little coming to the rescue in taking over 
fever. Then they don’t simply give the care of the workmen’s wives and 
us a couple of aspirins and tell us to children. In the words of Dr. Ray 
forget it and go back to work. They Lyman Wilbur, distinguished presi- 
give us the works. X-ray our chests, dent of the doctors’ organization: 
and at the first sign of pneumonfa ‘‘Communities can get on a prepay- 
they begin treatment with this sulfa- ment basis the best medical care 
diazine.” there is. If Kaiser can do that for the 

The truth of the ex-marine’s testi- men, we’ve got to help workers’ 
mony is proved by the workers’ morale by taking care of the fam- 
mass acceptance of the Kaiser health ilics too.” 

plan, which is voluntary; 60.000 In congested shipbuilding areas at 
workers are already on its rolls, and Vallejo and Marin City, the CPS 
most of the remaining 30,000 will cooperates witli the Federal Public 
join as fast as hospital facilities Housing projects. For $5 a month, 
can be provided. Only one out of added to the rent of his house, the 
every 500 refuses the opportunity — worker’s family receives liberal med- 
chiefly because he has some other ical treatment from any one of a 
form of medical insurance. panel of physicians. Under the Di- 

The seven cents a day from each rection of Dr. A. E. Larsen, 250,000 
worker not only pays for the doctors persons will soon be getting the best 
and the total upkeep of the hospi- diagnostic, mcdicalandsurgicalatten- 
tals, but — together with income tion that can be obtained. Here is an 
from workman’s compensation insur- adventure in prepaid medical care 
ance mandatory under state law — on a scale perhaps unprecedented in 
is rapidly paying off the $550,006 American history, 
advanced by Kaiser to build the Health centers at the housing 
hospital. Within two yean after projects arc staffed by full-time doc- 
the hospital’s opening, this sum tors and nurses. When a subscriber 

will be completely paid off. Then, falls sick, he hurries to the center 

further “profits” will be used for and receives skilled medical treat- 
the promotion of medical research ment. No one delays going to the 

and the endowment of more beds. doctor because he “can’t afford it.” 

A flaw remains, however, in the And this early treatment brings 
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wonderful results. If patients are too 
sick to be cared for at the health 
centers, they are routed to doctors 
at hospitals in nearby cities. 

California doctors are delighted at 
the results of their pioneering in 
community prepaid medical care. 
This attitude was expressed by Dr. 
Myrl Morris, who slogs up and down 
the muddy hills to take care of the 
ills of the children in Marin City. 
1’his gallant lady had retired from a 
successful private practice of pedi- 
atrics. The war brought her back to 
medical service. By her skill she has 
fought a serious epidemic of measles 
and scarlet fever among her thou- 
sands of young charges — without a 
death. 

“I used to be against prepaid med- 
ical care,” said Dr. Morris. “I 
thought it interfered with the free- 
dom of the doctors. But now I see 
ii works.” 

The CPS plan is, of course, volun- 


tary. Yet at the Chabot Acres Hous- 
ing Project at Vallejo only 12 out 
of 3000 famihes have failed to sub- 
scribe. 

The California Physicians Service 
demonstrates that private doctors 
can cooperate with industry in bring- 
ing medical care to whole communi- 
ties. 

The medical drama now being 
enacted in our West Coast shipyards 
spotlights a bright promise of future 
teamwork among industry, physi- 
cians and the common man. The 
health pageant now unfolding in 
California is merely the opening 
scene in the epic program that will 
be written by industry and com- 
munities all over the United States, 
collaborating wholeheartedly in the 
prepaid fight against disease and 
death. 

{This IS the second of a senes oj juicle\ on 
medical care m the United States ) 


The Peace Front 

TOTAL of 104 Postwar Peace Societies are now brandishing fists 
over the choice of roads to Perpetual Amity and Brotherly Love. 
Which brings to mind the story, ascribed to Voltaire, of how the 
good citizens of Grenoble one day summoned the gendarmes to 
break in the doors of a university room from which came sounds of 
tumult and strife. They found the windows broken, the furniture 
overturned, the tapestries torn down — one man dying and another 
dead. They lifted the dying man and questioned him. 

“We arc two Doctors of Philosophy,” he whispered. “We had 
agreed perfectly on our desire for Universal Peace.'* But we have 
dilicred, somewhat, on the proper methods for attaining it.” 

— Contributed by John H. Thai her 
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Condensed iroin Vonr Life 


Anonymous 


I N STORIES I have read about 
adopted waifs, they are always 
sweet, appealing children, with 
charming manners and a habit of 
lisping out the cutest things at just 
the right time. 

Johnny was not like that. He was 
, a street boy, and he was so tough ill 
his talk and actions that at first we 
worried about his being with our 
own three children. 

Before he came to us he had been 
running with a gang of older boys. 
One summer day they piled rocks 
on a railroad track and derailed a 
freight train. The older boys were 
sent to a reform school, and it was a 
question what to do about Johnny, 
who was only ten. His mother was 
dead, and his father unemployed. 
We heard about the case, and of- 
fered to let him stay with us at the 
seashore for two weeks, while a suita- 
ble home was found. 

Johnny arrived at the house that 
evening, carrying his simple posses- 
sions in a paper bag. He put this 
down and surveyed the supper table. 

“Meat!” he exclaimed. “And it’s 
only Wednesday I Gee, how often do 
you folks eat like this?’* 

Hastily I gave him a heaping 
plateful of meat and vegetables. 
Without pausing for knife or fork, 
he scooped up the food in his hands 


and gobbled it. Then he promptly 
lost the entire meal. 

He was so sick I sent for the doc- 
tor. “This child has almost starved,” 
the doctor told me. “Give him just 
a spoonful of warm bread and milk, 
every hour or so, till his stomach can 
retain food.” 

I put Johnny to bed, and my 
chubby six-year-old’s pajamas hung 
loose on his scrawny tcn-ycar-old 
frame. His ribs showed like a bird 
cage, and his shoulder blades stuck 
out like those cardboard wings chil- 
dren wear in Christmas pageants. 

“Now why did I get myself into 
this?” I wondered ruefully, as at 
2 a.m. I spooned warm bread and 
milk into Johnny’s hungry mouth. 

Soon he was able to eat three meals 
a day. But he was still a queer- 
looking kid. His skin was a repulsive 
dead white. His mouth hung open 
unattractively. He squinted until 
his forehead was puckered into a 
crease like a Parker House roll. He 
had an alarming, deep graveyard 
bark, and we feared tuberculosis. 

The doctor found that his ear 
channels were stopped up with ade- 
noids and he could hardly hear. But 
his chest was sound and there was 
nothing wrong with his eyesight. 
His cough and his squint were both 
caused by nervousness. 
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Johnny knew he had been taken 
for only two weeks. When the end 
of his visit drew near, he began 
vomiting. As I put him to bed he 
begged frantically, “Couldn’t you 
pu-lease not send me back? Fll do 
anything you want if you just let 
me live with you.” 

“Rut how can I keep you,” I 
asked, “when you fight with the 
other children and cheat at all the 
games so they won’t let you play 
with them, and tell lies all the time 
so we never know what’s so?” 

“I won’t if you’ll just keep me,” 
he pleaded. “Please don’t send me 
away!” 

So I said we’d keep him. That 
evening he raced down the road to 
break the news to “Pop.” I felt a 
little uncertain as to how my hus- 
band would take it. His opening 
remark was: “I hear we have another 
boy.” 

I cleared my throat nervously, 

“Well,” said he, “haven’t we got 
another room in the attic? What’s in 
it now?” 

“Old trunks,” I answered. 

“Might as well have a boy in it as 
old trunks, I guess.” 

A few days later Johnny asked, 
“Can I call you ‘Mother’ like the 
rest of the kids?” 

It was barely light next morning 
when “M-o-t-h-e-r” floated down 
the hall. “There he goes!” sighed my 
husband sleepily. “Answer him; he 
just wants to be sure you haven’t 
evaporated in the night.” 

I called, “Yes, what is it?** 


May 

It wasn’t anything. He just wanted 
to say “Mother.” He fumbled for 
an answer, then shouted, “I just put 
on my shirt. Mother!” 

Before the summer was over 
Johnny was physically a changed 
child. With his adenoids out, he 
breathed through his neat little nose 
and closed^his mouth. His forehead 
smoothed out; his cheeks turned 
pink. He had a welhshaped head, 
dancing dark eyes and thick black 
hair. 

But Johnny’s personality prob- 
lems were not so easy to solve. Be- 
fore long, I saw the pattern in his 
lying. He lied, first, to gain approval. 
Next, he lied for fear of punishment, 
as children always do who have been 
abused. And he would lie to make 
himself sound important, boasting to 
the other children how he had made 
loops in an airplane, and other wild 
talcs. 

One day we were seining for bait 
and brought up a blowfish in the net. 
If you tickle this little fish, he'*!! 
blow himself up to three times his 
rightful size; and then, if you give 
him a real poke, phoohl he’ll deflate. 

I show^cd this to the children. After 
that, whenever Johnny started one 
of his tall talcs, the other children 
would shout “Blowfish! Blowfish!” 
It was more effective than any 
amount of grown-up preaching. 

A piano worked the most impor- 
tant improvement. We had no idea 
that Johnny H&d a special musical 
talent until we brought him home 
from the shore that first summer. 
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Entering the house, he stopped at 
the living-room door. “Gee,” he 
cried, “a pianol Could I try to play 
it?” 

While we were unpacking, he be- 
gan to pick out “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee.” Painfully he went from 
one note to another, made a mistake, 
began over. He didn’t want any 
supper, so I put a tray on the piano 
bench beside him. “Eat when you 
can,” I suggested. I lis big eyes shone. 
At a quarter to ten he was still trying 
to master “My c-c-country tiz/a 
thee.” We made him go to bed. Be- 
fore six next morning the tunc began 
again. 

“There’s your child Mozart,” 
groaned my husband, putting a pil- 
lo\y over his head. At live that after- 
noon Johnny shouted: “Mother! 
Listen! I’ve got it!” And he had. He 
could play it with both hands. So wc 
gave him lessons, and he was the 
only child to whom I ever had to say : 
“Eor heaven’s sake, stop practicing!” 

Johnny’s musical ability gave him 
inner confidence, and he no longer 
boasted. As soon as he knew he could 
do something well he became modest 
and unobtrusive. 

But even his music couldn’t help 
him with one tremendous handicap 
— physical fear. His street education 
had not included athletics. We 
bought him a bat, ball and glove. 
Overjoyed, he bore them olf to 
school. He returned in tears. 

“The boys won’t let me play ball 
with them. They say I’m scared of 
the’ball,” he howled. 


Wc went out into the yard and 1 
threw the ball to him. Both hands 
flew up over his head and he ducked 
in terror — he had been beaten so 
much that any arm movement made 
him recoil. 

Every afternoon my husband 
worked patiently with Johnny, toss- 
ing him a soft rubber ball. Then, 
slowly, he coaxed him to catch a 
baseball — at first thrown under- 
hand. One day our daughter was 
seated astride the barn roof, and her 
father threw a baseball up to her. 
She caught it and tossed it down to 
Johnny. He was so amused at the 
sight of a girl on a ridgepole play- 
ing ball, that he laughed and caught 
the ball without realizing what he 
did. My husband said, “There, 
Johnny, see what you’re doing! 
You’re catching high flies without 
wincing. Hooray!” 

Johnny had always been terrified 
of the dark, and up to that time he 
had insisted on keeping a light burn- 
ing all night. But at bedtime that 
night he called triumphantly over 
the banisters: 

“I’m turning the light out in my 
room tonight. After getting over 
being scared of the ball I’m through 
with being afraid!” 

And he was. Later on he made the 
high school baseball team. He be- 
came leader of the school orchestra. 
He won a four-year scholarship to 
college, and with its help worked his 
way through by finding jobs in 
stores and restaurants, and playing 
for dances. By the end of his junior 
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year he had his pilot’s license in the 
college civilian pilot training course. 
Now he’s in the naval air corps. 

Just before he was accepted by the 
navy, I had a serious operation. 


Johnny gave blood for a transfusion. 
After it was over he remarked glee- 
fully: 

“There you are, Mother. At last 
we’re really blood relations!” 


The Secret Life of James Thurber 


T WO YEARS A(,o, l(K)king for a house 
to buy, I called at a real estate of- 
fice. A meml)er ol the firm, scrabbling 
through a box containing keys, looked 
up to say, “The key to the Roxbury 
house isn’t here, but a skeleton will 
let you in.” 

I was suddenly once again five years 
old, with wide eyes and open mouth. I 
pictured the Roxbury house as I would 
have pictured it as a small boy, a house 
full of dark and nameless horrors. 

It was of sentences like that, non- 
chalantly tossed oil by real estate deal- 
ers, great-aunts, clergymen and others 
that the enchanted private world of my 
early boyhood was made. In this world, 
businessmen who phoned their wives 
around five o’clock in the afternoon to 
say that they were tied up at the office 
sat roped to their swivel chairs, unable 
to move. Then there was the man who 
left town under a cloud. Usually I saw 
the cloud, about the size of a sofa, 
floating three or four feet above his 
head and following him wherever he 
went. 

I remember the grotesque creature 
who haunted my meditations when my 
mother said to my father, “Mrs. John- 
son was all ears.” There were many 
other wonderful figures in the secret 


landscapes of my youth: the old lady 
who was always up in the air, the hus- 
band who did not seem able to put his 
foot down, the man who lost his head 
during a fire but was still able to run 
out of the house yelling, the young lady 
who was, in reality, a soiled dove. One 
had to brood over this world in silence; 
if you put it to the test of questions, 
your parents would try to laugh the 
miracles away. 

Such a world, alas, is not yearproof. 
It began to dissolve one day when our 
ccx)k said, “Frances is up in the front 
room crying her heart out.” The fact 
that a person could cry so hard that his 
heart would come out of his body, as 
perfectly shaped and glossy as a red 
velvet pincushion, was news to me. I 
went upstairs and opened the door of 
the front room. Frances jumped off the 
bed and ran downstairs. 

I tore the bed apart and kicked up 
the rugs, searching for her heart. It 
was no good. I looked out the window 
at the rain and the darkening sky. My 
cherished mental image of the man un- 
der the cloud began to grow dim and 
fade away. Downstairs, in the living 
room, Frances wS still crying. I began 
to laugh. 

— Jamci Thurber in The New Yorker 
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The Navy'^s Fliers Dish It Out 

Condensed from Naval Affairs 
Frederic Sondern^ ]r. 


S oMi- naval men call it the “super- 
blitz.” It is a co<)rdinated at- 
' tack by dive bombers and tor- 
pedo planes. I’he dive bomber caij 
hit a weaving, dodging destroyer and 
literally blow it out of the water 
with its looo-pound IxJiub. A group 
of such eggs can break the back of a 
heavy cruiser. And a formation ol 
torpedo planes can blast the hull of 
the hea\icst battleship. Together, 
they make the deadliest team ever 
devised for aerial offense at sea. 

This “blitz” first hit the Japanese 
fleet almost a year ago. A strong 
force was steaming through the Coral 
Sea to cut the vital Allied life line 
to Australia. The Ryul^al^, a huge 
new carrier, was the base of the ar- 
mada’s principal air power. 

The American attack was sudden. 
Out of a glaring sun, i8 naval dive 
bombers came roaring down. The 
Jap carrier and her escort ships let 
go a hail of anti-aircraft lire, but 
failed to hit those deceptive, fast- 
moving targets. One after the other 
streaked down, blasted the carrier’s 
deck with his bomb, and zoomed up 
to safety again. 

Meanwhile, a fqrmation of tor- 
pedo planes had moved into position 


in a circle around the carrier. With 
telling precision they wheeled in- 
ward, dipped down near the water 
and launched their torpedoes, which 
converged on the ship from all di- 
rections. It was all over in a few 
minutes. Fifteen bombs and ten tor- 
pedoes had hit home. The Ryul^l^ 
went down with all her planes still 
aboard. The next day the same fate 
was meted out to her sister ship, the 
SlioJ^a{u. The might of the Japanese 
armada in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea was broken. 

Such tactics extend the limit of a 
task force’s lire power from about 
20 miles — the maximum range of a 
battleship’s guns — to several hun- 
dred; a vital factor in attacking the 
Japanese fleet, which operates far 
from our bases and close to its own. 

Dive bombers alone arc a formi- 
dable weapon. One squadron of 30 — 
the famous “Bombing Fools” of the 
Hornet — destroyed over 125,000 
tons of enemy naval power during 
the Midway and Coral Sea battles. 
They lost only two pilots in the at- 
tacks which are believed to have 
sunk a battleship, two heavy cruis- 
ers, three destroyers, four io,ooo-ton 
transports, one submarine, and the 
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big carrier Zuikaku^ besides seriously 
damaging another battleship and 
two more cruisers. 

The dive bomber is a heavy, 
powerful, single-engine monoplane, 
manned by a pilot and a radioman- 
gunner. In units of six or more 
planes, they stalk their prey at high 
altitudes, if possible taking cover in 
clouds until they are ready to strike. 
In fair weather, they can pick up 
their objective 30 or 40 miles away. 

Then begins the maneuver which 
requires the split-second timing, and 
the steadiness and “feel,” for which 
ihe navy fliers have a reputation. A 
series of jockeying dips and turns 
brings the unit into position a few 
miles away from the target and a 
mile or so above it. The leader has to 
figure the speed and course of the 
ship he is attacking, and the exact 
direction and velocity of the wind so 
that a near-vertical dive will put him 
in the right spot to release his bomb 
at about 1000 feet. 

Facing the pilot is a large tele- 
scopic sight. The cross-hairs of its 
eyepiece frame the point which the 
bomb will strike if it is released from 
the height for which the sight is set. 
During the dive, the pilot keeps the 
target centered in these spidery lines. 
This takes superb skill. Wind varia- 
tions may deflect him, and he must 
continually correct his flight, guided 
by the mercury bubble at the bot- 
tom edge of his bombsight’s eye- 
piece. The angle of the dive must be 
exact: if it is too shallow, the pilot 
loses accuraev and the bomb falls 


short; if too steep, a puff of wind 
may throw him over on his back and 
ruin his aim. 

Contrary to popular imagination, 
the dive bomber does not plunge in 
a screaming power dive. As the pilot 
starts down, he throttles back the 
engine until it barely turns over, 
and extends his wing “flaps” to 
slow the plane to about half its 
normal diving speed. Accurate bomb- 
ing is difficult at a higher velocity. 

An enemy warship, spotting an 
attack, begins to weave erratically 
in a series of “evasion tactics.” If the 
speed and angle of the bomber’s dive 
arc correct, however, the pilot can 
follow his target’s every move with a 
slight touch on the controls and keep 
it dead in the center of his sight un- 
til he reaches the bomb-release alti- 
tude. At this point, he presses a 
button on his control stick, and the 
bomb is on its way. It takes only a 
few seconds for the deadly egg to 
reach its mark — too short a time 
for the target to dodge. 

The instant his bomb falls away, 
the pilot pulls back his stick, levels 
the plane off, and climbs back to al- 
titude and safety. Much nonsense 
has been written about the pull-out 
of a dive bomber and resulting 
“blackout” of the pilot. Actually 
the navy teaches its fliers to execute 
the maneuver in such a way that a 
normally healthy man docs not lose 
consciousness at any time. I found 
the sensation o£ coming out of a 
dive rather exhilarating. It is like 
leveling out on a fast roller coaster. 
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The plunge itself doesn’t bother 
fliers much, either. You brace your 
stomach muscles against the broad 
web belt that holds you in your scat; 
otherwise, you are relaxed. The flier 
does not hear the screaming noLse 
which so disconcerts the men he is 
attacking; the sound waves are 
thrown away from him. “You don’t 
even notice the anti-aircraft fire,” 
one bombardier told me. “You’re 
too busy keeping the target in the 
eyepiece of your bombsight.” Thje 
fliers seem rather surprised them- 
selves, afterward, over their own 
feeling of complete detachment. 

Japanese naval forces arc generally 
well protected by fighter planes. 
But even the fast, maneuverable 
Zeros find the dive bomber tough 
to intercept. The American gunner 
is in a power turret equipped with a 
pair of .50-calibcr machine guns 
which can blast a Zero’s engine with 
one burst. In the big Pacific battles, 
many dive bombers accounted for 
three and more Zeros each in every 
engagement. Because of its far greater 
diving speed, a Zero chasing a dive 
bomber down must pull out long 
before the bomber does to avoid 
hitting the ocean; just at the time, in 
fact, when the bomber pilot starts 
making the final adjustments for his 
shot — which he can then-^do in 
comparative safety. 

Until recently, torpedo planes 
were considered the greatest aerial 
menace to warships. Britain’s old 
Swordfish planes had knocked out 
the Italian fleet at Taranto, and had 


helped send Hitler’s “unsinkable” 
Bismarck^ to the bottom.* Japanese 
torpedo planes sank the Repulse and 
the Prince of Wales, Then, during the 
Battle of Midway, the catastrophe 
of U. S. Torpedo Squadron No. 8 
seemed to change the picture. Fif- 
teen planes attacked a heavy Japa- 
nese force. Just one man survived. 
The American planes were literally 
blasted to shreds by Zeros and anti- 
aircraft guns. Precipitously, the news- 
papers decided that torpedo planes 
were suicidally inefficient. 

As a matter of fact. Squadron No. 
8 flew to its death — knowingly — 
with obsolescent planes. Their TBD’s 
(Douglas Torpedo Bombers) were 
slow and clumsy. Moreover, they had 
to attack prematurely; they had lost 
their dive-bomber and fighter-plane 
support in the misty weather, and 
their operating range did not afford 
them the reserves they needed to 
wait. 

The navy now has a new torpedo 
plane — the Grumman TBF. An 
18-plane division of TBF’s packs a 
terrific wallop and can sink any- 
thing that floats today. 

Like the dive bomber, the tor- 
pedo plane approaches its target at 
high altitude. In front of the pilot 
is a calculator which computes, at 
the touch of a finger, the direction 
in which he must drop his “fish” to 
hit a target traveling on a certain 
course, at a certain speed, from a 
certain range. When the unit com- 

• ScCj**Thc Last Days of the Bismarck,** The 
Reader's Digest, February, *42. 
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mander has spotted his objective, 
he has his men spread out to form a 
circle around their target. Then, at 
his signal, the planes wheel and dive, 
each streaking from a different di- 
rection at the enemy. They pull out 
of their dives, sharply, a few thou- 
sand yards away from the target 
and 100 feet or so above the water. 
As they roar toward the crucial tor- 
pedo-release point they fly with a 
rolling, scooping motion that con- 
fuses the best anti-aircraft gunners. 
At the right moment they straighten 
out, drop their “fish,” and zoom up 
and away. 

It is one of the most complicated 
and difficult maneuvers in the book. 
If the pilot is too high when he drops 
his torpedo, the violent impact when 
it hits the water injures its sensitive 
mechanism. If he is too low, the 
splash of the dropj>cd torpedo may 
catch the plane’s undercarriage and 
drag it into a fatal plunge. And dur- 
ing the pilot’s crucial “run” he is 
.extremely vulnerable to enemy 
fighter planes diving at him from 
above. 

But when a well-trained squadron 
of TBF’s — properly protected by a 
screen of its own fighters — exe- 
cutes the maneuver right, its attack 
is deadly. Once the “fish” arc in the 
water, converging at 40 miles an 


hour from 1000 yards away, even the 
fastest ship cannot avoid all of them. 
And the torpedo is still the navy’s 
Sunday punch. It hits below the 
armored belt of the warship. No 
vessels heavily hit by torpedo planes 
have survived. 

For the men on the receiving end, 
a combined dive-bomber and tor- 
pedo-plane attack is a terrifying ex- 
perience. When the dive bombers 
begin to plunge, they shake the 
nerve of even the most hardened 
anti-aircraft gunner. Wherever he 
stands, they seem to be coming down 
directly on him. He knows that just 
one bomb can turn the deck around 
him into a blazing inferno. So the 
ack-ack fire naturally concentrates 
on the dive bombers. But mean- 
while the torpedo planes are sneak- 
ing in to deal the death blows. 

These are the reasons for the 
navy’s new faith in its aircraft car- 
riers and their planes. There have 
been delays and difficulties. Carriers 
take a long time to build, and carrier 
pilots are hard to train. Before long, 
however, we will hear of attacks by 
200 and more carrier-based planes 
against enemy concentrations. And 
the navy believes that “blitzes” of 
those proportions will have much to 
do with the final destruction of 
Japan’s naval power. 




14 Jcr€ we directed from Washington when to sow and 
when to reap^ we should soon want bread. —ThomM jeffenon 



A problem of grim iiiiporlance to every 
cilizen, frankly faced and clearly explained 

Inflation in One Easy Lesson 

Condensed from Collier’s 
Harry Schernian 

President of the llook-of-l)ic-Montli Club; 
lifelong student of economics and finance; 
author of “'I’hc Promises Meij I-ive 1 ^},” 

“'Ihc Last best Ifo{x: of Larlli,” etc. 

W jiAT WOULD a catastrophic' the public mind: the present widc- 
inflation mean to us as in- spread belief that we can escape a 
dividuals? If a dollar could catastrophic inflation without taking 
buy only a tenth of what it now does, the necessary drastic measures, 

nine tenths of our savings would be Evidence of this complacency has 
wiped out as purchasing power; the been the activity in Congress to raise 
145,000,000 life insurance policies in farm prices and the drive by certain 
force in the nation would provide unions to raise wages still further. It 

enough money — most of them — is a mistake to attack this as greed, 
for our funerals. Yet such painful It means rather a total absence of 
personal difficulties would represent understanding of how dangerously 
only the final pay-olf, when at last a we arc flirting with inflation, and of 
higher price level had been estab- what it would mean to all of us. This 
lished. incomprehension is not confined to 

What would happen while prices farm and labor leaders, 
were skyrocketing would be far more The bald truth is that the only 
distressing: the weekly wages of some way we can now beat inflation is 
50,000,000 persons, though adjusted by uncompromising maintenance of 
time and time again, would lag far price and wage controls and in addi- 
bchind the upsurging price level; tion by a major operation on the 
every business unit in tjie land would pocke tbook of every solitary income- 
face such maddening uncertainties earner. The time for that operation, 
in every item of costs and sales that long overdue, has come, 
the economic disorder would be be- Elementary facts will lead every 
yond imagining. citizen to that conclusion. There are 

Our money authorities know ex- good records of catastrophic infla- 
actly what must be done to avert tions going back eleven hundred 
such a national calamity. Their prin- years. Every single one has had the 
cipal obstacle is an ominous state of same central feature: a sudden and 
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enormous increase of money among a 
people without a corresponding increase 
in things to buy. 

Precisely that state of affairs now 
exists in this country. We are all 
aware, personally, that the goods we 
can buy are fast diminishing. Few of 
us are alive to the other and graver 
side of the picture: how swiftly and 
how greatly the money we use is 
being increased. 

1 HE FAMILIAR dollar bills and coins 
are not the only things we use for 
money. To a far greater extent we 
use the so-called “checking deposits” 
in our commercial banks. At the first 
of the year these amounted to around 
$60,000,000,000, whereas the cur- 
rency was only around $15,000,000,- 
000. Their total was an increase of 
$j8,ooo,ooo,ooo since the beginning of 
19^9! Our money supply has dou- 
bled in that period. 

About $30,000,000,000 of this was 
an increase of our '‘'‘invisible money ^ 
— the checking deposits. Why has the 
invisible money increased so much 
more than the visible variety? 

It is imperative for every citizen 
to realize that this has come about 
through governmental borrowing from 
the commercial banks, and that every 
modem disastrous iriflation has had its 
beginning in governmental borrowing 
from the banks. 

This runs counter to an almost 
universal fallacy: that a catastrophic 
inflation begins through the printing 
of vast quantities of paper money, 
as in Germany in the *2o’s. What 


happened in Germany w'as due to 
the fact that the Germans, in their 
business transactions, were far be- 
hind us in the practice of paying bills 
with checks. When the German gov- 
ernment needed money beyond its 
tax receipts, it went to the German 
central bank, gave its notes, received 
newly created paper marks in ex- 
change, and as it paid its bills that 
paper money went flooding out 
among the German people. 

Running money oflF the printing 
presses is unnecessary here, with our 
highly developed banking system. 
When the government sells its se- 
curities to a bank, the bank pays by 
establishing an additional “checking 
deposit.” In paying its bills the Treas- 
ury draws checks against these newly 
created deposits, each recipient de- 
posits the check in his own bank, 
and thus the total checking deposits 
at the command of the people are 
increased from then on. 

The lesson is plain: any disastrous 
inflation that may develop in this land 
is certain to come far more from an 
increase of the nation's checking de^ 
posits — its invisible money — than 
from an increase of its paper money. 

Apply these facts to our present 
situation. In 1943 the government 
expects to have to pay bills totaling 
around $93,000,000,000. It expects 
to receive in taxes — from the pres- 
ent rates — around $25,000,000,000. 
Conservative estimates are that it 
may get another $30,000,000,000 in 
loans from individuals, corporations. 
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insurance companies, savings banks, 
etc. (The source of such loans is al- 
ready existing checking deposits or 
currency, hence they are not infla- 
tionary.) 

The difference between these 
expected receipts and expenses — 
$40,000,000,000 — would have to be 
obtained by borrowing from the com- 
mercial banks, increasing our checl^ng 
deposits by that amount. 

Since our money supply totaled 
$75,000,000,000 at the beginning of, 
the year, at the end of the year the 
total would thus become around 
$115,000,000,000. 

Suppose, as we must in prudence, 
that the war lasts two years beyond 
that. If the war expenses keep at the 
same level, and receipts from taxes 
and noninflationary loans remain the 
same, there would be a further $80,- 
000^000,000 added to our money sup- 
ply; a total by the end of 1945 of 
$195,000,000,000. 

With such an avalanche of new 
money, and with a diminishing sup- 
ply of goods to buy, the difficulties 
of averting a ruinous inflation would 
be acute. 

The grand strategy this situation 
calls for maps itself out. Some in- 
crease of our money supply during 
the war is unavoidable, since the war 
expenses are so much greater than 
any attainable revenue. Therefore the 
only thing the government can do is to 
keep down the creation of new money 
to the lowest possible total. 

This plainly means borrowing as 
little as possible from the commer- 


cial banks. In turn it means getting 
far more money in taxes and volun- 
tary loans from the people. 

The first thought of everybody 
at this point is: “Why not get more 
money in taxes from the big cor- 
porations?” But our corporations, 
backbone of our production system, 
employ a great portion of our labor. 
They must be our chief reliance in 
the vital postwar problem of re- 
employing millions of returned sol- 
diers and of displaced war workers. 
If they are to build up quickly their 
old lines oi business, as well as new 
ones, they must have the necessary 
reserves of working capital; they 
must not be crippled financially. 

In 1942, it is estimated, all the cor- 
porations in the land earned around 
$20,000,000,000, and of that they 
will pay in federal taxes around $12,- 
000,000,000. They may distribute 
half of the remainder in dividends, 
and that portion will be very heavily 
taxed to the individuals who receive 
it. The corporations will retain 
around $4,000,000,000 from their 
colossal 1942 earnings. Because of 
the vital postwar re-employment 
problem, both Congress and the 
Treasury now seem pretty well agreed 
that they cannot afford to take very 
much out of this. Even if they took 
all, it would now help little. 

How, then, about our rich people? 
If the Treasury took everything 
over $25,000 from those who re- 
ceived more in 1942, it would get a 
scant $150,000,000 more than it will 
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get anyway from the present rates. 
That would not pay half a day’s war 
expenses. 

Go lower; suppose the Treasury 
took all that everybody received 
above $10,000 in 1942. It would get 
only about $1,300,000,000 more than 
il^ will get under present tax rates 
— enough to pay war expenses 
about five days I 

d he conclusion is inescapable; 
Congress, the Treasury and every- 
body who has looked carefully into 
the matter agree about it. If wc arc 
to avoid the perilous increase of our 
money supply at the rate of 
ooo.oooyooo a year during the wary 
the only large sources left arc the 
incomes from $10,000 down, partic- 
ularly those below $5000. For it is 
here that by far most of our national 
income goes. It is estimated that in 
1943 the money income all of us will 
receive will be about $135,000,- 
000,000; there will be around 49,- 
500,000 families and independent 
earners receiving $5000 and less — 
and they will get around 5^/02,500,- 
000,000. 

It may, as some people think, be 
political dynamite to tax these great 
masses of voters more heavily. 

On the other hand, it could turn 
out to be the suicide of democracy 
not to. 

President Roosevelt in his Jan- 
uary budget message asked for $16,- 
000,000,000 additional revenue, and 
the swords will surely be crossed in 
Congress over how much of this 


should be raised in the form of taxes 
and how much in so-called “forced 
loans.” 

That contest will really be over 
what will be better for the American 
people and what will sound better to 
them. It will certainly sound better 
to say that a good part of the money 
taken will be regarded as loans to be 
paid back immediately the war ends. 
Ihil there is no doubt in the minds 
of all non political cx])crts that it 
will be far better for the country, in 
the end, if the entire $16,000,000,000 
is taken in taxes. 

For, after the war, wc shall have a 
far greater money supply than ever 
in our history. The price and wage 
controls, under a peacetime psychol- 
ogy, may present far greater political 
difficulties than now. And it will be 
hard enough for the Treasury to fi- 
nance redemptions of War Savings 
Bonds tliat may then be asked for. 
If, on top of that, more new money 
had to be createdy to repay “forced 
loans” that the government had 
promised to pay at the war’s end, our 
inflation difficulties might easily get 
beyond handling. 

In my own opinion, there is not 
the slightest doubt that the fight 
against inflation can be won. If the 
war lasts through 1945 we could eas- 
ily knock off 60 or 70 billions from 
that money flood of $195,000,000,000 
which we might have if things went 
on unchanged.*^ow? First, by rais- 
ing $16,000,000,000 more in taxes 
each year for three years. Second, by 
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drastic federal economies that are 
still possible. Third, by a great in^ 
crease in voluntary loans to the govern- 
ment, This last holds the greatest 
hope. Out of our expected $135,- 
000,000,000 yearly income, evert aft- 
er far heavier taxes, we will still 
have plenty left to buy more than 
the $30,000,000,000 of War Bonds 
which conservative opinion now ex- 
pects. 

This is Every American’s problem, 
without exception. Every single dol-'^ 
lar spared for a bond — in such cam- 
paigns as the Second War Loan 
Drive now going on — means that 
jhe Treasury does not have to create 
new money by borrowing frojn a banl{. 
Is it too much to expect that most 
people will understand this, and also 
realize what it will mean to them 
personally if, through their own 
negligence and apathy, the nation 
drifts into a tragic inflation? 

It is true that, despite all we can 
do, we will still end the war with 
an uncomfortably large money sup- 
ply. But this may itself generate 
anti-inflationary influences. Recall 
the key fact about inflation: that it 
comes from an enormous increase of 


money among a people, without a 
corresponding increase of things to buy. 
The second part of that definition is 
quite as relevant as the first. At the 
war’s end, the average American 
family will have far more money 
than ever before — in their pockets 
and in the banks, aside from War 
Savings Bonds — and this should re- 
sult speedily in an enormous increase 
in the production of all goods and 
services. Nothing better could hap- 
pen to keep prices from shooting 
upward. 

Another helpful anti-inflation fac- 
tor is political, not economic. When 
the war ends, practically every family 
in the land will be a creditor of the 
United Slates Government. If there 
is a great inflationary rise in prices, 
who will get hurt most? The gov- 
ernment’s creditors. Who will they 
be? All of us. It is highly probable 
that this will result in nation-wide 
pressure on our governmental man- 
agers — whether they are Demo- 
crats or Republicans — to put our 
federal finances in order and to leave 
nothing undone that will avert the 
general ruination that a catastrophic 
inflation would mean. 



Gracie Fields has a new angle on the air-raid story. The girl said. 
“’Erbcrt, you really shouldn’t ’avc kissed me like that, with all 
those people so close around us, even if it was in the dark.” 

“I didn’t kiss you,” said the boy, looking angrily around in the 
crowd. “I only wish I knew who it was — I’d teach ’im.” 

“’Erbcrt,” sighed the girl, “you couldn’t teach *im nothing.” 

— Bottoa Dmly Glob9 



Dead Men on Leave 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Jon B. Jansen and Stefan Wcyl 


n NYONE who works underground 
r\ in Germany, fighting the 
Nazi regime, knows that his 
life expectancy is only two or three 
years. Such workers call themselves 
“dead men on leave.” Nevertheless, 
there have always been men an<l 
women ready to take up the unequal 
fight and carry on. 

The term “underground” is com- 
pletely misleading. You can’t hide 
from the scientific surveillance of a 
dictatorship. You can, however, mis- 
lead the police by living as conven- 
tionally and openly as possible. The 
more you resemble an everyday citi- 
zen the less likely you are to be 
suspected. Thus, the first law of un- 
derground work is: lead a normal 
life; maintain in all circumsiaiiccs 
the appearance that you have an 
ordinary job, the usual family tics, 
friends, interests, habits. 

But that is only on the surface. 
Every move an underground worker 

Jon B. Jansen and Stefan Wcyl arc the pc-n 
names of two refugees now living in the United 
States. They use pseudonyms to protect their 
relatives in Germany. Jansen was a meiah 
worker when Hitler came to power. Wcyl had 
just completed his work for a degree in science. 
Both joined the underground movement and 
were active agents for several years befort Ger- 
many got too hot for them. They collaborated 
on a book, The Silent Waft which Lippincott 
published early this year. 


makes must be thought out in ad- 
vance. He must carefully considci 
and plan the innumerable little acU 
of everyday life which for others arc 
a matter of course. Conspiratorial 
activity rarely involves unusual dar- 
ing or exciting deeds, but it always 
requires iron self-con irol. 

l‘\)r example, you spejul two hours 
traveling from one end of Berlin to 
the other to give a friend a message 
in person, although it would have 
taken only a minute to tell him over 
the telephone. Or you always keep 
the illegal material on which you are 
working in a safer house than yours, 
and never give in to the temptation 
to keep it at home overnight because 
you'd like to avoid a long, cold 
streetcar ride. I’o do these things 
day in and day out, never allowing 
yourself to think, “Nothing will 
happen this once,” is the reality of 
conspiratorial work. 

In our underground organization, 
each member always had a plausible 
explanation ready for his every action. 
We used birthdays and similar occa- 
sions when we wanted to bring a 
group of our people together. One of 
our members postponed his wedding 
for four weel^ so that it could be 
held on a day <when two of our im- 
portant contact people from another 
city could come to Berlin. 
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You can’t appear a normal citizen 
without a regular occupation. So one 
of our leading men became an agent 
for an insurance company. This gave 
him an excuse to travel around the 
city; if he was caught in a tight place 
he could always explain that he was 
selling a policy. Another member, a 
courier, was a taxi driver. A third set 
himself up as a genealogist — a com- 
mon profession in the Tliird Reich, 
where everyone has to prove his 
Aryan ancestry. A genealogist might' 
easily have to make journeys into 
the provinces. 

Our members’ hobbies also serx ed 
organizational purposes. By joining 
philatelist societies and amateur pho- 
tography clubs, they could meet 
without arousing suspicion. 

Even when ill, an underground 
worker cannot allow himself the 
privileges of the ordinary citizen. 
One of our friends had to be oper- 
ated on for acute appendicitis. He 
remembered that once before under 
an anesthetic he had talked for 
hours. Terrified that this time he 
would give away important secrets, 
he didn’t dare go to a hospital, and 
we had to find a trustworthy physi- 
cian who would perform the opera- 
tion in his private clinic. 

Every underground worker sooner 
or later comes face to face with a 
situation in which no rules can help 
him. He may have to decide at a 
moment’s notice whether he should 
enter a house to warn a fellow worker 
that the Gestapo isTooking for him, 
knowing the while that the Gestapo 


may be waiting behind the door. 
Frequently he has to decide on the 
spot xvhether or not a certain person 
is to be trusted. In such cases one 
has to be guided by a, hunch and 
hope for luck. 

Alany of us did have good luck. 
Once the Gestapo knocked on the 
wrong door in an apartment house 
and for hours searched the home of 
an innocent man. Our friend, whom 
they were after, heard the disturb- 
ance next door, realized what was 
up, and got away safely. One of the 
girls in our organization was searched l 
on the street by a Sto/m Trooper 
looking for illegal literature. She had 
the papers hidden under half a dozen 
eggs in a bag of groceries. The Storm 
Trooper was so afraid of breaking the 
eggs that he didn’t find the papers. 

But we tried to eliminate the ele- 
ment of luck as much as possible. 
In our written communications, for 
instance, we soon gave up invisible 
ink — every secret ink falls down 
when tested with iodine vapor in a 
vacuum. Instead, we used micropho- 
tography. Several of our members 
became enthusiastic amateur photog- 
raphers, and rigged up a darkroom 
in one of their homes. Eventually we 
were able to reproduce eight type- 
written pages on a film only one half 
Inch by one inch. In this way long 
letters and reports of all kinds, rolled 
up, sewed up, or soldered in every 
imaginable sort of object, found 
their way throughout Germany and 
over the frontiers. Once the films 
were packed in a Teddy bear sent as 
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a Christmas present lo a little girl in 
Prague. Anotlier lime our courier 
carried a film concealed in a bath 
spjngc. 

Because of the information we 
thus got out of Germany, our office 
abroad was able to supply the mate- 
rial published in Inside Germany 
Reports in the United States and 
in various democratic countries of 
Europe. 

One of our problems was to find 
a code which could not be recog- 
nized as such. There are innumerable 
codes that are proof against solution 
by the uninitiated; but the Gestapo 
is not an amateur organization. After 
months of experiment we reduced 
our information to the form of tables 
of figures such as a natural scientist 
might use. In decimals and fractions 
we had an undecipherable record of 
names and addresses in Germany and 
outside, times and places of appoint- 
ments, and other indispensable in- 
formation. 

We used to envy the spies in 
novels. They always had the finest 
technical equipment and plenty of 
money. We were constantly ham- 
pered by lack of funds. Ordinary 
methods of raising money were elim- 
inated on grounds of secrecy, and 
most people were afraid to have any- 
thing to do with the underground 
movement. 

The greatest danger to under- 
ground groups comes from members 
who break down after arrest and 


turn state’s evidence. It is impos- 
sible to predict how one will hold up 
under the Gestapo’s torture. Yet if a 
member of an underground organi- 
zation does not stand this test, many 
of his colleagues are doomed. Fre- 
c’ icntly, through its merciless tor- 
t rc, the Gestapo has been able to 
ge t the namej of whole groups of our 
agents. 

You can conceive of a perfect 
underground organization, but you 
cannot achieve one. For you are 
dealing with human beings, who are 
all fiillible. 

A man feels so safe that he doesn’t 
learn an address by heart, but writes 
it on a piece of paper and is arrested 
with it. In a dangerous situation a 
man loses his head and puts a suit- 
case full of incriminating material in 
a lake without weighting it down 
sufficiently; later the papers are 
washed up on shore and turned over 
to the Gestapo. Or a man burns 
incriminating documents in his fire- 
place, and a half-burned piece goesv 
up the chimney and falls on the 
street. 

Almost every one of us has seen 
friends go to prison or to their deaths 
because of our own mistakes. No 
underground group can boast that it 
never had an “accident” — a slip 
caused by a failure of its human ma- 
terial. That is the chief reason why 
underground workers know that 
their chances of survival are ex- 
tremely small. ^ 
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4^ Born a Romanoff at the age of 30, Aitier> 
ica^g leading impostor has gone to pieces 
and become an honest businessman 


THE DOWNE\LLW 


Condensed from 
The Saturday Evening Post 

Alva Johnston 



Michael Romanoff, 
the leading impostor of the 

JL 20th century, has gone to 
pieces. The most iridescent scapegrace 
of our time has disintegrated into a 
successful businessman who owns and 
operates Romanoff’s Restaurant in 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Mike, now 53 years old, has been 
the cousin of the late Czar Nicholas, 
the morganatic son of Czar Alexan- 
dcr III, the man who killed Rasputin 
and the son of the man who killed 
Rasputin. He has been Prince Obo- 
lensky, Captain Dmitri, William 
Rockefeller, Willoughby de Burke, 
Ferguson, Gerguson and many other 
personages. He has been “in resi- 
dence,” as he calls it, on bad-check 
charges in Paris, Cannes, New York, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles and else- 
where. 

Today Mike has more celebrities 
in his restaurant than his adopted 
royal ancestors ever had^ in their 
palaces. And his list of backers is 
perhaps the most glittering cata- 
logue of big names that ever sup- 
ported a small enterprise. 

Most of the, backers, however, 


contributed only $50 apiece — the 
price of one share of stock. They re- 
garded if as one of Mike’s scientific 
methods of making a touch. Many 
framed the certificate as a landmark 
in the art of dignified mooching. 
Among the investors were Robert 
Benchley, John Hay Whitney, James 
Cagney and Charlie Chaphn. 

The reason for Charlie Chaplin’s 
interest in Mike is obvious. The char- 
acter that Mike created and the little 
tramp that Chaplin created are 
practically identical twins. They 
have the same physique, and the 
same resourcefulness, audacity and 
nonchalance. The ruling motive of 
both was to find a place in a social 
system which ceaselessly threw them 
out. 

Mike sold $6000 worth of stock 
and induced a contractor to build the 
restaurant. But then his money ran 
short. He acted as his own interior 
desecrator, beautifying the place 
chiefly with portraits of himself. He 
got most of his tableware from a 
five-and-ten, borrowed a few bottles 
of liquor, and obtained the use of 
$250 for one night so that he could 
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make change. Opening night, how- 
ever, was a huge success, and Holly- 
wood has flocked to his place ever 
since. Today it grosses $25,000 a 
month. 

Students of his career arc aston- 
ished by Mike’s diligent attention to 
business. He is a perfect restaura- 
teur, except that he has never learned 
the technique of measuring out his 
courtesy in exact accord with the 
customer’s im|X)rtance. After one has 
been an heir apparent, the diflercnce 
between a star and an extra is negli- 
gible. The best tables go to the prince’s 
oldest followers, whether they are 
riding high or not. One night a waiter 
hurried to inform the prince that 
Jack Benny, Robert Taylor and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck were waiting tor a 
table, llie waiter expected the prince 
to rush up to them, bowing and 
scraping. 

“The hell with ’em,’’ said Mike. 

The little prince is accepted in 
Hollywood as the top man in his line 
— Clark Gable is the first actor, 
Louis B. Mayer the first magnate, 
Mike Romanoff the first impostor. 
Nobody makes invidious distinctions 
among their fields of endeavor. Some 
of the czarlet’s admirers credit him 
with making snobbery and title-wor- 
ship ridiculous. They consider it a 
healthy thing that a bootleg prince 
from New York’s lower East Side 
should make himself more famous 
and sought after than genuine im- 
ported noblemen. 

Mike’s face gives no clue to his 
origin. His eyes are black, his com- 


plexion leathery, his nose long and 
somewhat dented by knuckles. His 
voice, a bassoon with an Oxford ac- 
cent, throws no light on his back- 
ground. Neither does his carriage, 
which is the typical royal slouch, 
head bent forward, arms hanging 
well in front of the body, exactly as 
seen in thc^old newsreels of George 
V and Nicholas II. 

Hillsboro, Illinois, holds the most 
important key to the Romanofl mys- 
tery. The prince, then known as 
Harry Gerguson, arrived there in 
1904 as one of a batch of New York 
orphans who were being settled in 
rural communities. Family after fam- 
ily informally adopted him, but these 
arrangements soon broke up. with 
both sides complaining of intolerable 
grievances. 

At I lillstx)ro he attended the seventh 
grade and is remembered for his 
devotion to geography. Omtinuing 
these studies in later years, he be- 
came an encyclopedia of travel, and 
persons who attempted to trap Mike 
in his talcs of adventure in strange 
places found that it was like trying 
to trap Baedel^er's. 

Finally Mike was sent to a New 
York orphanage, which he left at the 
age of 19. Having observed that an 
Oxford accent was the heaviest so- 
cial artillery a man could have, he 
crossed the Atlantic on a cattle boat 
in order to acquire it. He spent years 
in England doggedly polishing him- 
self. In 1915 4 ie tried himself out 
prematurely on English society un- 
der the name of Willoughby de Burke 
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and landed in jail. Ordered out of 
England in 1921 for impersonating, 
he became a spot of color at the Ritz 
bar in Paris. Bad-check trouble in 
France caused him to migrate to the 
United States. 

A few days after his arrival, Mike 
changed into Prince Obolensky. New 
York newspapers printed a sympa- 
thetic interview with Obolensky on 
the troubles of an impoverished no- 
bleman seeking employment. The 
interview won him some gaudy week- 
ends, but no work. One of his^iich 
friends sent him to the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences at Har- 
vard. He represented the university 
on a chess team and made a prodi- 
gious figure on ihe campus with his 
monocle and silk hat, until he was 
expelled for falsely representing him- 
self to have been an Oxford student. 
A brief period of splendor at New- 
[X)rt ended in another exposure, but 
old families along the Hiidsrjn adopt- 
ed Mike for spells of varying length. 

Early in the '20’s he became 
Prince Michael Romanoff. New 
York at the time was in the midst of 
a large migration of Russian noble- 
men, genuine and otherwise, and 
Mike became a recognized authority 
on other phonies. He conducted a 
sort of Heralds’ College in New York 
speakeasies, authenticating some of 
his rival princes, exposing others. At 
the period when princes were being 
imported from the Caucasus by 
matrimonial brokers for the heiress 
market, Mike was called on to ap- 
praise one shiphicnt of them. 


S3 

“They’re perfectly genuine,” said 
Mike. “Everybody in the Caucasus 
who owns two cows is a prince. It is 
a valid title, like your title of mister.” 

Meanwhile, during vacations from 
the estates of millionaires, the prince 
lived by the sweat of his fountain 
pen. After he had thoroughly papered 
New York with bad checks he went 
west and papered Hollywoocl, mak- 
ing the name of Romanoff so Un- 
workable in the locality that another 
phony calling himself Prince Michael 
Romanoff drowned himself. 

He was back in New York by 
1934, and available for the pretnihe 
of the United Artists picture, Cath' 
erine the Great. The U.A. publicity 
chief felt that the first showing of the 
movie about the great Romanoff 
empress would not be complete with- 
out the great Romanoff impostor. 
Mike agreed to attend if the picture 
company furnished him with a stun- 
ning blonde, $150 for a night’s spend- 
ing money, and a Rolls-Royce with 
liveried chauffeur and footman. After 
the premihe the prince took his con- 
sort to the Stork Club and El Mo- 
rocco, where he drank double healths 
to Great-great-great-aunt Catherine 
until he had disbursed all the spend- 
ing money except J30, with which 
he lipped his waiters, chauffeur and 
footman. Going home, he found that 
the management of his hotel had 
plugged the keyhole of his door for 
nonpayment of rent. He spent the 
rest of the night in his old Winter 
Palace, the subway. 

Mike is probably the only imno^j- 
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tor in history who is benefited by 
exposure. His victims usually like 
him better as Gerguson than as 
Romanoff. 

He once obtained work as assistant 
gardener on a Hudson River estate, 
where his Oxford accent and lordly 
manners provoked much curiosity. 
A maid showed the mistress of the 
house Mike’s silk undershirt, on 
which was embroidered the Romanoff 
coat of arms. The little gardener was 
badgered into a confession that he 
was Prince Michael of all the Rus- 
sias, and was promptly promoted to 
a guest chamber. Later he was 
demonstrated to be a fake, but his 
hostess had become so charmed with 
him that she insisted on his staying 
anyway, 

Mike made his way back to Holly- 
wood in 1936 and was such an at- 
traction that a leading night spot 
offered him $75 a week to bring 
parties there in order to give color to 
the place. The little prince rejected 
this employment as too confining. 

'In the film capital, Mike gradu- 
ally established a good credit rating. 
Praiikly admitting that he had been 
a dangerous risk in the piist, he in- 
duced a leading clothier to trust him 
with the bird-of-paradLse wardrobe 
which is considered necessary to a 
meteoric career in Hollywood. He 
was punctual in his monthly pay- 
ments for it. Restaurateur Dave 
Chasen let Mike eat and drink on the 
cuff for months at a time, but the 
prince periodically settled his ac- 


count. From time to time Mike even 
confounded old friends by re^xiying 
personal loans. His improved credit 
helped him when he opened his res- 
taurant in 1940. 

Although Mike no longer con- 
spires to re-enthrone the Romanoffs, 
he has never wholly abandoned the 
ermine. NewjKoplc often ask him if 
he is really a prince. He replies, 
“I'hcrc’s been a good deal of discus- 
sion about that.” A Hollywood pro- 
ducer with a $75oo-a-week brain re- 
cently told a friend that he had 
learned Mike was a genuine Russian 
prince. 

“How did you learn that?” he 
was asked. 

“Mike told me so, confidentially,” 
said the producer. 

Mike will probably always be a 
Romanoff, When he had only a small 
room to live in, it was decorated 
with photographs of Nicholas II and 
his family. In one of these the Czar 
and Czarina were surrounded by 
relatives. Mike used to point to 
small, blurred, unrecognizable figure 
and say, “Don’t I look ridiculous?” 

The classic Romanoff line was ut- 
tered some years ago in the Great 
Northern Hotel in New York at four 
o’clock one morning, after a speak- 
easy evening. The prince seemed to 
be dying. His friends thought a bot- 
tle of milk would save him, Mike 
took one look at the bottle and 
smashed it against the wall. 

“What the h«ll!’^ he shouted. 
“Grade B milk for a RomanoffI” 



C The Waacs arc fciiiininc, hut 
they’re darned go<^d soldierti! 


Judies cflficnm 

Condensed from Tliis Week, 

New York Herald Tribune 

Bla)^ Clar\ 

^ (TTp^iiE GENERAL lookcd lip from 

I his papcr-cluttcrcd desk at the now at Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 
A smartly'dresscd Waac with die Among their activities are typing, 
bright^blue star of his own division filing, manning switchboards, tak- 
shining on her shoulder patcli. ing X-ray pictures and making blood 

“My dear young lady, 1 am glad tcsis, and at every Job they release 

to see you!” he exclaimed. ‘T hope men for more active service, 

you’ve come to take my place.” Most of the officers at Fort Dev- 

The general’s wish may yi t come ens were at first somewhat dubious 

true. Already Waacs have freed desk' of the Waacs’ abilities. They have 

bound majors and lieutenant colo- changed their minds. Lieutenant 

ncls for active duty. James B, Farr, for instance, who is in 

The Women’s Army Auxiliary charge of the quartermaster garage 
Corps, commanded by Colonel Oveta and has handled many a mechanic 
Culp Hobby, is well on the way. to- during his, 27 years* service, would 
ward i|s goal of replacing the equiv- like to have enough Waacs to man 
alent of 10 divisions of fighting men. all his 263 cars. 
iThc President’s original order for Each Waac mechanic is respon- 
25,000, Waacs has increased to 150,' sible for her own car. Slie checks its 
and training camps for women condition every morning before go- 
at Des Momes,* Daytona Beach and ing out, washes it every other day. 
Fort Oglethorpe have sent out spe- keeps it in repair. At first some of 
cialists to relieve, soldiers at 36 army the officers asserted, “No woman is 
posts, including headquarters in going to drive me around,” but 
North Africa. Aiid they are doing now, according to Lieutenant Farr, 
their Jobs so well that officers in the “If we had a thousand Waac drivers 
field have piled up requests for over they’d all be asked for.” 

600,000 more. The last Fort Devens personality 

One of the first Waac con^nies to be won over was veteran Sergeant 
to go on active duty was tfie 3i^th, John Linskc, who said^ when the 

Copyright 1943^ Trihtme^ Inc.^ 230 W, 41 St.^ N. Y. C, 
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Waacs arrived, ‘I’ll reserve judg- 
ment until I see them drill.” Then 
one day he watched Captain Eliza- 
beth Stearns put her 150 auxiliaries 
through their paces. Said the ser- 
geant, “They’re so damned good 
they make monkeys out of some of 
I lie old soldiers around here.” 

The pleas of commanding officers 
for more Waacs have resulted in the 
addition of 25 new Waac job classifi- 
cations. The air corps alone wants 
Waac aircraft electricians, instru- 
ment and propeller specialists, para- 
chute riggers, radio mechanics, 
weather observers, bombsight re- 
pairers and glider instructors. Of 
some 625 army jobs now performed 
by enlisted men, Waacs are already 
being trained to do more than 100, 
and may eventually be able to take 
over in 410. 

The Waacs at the training cen- 
ters are demonstrating a surprising 
ability to adjust themselves quickly 
to a life wholly foreign to anything 
they have known before. Here is a 
new society, symbolized by the com- 
manding officer — a man to whom 
there is no talking back. You can’t 
quit your job if you get mad. And 
you can expect no special favors. 

“We’ve made only one concession 
to them,” said an officer. “We put 
shades on the windows in their 
barracks.” 

Of all the instruction they receive 
during their five weeks of basic train- 
ing, the Waacs like the parade- 
ground drilling best — a passion 
incomprehensible to the average sol- 


dier. Waac recruits beg army non- 
coms to help them drill during off 
hours. At Daytona Beach an order 
had to be issued prohibiting Waacs 
from drilling by flashlight. 

When a Waac becomes a non- 
com, she insists upon a smart re- 
sponse to commands. A visitor to the 
Fort Des Moines training center 
overheard a Waac sergeant, drilling 
a eroup of recruits, cry: “When I 
tell you to come to attention, I 
mean come to attention — and no 
wigglinr (The sergeant, by the 
way, was a niece of Sergeant Alvin 
C. York.) 

The recruit’s first days at Fort 
Des Moines begin in bewilderment. 
She usually arrives with 40 or 50 
others. As they pile off the train 
they present a motley civilian pic- 
ture of slacks and mink coats, high 
heels and low. 

At first it is hard for the new 
Waac to take seriously the army’s 
meticulous attention to detail, such 
as the daily inspection of barracks, 
when every blanket must be smooth* 
every towel neatly folded, every pair 
of shoes under the bed toe to toe and 
laced to the top with the loose eifife'' 
tucked inside. But she tries hard to 
do the right thing. One Waac re- 
cruit, instructed to salute every 
officer, came upon two officers at 
once and smartly saluted with both 
hands. 

Every minute of her day, from 
reveille at 6:30 until retreat at five 
in the afrernooft is on the double. 
Barrack detail, drill, classes, drill 
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and more drill. After evening mess 
she reads her class notes, studies the 
soldier’s handbook, darns stockings, 
washes her clothes or writes letters 
home. 

Her big day comes the first time 
she Passes in Review. Marching to a 
military band instead of to the non- 
com’s “Hut, 2, 3, 4,” seeing the 
American flag flying in front of her 
P, platoon, now approaching the re- 
viewing stand as the band strikes up 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along,” 
she feels a new thrill at being oneof 
such a splendid corps. 

The Waac takes pleasure in her 
uniform, specially fitted even to her 
five shirts. Her gloves are the finest 
leather and would cost $12 or more 
in the stores. Everything she wears 
matches, even to olive-drab silk 
jersey slips and panties. “When a 
Waac falls down, all you see is one 
color 1” they say. 

After basic training, the recruit 
heads in one of three directions: she 
may, if she has a special skill, go 
straight into service at some army 
^ post; she may enter Officer Candi- 
date School; or she may go for eight 
weeks to one of several specialists’ 
schools, such as Motor Transport, 
Administrative Specialists, Radio, or 
Cooks and Bakers. . 

Supreme recognition that the 
Waacs have proved their ^‘capabil- 
ity came last February, when 16 
Waac officers began classes at the 
Command and General Staff School 
► of the U. S. Army at Fort Leaven- 
worth, the first time that women 


have been admitted. Long reputed 
to be the toughest military school in 
the country, it ordinarily accepts 
only officers of the rank of major or 
higher, with at least 17 years’ field 
service. The Waacs are taking a 
new comprehensive lo-weck course 
in the G-4 division, or Services of 
Supply. Graduates will return to 
their corps and instruct other Waac 
officers. 

A good deal of the Waacs’ su- 
perior performance is due to the 
fact that they are an army of volun- 
teers. Many of them have given up 
well-paying professional jobs in or- 
der to serve in the Corps. One 
Waac, the daughter of a general, 
tried for Officer Candidate School, 
failed, and enlisted in the ranks. 

The reason behind most enlist- 
ments is a man in the armed forces. 
Sweethearts, wives, mothers and 
daughters long to share wartime ex- 
periences with their men in uniform. 
In barracks, where the Waac is al- 
lowed to put up three pictures, pho- 
tographs of.ftien outnumber others 
better than two to one. But there 
are no movie stars. Every picture is 
there by right of kinship — cither 
blood or heart. 

The Waacs are good soldiers, but 
in temperament they are still fem- 
inine. The biggest furor yet created 
was caused by the rumor that girdles 
would no longer be ^‘government 
issue.” A plumpish Waac strode up 
to an officer, threw open her coat 
and demanded, “How do you think 
rd look without a girdle?” 
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The busy life the Waac leads 
leaves her with less time and fewer 
opportunities for entangling alliances 
than she had at home. If she has a 
nearby boy friend, however, he can 
sec her three or four times a week in 
the bustling Waac dayroom where 
otlicr dates arc held, or in the 
crowded Service Club. One also sees 
Waacs and their favorite soldiers 
sitting together in the Post movie, 
having supper in nearby restaurants, 
or walking together arm in arm to 
the USO. There they play ping- 
pong, the Waac tries to learn to shoot 
pool, or they gather round the piano 
for sing fests. 

Waacs have their own slang. The 
first group of Colonel Hobby’s re- 
cruits to arrive at Fort Des Moines 
named the training center “Mrs. 
Hobby’s Waacs Works,” When the 


second batch reported at the former 
cavalry post and a row of stables 
was converted into barracks to house 
tliem, the new contingent became 
“Hobby Horses” and “Waac-asses.” 
G. I. shoes are “gruesome twosomes.” 
Third Officers are called “Second 
I.ouiscs” and all officers’ insignia 
“cosiumc jewelry.” On the way to 
Africa the Vaacs dubbed their life 
preservers “second fronts.” 

And after the war? Most Waacs, 
of course, look forward to marriage 
and motherhood. Some plan to work 
at jobs for which they have been 
trained in the Corps. And many 
want to stay in the Corps and take 
part in the big postwar reconstruc- 
tion job overseas. They think there 
is something appropriate in a wom- 
an’s hand feeding the hungry chil- 
dren of Europe. 


Americans Abroad 

^ A YOUNG lieutenant overseas in the U, S. Army wlio doesn’t like 
to write letters has invented a clever device. He writes a few lines of 
introduction; then, as a censor might do, cuts out the rest of tlie page, 
leaving just enough room for “Affectionately yours, Bill.” Can you 
imagine the recipient of one of those letters showing it around and 
exclaiming, “What hot stuff he must have been writing me!” 

— Contributed by August J. Wieiner, Jr. 

^ An American bomber group moved into their new British base, 
one of England’s best women’s colleges in prewar days. A few minutes 
after the officers had settled in their rooms, bells began to ring all 
over the halls. An adjutant rushed over to see what was the matter. 
Behind every door, he found a button with the sign: “Ring twice 
for the mistress.” — John G. Norri* in CoUier*i 



€1 A warlirtir <'x|if‘riiii<'rif that may 

(tl malri'ial aiul Hpiritual wt^alth in the fitlnrr 

Labor- Management Committees 
Speed Production 

Condensed from Factory Management and Maintenance 
Stuart Chase 

^LL OVER the country, managers Four workers and four managers 
r\ are getting together with make up the Central Protiuclion 

X JV workers to increase prodifc- Committee. In addition there is the 

tion and hasten victory. If the habits man who keeps the suggestion -box 
and procedures now being formed records — a full-time job — and the 
stick after the war, industrial peace head of the publicity department, 
is indeed in prospect. I am making who works on committee posters, 
no prophecies. I am just recording Everyone gives his frank opinion 
an exciting beginning. on each item of the agenda. There 

Come along with me and watch are no rows, and the differences of 
oneofthesenewLabor-Management opinion seem to be individual, not 
Production Committees in action, labor versus management. Every- 
The scene is the spacious board body calls everybody else by his 
room of a large company in New first name. 

Jersey. It has established collective- The chairman reads a letter from 
bargaining machinery with the CIO, an employe named Gene Winters, 
and employs upward of 6000 work- Gene has posted a sign on the wind- 
ers. Ten men are sitting at a big shield of his car: En Route to the 
table. As I am introduced to each in XY Company. Since he has used this 
turn, I try to guess who is toiler and sign, he has picked up many workers 
who is boss. I cannot be sure. All who had missed their buses. That 
wear neat business suits; all speak saves the assembly line quite a bit 
easily, with good diction. I suddenly of time. He proposes that more stick- 
realize how rapidly class lines arc ers be printed and distributed to 
melting in America. ^ drivers. His idea is discussed and rc- 

As I listen, I notice another strik- ferred to the poster man, who prom- 
ing similarity among these men: all ises action within 24 hours. “We 
areon the same side of the argument, work fast around here,” says the 
And the argument is: How can we chairman. “No red tape.” 
produce munitions more rapidly? Next the committee gets to work 

Copyright 1943, McCroto-HtU Pub. Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y.C. 
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on a new system for suggestion boxes 
and awards. A report on the results 
of the present system is read. In six 
months, some 800 suggestions have 
been received, and 25 percent have 
been adopted. It looks like an excel- 
lent report to me, but the commit- 
tee is not satisfied. 

“We can pul firecrackers under a 
lot more of ’em,” says the secretary. 
“The men and women right on the 
job know with their own liands and 
eyes what needs improving. We 
ought to get better than 25 peicent.” 

The reward for an adopted idea 
has been a badge to be worn on one’s 
caat. Now it is pro|xxsed to offer war 
bonds, up to $50. I'licre would be 
s[xxial f 100 bonds for the best sug- 
gestion each month, and for the em- 
ploye submitting the largest number 
of adopted ideas. 

Discussion is lively. “If a small 
war IxDnd is given, and the idea saves 
the company thousands of dollars, 
won’t the worker feel that he didn’t 
get enough?” 

“It isn’t between him and the 
company. It’s both of them helping 
to win the war.” 

“Right,” the chairman says. “This 
company isn’t going to add to its 
net profits whatever savings these 
ideas make. They will be taxed away, 
or contracts will be renegotiated. 
This is no time to tliink about mak- 
ing money. We’ve all we can do 
making munitions.” 

The workers do not know much 
about the technicalities of contracts 
and excess-profit taxes. How arc we 


going to make them understand? 
“I'hat’s up to you, Ed — a good 
snappy poster to tell the story so 
that even the elevator girls can get 
it.” 

The chairman then turns to one of 
the labor members: “How did you 
come out on that absentee test, Tom?” 

“We came out swell. We got the 
records for this one department and 
picked out the 50 w’orst cases. Then 
WT laid a copy of this little pamphlet, 
‘Absent at Roll Call,’ on each man’s 
bench, dlie pamphlet has a picture 
of a soldier dead in the front line be- 
cause supplies hadn’t come through. 
We slapj)ed it down so everybody in 
the shop saw who got it. Only one 
of the 50 has been late since.” 

“Didn’t it make them sore?” 

“Sure, it made them sore as hell. 
But it wasn’t the management rag- 
ging them; it was us, their fellow 
workers.” 

One gets a strange feeling out of 
this. You are not studying a “labor 
problem.” You are not watching 
union men and their employers. 
You are watching human beings 
working together for something 
which obliterates the lines that arc 
supposed to divide them. 

Labor-Management Committees 
were proposed by Donald Nelson of 
the WPB in the early spring of 19^2. 
The response of labor was favorable; 
Presidents Murray of the CIO and 
Green of the AFL endorsed the 
idea. The respond from management 
was a cry of pain. Was this another 
plan to turn production manage- 
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ment over to the unions? Nelson as- 
sured the managers that it was not. 
Further, it had nothing at all to do 
with collective bargaining. It was to 
deal entirely with production and 
morale, and avoid wages and hours. 

With these assurances, the out- 
cries largely subsided, and commit- 
tees began to form. Today there arc 
close to 2500 of them.* 

The chief aim of the plan is to 
speed production. Let us look at the 
place where suggestions for increa^^'d 
production originate. We go into a 
huge room humming with turret 
lathes. Over in the corner at a bench 
covered with hand tools is a big red- 
headed man with blue e)*cs and 
plenty of chin. His job is to rep.iir 
dies. He has won the award for the 
outstanding suggestion in this plant. 
He designed a new set of dies which 
reduced by 20 percent the operations 
in manufacturing an important part 
for fire-fighting equipment on planes 
and ships. 

I shake his broad hand and congrat- 
ulate him. “Have you been thinking 
about any other improvements?” 

“Yes, sir. I am working on 15 
others.” He produces a neat hand- 
written list from the corner of the 
bench. 

“When do you think about them?” 

“When Fm driving to^ work. I 
think about them too when the 

* Among the companies having Labor-Man- 
agement Committees are Du Pont, Bethlehem 
Steel, RCA Victor, United Air Lines, Western 
Electric, General Motors, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Winchester Repeating Arms, General Electric, 
Slorthrop Aircraft, International Harvester. 


brokcji dies come to this bench — 
how to have fewer broken.” 

“Did you ever put in any sugges- 
tions before the Production Drive 
started last spring?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been here many 
years, but I kept them to myself.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the foreman might think 
he was not onto his job. He might 
get sore.” 

“He doesn’t think so now?” 

“No. We’re all in it together now. 
I put in all the ideas I can, unless they 
are crazy. I get hold of a crazy one 
now and then. But I think up more 
good ones than I used to. Now you 
take this strip of metal here , , 

He could have talked all afternoon 
explaining these excellent technical 
ideas --- which he used to keep 
locked up in his head. 

The country over, 20 percent of 
the committees are doing an out- 
standing job. Another 20 percent, I 
gathered, were paper organizations 
doing no harm and no particular 
good. The rest are on their way, 
though many have a long way to go. 

In three of the plants I visited, I 
found transportation and car-pooling 
systems worked out by the com- 
mittees with Einsteinian precision. 
In two cases, the transportation de- 
partment had taken over the func- 
tions of the workers’ local gasoline 
and tire rationing boards. Employes 
had only to come to the plant office, 
saving the hours they used to spend 
cooling their heels at local boards. 
One plant makes metal hose, vital 
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in the engines of bombers. The com- 
mittee got hold of a complete air- 
plane engine of the latest design, 
mounted it on a little truck and 
made a tour of all the departments, 
so that every employe could see ex- 
actly how his work fitted into the 
engine and thus into the war effort. 

Another committee has set up a 
monitor system, whereby every day 
in each department a worker is ap- 
pointed to act as official housekeeper. 
He patrols the shop looking for fire 
hazards, bad lighting, crates left 
around to trip over, blocked pas- 
sages, machine scrap not cleaned up. 
It is his shop for the day, and he is 
the cop. In due course every worker 
in the company will have felt per- 
sonal responsibility for a clean, 
efficient shop. 

These are perhaps little things 
that we have been watching. But at 
a score of points we have seen the 
latent energy, good will and intelli- 
gence of the ordinary worker being 
drawn out and encouraged, occa- 


sionally bursting into a really brilliant 
technical improvement. 

Ever since the machine age began, 
in what William Blake called “the 
dark, Satanic mills,” that latent en- 
ergy has been pretty well sealed up, 
with a loss to civilization that defies 
calculation. Now in the plants where 
production^ committees are really 
functioning — perhaps 500 of them 
the nation over — a great rich mine 
of human effort is being slowly opened. 
If it could be released completely, 
what a flow of wealth — material 
and spiritual — it could bring for 
workers, for industry, for the whole 
country! 

Will the mine^close when the war 
ends? Of all the managers and work- 
ers I talked to, not one thought so. 
To a man they believed that some- 
thing had been discovered too valu- 
able ever to lay aside: a method of 
cooperation between labor and man- 
agement that may be, as the vice- 
president of one company said, “the 
dawn of a new era.’' 


The Polish “Corridor” 

AFTER the fall of their homeland, a lot of Polish sailors were as- 
/X signed to British destroyers before they were given ships of their 
own. One of these destroyers came upon a Nazi submarine on the sur- 
face, rammed it, and sank it. The captain ordered the Nazis who 
were floating about in the heavy sea hauled aboard the destroyer. 
He said he never saw so many Nazi seamen. His crew kept pulling 
them out of the water at an incredible rate. The mystery was solved 
when the captain chanced to look over at the opposite rail. Just as 
quickly as the English sailors were pulling the Nazis %ut of the water 
on one side, the Poles were dumping them overboard again on the 

other* Bennett Cerf in The Saturday Review futeratu 



IL A calculated bedlam in Boston uliere 
customers can buy almost anytliing 


America's 

goshawfulest 

STORjE. 
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luci{ iVL Stenbucl{ 

R aymond’s store, on Wash- 
ington Street in Boston, 
^started in a tent 70 years ago 
and is still a circus, complete with 
parades, elephants and clowns. There 
is no other store in America like it. 
Behind a shabby, unpainted front, 
its windows heaped with untidy 
piles of miscellaneous merchandise 
and defaced by hand-scrawled, mis- 
spelled signs, Raymond’s sprawls 
through a crazy warren of buildings 
and spills over into an alley. From 
crudely carpentered counters and 
gas-pipe racks in this goat’s nest, 
mobs of Bostonians buy live alliga- 
tors, skis, 29-cent shirts, $2000 rugs, 
clothing, shrubbery — Raymond’s 
boasts there’s nothing it can’t sell. 

The store’s sales amount to $10,- 
000,000 a year, all in cash piled in 
ash cans to be lugged to the bank. 
“Charge accounts gits fokes to buy 
things they can’t pay fer,” says 
Raymond’s, And you carry what 
you buy. “Ulugemoff” is an old 
^ymond slogan: 


Raymond’s is a crossroads general 
store transplanted to ihc piincipal 
shopping street of a great city. It 
exaggerates the “hick” atmosphere 
because that makes the store dis- 
tinctive and gets it talked about, and 
its lack of frills makes startling bar- 
gains possible. 

Cultured Boston loves the quaint 
Raymond ads, with their inconsist- 
ent grammar and misspelling. Men’s 
trousers usually are “pantz fer fel- 
lers.” Bedsheets are in “Ant Mary’s 
Linen Shop.” The balcony is referred 
to as “the upstairs easy basement”; 
the music department is “the fiddle 
room.” Customers are told, “We hav 
sum homly shirts — maybe you’ll 
like ’em.” The ads also go in for 
“hayseed philosophy,” reminding 
customers that “the feller who is alius 
waitin’ fer luck to brake is apt to go 
broke awaitin,” or, “the feller who 
is alius blowin hiz own horn ain’t 
usually in tune with the rest ov the 
world.” 

Raymond’s constantly holds spe- 
cial sales. Not so long ago, a buyer 
dug up from somewhere thousands 
of Cuban machetes. Why anyone 
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arouiKl Boston would want a ma- 
chtTc, Raymond’s doesn’t know , but 
in no time they were gone. 

A Idorida friend with a perverted 
sense of humor sent a Boston news- 
paperman 100 live alligators, express 
collect. 

“Can you use some alligators?’* 
the reporter asked Raymond’s. “You 
can have them if you pay the ex- 
press charges.” 

I1ic alligators were dumped into 
the front window with a hastily 
scrawled sign, “Live alligators one 
simoleon each — Ulugemoll.” l^e- 
fore the day was over every last one 
had been sold. 

It is part of Raymond’s legend 
that the founder once bought a bar- 
gain carload of bedchamber pottery 
and piled them in tlic window, 
marked “2 cents each — no wraj)ping 
— ■ Ulugemoff.” Unwrapped, Boston 
lugged them «all off. 

Jlaymond’s sells so many pairs of 
skis that a carpenter is kept busy all 
winter, full time, putting bindings 
on them. In gloves alone the store 
does an annual business of $100,000. 
Razor blades always sell for a penny 
apiece — tons of them. 

The customer has always been 
right at Raymond’s. There’s no “ad- 
justment department”; you bring 
your merchandise back to any clerk 
and get your money without argu- 
ment. 

Once the store sold $135,000 
worth of radio sets in a single day, at 
a sensational bargain price. Soon 
complaints began to come In. Ray- 


mond’s investigated; the sets were 
not as represented. There was no 
recourse from the manufacturer. 
But Raymond’s printed a character- 
istic advertisement: 

“Well, we got stung wunse mor an 
what’s mor, we stung U tew. Thos 
radios U hot here ain’t worth what 
U paid for ’em, so c’lnon in and git 
yer simolcons bak.” 

It cost Raymond’s $100,000 cash — 
whicli it charged off iis good adver- 
tising. 

Similarly, the manager saw a 
woman, pushed around in one of the 
bargain jams, lose a coat button. 
He got liold of her, loudly called 
for a clerk. 

“This lady’s coat has been torn 
on one of our lixturcs,” he announced. 
“Take her upstairs and have her pick 
out a new one.” 

I'he honest customer protested 
that licr old coat hadn’t been hurt, 
that the button had been l(X)se. No 
mailer, she had to pick out a new 
coat, compliments of Raymond’s, 
and wear it home. 

To the bewildered salesman, the 
boss explained, “The advertising that 
woman will give us before nightfall 
is worth a lot more than the coat.” 

Twice a year comes “Unklc Eph’s 
Day.” Unkle Eph, Ant Mary, Si 
Tooler, Algy Perkins and Lish 
Smuggins, all from Smugginsville, 
climb on a hayrack drawn by a span 
of oxen and head a parade through 
Boston streets. The “Smugginsville 
tooters” provide the music. There 
are always 20 elephants, the biggest 
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that can be rounded up. The parade 
ends at the store; the band plays for 
the rest of the day in the “upstairs 
easy basement” and Boston mobs 
the bargain counters and meets 
Unkle Eph face to face. It has been 
going on since 1926, a travesty on 
the special “days” the pretentious 
Boston stores were featuring — 
“Founder’s Day,” “Anniversary 
Day” and so on. 

The store had its start when 
George Raymond, an original char- 
acter and keen businessman, bought 
out the stock of a bankrupt hat store, 
rented a big tent and advertised hats 
at unheard-of low prices. For years 
his advertising identified Raymond’s 
as “Where U Bot the Hat.” From 
the tent he went to the Washington 
Street site. He failed twice; each 
time he opened up again next day 
with a few dollars scraped together 
from people who believed in his 
methods. 

Of the present 500 employes, 50 
have been at Raymond’s 25 years or 
more. Louis Heindl, senior of them 
all, says, “I’ve loved every day of 


it; sometliing is always happening.” 

Heindl describes the furor which 
developed once when Arthur Ray- 
mond, the owner’s son, overcome by 
the elegance of a recently acquired 
stock, decided it required special 
handling and spent the entire night 
trimming the window. “What dern- 
phool did that?” the senior Ray 
mond demanded in the morning. 
He rushed to the nearest 5()-cent 
counter, grabbed an armful of under- 
wear, and tossed it in a disorderly 
heap into the window. “There’s 
your window for Raymond’s!” he 
shouted. “That’s the only kind this 
store needs.” 

Just the other day an employe 
said to one of Raymond’s executives: 
“The front of the store certainly 
looks drab and dirty. What do you 
say we give it a coat of paint?” The 
executive stopped in his tracks as 
though he had been hit. 

“We’re not a highfalutin store,” 
he protested. “What’s more, we 
never want to be. Neither docs Bos- 
ton want it any other way.” 

The store front remains unpainted. 




vrent ^ralni of ^liou^kt 


ZJm delivery of the first of a scries of lend-lease locomotives, built 
in America for use in England, was the occasion for a ceremony. 
Because the locomotive was stripped of all but essential parts the 
British, with typical reserve, named it the Austerity. For the same 
reason the American workmen at Schenectady, where it was built, 
had called it the Gypsy Rose Lee. — h. WiIsod Uoyd in Ltfe 
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W^liat They Call Bravery 

Condensed from The Yale Review 


C B. Wall 


^'TT SUPPOSE, now that I’ve got a 
I medal to prove it, I’m what 

JL they call brave,” said Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Dollard Menard. “Hut 
I’m still trying to figure out just 
what the hell it was that made me 
brave — or what is called brave, any- 
Wav. 

‘‘I’ve thought about it a lot — 
nights, lying in the I^ndon hospital, 
coming back across the Atlantic. And 
I think I’ve got it pretty straight 
now.” 

He paused and held up four fin- 
gers, “The way I’ve figured it, there 
were four elements in this so-called 
bravery of mine. 


I .If fjrf.NANr Coi oNf I. [><ilUrd Ntcnanl, com- 
I'niiiuling otficcr oi Lc> Pusilicrs ^^om-Ro)al, is 
ojfc of the gall.iiit Canadians — gallant as men 
come — ■ who took pari m the raid on l>icppc 
last August. J'or his conduct during that hl<j<xly 
.adventure he received the IXstinguislicd Service 
Order. The citation reads: “This olTiccr dis- 
played the highest qualities of courage and 
leadership. He set an example in the best tradi- 
tion of the service and was an inspiration to all 
ranks in his battalion.*’ 

Colonel Menard, who is now 29, was born at 
Notre Dame dii I.ac, Quebec, and educated at 
l.aval University and the Royal Military Col- 
lege. He saw five years of service in India and 
the Far East before he was sent to England in 
1941. He is a husky fellow, six feet one and 180 
^unds. He has an easy, Gallic grin, and talks 
fluently in eitlier French or English. 


“Tlic first you could call opti- 
mism, egoism, or, for that matter, 
plain thoughtlessness. 

“'Fhe second was discipline — the 
training you get in ihc army. 

“ Ihird, blind anger — a desire for 
revenge. 

“Ihc closest 1 can come to the 
fourth is a deep-sealed feeling of 
‘What the hell?’ 

“Now ril try to show you how it 
worked : 

“The Dieppe show was really just 
a big Commando raid. I was in com- 
mand of a battalion of 600 — Les 
Fusiliers Mont-Royal. Our job w^as 
to land on the Dieppe beach, help 
cut away barbed wire, clean out 
snipers’ nests and jnllbo.xcs, destroy 
certain objectives and pick up as 
many prisoners for Intelligence as 
we could. 

“During the long night trip across 
the Channel I began thinking of my 
men and I couldn’t help wondering 
what they were thinking about. I 
knew most of them fairly well. They 
were nearly all Frcnch-Canadians like 
myself. I’d seen snapshots of their 
wives, kids, mothers and girls. You 
know the kind — with the people 
smiling and squihting into the sun. 

“I wondered how many of them 
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would be coming back and I starred 
praying — not for myself particu- 
larly, but in a general sort of way: 
‘O God, please let as many of us as 
possible come back from this.’ Some- 
thing iike that. 

“You see, I knew and every man 
in the battalion knew that a lot of us 
were going to get killed or hurt. But 
I didn’t honestly think that / was 
going to get killed and I don’t be- 
lieve a single man in any of those 
boats thought he was going to get it. 

“I’hat’s why I say the first element 
of what they call bravery is a sort of 
optimism or egoism. That’s the thing 
that brings you up to the aclion it- 
self — sort of pays your carfare to 
the battlefield. 

“Now we’ll get down to the second : 

“When we got within sight of 
Dieppe, just before dawn, wc knew 
wc were going to get hell all along 
the line. I’here were a lot of guns go- 
ing, and at first you could pick out 
the soun(is and tell what they were. 
The heavy, dull sound — like thun- 
der — of the artillery behind Dieppe. 
The ripping clatter of the machine 
guns. The boom of the mortars. The 
whine of the sniper’s rifle. And then, 
as we moved in closer to shore, all of 
these sounds began to merge into 
one continuous roar that pressed hard 
on your eardrums. 

“Those last 50 yards were bad. 
The German fire was getting the 
range of our boats. I had a dry, hot 
feeling in my throat. I wanted to be 
doing something — not just sitting 
in that damned boat. 


“The second the boat scraped on 
the beach, I jumped out and started 
to follow the sappers through the 
barbed wire. My immediate objec- 
tive was a concrete pillbox on top of 
a i2Toot parapet about 100 yards 
up the beach. 

“I think I had taken three steps 
when the first one hit me. You al- 
ways say a bullet hits you but the 
word isn’t right. A bullet slams you 
the way a sledge hammer slams you. 
There’s no feeling of sharp pain at 
first. It jars you so much that you’re 
not sure exactly where you’ve been 
hit — or what with. 

“This bullet hit me high in the 
right shoulder and knocked me down. 
I wasn’t knocked out but I felt con- 
fused and shaken up. I’ve had ex- 
actly the same feeling on the foot- 
ball field after getting tackled from 
behind when I thought I was in the 
clear. Stunned, surprised, completely 
frustrated. 

“One of my men came up to me, 
and I yelled, ‘Go on I I’m all right!’ 

I don’t know why I yelled that be- 
cause I didn’t know how I was. 

“I managed to get up onto my 
feet, and then I brought my left 
hand around and felt my right shoul- 
der. It was damp and sticky. I looked 
at my hand and it was covered with 
blood so I knew I was bleeding badly. 

“I reached for my first-aid kit, 
which was strapped to my side just 
over the left hip. I fumbled with it 
for a couple of seconds and then I 
thought, ‘How the hell can I band- 
age my shoulder with my left hand?’ 
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“All (his time 1 was standing prac' 
tically upright on a flat stretch of 
beach that was being raked with 
rifle, machine'giin, mortar and ar- 
rillcry fire. The second that bullet 
hit me it seemed to shut out every- 
thing else. My only thought was to 
find out whether or not 1 was all in 
one piece. But the useless gesture of 
reaching for my first-aid kit seemed 
to bring everything back into focus. 

“I think it was then that discipline 
and training came into the picture. 
The natural instinct of any untrained 
mail on that beach would have been 
to dig a deep hole in the sand and 
crawl into it and stay there with his 
eyes shut . But discipline and training 
proved strong enough to keep me 
going. 1 saw that the pillbox was still 
holding out, and I began flanking it 
with a group of my men.” 

C'olonel Menard touched a pur- 
plish furrow high on his right cheek 
about halt an inch from his eye. 

“ The second one,” he said, “got 
me about a minute and a half later, 
lliere was pain with this one because 
the bullet burned through the check 
and tore away quite a bit of flesh. 

“1 brought the back of my left 
hand around again and felt my cheek. 
It’s funny the way you always in- 
stinctively try to feel the spot where 
you’ve been hit. The cheek felt raw 
as though someone had ripped a fish 
hook through it. 

“I crouched as low as I could and 
kept moving. We had covered about 
25 yards when one of my men crum- 
pled up in the sand in front of me. 


lie was a major, and one of my 
closest friends. W^e had been in India 
together, Hong Kong, Singapore. I 
thought a hell of a lot of him. 

“He was holding both his hands 
to his stomach. It was a bad place to 
be hi I because nothing outside of a 
hos})ital operating room could help 
him. His fai:e was grayish and he was 
sucking hard for breath. 

“I begaji fumbling for my first-aid 
kit again. My friend w^as watching 
me, but he didn’t try to say any- 
thing. I managed to get out the 
packet of three one-quarter-grain mor- 
phine tablets. He opened his mouth 
and put his tongue out a little with- 
out taking his eyes off mine. I put a 
tablet on his tongue and he swallowed 
it. There w'as nothing else I could do. 
He knew it and I knew it. 

“1 went on toward the pillbox. Up 
to that point, I’d been more or less 
brave, let’s say, because of discipline 
and training. I hadn’t felt any par- 
ticular anger because of my own 
wounds. But now, with my friend 
lying there, 1 was so blind angry that 
it seemed to push everything else out 
of my head. All I w^anted to do was 
to kill. I w'anted to get even. 

“It was my job to direct the opera- 
tions of iny unit, so I had to control 
this rage. I 3 ut it seemed to clear my 
head, to make me think harder and 
faster. 

“It also seemed to act as a sort of 
general anesthetic. When we got up 
over the parapet, the third bullet hit 
me and went clean through my right 
wrist. 1 barely felt it. And yet, un- 
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(Icr ordinary circumstances — when 
)oirrc not keyed up by emotion — 
ril bet a man w^ould damned well 
pass out if a heavy-caliber bullet 
smacked into his wrist like that. 

“My rage pulled me along .to the 
pillbox, and 1 found that Qur men 
had cleaned it out nicely with gre- 
nades and hand Incendiaries. From 
here I could get a good idea of what 
was going on and direct the various 
units by field wireless. 

“Within the hour w'e got the beach 
fairly w'cll under control. But there 
were plenty ot snipers still around. 
One of them got me again when I 
tried to improve my position and 
get to still higher ground. This time 
It was my right leg above the knee. 
It had the same sledge-hammer effect 
as the first, but somehow I managed 
to stay on my feet. 

“Our men and tanks were filtering 
into the town itself and I wanted 
desperately to get in there too. But 
I could feel myself slipping. I was 
getting weak. 

“When the fifth bullet hit me just 
above the right ankle, it kicked my 
leg out from under me and I went 
down again. That one decided things 
forme. I tried to get up but I couldn’t. 
My whole right side felt warm and 

“Then the pain began to come and 
1 started praying, harder and harder. 
And then I passed out. 

“I found out later that a couple of 


my men earned me back down the 
beach and got me on a boat. When I 
came around h'oeke-Wulfs were try- 
ing to machine-gun us and the boat’s 
anti-aircraft batteries were making a 
hell of a racket about ten feet from 
my head. I looked around and saw 
that 1 was lying on cases of A-A am- 
munition. I knew that one bullet 
would blow the w'hole wwks sky 
high but, by that time, I didn’t give 
a damn. I thought, ‘What the hell, if 
they haven’t got me by this time 
they’re never going to get me.’ That 
feeling, I think, is the fourth clement 
in what they call bravery. 

“1 lay there and watched our Spit- 
fires drive the Nazis away as though 
I w^erc w\a telling a movie. We got 
into the clear after a while and a 
Royal Navy man came along and 
gave me a swig of rum out of a tin 
cup. A couple of minutes later, he 
came running back. ‘Pardon me, sir,’ 
he said, ‘but have you got a stomach 
wound I shook my head and he 
looked greatly relieved. ‘ "Fhat’s good, 
sir,’ he said, ‘because if you did have 
I shouldn’t have given you that 
rum.’ 

“That struck me as the funniest 
thing I’d ever heard. I began laugh- 
ing and the only thing that finally 
stopped me was the pain that was 
burning up my. right side. 

“You sec, I knew I’d been through 
it and I felt pretty damned good 
about it.” 





Making Machine Parts from Metal Dust 

Cowdcnsccl iioin I'orbcs 
Robot 1 1'. KlatJ^s ami llarland Manchester 


I 'j’ IS lascinating to watch a pile of 
dust — so fine that a sncr/c 
would blow it away — being 
converted bciorc your eyes into 
solid, tough gears and bearings. 

“ Fake a look at this gun j'lart.'’ 
Andrew Langhaninier, duel ol 
Chrysler ’s powderecbnielals div ision, 
held up a complicated piece ol inelal 
with many facets and angles. 

“Once it took two hours of skilled 
labor to shape this machinist’s night- 
mare — today it’s a matter of sec- 
onds,” said Langhammer. “Pressing 
])arts like these out of metal powder 
saves as much as 240 man-hours per 
gun mount. Yet there’s no sacrifice 
of quality, and we get precision 
down to a thousandth of an inch.” 

J^owder metallurgy is jiot new', but 
its development since the war started 
is a mechanical miracle. Its lunda- 
mentals arc simple. Ywo or more 
metals in powder form are fed into a 
mold. I'heii a ram quickly descends 
wath a force of perhaps 20 tons, and 
compresses the powder into a bri- 
quette. These “green briquettes” 
look solid, but are so fragile that you 
can crumble them bctwx'cn yf)ur 
fingers. When baked in a “sintering” 
furnace, however, at a temperature 
well below their over-all melting 
point, they become hard. 

Why the sintering process works 


is a mystery. No two experts agree 
about It. One authority suggests 
that pressure and heat make the 
stirface atoms of the dust specks in- 
terlock with those of their neigh- 
bors. y\nothcr says that, since (^ne of 
the lesser ingredients usually melts, a 
film is formed which cements the 
mixture together. But all agree that 
the materials go in we.ik and come 
out strong. 

Before Pearl Harbor, powdered- 
metal machine parts were mostlv 
small and of simple design - “pills” 
the engineers called them. It was the 
belief in some quarters that the 
method was not practical for ixirts 
weighing more than three pounds, or 
of complicated shape. 

Then mechanized war demanded 
a speedy supply of metal machine 
j)arts in myriad shapes and sizes. The 
powder piocess was ecjual to the 
task. Toiiay American planes, ships, 
tanks, trucks, gun mounts, radios 
and locomotives are using thousands 
of parts pressed out of powder. T he 
smallest weighs one twentieth of an 
ounce; the largest to date is a 65- 
pound tank bearing. Last year the 
process saved 2,100,000 man-hours 
in the production of a single weapon ; 
its total value a timesaver would 
run into astronomical figures. 

Machine parts that can be pro- 
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(I need in no other way are pressed 
from powder. A dramatic example 
is the self-lubricating bearing that 
sucks up oil as a sponge absorbs 
w^ater, and gradually doles it out 
during a lifetime longer often than 
that of the machine. These bearings 
are made porous by adding a volatile 
to the powdered metals; during the 
heat treatment the volatile burns 
out, leaving a network of tiny reser- 
voirs which hold oil up to 35 percent 
of the volume of the part. 

If you squeeze one of the bearings 
in a vise, tiny drops of oil exude from 
its pores. Release the pressure and 
the oil is sucked up again. That 
shows how a self-lubricating tank 
bearing works in action. The greater 
the strain, the greater the lubrication 
it supplies, and when the job is o\'er, 
the oil is reabsorbed. Self-oiling bear- 
ings allow gun crews to forget many 
lubrication points. In subzero cli- 
mates, where “free oil” freezes, the 
sell-lubricating bearings are not al- 
fected, and they do not “bleed” 
their oil in desert heat. Time is saved 
not only in factories but on fighting 
fronts, where delay means dead sol- 
diers. 

]\)wdcr metallurgy’s most spec- 
tacular triumph is the tungsten- 
carbide cutting tool, developed some 
years ago, which goes through hard 
steel like a knife through cheese. 
Tungsten is one of the hardest of 
metals, and one of the most brittle. 
It cannot be cast or machined like 
softer metals. But it can be mixed in 
•powdered form with other ingredi- 


ents, pressed into shape and baked. 
One result is a tool that will heat to 
a temperature of 3000° Fahrenheit 
without losing its cutting edge. 

Tungsten-carbide provides super- 
hard “teeth” for our armament- 
making machines. These may vary 
fiom a $1.50 half-inch tip for a drill 
to a $3500 die for cold-nosing 105- 
millimeter shells. One tungsten-car- 
bide die has already shaped the noses 
of more than 1,000,000 heavy-caliber 
shells without showing serious signs 
of wear. An engineer reports that in 
another operation cutting tools of 
high-speed steel wore out in six 
hours, while the tiingsten-carbide- 
tipped tools that replaced them were 
good for 90 days. 

Metals that cannot be combined 
by any other method become blood 
brothers when pressed together in 
powdered form and put through the 
sintering oven. This makes it pos- 
sible to combine metals which have 
special viriues and thus create a 
“pseudo-alloy” which possesses the 
best features of each. For instance, 
copper is a good conductor of elcc- 
tficity, but melts at low tempera- 
tures. Tungsten is not a good con- 
ductor but it resists heat. Obviously 
a marriage would be highly con- 
venient, but engineers knew that if 
they tried to merge them by heat 
the copper would completely evapo- 
rate before the tungsten reached its 
melting point. When the metals are 
reduced to powder and baked, how- 
ever, they unite readily; and now 
the electrical industry has a metal 
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wliicli is an excellent conductor and 
also withstands the heat of an elec- 
trie arc when used in a welding 
electrode. 

New uses are being found every 
day for the products of powder 
metallurgy. Earl Patch of General 
Motors’ Moraine Division brought 
his Silex coffeepot to the plant one 
day and suggested to research men 
that they ought to be able to make a 
porous metal coflee filter, lliey 
made it, but grounds filled the pores 
and got rancid. Yet all was not lost, 
foi it turned out to be just the thing 
to filter tlie fuel oil in a Diesel motor 
to keep the injector clean, a discov- 
ery w'hich the men of the tank corps 
appieciate. 

It occurred to the National Cash 
Register Company that, if a piece of 
poious metal wall absorb oil, it wall 
also absorb ink, so they built an ex- 
perimental ribbonless typewriter in 
which the type is made of extra- 
porous bronze. The type is said 
to write several hundred thousand 
words before re-inking is necessary. 

Chrysler has pnxluccd fine copper 
screening from metal powder, press- 
ing it out in a die and baking it. 
I'his eliminates the weaving of w^ire, 
and, since all joints are welded, the 
wires cannot spread or ravel and the 
screens are more reliable for accurate 
laboratory work. 


Engineers predict that all manner 
of simple metal objects will be 
pressed from powder and baked like 
cookies. Gold, platinum and silver, 
for instance, can be processed with 
harder metals to mass-produce dura- 
ble ornamental objects which would 
need little or no finishing after they 
leave the sirktering oven. 

"Phe raw materials used in the 
process cost more than solid metals, 
because they must first be reduced 
to powder. Some easy-melting met- 
als arc powdered by atomizing a 
molien stream with an air jet; other 
metals are powdered elect roly tically. 

Certain savings, however, help 
oflset the greater raw material cost. 
Standard machining methods often 
result in a loss of 50 to 75 percent of 
the solid metal, scrapped in the form 
of chips and shavings. When parts 
arc pressed from powder, nothing is 
wasted. Because the process is largely 
automatic, fewer men are needed 
and many of them can be semiskilled. 

Twenty-eight diffeient metals are 
now being produced in powdered 
form and used in various combina- 
tions to produce tens of thousands 
of different products, but experts 
say that this is only a beginning. Al- 
ready it gives promise of turning out 
everything from watch parts to loco- 
motive wheels with new speed and 
economy. 


* 


Jn the war against Realitv, man has hut one weapon — Imagination. — fulci dc o.iuliirr 



41. How to iiiakt; >m’M hirdw >onr pets 


The Lord^s Tiny Poultry 

Condcnsri] fioin Nature Magazine 

William Byron Kloivcrv 

^iK)T T a dozen years ago iny 
r\ three clnldrcn and 1 began 
-X ^ to domcsi Icatc wild birds. As 



a liobby, wc found it tops. It costs al- 
most nothing, it takes us outdoors, 
anti because of it vve look forward to 
each new spring with keen zest. It 
soon became for us more than a 
hobby; wc felt that we had stumbled 
onto a big and cxciling idea. 

Raising fledglings is a recreation 
open to anybody having access to a 
plot of ground. No special equip- 
ment is needed, no technical knowl- 
edge. Any back yard is large enough 
for a few birds. But how these few 
can light up the whole summer! 
There was Jo-Dec, for example. 

Jo-Dee was not one of our prize 
pets; she was a common English spar- 
row, which is a songlcss, fussy pest 
and an enemy of our native species. 
But she illustrates what can be done 
with the poorest bird material. 

Somebody brought her to us when 
she was a little ugling a few hours 
out of the egg. Along with a baby 
redbird, a downy woodpecker, a 
white-eyed vireo and a song sparrow, 
she was put into a coft'ec-can nest 
on our screened back porch. Coco- 
n^ut shells, small fiower pots or straw- 


berry boxes also make good nests — 
and the)' should be placed on the 
floor so the birds won’t be injured if 
they tumble out. Inside the can we 
put an ouicr, permanent lining of 
grass, news]xi])cr or leaves. For the 
inner lining, which should be changed 
occasionally, use toilet paper. Make 
a half dozen laps of it around your 
fist, pat the end shut, and you have 
a warm, absorbent nest lining. 

Jo- Dee, like all our other pets, was 
fed only moistened pellets of baby- 
chick mash, about once an hour. She 
was watered with a dropper and 
dusted every few days with pyreth- 
rum powder to kill mites. From the 
start she was taught to come in 
response to a feeding call. This can 
be a whistle, a clear word, or a spoon 
tapped against a saucer. Once a 
fledgling associates this with food 
and friendliness it will respond all 
its life. 

When Jo-Dee could sit on the nest 
edge and flutter her wings, she was 
ready to learn to fly. We took her 
out to a small plum tree where she 
could hop from twig to twig, learn 
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to balance herself, and make begin- 
ning flights of about six inches. In 
that tree during the spring you 
could always see a dozen aerial tod- 
dlers getting acquainted with the 
world and lengthening their flights 
to a foot, a yard, then to a nearby 
lilac. 

When somebody appeared with 
the feeding saucer and called, they 
would pile out of the plum tree and 
come flying with tiny might and 
main. Some made it to the person, 
lit on his arm and were fed. Others 
fell short on the grass and were fed 
for making the good try. 

For a week after leaving the nest, 
Jo-Dee and the others were kept on 
our screen porch at night for safety. 
We perched the gamins on an old 
laundry rack — a little congregation 
that made an odd sight by flashlight 
as they sat in rows, owl-solemn. 

As soon as Jo-Dee could fly well, 
she was encouraged to find her own 
roosting place outdoors. Full-fledged 
now, she led an ordinary sparrow life. 
She could fend for herself and mostly 
she did. But she stayed with us 
freely, chirping and fussing around 
like a tiny bantam hen. She lit on 
the lawn-mower handle when I 
stopped mowing for a minute. She 
perched on my book and pecked at 
the print. She liked to have a tug-of- 
war with you over a bit of string. She 
was fond of hopping around in a 
sand pile w'hcn the children were 
digging in it. She was as much a part 
of the household as any dog or cat 
could have been. 


Fall came, our migrants left us, 
but the year-round residents like 
Jo-Dee remained. One blizzardy De- 
cember evening I decided to keep 
her inside for the night. That settled 
it — Jo- Dee roosted in the house 
for the rest of the winter. She would 
appear at the kitchen window in the 
laie-afternooir gloom, hop along the 
sill till someone let her in, then go 
straight to a mantel in the dining 
room. 

At dinnertime I would fix food for 
her on a small wooden plate and she 
would fly down to the table, sit on 
the corner and eat. She ate anything 
we had, but preferred lettuce and 
cornbread. Then she would take a 
drink of water from my spoon, scrape 
her beak on the edge of her plate and 
fly back to her niche. 

The English sparrow is supposed 
to have no voice beyond a few harsh 
chirping notes, but Jo-Dee amazed 
us with a very beautiful little song 
which she always sang just after 
being let into the house. It was' 
dainty, full of spirals, and as fine as 
the fragile moon-song of the olive- 
backed thrush. I can explain Jo- Dee’s 
remarkable ability only by the fact 
that the English sparrow belongs to 
the finch family, which includes 
some of the best singers in the world. 
Evidently English sparrows can sing 
if they want to. 

To raise a fledgling is simple. At 
first, I went to elaborate pother — 
eider-down nests, electric heating 
pads, balanced diet and so on. But 
experience taught me that tiny birds 
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are incomparably hardier than baby 
chicks or turkeys. In a state of nature 
they have to weather heat, cold, 
rain; they go hungry when the food 
supply fails the parents; and they 
are preyed on by cat, weasel, fox, 
snake, owl and hawk. As you can 
imagine, infant mortality among 
birds is appalling. During their life a 
pair of birds will produce, say, 6o 
eggs. On the average only two of 
these will come to maturity. 

If you find a fledgling threatened' 
by danger, don’t hesitate to remove 
it to a coff'ce-can nest. You will come 
across plenty of young birds that 
need you. It is difficult at first to 
find these feathered waifs, but with 
a little experience you will turn up a 
number of them. You will spot 
fledglings that have tumbled out of 
their nests or in nests abandoned 
by the parents, or you will pick up 
a tiny thing which a ncsi robbing 
jay has stolen and dropped. You 
will be surprised by its tameness. 
Never having known wildness, it re- 
gards you as a natural part of its 
world and will be your lifelong friend. 

After we’ve raised our fledglings 
we should give them a little simple 
care, and extend this also to their 
wild kin. Birds need water for drink- 
ing and bathing. Make the baths 
shallow. A bird won’t bathe iiT water 
much deeper than its knees. Several 
small feeding stations are better 
than one, because a few large birds 
can monopolize a dinner table. 
Birds like all sorts bf grain products, 
kitchen scraps, meat trimmings and 
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greens. A head of cabbage will last 
many days. 

Ihe kindest favor we can do our 
birds is to supply them with a dust 
bath, to free them from the mites 
which weaken and even kill them. 
The long rainy spells of spring cause 
a high mortality among birds, not by 
bringing on pneumonia epidemics, as 
once was thought, but by muddying 
the dust wallows and thus allowing 
the mites to grow unchecked. Any 
kind of fine and dry material, even 
road diLst, will do. 

Some of our birds desert us. Others 
hang around mostly for the grub; 
but the great majority give us an 
abiding friendship. Several stand out 
vividly across the years. Blue Robin, 
our gentle bluebird. Cheery, the 
yellow warbler. Slink Cuckoo, the 
rain-crow, sounding his ventriloc]ual 
kpW'kpw'J^tv as he cleaned out a 
nest of webworms. Frank Oriole 
(who turned out to be Frances Ori- 
ole). Our splendid scarlet tanager, 
Drake. All were even better pets 
than Jo-Dee. 

Perhaps the star of them all was 
Diana. We found her in a field, 
wounded by the talon of a large bird 
— a fledgling so small we couldn’t 
identify her at first. She showed 
gameness under the cruel bite of our 
antiseptic, and went home in a 
lace kerchief to a special sea-shell nest 
on my desk. 

From the very start Diana was a 
lady. She ate daintily, and preened 
her first pinfeather the instant it ap- 
peared. She was a cedar wax wing. 
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This species’ satiny elegance and ex- 
quisite coloring make it one of the 
prettiest birds in America. 

Diana lived up to the wax wing 
reputation for unpredictability. One 
night she would roost in my study, 
behind a bust of Keats. The next, 
like as not, slie would spend away 
from home. When she perched on 
my sleeve and spoke the lisping 
flight-word of the waxwing, I won- 
dered if she might be asking me to 
leave my work and go flying off with 
her. At cherry time she built her 
nest in a small live-oak and success- 
fully hatched and mothered her 
three daintily purpled eggs. 

There will be other bird friends 
and fine ones but never another Di- 
ana, with her gentleness, her slim 
elegance, and that touch of melan- 
choly about her which seemed to ex- 
plain her restlessness. Whenever I 
hear the faint lisp of waxwings in the 
sky, I wonder where she is — and 
hope she is happy. 

All but about loo of our 800 spe- 


cies of birds are slowly dwindling. 
Some are so nearly extinct that they 
can never be brought back. Yet even 
in dollar-and-cents terms the value 
of our birds is enormous: one cuckoo 
will clean out 500 nests of tent cater- 
pillars in a summer; one brown 
creef)er is worth five bushels of ap- 
ples in anybody’s orchard. Without 
our birds, insects would whip us in 
the struggle for the earth and its 
fruits. 

Some years ago a big, pious French - 
Cree and I camped on Great Slave 
Lake in northwestern Canada. In the 
midnight dusk we heard ptarmigan 
chortling and white-crowned spar- 
rows sending up their short, silvery 
song. "'Les fuies volailles du bon 
Dieu,'^ he said. “The Lord’s tiny 
poultry.” 

That, I think, is the way we should 
regard our birds — a diminutive sort 
of poultry which is still in the do- 
main of le bon Dicu but which we 
can tame, to their great gain and to 
ours. 


/MW. j. 

Preparedness 

^\'EN as a young officer in i’anumn, Cieneral I'.isenhower was 
preparing himself for future events. One liot afternoon he 
remarked to a friend: “It’s very quiet here now, and I’ve been 
thinking I should go into the hospital to have my appendix 
out.” 

“Has it been bothering you?” the friend asked. 

“Oh, no,” Eisenhower replied. “But it might rear up and 
put me out of action sometime when things aren’t so quiet.” 

— Dcmarcf Bess in The Saturday Evening Pott 




€l Father Ilihliier, a couiiliy paslor 
who ‘’'irieft a few anj;Ie8'^ 


(Condensed from 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 

pjflNG priest 

Bv Carroll P. Streeter 


U p AND DOWN the Vlississippi 
River for roo miles from wSt. 
Louis he is known as ihe 
“Levee Priest.” Brother clergymen 
call him “Alfalfa George.” I hs actual 
title is The Very Reverend Cieorge 
|. Hildncr, Vicar Foraine, Dean of 
the Franklin County, Missouri, 
Deanery of the Catholic Church. 
But the name that describes him 
best is “the Fighting Priest.” 

A jovial, energetic 210-pound hulk 
of a man, Father Hildner has fought 
flood, drought, ignorance, legisla- 
tors, or whatever sttxxl in the farm- 
er’s way. Never, until war came along, 
had he lost any farm boys to the 
cities. He had seen to it that they 
had, at home, jobs, education and 
recreation. Never has a couple that 
he married been separated. ♦ 

In his college days, 40 years ago, 
(jeorge Hildner was a star serni-pro 
^baseball player; in fact, he was of- 
ifered $1500 — big money in those 
itimes — to play one summer in the 
[Three-I League. Right then he had 
to decide whether to be a second 
baseman or a priest. Priest it was. 


When Father Hildner’s Archbish- 
op sent him lo Clary ville, Missouri, 
a village ol too people on the banks 
of the Nfississippi, he knew nothing 
about farming. But a good rural 
pasior, he felt, should understand 
the farmer’s day-to-day problems 
and be ready to suggest solutions. 
So he subscribed to farm publi- 
cations and studied the latest agri- 
cultural methods. The first building 
he put up was a chicken house, built 
from Missouri College of Agriculture 
plans, and he became one of the col- 
lege’s “poultry collaborators.” He 
got a flock of the best Barred Rocks 
he could find, took some blue rib- 
bons at the county fair, and was soon 
selling hatching eggs at a fancy price 
throughout Missouri and Kansas. 
That did all the preaching about 
poultry that was necessary. 

The Claryville area often suffered 
from devastating flooeJs. In 1922 the 
roaring river inundated the whole 
valley. Father Hildner, clad in hip 
boots and oilskins, stood in Clary- 
villc’s general store in water up to 
his knees, telephoning for help. 

i<yj 
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Then, into the night, he helped load 
the barges which were poled to hay- 
mow doors to take aboard such hogs 
as farmers had been able to gel up 
there. 

“If you want to have fun some- 
time,” Father Hildncr told me, “try 
loading scared and stubborn hogs 
onto a raft coated with slick, slimy 
mud, by lantern light, in a high wind 
and pouring rain.” 

The only consolation farmers got 
out of the recurrent floods was that 
some gotxl black dirt washed in Irom 
up north. But, the priest concluded, 
there must be some cheaper way to 
build soil. Clover and alfalfa, for in- 
stance, So he launched a one-man 
campaign to get the federal govern- 
ment to build a levee. He gathered 
the necessary data and bombarded 
his Congressman with telegrams. 

At length the government agreed 
to erect a levee. But it would cost 
$3,000,000, and the local farmers 
would have to raise $450,000. The 
priest now had to persuade the peo- 
ple to organize a levee district and 
vote bonds. When that was accom- 
plished he had to sell the bonds. He 
held three public auctions at the 
church, with representatives present 
from some 40 mid western bond 
houses. With true rural-church in- 
stinct, he gave the buyers the biggest 
chicken dinner the women of the 
parish could heap on the table. When 
it was all over he had sold the lx)nds 
over par and had a surplus of $1650 
— surely a record for church chicken 
dinners. 


Levee districts along the Missis- j 
sij)pi have been notorious for de- 
faulting on such bonds. Plenty of 
bondholders have settled for 25 cents 
on the dollar, or less. But not one 
farmer in the priest’s district was 
ever delinquent on his bond taxes. 
This year the last of the bonds will 
be retircd,j\aid in full. 

The farmers’ next need, the priest 
perceived, was livestock. “Why ship* 
out all your corn and let somcbcxly 
else make the feeding profit?” he • 
asked. But these Missouri farmers 
wanted to be shown. So Father 
Hildner rented Horse Island in the 
Mississippi River, installed a tenant 
farmer, raised a crop of corn, and 
then borrowed enough from the local 
bank to buy 85 steers and 200 hogs. 

“Cattle feeding is a risky business 
even for a fellow who knows wliat 
it’s all alx)ut,” he told me, “but 
somebody had to have the guts to be 
first.” Fortunately the markets let 
him out with a whopping profit. 
Since then the farmers have been 
feeding their corn, and harvesting 
not only the cash profit but the 
manure. 

Father Hildncr also looked beyond 
his own neighlx)r’s problems to those 
of farmers throughout the country. 
He was one of the little group who 
met with Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
to organize the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, which has be- 
come one of the most active forces 
for the betterment of rural life. He 
is now treasurer of that organiza-- 
tion. 
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Nine years ago the Archbishop 
promoted Father Hildner, moving 
him up to the St. JohnVGildchaiis 
parish in Franklin County, 40 miles 
west of St. Louis. Here he found that 
ilie farmers were trying to .raise 
wheat in a hilly country -better 
suited to dairying, though they 
were right on tlie doorstep ol St. 
I.otiis, only a few sold milk lliere. 

Hildner couldn’t stand that, '‘d'he 
day of the two'cow dairyman is 
gone,” he preached. “Why not learn . 
something about the dairy business 
and really get into it?” He showed 
movies, presented speakers, ran a 
complete dairy school. J^oth Protes- 
tan Is and Catholics attended the 
lectures and demonstrations. 'Fhen 
the priest organized a local unit ot 
the Sanitary Milk Produceis — the 
big co6})erative that sells 75 percent 
of all milk entering St. Louis. 'Today, 
through his ellbrts, lhanklin (.ounty 
is fourth in inspected-milk pnxluc- 
tion among the 60 counties of the 
St, I^uis milkshed and first among 
the Missouri counties. 

Wheat-growing had encouraged 
soil erosion, and the hills were wash- 
ing full of gullies. When Father 
Hildner heard of the new soil con- 
servation demonstration areas which 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
was establishing, he succecikd in 
getting one located in Franklin 
Q:)unty. The farmers learned about 
contour farming, strip cropping, 
gully control, reforestation. Further- 
lore, they still practice what they 
earned, and the farms they hand on 


to their children will be better than 
the ones they received from their 
parents. 

Fwo years ago Franklin County 
farmers were hard hit by drought, 
d’hey j)aid $25 to $30 a ton for al- 
falfa, when they could find any. On 
his way to a Rural Life Conference 
in Kansas, bather Hildner saw from 
the train window hundreds of stacks 
of luxuriant alfalfa hay. Grabbing 
his suitcase, he bounded off, made a 
deal lor 500 tons, got back on the 
next train. When he reached home he 
formed a partnership, borrowed 
money at the bank, organized a cara- 
van oi trucks and went after the al- 
falla. 'File cost was $153 ton, deliv- 
ered. 

Partly as a result of the priest's ef- 
forts and partly because oi the thrift 
and hard work of the people, every 
one ol the more than 100 families in 
the St. John’s'Gildehaus parish owns 
its own farm. More extraordinary, 
not one of these farms is mortgaged. 
The iarmers have good liouses and 
modern conveniences. Considering 
that Franklin County has hilly land 
of only fair quality, this is a phe- 
nomenal record. 

Father Hildner has been as active 
in his social work as in his agricul- 
tural program. As his Archbishop 
puts it, “he has been preventing hu- 
man erosion as well as soil erosion.” 

He is particularly interested in 
helping to make happy and lasting 
marriages. Like many another priest 
he gives premarital counsel to his 
young people who plan to marry. In 
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addition, after a marriage ceremony, 
he gives the couple a wedding break- 
fast in his home, and that evening 
there is a reception or dance to 
which the entire community is in- 
vited. Once a year he honors all 
those who have married during the 
preceding 12 months by reading 
their names from the pulpit. “In 
such ways,” he explains, “we ma)^ 
something of marriage. A couple 
can’t lightly toss it aside after com- 
munity recognition and a celebra- 
tion like that.” 

d'his country priest finds that, val- 
uable as premarriage counsel is, 
many people need advice after mar- 
riage. He doesn’t pose as a marriage 
expert, but believes that good horse 
sense, plus 37 years of observation as 
a priest, is worth something. 


His advice is: “Be genuinely in 
love. Don’t let any quarrel last more 
than one day — and don’t take it to 
mama for sympathy. Be neat and 
clean in household and person. Take 
out an insurance policy. Own, or 
struggle to own, something. Have 
a religious home. Have children. 
That’s not a, complete list, but it’s a 
good start.” 

Father Hildner has a dozen com- 
munity jobs — all the way from be- 
ing county defense chairman to play- 
ing Santa Claus at the Christmas 
program. “My creed for a rural pas- 
tor is to be all things to all men,” he 
explains. “A pastor’s mission is to 
live for his flock, not off it. I may not 
have measured up to this ideal, 
but at least I have tried a few 
angles.” 
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C A YOUNG WOMAN buying stamps at the Post Office in Chicago 
dropped a paper. The slip fell directly in front of the gentleman next 
to her. He politely raised his hat and kicked the paper over in front of 
her, making it easier for her to pick it up. —June iWinesin Chicago 


C, In Chicago four holdup men passed chewing gum to patrons of a 
restaurant from whom they had just taken $3000 in cash and jewelry. 
“Chew this,” they said. “It’ll calm you down.” 

— Fred Sparks in Detroit Free Prea 


€L While running to catch a bus, Loretta Stocker, a secKtary at the 
Chicago Service Men's Center, slipped and fell. A man rushed past 
her, calling out: “I’ll hold the bus for you. Get up quick.” —AP 
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Qiuh*us Die ProutUy^ iKo bal lie n^'ord of Aiiirrii'an Flyin*^ Fortrepsefl 
in ihe Far East, Ih a hiilliant Biiri‘e8A«>r lo the Baiiie aiitboFs seiiBa- 
tinnally siicceBAful ao<‘ount of the PT boats, Thty Were Expendahle, 
published last year. Holh iiarralives were written originally on assign- 
ment for The Reader’s Digest by Roving Editor W. L. White. 

Lieutenant General G<^orgc H. Brett, USA, who until recently 
coiiiinaiided the Far Eastern skies for the United Nations, says of 
Queens Die Proudiy: have read your script with keen interest 

and your deBcriplions arc excellent. As lar as memory serves, the 
incidents you described of the operations in Java and Australia are 
historically corrc.cl.” 

Queens Die Proudly, one of the most vivid and inspiring stories 
to come out of llic war to date, has been presented in The Reader’s 
Digest in' two parts, of which this is the second. 

To be i>ubh<hei{ tn boob, form hv Jhinouri, Hn/te & Com, 
hfaJunn N. ). ( 1 . 
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I of Queens Die Proudly, in the April issue of The Readers Digest, 
began the story of the igth Bombardment Group — the Flying Fortresses sta- 
tioned in the Philippines, Frank Kurtz, one of the outstanding combat pilots of 
the igth, told of the first vicious surprise attacks by the Japanese before war 
was declared; of how the crippled American force struck back time and again, 
against terrific odds; of the heavy losses as the igth Bombardment Group was 
driven back from one airfield to another; and, finally, how the few remaining 
‘‘For/j” were gathered on the Dutch island of Java, in a desperate effort to 
fend of the advancing Japanese invasion fleet. Rumor had said that strong rein- 
forcements were coming soon — perhaps thousand planes P The American 

pilots dreamed of this coming aid as they fought through their last grim battles 
over Java. 

Frank Kurtz continues the gallant battle record. 



** As A matter of fact,” said Frank, 
“we soon got our first rein- 
JL forcements, Fortresses of the 
new E model. There were many im- 
provements, but most vital of all 
were the new tail guns. The old D 
model which I flew had been almost 
defenseless when attacked from the 
rear. 

“But in January of 1942 the rein- 
forcements were a little thin trickle 
of the thousand planes we hoped 
for. The army was then terribly 
short of seasoned pilots, and often 
quickly trained kids were flying 
them out to us from the United 
States^ and cracking them up all 
across Africa and Asia. But it was 
all they had to send us. Sometimes 
six would start out from Tampa 


Field and maybe two would arrive 
at Malang in Java. During the 
whole month of January we got 
only half a dozen.” ^ 

“We were in the old 7th, whicl^, 
came out to reinforce you,” sau|;. 
Master Sergeant Charles T. Reeves, 
the bombardier.* 

“So was I,” said Master Sergeant 
Rowland A. Boone, the gunner. 
“And in those days our Model E 
was a surprise package — like the 
new F model is now. 

“When something is really new, 

* The story is told in the words of the 
men who composed the final crew of “The 
Swoose” when sh« returned to the United 
States. Some of these men arrived as rc-^ 
placements, after the first heavy casual- 
ties. 
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the combat boys who have to take 
it up don’t want it blabbed around. 
For instance, after we got out there, 
a copy of a magazine arrived which 
gave a complete diagram of the E. 
It showed everything — the angle 
of fire of every gun, and the exact 
position of every man on the plane 
— - so the Japs could work in through 
the blind spots and pick us off. ‘My 
God !’ the other gunners said. 
‘They’re selling us out back home.’ 
That picture knocked our morale for 
days. 

“But to go back a bit,” 
the gunner went on, “we 


the new E’s we’d arrived in. You 
had to stop and remember those 
poor guys had been fighting a defen- 
sive war with a handful of D’s. We 
found out they were sending us out 
on a raid the very next morning — 
which shows how badly they needed 
us.” 

“Yes,” said Frank, “we certainly 
needed the new boys badly. That 
enormous gang of Jap surface ships 
was now coming toward us down 
Macassar Strait. They had to be 
stopped. Hat/ to be! So the Colonel 


flew out from the United 
States by way of Brazil, 
Africa, Egypt, Irak and 
India. Boy, what a trip! A 
free cruise around the world 
which in peacetime only a 
millionaire could afford, 
and looking down at it from 
the skies in addition! We 
crossed the equator near 
Sumatra in a hell of a snow- 
storm at 12,000 feet, with 
snow packing in between 
our engines. It was on the 
17th of January that we 
reached Java and came into 
Malang Field. 

“We had known the boys 
of the I gth back in the States, 
but now, we thought, there 
had been quite a change 
in them. As a bunch they 
looked nervous and hollow- 
eyed; even as if some of 
them had been drinking off 
duty, maybe trying to forget 
what they’d been through. 
They’d look enviously across 
the field at the tail guns of 


. Twenty years ago Frank Kurtz, prin- 
' cipal narrator of this talc, was selling 
: papers on the streets of Kansas City — a 
poor boy with two burning ambitions: to 
I learn to dive and to fly. At 14 he hitch- 
hiked to the West Coast, and while diving * 
coaches trained him he worked his way | 
through Hollywood High School and the | 
University of Southern California. He j 
is the only man to have earned a berth on 
I three American Olympic diving teams — 

; in Los Angeles, Berlin, and the Olympiad 
j scheduled for Helsinki in 1940. 

In 1930 he set the world’s junior land- 
plane speed record. In 1937, already an 
' accomplished flier, he went through the 
1 mill at Randolph to win his army wings. 
Just before Pearl Harbor he was sent to 
the Philippines as a fledgling first lieu- j 
tenant. His decorations include a D.F.C. | 
for one of the longest combat missions j 
flown in any war zone and a Silver 
Star for gallantry in action over Port 
Moresby. 

As a captain in Java, he did a brilliant 
liaison job and less than a year after 
Pearl Harbor was a lieutenant colonel 
at 3 1 as well as senior air aide and jjer- 
sonal pilot to Lieutenant General George 
H. Brett. 
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sent out everything he had, which 
was just six Forts, and the Dutch 
sent their little navy, which couldn’t 
scare them much alone, plus some 
old Martin B-io bombers they’d 
bought from us before the war.” 

those of us who had just 

-IT reached Java,” said the gun- 
ner, “it was the first real mission. 
Take-off was at 3:30 a.m. We’d 
planned to bomb from a good alti- 
tude, but the weather was so bad 
that we had to drop down to 1 5,000 
as we approached the target. It 
broke light about seven and we be- 
gan to see the gray, hazy sea, and 
the mountains piled up on both 
sides of the Strait below us. 

“We were about 10 miles from 
the target when we saw that Jap 
surface gang. I’m not a navy man, 
but I was knocked over by it. They 
were strung out in two lines, trans- 
ports with escorts — destroyers, 
cruisers, battleships riding the flanks, 
stretching back as far as we could 
see. I was as bowled over as a 10- 
year-old kid, watching his first Sells- 
Floto circus parade start by. Only 
then I thought, my God, here we 
were, only six Forts, with all this 
power against us ! 

“Almost immediately their ack- 
ack fire opened up on us. We went 
in in two V’s, each flight picking its 
ship. Just after we’d dropped our 
bombs, the Jap pursuits hit us. I had 
been watching them spiraling up 
from their aircraft carrier — in 
flights of three, keeping formation 
as they spiraled, 1 5 Zeros in all. 

“When they’d got their altitude, 
they paired off*. Each pair would 
pick a Fort and go in for the attack, 
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one hitting it from the side while the 
other would come in from behind. 
Remember it was the first time any 
Zero had ever seen an E-model Fly- 
ing Fortress. The one who came in 
from behind would throttle down to 
our speed and, in a leisurely way, 
try to shoot the tail off*. 

“It happened a couple came nos- 
ing up aVouhd our tail the first 
thing, firing tracers, getting every- 
thing nicely lined up before cutting 
loose with their cannon. Well, our 
tail gunner, Sergeant Irvin Schier, 
waited, letting them come on in. 
Then just as they were about to un- 
cork their cannon, he let them have 
it - knocked the hell out of them. 
If they hadn’t been dead they’d 
have been terribly surprised. 

“Every Fort got back from that 
mission, and we’d picked off seven 
Zeros. For days the damn fools kept 
up those t^il attacks, and it was the 
same old grind — we’d average 
four Zeros a mission. 

“They tell it that one day five 
Zeros are sitting under a cloud when 
we come by. Four of them go in for 
tail attacks and are shot into con- 
fetti, so the fifth is smart — he goes 
home with the news. But for a while 
there it was a tail gunner’s heaven.” 

FIRST battle mission came a 
iVJL few days later,” said the 
bombardier. “We lost one Fort, and 
I’ll never forget it. 

“My plane was in Major Robin- 
son’s flight. We had clear weather, 
but 30 minutes away from the tar- 
get I heard the top turret gunner 
calling over tfie interphone: ‘For- 
mation of planes, right rear, high I’ 
They were coming down at us from 
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32,000 or 33,000 feet, but from the 
lx)mbardier’s compartment I couldn’t 
see them yet. 

“Then they peeled off for the at- 
tack, concentrating on Robinson’s 
plane. I could hear the gunners call- 
ing these plays over the interphones 
— couldn’t see the Zeros myself yet, 
but I could see their tracers going 
into the tail of Robinson’s plane. 

“No^v I am busy on rny bombing 
run. I’ve picked my first live target, 
a row of three transports. I can hear 
Charlie Britt on the top turret gljns, 
hammering away at Zeros, and I 
cuss him a little because it shakes 
my bombsight. 

“Lieutenant Duke Du Frane, with 
his head stuck into the upper dome, 
is acting as fire-control officer, talk- 
ing to the crew like a football coach. 

“ ‘Beardshear,’ he says, ‘here 
comes one on your right. Get him, 
boy — don’t let him get away. Good 
goin’!’ 

“Then he’ll say to Britt, ‘All 
right, Charlie, here comes one for 
you — now lead this one with your 
fire. Now you’re cookin’ !’ 

“He spread this chatter through 
the entire run. Before he started it, I 
guess we were on edge, and it sure 
made us feel good. Duke was a 
man’s man. Even the guns sounded 
different, like his talk had oiled 
their machinery. 

“Then Major Robinson is calling 
from the lead plane. 

“ ‘Robinson to Flight.*" I’ve been 
badly hit in the tail — having trou- 
ble holding the nose of my plane 
down. I’m turning the formation. 
Skiles, take the lead. I’ll drop back.’ 

“ ‘I^ you want to make another 
pass at the target?’ asks Skiles. 
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“ ‘Yes, Skiles, take the formation 
over the target again.’ 

“We make our turn, the rest fol- 
lowing, and head back. But now: 

“ ‘Robinson to Flight. Use as 
your target that heavy cruiser mov- 
ing out from shore.’ 

“Because it is a navy boat, we 
know it will be tricky. They can fig- 
ure your altitude, and know when 
your bomb is going to leave, com- 
puting it about the reverse of an 
anti-aircraft shell’s curve. Also, a 
heavy ack-ack barrage is coming up 
from that cruiser. Through the tele- 
scope, I can sec the flashes on her 
deck and then, 20 seconds later, our 
plane shakes. 

“We’ve already lost altitude wait- 
ing for the Major (we’d boxed him 
in so he could stay with us and the 
Zeros wouldn’t tear him to pieces), 
and he seems to have developed en- 
gine trouble. We’re down to 23,000 
feet. And I’m the lead bombardier. 

“One second before the bombs 
leave my plane, I see the cruiser 
starting to turn (he’s figured our 
bomb release line to the hair). But 
our bomb pattern has him blan- 
keted. Two of my bombs are misses, 
but the other two are direct hits. 
The plane back of me gets some di- 
rect hits. My left-wing man’s string 
is barely in front of the cruiser, my 
right-wing man’s string is barely 
behind it — the damned thing seems 
enveloped in bombs churning the 
water, and debris flying above the 
foam. Boy! that Japanese captain 
just turned the wrong way ! 

“But now our formation swings 
and heads for home, Zeros still 
swarming around us, and we still 
losing altitude to stay back to pro- 
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t(Tt the Major, who seems able to 
use barely enough throttle to keep 
her in the air. After 40 min\ues the 
last Zero drops away; they’re short 
of gas and dare not chase us any 
farther. 

“Presently Robinson says to Skiles, 
over the command radio: ‘Radio 
the base at Malang to have an am- 
bulance ready. We have two badly 
wounded men aboard.’ 

“We wonder who they arc. One 
is probably the tail gunner, since 
we saw Robinson’s plane taking so 
many tracers there. I'he othei must 
be their radio operator, or else they 
could have sent their own dot-dash 
message back to base. 

“All of a sudden, Robinson's 
plane swoops down beneath us 
about 1000 feet, and the incline 
sends it scooting on out in front of 
us, heading a little toward the 
coast. Is Robinson going to beach 
her? And now over the command 
radio: 

“ ‘Skiles to Robinson. Is there 
anything wrong?’ our pilot asks. 

“But there is no answer. We 
watch. Now Major Robinson is 
making a gradual turn, as though to 
rejoin the formation. But halfway in 
the turn his plane starts nosing over, 
goes into a dive, goes faster — 
straight down at the sea. We watch, 
holding our breath. Just before he 
goes in, his tail elevator blows off. 
The poor guy must have had the 
stick clutched back into his stomach 
trying to pull out of that dive, and 
the terrible air pressure on those 
elevators ripped them off. There’s a 
huge splash — flame — a spiral of 
black smoke, and a widening circle 
of yellows, reds and black, which is 


burning gas and oil on that topaz- 
green water. 

“The second after it hit 1 called 
Lieutenant Du Frane on the inter- 
phone. 

“ ‘My God, Duke,’ I said, ‘did 
you .see that?’ 

“‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Thank God 
those Japs didn’t see it.’ 

“I'he fowiiation circles above the 
dead Queen. We circle until the 
fire dies away, peering down at the 
widening disk of oil. But there is no 
sign of anything else on the surface. 

“Until then it hadn’t seemed like 
a battle — just a game. But now I 
feel like someone had kicked me in 
the guts. There were guys on there 
I'd got drunk with. We’d sat around 
and li(‘d to each other. I’d seen it 
happen, but still I couldn’t believe 
what 1 saw. 

“After we landed, we were sup- 
post‘d to go to the barracks and get 
some rest. But an hour later I found 
that the whole crew had, one by 
one, drifted back out to the plarie — 
cl<*aning guns, improving gun posi- 
ti(ms, doing things we’d suggested 
back in the States but no one had 
ever got around to doing. Throwing 
away those small inadequate am- 
munition cans, and rigging the guns 
so you could set a whole box of 
ammunition in there. The E, of 
course, was a big advance over the 
D. But any new model will have 
little things wrong that you never 
find out until you take one up and 
fight it. 

“All through Java we did such 
jobs ourselves, officers and men to- 
gether, becaustf>we had no mainte- 
nance crews. And we flew in 
weather out there you wouldn’t 
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drive out to the airport in back here. 
But the Japs were flying it too.” 

^‘anyway,” resumed Frank Kurtz, 
the pilot, “we had stopped the 
Japanese there in Macassar Strait 
for a while. The little Dutch navy 
helped, but mostly it was American 
air power. We'd sunk quite a t?ang 
of them, so the rest had to go back 
and lick their wounds, realizing they 
couldn't move in on Java until they 
had air control. This meant they 
would have to clean us out of Qur 
advance fields in B(jrneo and the 
Celebes. It wouldn’t be haid, for 
the Dutch had no troops to speak of 
on these islands. Still, we seemed to 
be holding our own, and we foob 
ishly thought time was on our side. 
We were thinking of those 1000 
planes. Wc hadn’t learned that 
Time in war is a treacherous ally 
who favors anyone who will use him. 

“But meantime Colonel Eubank 
had hauled me down to the ground 
for a while to do a different job. Too 
many wars were going on. The 
American air force, the Royal Dutch 
air force, the American and Dutch 
navies, all of us were running our 
own separate wars. I was picked to 
do a very necessary liaison job, and 
since Pd have to deal with navy men 
with so much gold braid on their 
sleeves they looked like they’d had 
their arms up to the elbows in 
scrambled eggs, the Colonel gave 
me a set of captain’s bars. Presently 
I was dealing with everyone — the 
Dutch and the British too. 

“The Dutch, for instance, were 
begging for help in Sumatra where 
the Japs were 'swarming across the 
narrow seas from Malaya, trying to 


grab the oil refineries at Palembang. 
So the Colonel sent the Forts.” 

“I remember a mission,” said the 
bombardier, “when we attacked 
the Japs at the river’s mouth, just 
below Palembang. The weather was 
overcast — a ceiling of 2000, so we 
had to work down below that. None 
of us liked it, because a Fort is a big 
easy target so close to the ground. 

“Captain Nortlicutt was leading 
when we sighted the target, a huge 
Jap liner which I've seen as a luxury 
cruise boat tied up to the San Fran- 
cisco docks. Suddenly she cut loose a 
hell of an anti-aircraft barrage at us. 
It was like looking down into a cone 
of fire, with this transport at the 
tip, and smoking red-hot ri\'ets 
whizzing up at us. Suddenly we 
shuddered violently and almost went 
over on our back. An ack-ack shell 
had burst under one wing. Big 
pieces of it tore a huge hole just 
where the wing joins tlie fuselage, 
and one embedded itsc^lf in the 
plane just a few inches from Captain 
Skilcs. 

“VVe were already on our run, al- 
most at the release line, and the jar 
had thrown out the bombsight. I’d 
have to guess at it, but 1 was good 
and mad at the shaking-up we’d 
got. ‘All right, you yellow- bell ie.s, 
here they come!’ I hollered, and 
dropped four in rapid succession. 
They landed in a cluster about 25 
feet from the transport. The other 
four I released more slowly. We’d 
come down to 1000 feet now, and 
believe me, that’s low. We could see 
the Japs crowding the rails, trying 
to jump overboard as the bombs 
gathered speed. The first bomb 
plunked into the water alongside, 
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but the other three went smack! 
smack 1 smack ! right down what had 
been her promenade deck, and it 
looked like she was coughing up 
into the sky a kind of confetti made 
up of planking splinters and Jap in- 
fantry. Then my right-wing man 
scored four hits across the back of 
the ship. 

“You ought to hear Beardshear, 
our tail gunner, tell about it. Not 
having any Zeros to keep him busy, 
he was enjoying the scenery and 
playing ‘Yankee Doodle’ on the 
deck planking with his .50-calibers. 
He says we passed over so close that 
he looked down the funnels, and he 
called to us over the interphones 
that he could see what they were go- 
ing to have for chow — rice and 
fish heads. By the time we got home, 
Beardshear was telling it that we’d 
been so close that one of those fish- 
eyes winked at him.” 

ABOUT this time,” said Frank 
Kurtz, the pilot, ‘T got word 
from the Colonel that at last some 
American P-40 fighters were on 
.their way up from Australia, equipped 
with belly tanks so they could take 
it in hops, landing for fuel at Ku- 
pang airdrome on Timor Island. It 
was part of my liaison job to get 
them settled with the Dutch fighters 
at their airdrome at Ngoro — an- 
other beautifully hidden field. 

“When they landed 1 found there 
were nine, led by my old friend Ma- 
jor Bud Sprague, whom I hadn’t 
seen since the Philippines. Bud, like 
many fighter pilots, is jumpy as a 
welterweight waiting for the bell, 
prancing all the time. He was itch- 
ing to get into this Java fight — 
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proud of every boy in his gang, and 
you could see they all worshiped 
him. 

“The Dutch fighter pilots are just 
as prancy as ours, and Bud hit it off 
with them right away. He praised 
the camouflage on their field, and 1 
heard him give his youngsters a seri- 
ous warning. ‘This is the best cam- 
ouflaged field we’ll ever operate on,’ 
he told them. ‘So remember — I 
don’t want anyone to cross this field 
with a Zero on his tail. Bail out, 
beach it, but don’t come back here 
with company.’ As a result, the 
Japanese didn’t find Ngoro Field 
until two days before the end. 

“Not long after they came, I rang 
Bud up with a queer assignment for 
the boys. We were doing everything 
possible to stop the Japs from swarm- 
ing over onto Sumatra from Ma- 
laya. The Forts were out pasting 
their landing barges morning and 
night. We were using them practi- 
cally as heavy pursuit — skimming 
down under the weather to chase 
landing barges going up the rivers. 

“So we asked Bud to deliver a 
little strafing, and off they went, 
carrying belly tanks to get them 
there. They went to work with 30- 
pound fragmentation bombs and 
their machine guns, and when they 
got back Bud reported the P-4o’s 
had had Japs diving off those barges 
in full field equipment. He sank 
quite a few and drowned hundreds 
of Japs, and every P-40 got back to 
Java. 

“But they were closing in on us 
from still ano^er direction. We 
could no longer operate from those 
advance fields at Kendari and Sam- 
ariiida across the Java Sea. The 
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Japs had moved into Borneo and 
the Celebes. So we waited for what 
we knew was coming. They must be 
stacking Jap bombers onto what had 
been our own fields there — ■ within 
easy range of Java. 

“We didn’t have to wait long. 
One morning I was out at the Dutch 
airfield at Surabaya, when their 
Operations reported in great excite- 
ment that a Jap bomber force was 
over Java itself, headed down the 
island. I was panic-stricken for fear 
the Japs might branch off at Ma- 
lang and catch our Forts on the 
ground there. But instead they came 
down on us at Surabaya. 

“At 1 1 o’clock we could hear 
them hitting the city off in the dis- 
tance. We knew they wouldn’t miss 
us. I’ll never forget poor old Baal- 
erts, the head of that KNILM field. 
He had never been bomljed before 
and had already crawled into his 
car. I told him that was the worst 
thing he could do, that we should 
run for the concrete slit trenches at 
the edge of the field. Well, Baalerts 
weighs about 400 pounds, and he 
had on a lovely white suit. He’d just 
married a beautiful active young 
wife the day before, and in general 
i wasn’t in condition to be bombed. 

“As we ran, we could hear the 
second wave coming in over the 
harbor next to our airdrome — 
hear bombs crashing into the oil- 
storage base. They practically lev- 
eled Moro Krembang^m, the Dutch 
naval base there, coming in out of 
the sun — it was really a beautiful 
job from a professional standpoint. 
The base is second in size only to 
Singapore. ' 

“Now came the third wave, 
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headed right for our airdrome. Echo- 
ing around in the cement of our 
slit trenches, the sound of the 
crashes was terrific. Baalerts’ white 
bridal suit was soaking up dirty rain 
water. We were all thankful when 
we heard that bomb pattern mov- 
ing away. 

“I was just hoisting out of the 
trench what was left of our bride- 
groom when the Zeros hit, so we got 
Baalerts back down again. 

“All the Dutch had to meet them 
were 12 export-model Curtiss pur- 
suits. They had little motors and 
were hardly better than advanced 
trainers. The Dutch had come to 
America in 1939 with nice shiny 
new-mined gold in their hands, 
begging to buy fighters, but this was 
all we could spare them. Well, this 
brave dozen was up to do what it 
could against about 10 Zeros. 

“We watched one Dutchman 
coming in for fuel when two Zeros 
crossed his tail, their guns going full- 
blast, hammering tracers into his 
tail — watched his plane roll over 
and dive into the dust at the edge 
of the field. 

“Now another Dutch pilot comes 
in, with a Zero streaking for his tail, 
the Dutchman dodging all the way 
to the ground. At 50 feet from the 
ground he slips to the right to avoid 
that stream of tracers but it’s too 
late. Flames came gushing out, yet 
he managed to land and jump out 
of the burning plane. The brave 
Dutch kids put up a terrific fight for 
their homeland, but seven planes 
were lost that morning — of the 12 
which had been Java’s only defend- 
ing Dutch fighter force. 

“As I climbed out I realized the 
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picture was darkening fast. Wc were 
depending on our Fortresses to keep 
the Jap transports away from Java, 
but wc had to have fighters to de- 
fend our flying fields. 

AFTER this raid, I had something 
/\ else to straighten out. The 
Dutch fighters alone had been de- 
fending Surabaya — where had our 
P-4o’s been? Well, it turned out that 
in that Dutch fighter control room 
they hadn’t been able to speak Eng- 
lish clearly enough for our boys to 
understand over the radio, so they’d 
been off in another corner of the sky. 
Getting someone in there who could 
talk with an American accent was 
another job for me. 

“The Forts, of course, had been 
pounding away at the Japs, and had 
come back with ominous news — 
they’d spotted a Jap carrier out in 
the Java Sea and sent it away limp- 
ing. If they’d had more strength, 
they’d surely have sunk it. Things 
were getting so bad that you might 
wake up any morning to find a Jap 
carrier at almost any corner of the 
island ! 

“About this time, lo more fighters 
arrived — hopping up from Aus- 
tralia via our steppingstones of Timor 
and Bali. They were led in by Cap- 
tain Will Connally, a commercial 
pilot who flew a Beechcraft and did 
the navigating for the fighters — 
that isn’t part of their training. He 
reported they’d only lost one, which 
cracked up in landing at Timor 
Field. 

“But they’d had plenty of excite- 
ment. Just as they were approach- 
ing Timor the boys had engaged 
and shot down a Jap fighter. It 
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made Connally plenty jittery. He 
was an old hand at flying, but his 
little Beechcraft had no guns, and 
wouldn’t have lasted a minute in 
combat. A little later he sighted a 
Jap twin-engine bomber coming 
toward them. 

“Will Connally had no radio in 
his Beechcraft to warn the P-4o’s, so 
he started going up and down fran- 
tically to signal them. Sure enough, 
the kids got the idea, and the two 
fighters on his wing peeled off and 
headed for the Jap. The first one 
put out his port engine, but the Jap 
feathered it and kept on going. But 
then he was hit by the second P-40, 
which, in spite of the fact that only 
two of its six guns were working, 
knocked out the starboard motor. 
And just to make sure of him, a 
third P-40, which by now had ar- 
rived, dived in to chew his wing off. 

“You should have heard those 
American kids when they got in. 
Most of them were just out of flying 
school, and had never before flown 
a P-40 except for a three hours* 
practice in Australia. But now they 
had drawn first blood, and they 
were excited and yipping like a 
bunch of fox terrier pups chasing 
their first rabbit. 

“Will Connally reported that 
about 14 more P-4o’s were coming 
behind him, but we were to find out 
that these ran into terrible luck. 
They were being led by a Douglas 
transport, and as they approached 
Timor, they ran into heavy weather. 
The transport, instead of bringing 
them on in, tur|^ed back. The fids, 
who are not supposed to know how 
to navigate, wandered aroimd in 
the weather, hunting for the air- 
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(drome. Four cracked up on the 
[peaches. The rest picked up the 
drome, sneaked in, gassed up, and 
took off for Bali. Here they were 
gassing up again when the Japs 
from some carrier hidden nearby 
hit them. Two flights of three planes 
each had just cleared the ground. 
They hardly had their wheels up. 
One was burned up on the take-off, 
some of the men were able to bail 
out as their planes were shot down. 
The rest of the planes were strafed 
on the ground, and only three gQit- 
in to Surabaya — full of holes. 

“Now we began to see that it 
would be only a matter of time un- 
til the Japs took that steppingstone 
field at Timor, which connected us 
I to Australia, and it would all be 
over — for no more fighters could 
fly through to us. Jap bombers had 
already hit Surabaya. If we got no 
more fighters, how long before they 
smashed our Forts at Malang? The 
skies were darkening fast. 

“At about this time an American 
submarine showed up. She had 
sneaked through the Jap blockade 
from Corregidor, with a load of 14 
>assengers — most of them pilots I 
inew, who had lost their planes and 
leen left when we had to pull out of 
|ie Philippines. 

“They came roaring into the ho- 
ld late. They were sick of fiddling 
round on Bataan with rifles, and 
ow were itching to get into the air 
gain. In addition to which, they’d 
)een cooped up for days under wa- 
2r in that stinking little tin cigar 
ox. You can imagine how a phot 
take that. Here they were at 
free in a bi^Juxurious hotel, 
with lights and girls. They nearly 


pulled it to pieces, and danced with 
all the girls who would take a 
chance with them on the floor. 

“I told them everybody outside 
was thrilled by the great fight they 
were putting up on Bataan. They 
insisted things on Bataan weren’t 
nearly so glamorous as we imagined 
outside. I’he food there was terrible, 
so where was the best place in Java 
to get a thick, rare steak? 

“I told them they had me in 
liaison work just now, and they said 
hell, if I had talents like that, the 
place for me was on Corregidor. 
Because the army had the navy 
stuffed into one end of a tunnel 
while they were stuffed into the 
other, and relations were so strained 
that the staffs would only com- 
municate by courier. And how 
about a shot of this Daiquiri rum 
they’d heard so much talk alxjut? 

“I finally got them quieted down 
and on the bus for Malang. They 
were crazy to get back up in the air 
after all those weeks, 

COURSE these pilots had no 

\J idea of how desperate things 
were with us on Java. I had just got 
word from our navy’s PBY’s on 
patrol that a new Jap invasion fleet 
was coming down Macassar Strait, 
apparently headed for Balikpapan 
on Borneo. It has a fair harbor and 
is the last base they would need be- 
fore they took over Java. And I 
couldn’t see how we were going to 
stop them. 

“But next day Colonel Eubank 
gathered his Forts together and 
they took off at 3:30 in the morning, 
so that they would be out over 
Macassar Strait at dawn. 
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“They had to come down below 
the overcast to sec the target, which 
was two converging lines of Jap 
ships, heavily escorted. Well, we hit 
it. And of course wc do some dam- 
age. But it’s a big force, and we 
have only a handful of Forts, so the 
Japs keep coming. 

“But we’re desperate, and so are 
the Dutch. Their entire bomber 
force now consisted of eight old 
B-io’s (a 1934-model Martin twin- 
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engine bomber) which were based 
at Balikpapan. These boys knew if 
the Japs were ever to be stopped it 
had to be now, to give our reinforce- 
ments time to get in — if we were 
going to get any. So that afternoon 
they made their last desperate stab 
— damaging thatjap fleet, of course, 
but not stopping it. And just as these 
Dutch bombers were coming in to 
land on Balikpapan Field, they were 
hit by carrier-based Zeros and every 
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^plane destroyed. Now the Dutch 
had no bombers, and everything 
depended on our Forts. 

“So the next day the Forts put 
out from Malang to strike at the 
Japs in Macassar, and if possible 
sink a carrier. But what happened 
on that mission should not be my 
story. For I wasn’t there. Two of 
our Sky Queens died that day in 
, battle and I didn’t see it. It doesn’t 
happen often. Plenty of them had 
come home crippled. Many others 
had been cracked up in fog, or were 
beached, like Shorty Wheleks’s 
plane. But we’d lost only five in 
combat, and rarely have the Japs 
seen one fall. So you tell it,” said 
the pilot, looking at the gunner. 

^ SAW IT,” said the gunner, “and I 
JL can tell you how they die. 

“It began like this. Nine of us had 
taken oflf from Malang to Macassar 
Strait to look for carriers. We had 
duly started, and were about 6o 
miles off the coast, when we no- 
ticed some fighters in a tight forma- 
tion. We assumed that they were 
P-r40*s, but we weren’t taking any 
chances, because there seemed to 
^ quite a gang of them — but 
in^yte some reinforcements had ar- 
rived which we hadn’t heard of. So 
we watched as they came closer. 
Only when wc saw the white points 
of our Army Air Force star with the 
!red disk in the middle were we re- 
lieved. It hadn’t occurreef to us that 
you can take the red sun of Japan 
and with a few strokes of white paint 
q^ke five white points around it.* 

I * Shortly after this incident, the Army 
Vdr Vow embleih was changed, and the 

central disk removed. 


“Wc didn’t dream of this as they 
flew along with us, about 3000 
yards away, apparently paying no 
attention. We watched them as they 
started on out front of us, swinging 
out a little, climbing high, then 
turning back in toward us from 
ahead. 

“There was nothing about this 
maneuver which surprised us, for 
the Japs so far had always attacked 
us from the rear. Then they wheeled 
in for their nose-on attack, and too 
late we saw those stars on their 
fuselages had been crudely forged. 

“They concentrated on our first 
three planes, and remember now 
that this first attack, which caught 
us completely off guard and far be- 
low our regular altitude, happened 
in only a few seconds. One Fortress 
they hit only in a motor. On the 
next, an incendiary went through 
the bomb-bay gas tank. We didn’t 
have leakproof ones yet in that 
model. The explosion set off the 
oxygen system and the whole For- 
tress flared in front of our eyes ip a 
puff of flame and smoke. Out of this 
we could see two or three parachutes 
floating down. Maybe the men 
dangling from them were alive. 
More probably they had never 
pulled the rip cords, but the explo- 
sion opened the chutes. 

“I was working the lop turret 
gun, and from here I could see 
exactly what was happening on 
the third Fortress — Captain Duke 
Du Franc’s ship — which was just 
on our left, and very close. Jim; 
Worley, the bombardier, saw it 
too. First, we saw Du Franc’s plane 
shudder as the Jap tracers crashed 
into its cockpit and into its bomb 
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bay. But she didn’t go down yet. 
For a wiiile she continued on with 
her chin up, like those pictures you 
sec of Marie Antoinette or Mary 
Queen of Scots walking proudly 
toward the scaffold. And she didn’t 
waver or flinch, even when we could 
see dull-red flames leaping from the 
burst gasoline tanks. 

“We surged just a little ahead of 
her nose, and from here we could 
sec Duke Du Frane and his co- 
pilot both slumped over dead, their 
heads leaning against the shattered 
pane of the cockpit window. So it 
wasn’t any man who was keeping 
her chin up, it was the Old Queen 
herself, who wanted to die this way. 

“We dropped back and came in a 
little closer — you had an awful 
feeling you wanted to help, and you 
couldn’t — and we saw Sergeant 
Keightley, her radioman and right- 
waist gunner, climb through his es- 
cape hatch and bail out. And then 
her left-waist gunner, doing the 
same on the other side. We saw her 
tail, gunner bail out — they found 
him four or five days later on an 
island. 

“She was envelof)ed in red flames 
now from nose to tail, and through 
her windows we could see flames 
shimmer inside her cabin, and as 
her plates melted she began to sink 
in a steepening curve. Along the 
wake of that curve we were to count 
seven parachutes, like seven swirl- 
ing dandelion seeds. 

“But as yet she hadn’t gone down 
much, and our own pilot, Captain 
Strother — a brave, skillful pilot 
(who was presently to die, and every 
man of his crew feels he gave his life 
to save ours) — was keeping abreast 
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of her, so that with our guns wc 
could keep the Japs away and give 
her men a chance lo jump. 

“The last to leave was Sergeant 
Coleman, her top turret gunner — 
we could see him pounding away 
with his .f) 0 ’s, but now he leaves his 
turret. We sec him go by the side 
window, and he’s struggling to put 
on his parachute, which he hadn’t 
worn in that cramped top turret, 
for it would have interfered with his 
shooting. We see him go back to the 
rear escape hatch and drop through 
it with his clothes afire. But then, 
almost instantly, we saw that para- 
chute begin to billow loosely like a 
silk scarf in the wind, because — 
oh, God I — we saw something else. 
The poor guy had had to jump 
without having time to buckle the 
belt strap of his parachute — the 
price he paid for staying in his 
turret for a few last shots at Zeros, 
protecting the others while they 
jumped. When that chute cracked 
open, the jerk pitched him out of 
the harness headfirst, and as the 
chut<^ billowed loosely, we saw him 
dropping down with his clothes 
smoking, getting littler and littler. I 
couldn’t look any more. \ 

“The plane was settling faster, \v 
that steepening curve now, becausC^ 
it was all over. So we who have seen 
a Fortress die in battle can tell you 
how they do it. They die as the 
men who fly them and fight in them 
would want them to die! They die 
like the great Sky Queens they arc. 
And Queens die proudly.” 

“tqy now,” resumed Frank Kurt2, 
JD the pilot, “the air-raid alarm 
in Surabaya was going off regularly, 
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somclimes three times a day, be- 
cause the Java Sea was stiffer than 
an old sock with Jap carriers. Colo- 
nel Eubank was now faced with a 
real problem. The three main bases 
for our Forts were at Malang, Ma- 
diun and another towm which was 
spelled Jogjakarta, but wliich the 
American boys called Jock. The 
Dutch had no system to detect 
planes coming in from over the sea. 
So what was the Colonel to do? Our 
P-4o’s were badly overworked, so 
when the alarm sounded, if the 
Forts took to the air the Zeros might 
shoot them down, while if ihcy 
stayed on the ground, the Jap bomb- 
ers might blow them up. The situa- 
tion was going from bad to w'orse.’’ 

“On Malang Fidd,” said the 
gunner, “the food situation was bad 
too. The Dutch were in charge of 
the mess. They served only one hot 
meal a day, and this was always at 
noon — usually hot soup with boiled 
beef and potatoes. But I only got to 
eat this hot noon meal three times 
: — I was alw^ays out on missions, 
which should give some idea how 
busy we were, 

“They had baskets of food for us 
to take up in the plane — pineap- 
ples, tropical fruit, and then sand- 
wiches which were either a slab of 
cheese, or else raw bacon, in be- 
tween, two thick hunks of bread. We 
found this heavy stuff made gas in 
our intestines and just as you got to 
high altitude going over the target, 
this gas swelled up, giving you the 
gripes. So we’d eat the fruit and 
throw the sandwiches away. 

“What with getting two or three 
hours^ sleep a night, we were all lo.s- 
ing weight — two of us lost 19 
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pounds and Charlie lost 23, and it 
wasn't scared off us either. We all 
felt that with a decent meal we 
could do a lot more. So, much as we 
needed sleep, at eight or nine o'clock 
at night we'd take the Dutch bus 
into town just to buy us a thick, rare 
steak. Americans have got to have 
red meat to fight on. Give them that 
and they’ll manage to sleep when 
they can. 

“We finally took over the mess, 
but that didn’t help much, because 
by then the field was being bombed 
regularly. The mess sergeant had his 
kitchen blown up three times in a 
single day, and this didn’t improve 
the flavor of things.” 

“The attacking Jap pilots were 
.smart,” said the bombardier. “They’d 
fly their machines dressed like na- 
tives, so if they bailed out they could 
just walk away and mingle with the 
crowd. But we weren’t afraid of 
them in combat, even flying in the 
small numbers we had to. Three of 
us would be flying along, 15 or 20 
Zeros would hit, and we’d come 
back with a score of eight or nine. 
Maybe not all demolished, but hit 
so they had to leave — we’d see 
them going down in crazy spirals. 
Toward the last they kept away 
from us in the air, and only tried to 
get us on the ground. They knew 
we had no protection there to speak 
of — no fighters and no pom-poms, 
and they’d come in insolent as could 
be.” 

tft/npHAT was the week I got into 

1 something way over my head 
in this liaison work,” said the pilot, 
“but first you ought to look at that 
big de luxe hotel which was the un- 
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official capital of Java. Its lobby, 
bar and dining room were crowded 
with uniforms — land, sea and air 
forces of all ranks, British, Dutch 
and American. It was an enormous 
high-ceilinged spacious thing, open 
to the soft Javanese air. Little tropi- 
cal birds would fly in and out of the 
dining room and roost on the gleam- 
ing chandeliers. 

“The Dutch arc great eaters, and 
they have something they call Kyst~ 
tafel. You order it and then sit 
back and eat while 23 waitens line 
up and walk by your table, each 
carrying a different sauce or fish or 
bowl ol relish or rice. I tried it once 
and managed to live by eating only 
every other course, but your true 
colonial Dutchman will stoke in all 
23, drenching the layers down with 
mugs of beer. 

“In the bar you might see the boys 
of Patrol Wing 10 (this hotel was 
navy billeting headquarters) in 
from reconnaissance, drinking Dai- 
quiris, and often I would see my old 
Hollywood High School classmate 
John Robinson sitting there in his 
off hours, very handsome in his 
naval pilot’s uniform, and with him 
was the most beautilul girl in Sura- 
baya. 

“She had dark hair, and an almost 
ghostly pale face that was sad in re- 
pose. Then a smile would quickly 
light it up, and you’d wonder how 
you could ever have thought that. 
And the most beautiful figure in the 
city. When she’d walk through the 
bar clinging to John’s arm and look- 
ing up at him, even the oldest and 
crabbiest admiral would rustle a 
little in his chair. 

“John was very busy and I don’t 
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think he gave her much thought, 
but still it’s nice to have the most 
beautiful girl in town crazy about 
you to the point where . it even 
bothers the admirals. 

“She was, so they said, a very 
high Dutch socialite and had lots of 
money, which you might guess by 
how simple and expensive her eve- 
ning dresses were. In the daytime 
she was in uniform; I think she 
drove a car for the Dutch General 
Staff. 

“Meanwhile my job was growing 
by leaps and jumps. In that hotel 
dining room you might see General 
Wavell, the British Commander in 
Chief; or Admiral Hart; or General 
Brett, who commanded the United 
Nations air force; or Van Oyen, 
commander of the Dutch air force. 1 
was circulating among the tables, 
and my brief case was so crammed 
with hot information I never let it 
out of my sight. 

“Some of the native servants 
seemed tricky. You couldn’t be sure 
of anything, but I knew they were 
watching me, and my brief case. ^ 

“That hotel certainly wasn’t built 
to keep military secrets. The bed- 
rooms had only swinging half-doors ' 
like barrooms — open to the air 
above and below. One evening, 
after I had been talking over a new 
order with two pilots, I stepped 
quickly to the door, and caught a 
glimpse of a white robe flitting 
around the corner. 

“After that night I slept with my 
brief case under my pillow. In addi- 
tion every bed was provided with a 
Dutch widow. At fii^t the American 
pilots didn’t know what to make of ^ 
this and would kick them out on the 
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floor. I should maybe explain that 
a Dutch widow is a long padded 
bolster and, if you sleep with it be- 
tween your knees, it keeps youi* legs 
from pressing together and sweating 
in the tropical heat. After a while 
the pilots got to like them. , 

“Two nights later Lieutenant 
Jacquet came up from Malang. By 
the time we had finished work it was 
so late I suggested he*d better spend 
the night with me. 1 put my brief 
case under my pillow as usual. On 
this particular night it contained 
something so important I don’t 
even like to talk about it now. 

“Anyway, I was wakened by the 
beam of a flashlight coming through 
the mosquito netting over my face. 
I could also see a fist holding a knife. 

“I gave a yell and dived through 
that netting like a cat, but the yel- 
low light instantly winked out, and 
I was standing there alone in the 
darkness, while Jacquet rolled out 
on the othet side. He hadn’t been as 
nervous as I, and was sleeping more 
deeply. 

“Why hadn’t my visitor stabbed 
me? I think because he was sur- 
prised to find Jacquet there. One 
of us would surely have been able 
to make an outcry. And I thought 
to myself, ‘Well, stranger, for a new- 
comer, you’re sure getting into a lot 
of things, because you never thought 
some guy you didn’t know would 
ever try to kill you throygh mos- 
quito netting in a place called Java,’ 
The brief case was okay. 

to get back to our other 
D problems. We were in des- 
perate need of 'fighter planes, but 
the Japs had now cut the jugular 


vein from Australia by moving into 
Timor. Our P-4o’s could no longer 
hop up the island chain to us on 
their belly tanks. But why not a 
carrier, we wondered? Couldn’t the 
navy spare j ust one — which could 
load up with P-4o’s in Australia and 
then, when it was still several hun- 
dred miles from Java, turn the 
P-4o’s loose, let them fly on in to us, 
and go back for another load? 

“We dreamed and prayed for 
this. And as a matter of fact the 
navy did make an attempt. An air- 
craft tender was loaded with P-4o’s 
and started out from Australia. But 
what happened was just what was 
feared. Those P-4o’s were in crates 
stacked high on her decks, so she 
had to come clear in — under skies 
the Jap bombers ruled. 

“She went down with her entire 
crew and those crated P-4o’s off the 
southwest coast of Java — but I’m 
sure the navy was doing the best it 
could for us with what they had. 

“Of course it gave our morale a 
kick in the belly. Late the next after- 
noon young Jack Dale came in from 
Ngoro on a personal mission from 
Major Bud Sprague. When he’d 
finished it he stayed a few minutes. 

“When he first came into Java 
he’d been a real spark plug for the 
rest of the boys. When the alarm 
would sound, he’d jump to his feet, 
slap the boys on the back, and yell, 
‘Let’s go, gang!’ But now he looked 
tired. He’d been living, sleeping, 
eating under the wing of his plane 
for weeks — when he wasn’t up- 
stairs fighting. Yet now, he said, 
they could hardly stay in the air, 
because they were operating about 
10 P-4o’s against as many as 50 or 
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75 Jap fighters swarming up from 
carriers off in the Java Sea. ‘Frank,’ 
he said, wearily, ‘when we first got 
here, I’d run for my cockpit think- 
ing, how many am I going to get 
this morning? But now when I take 
off 1 catch myself wondering, will 
it be my turn today?’ 

“But now we saw another blow 
coming. The boys in Navy Patrol 
Wing 10 reported a force of six Jap 
transports and five warships headed 
toward Bali Strait, which divides 
Java from Bali. They were after 
the airdrome on Bali. This was, 
as maybe you now begin to see, 
a war of airdromes — Clark, Del 
Monte, Kendari, Samarinda, Ku- 
pang, all of them lost pearls in the 
United Nations’ defenses. The Jap 
technique was clear — isolate and 
occupy the airdromes and then you 
have the country. It was a game we 
knew well too, but you’ve got to 
buy chips before they will deal you 
a hand. 

“All I can say is the Dutch and 
Americans were ready to defend 
Bali with what we had. Our little 
surface navies moved in that night 
to clip them a glancing blow on the 
run, as they’d done at Macassar 
Strait, and our submarines did a 
grand job in the moonlight. The 
Colonel sent his Fortresses out and 
down to 5000, to paste them from 
the air. We left two transports burn- 
ing in the moonlight, and a crip- 
pled cruiser. 

“But next morning it was up to 
the air force alone, because the navy 
was too tiny to venture out by day. 
The Forts went over, of course — 
in fact everything we had — to 
smash at those Jap transports as 
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they poured 30,000 troops onto the 
beach at Bali. The P-4o’s were led 
by Bud Sprague himself. That 
morning he got his commission as a 
lieutenant colonel. He paused just 
before the take-off to scrawl his sig- 
nature on his papers, but he didn’t 
take time to pretty himself up in his 
new silvef leaves; I guess he was 
satisfied to die in his old gold ones. 

“He led his boys cold pigeon into 
that Jap barrage over the Bali beach 
and the other boys saw him go down 
in on his run. And never come up 
again. Yet they still like to hope 
maybe he succeeded in landing on 
that Bali beach, which looks so nice 
in the travel folders, and will turn 
up grinning some day, telling them 
what a social success he was with 
the natives. 

“But it was pitiful. We lost about 
half our P-40 fighters. Of course 
Bud and his gang made the Japs 
pay 10 to I for taking that airfejd 
— but the Japs had it to pay. With 
the Japs holding that Bali field, they 
could send bombers and fighters 
into every corner of Java, and we 
knew it was almost over. 

“When I got back late to the ho- 
tel there was that beautiful Dutch 
girl alone at the table where she and 
John Robinson usually sat. She saw 
me and came running across the 
room. Had I seen John? she wanted 
to know, in her pretty broken Eng- 
lish. He had promised to meet her 
here for dinner, and it was now so 
late ! The others had told her John 
had gone on a mission. But surely 
he would be ba^k soon, wouldn’t he? 

“Out in the lobby they had told 
me John was missing. He’d been 
out on reconnaissance, and there 
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had been two messages from him: 
Many Zeros Sighted, and then 
about a minute later a final one: 
Zeros Closing In. That left only 
three of the ones I knew in gallant 
Patrol Wing lo, Commander Peter- 
sen, Bill Hardy and Duke Campbell. 
None of them had been able to tell 
her, and when 1 looked at her face I 
Ibiind 1 couldn’t either. Because it 
was the face of someone frozen with 
‘ fear in a nightmare — so frozen she 
couldn’t accept the truth if you 
told her. 

“In all the evenings that were left 
(there were not to be many) I 
avoided that lobby, because it was 
haunted by a ghost — a pretty, pale, 
fear-frozen face that came running 
up to you and asked, with hope 
forced into a frightened smile, if 
you had seen John, 

iiiT there’s another story I should 
tell. The army had sent a 
high ground officer to Surabaya on 
a special mission of great impor- 
tance, and with about a million 
dollars deposited to his credit in the 
Javasche Bank. With this he was to 
buy and equip three blockade run- 
Sners which would carry to Cor- 
regidor ammunition, medical sup- 
plies, and food for those poor devils 
n Bataan who were still fighting 
n. 

“Two of the ships had already 
:ft. A third was almost ready to go. 

ly one thing remained to be 
one; find a radio operator for this 
ist ship. Without one they could 
ot start, becau.se unless they gave 

prearranged radio signal when 
they approached Corregidor, the 
jock’s guns would blow them to 


pieces. Could the air force possibly 
let them have a radio operator? Any 
volunteer would be paid a bonus 
out of the money in the bank. 

“Now asking our Colonel for a 
radio operator was like asking him 
for his right arm. But Java was 
caving in, the situation was tense. 
Our (k)lonel hesitated, and then 
said that, while he couldn’t order 
anyone on so dangerous a mission, 
he thought we could get a volunteer. 

“And we did. We told the men 
the mission was most dangerous but 
of the greatest possible service to 
our country. And out of the line 
stepped a clean-cut, alert-looking 
kid called Sergeant Warrenfeltz. 
Only after this did I tell him of the 
$3000 bonus. We let Warrenfeltz go 
down and look over the ship, loaded 
with surgical equipment, fo^, drugs, 
and 300,000 rounds of .30-caliber 
ammunition, so that she was prac- 
tically a floating bomb. He talked 
to the captain (a Swede) and looked 
over the Negro and Chinese crew. 
Then Warrenfeltz came to me and 
I told him they were to slip out at 
night and run through the Jap 
blockade into the Philippines. 

“ Ts that all?’ asked Warrenfeltz, 
grinning. He knew what he was get- 
ting into. We’d been flying over 
those waters for months; he knew 
just how thick the Jap surface ships 
were, and how slim were the chances 
of getting through. Why did he do 
it? To help those poor devils in the 
infantry, dying on Bataan. He’d 
seen the cargo. And then the money 
— he told me exactly what to do 
with that, and the message I must 
send, but we’ll come to it later. Of 
course it was all pretty irregular, 
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paying a man for lioroism. If some- 
body in Washington ever asks us 
why we did it, I don’t know what 
we’ll say. 

“As it happens, the money was 
never paid. But that comes later. 

iTE AN WHILE we had other things 

IVJL to worry about. From our re- 
connaissance came reports that a big 
Jap force was closing in from the 
sea, not on Borneo, not on Bali, but 
on Java itself. The whole show was 
cracking up.” 

“They hadn’t told us yet,” said 
the bombardier, “but we smelled it. 
Madiun, where I was based, was 
being bombed every day now — 
we’d go out on a mission and always 
come back to find raters in our 
runways. Also, instead of going out 
to targets ^ in formations, we now 
were going singly. As soon as we’d 
get one ship on the ground long 
enough to get it gassed and bombed 
up, we’d take ofi’ by our little lone- 
some, dodging Zeros to pick just any 
target from the countless transtx)rts 
that were swarming off Java. In the 
last week I got a light cruist'r and 
a transport — blew the end off the 
transport. 

“Then one night we came in w^ith 
our brakes out of order, and while 
we were trying to repair them, by 
flashlight, all of a sudden there was 
a terrific Bang/ It shook the ship so 
badly it knocked one guy off the 
wing, and he fell face down on the 
field. Of coui*se we were sure that 
the Japs, seeing our flashlights, had 
dropp^ a bomb. But no. Oh, no! 
It was just the methodical Dutch, 
carefully scorching the earth by 
blowing up our ammunition dump, 
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which by some miracle we weren’t 
near at the time. It seemed the order 
had just come through to evacuate, 
because the Japs were coming, and 
what with the language difficulty, 
this was their way of announcing it. 

“We were jittery — been going 
through a lot of strafing — but fi- 
nally got our plane refueled, and 
loaded 24 fVien aboard. We still had 
no brakes on the right wheel, but 
we all ho}:)ed together in unison that 
we’d clear the runway. We did. 

“It was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. As we climbed for altitude we 
could see refineries flaming all over 
the island — fires and explosions — 
and as we circled the field in the 
dark for the last time, the Dutch 
blew up a beautiful new concrete 
hangar. It had huge arches like a 
bridge span, control tower and ev- 
erything — it all came rolling up at 
us in a parting salute as we headed 
out for Australia.” 

“I was still back in Surabaya,” 
said the pilot, Frank Kurtz, “be- 
cause 1 had a couple of jobs to do. 
The day we got Warrenfcltz off jn 
the Clonegidor relief ship, the Colo- 
nel had told me he was leaving for 
Jogjakarta — the town we called * 
Jock — and that I’d better join him 
there and he’d send me out to 
Australia. All the other boys of the 
19th were going that day. 

“But I was thinking of the fighter 
pilots. No one was looking after 
them; how were they to get out? 
Remem IxT they had got into Java 
with belly tanks hopping via Timor 
and Bali, which v ere now held by 
the Japs. The^ C onel said 1 was 
absolutely right. ‘ * ou’re under your 1 
own orders,’ he said. ‘Best of luck.’ 
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“It wasn’t until I’d hung up that 
I realized that when the 19th had 
left Java, there wouldn’t be any 
way for me to get out. The hotel by 
now was emptying fast of foreign 
uniforms. 

“ Poor old Java was being left to 
sink by herself, but since the news- 
papers were still about four days 
behind the actual news, the people 
didn’t realize it yet. Things were 
moving fast. 

“The following night, 50 miles off 
Surabaya, the naval battle was^.re- 
sumed. The main Japanese invasion 
force, ringed by submarines, was 
headed for our beaches. At mid- 
night the United Nations navy 
moved in to throw their little all 
into the balance. This final night 
the Dutch struck no glancing blow. 
It was now or never. They moved 
in and fought them toe to toe, the 
Australians at their side. It was piti- 
ful, of course, and hopeless, as all of 
them knew. But the gallant Dutch 
preferred tg die fighting out in the 
night rather than go skulking home 
to wait for the Rising Sun tanks to 
come rattling down their streets. 

“Side by side, the Dutch and the 
Australians plunged through that 
outer ring of Jap submarines. The 
American forces took up the last 
defensive position, skirting the Jap 
back edge, firing on the run. It was 
OUT duty not to dissipate ourselves in 
lost causes, but to do what damage 
we could, and conserve our strength 
to strike again. 

“Java died that night in the gun- 
fire which came rolling in over the 
water. It took until dawn for the 
Jap. battle fleet to crunch to bits the 
Dutch and Australian navies. 


•‘^UT before that I had put in a 
13 telephone call to America, to 
Margo.* I wondered if the call 
could possibly go through. Java was 
collapsing fast all around us. 

“Walking to the telephone build- 
ing at midnight, I could hear a dull 
rumble in the hot air coming from 
far over the water. The few people 
in the blackerl-out streets assumed 
it was distant thunder. I knew it was 
the little Dutch navy in its final 
agony out there in the dark. 

“Then I waited in that dim-lit 
mosquito-filled telephone building 
for that call to go through. I had 
other pressing business, but none 
more pressing than delivering the 
message Warren feltz had left me. 
I thought of the eager face of the boy 
just before he went out into what 
looked like almost certain death.” 

“From my end of the line,” said 
Margo, “I could hear the telephone 
operators working all around the 
world, from here in the United 
States where it was noon to mid- 
night in the tropics. And finally 
Frank’s own voice. ‘Have you got 
paper and pencil?’ he asked. ‘Now 
take down this name: Mrs. W. H. 
Warrenfeltz, of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. Her son Bud is going on a 
mission and he wants her to know 
there probably will be some money 
deposited to her account. Bud sends 
his love to Billy, Jane, and all, and 
of course to her. He wants her to 
buy her home, and the rest is for her 
to live on, and he wants her to be 
happy, however it comes out.’ ” 

* Frank Kurtz had found it possible to 
make occasional calls, by overseas tele- 
phone, to his wife Margo in the United 
States. 
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“Then I told Margo the boy was 
going on a most dangerous mission. 
We didn’t know how dangerous 
until after he left, for his course took 
him right across the path of the main 
Japanese fleet. And now,” said the 
pilot bitterly, “this little story has a 
happy ending, so far as the auditors 
are concerned. Because the $5000 
which Bud Warrenfeltz thought his 
mother was going to get, when he 
went out to face the Japanese fleet, 
was never paid. It never cleared 
through the New York banks before 
Java fell. I suppose those New York 
bankers were more prudent than 
Bud, and took no chances on Java 
paper. So Bud’s mother didn’t get 
any money, and even Bud himself 
never got through to Manila. Let’s 
hope he’s a Japanese prisoner.” 

“After we’d written down the 
message to Mrs. Warrenfeltz, it 
seemed that Frank just wanted to 
visit,” said Margo. “Of course it 
was wonderful to talk to him, be- 
cause for some reason there didn’t 
seem to be any censors clicking in 
on the line.” 

“The censors had all caught the 
boat,” explained the pilot. “In a 
few hours the Japs would have Java, 


so it didn’t much matter what they 
knew.” 

“But after wc talked about 15 
minutes I began to worry,” said 
Margo. “Living on an air-corps sal- 
ary, you have to think of money. As 
wc talked I couldn’t help thinking 
it was $6.50 for every minute, and I 
said we’d better hang up. Then he 
explained we could talk all we liked, 
because it was a government call.” 

“I didn’t tell her what govern- 
ment,” said the pilot. “She didn’t 
know that the Japanese were taking 
over tomorrow, and they would get 
the bill.” 

“After that it was wonderful,” 
said Margo. “Frank was coming 
through as clearly as if he were in a 
pay station downtown. He told me 
there would be no more calls for 
a while, and from that I guessed 
that maybe in a week or so the air 
corps would be retiring to Australia. 
I didn’t dream that the Japanese 
were already just off the beach, that 
Frank didn’t know how he could 
get out.” 

“It was long after midnight when 
we finished,” said the pilot. “But it 
was some satisfaction to know it 
would cost the Japanese maybe $500^ 
and I only hoped I’d be out of Java 
so they couldn’t collect from me. 

“Then Major Fisher — who was 
in charge of the American fighters 
— and I got back to work on the 
Dutch military, who of course were 
up all that night. We wanted per- 
mission to get our fighter pilots out 
of the barracks at Ngoro and across 
Java tonight ip the darkness* If wc 
waited till tomorrow, Japanese tanks 
might cut us off. But the Dutch, 
commander. Van Oyen, a stout old 
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infantry officer, had given orders to 
fight to the last. Maybe that was 
right for the Dutch, who felt if 
Java fell the war was over. That I 
shouldn’t judge. But our American 
war wasn’t ending with Java. We 
needed every man in Australia. 

‘‘After a final desperate call, Van 
Oyen agreed our boys might leave, 
turning their P-4o’s over to the 
Dutch fighter pilots, provided that 
before they went they strafed the 
Jap landing barges. 

“So I rustled two cars and a trhek 
to transport them, and by four 
o’clock we were headed for Ngoro. 
We got there a few minutes before 
dawn, to find our boys were up and 
out on that final mission, although 
they did not know it was their last. 

“Again we telephoned Van Oyen 
in Surabaya to tell him the orders 
had been obeyed, and he told us re- 
luctantly to bid them Godspeed and 
good luck; they had fought the good 
fight, and those who returned from 
this mission were now free to go to 
Australia. If there was a way. 

“I hoped there still would be. 
Colonel Eubank had told me the 
day before that, if I could get them 
across Java by noon, they would 
find three Fortresses which he had 
ordered back from Australia to pick 
them up. However, he couldn’t guar- 
antee that these Forts would dare 
wait on that field beyond noon. 

‘‘Soon the first flight ofTeturning 
P-4o’s comes in, and then the sec- 
ond, The boys still have their old 
spirit left because they buzz up the 
drome and come roaring in right 
over the roof of the Operations 
office — for a fighter pilot it’s like 
knocking at the door. They’re still 



the old I yth Pursuit Group — or 
what’s left of them. 

“I look at the P-4o’s. They are 
so full of holes they should be con- 
demned — there is hardly one the 
Dutch would dare take up again. 
We were leaving them little enough. 

“Now my boys are gulping coffee. 
They grab an apple each and sand- 
wiches to take along, and cram 
things in their bags, and I suppose 
it’s time for good-byes. Captain 
Anamaet, leader of the Dutch fight- 
ers, tall, thin, dark-haired, with a 
finely chiseled face, nervous like 
many fighters, is standing silent at 
one side. His Dutch boys are with 
him. 

“What can we say? Our Ameri- 
can boys have fought with them like 
brothers for weeks. We’re now mak- 
ing a dash for safety. We can’t say 
what we don’t mean, and how can 
we say we’ll hope to see them again, 
when all know we never will? I 
stand there, tongue-tied. 

“Anamaet is the courageous one. 
He walks forward, puts up his hand, 
and says simply, ‘Thanks for all you 
have done. We have tried, but wc 
are finished.’ Gravely, and with no 
bitterness. 
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“I ask him why he and all his boys 
don’t come out with us. We’ll find 
room for him in the planes. Then he 
can continue the war from Australia. 
He shakes his head. His place is 
here. 

our boys are loaded in the 

1^ truck, and presently we’re 
out on the main highway, headed 
across Java, but just then we hear a 
familiar drone — Jap dive bomb- 
ers. Smelling their way into Java, 
they’ve finally found this field. It’s 
only luck they hadn’t found it be- 
fore. Our boys crowd against the tail 
gate of the truck to watch them peel 
off one by one, assume that 40-de- 
gree angle toward the ground, let go 
the little egg, pull out of their dives 
and then — cr-r-r-umpf, the bomb 
takes hold. It punctuates the les.son 
we’d been trying for days to drive 
home to the Dutch — that the field 
was now untenable. 

“But now we have worries of our 
own. There are 76 of us in this little 
caravan — 15 of them pilots. We 
have only one road map, and it’s at 
least an eight-hour drive at the 
speed we can make. A close squeeze 
to make it by noon. Then, in spite of 
the road map, we get lost — not 
badly, but two or three times we 
must backtrack. Then I see we’ll 
never make it by noon. The boys, 
tired from many weeks of fighting, 
try to doze standing up in that jolt- 
ing truck. I don’t sleep, but I have 
nightmares. At every crossroads I 
wonder if lightning-fast light Jap 
tanks mayn’t come sliding in on us, 
cutting off our escape to Jock. 

“My wrist-watch hour hand seems 
to race. These tired boys, bouncing 
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in that truck, trust me. The air corps 
got them in here; now the air corps 
is getting what is left of them out. 
They don’t doubt that a big bomber 
will be waiting with its door open on 
the Jock runway to take them to 
Australia. But we arc late. What if 
the bombers couldn’t wait? 

“Now we are close to the town. 
Where is the field? Off to one side I 
sec leaping flames and a column of 
smoke. That’s all the marker you 
need to find an airdrome at this 
stage of a war. I tell the driver to 
steer for the smoke and he’ll find 
the field. 

“And at first it seems all to have 
been for nothing. I'here are the 
hangars, split wide open — six or 
seven Forts burning merrily. Also 
the water tower is hit. Profession- 
ally, I admire it as one of the best 
bomb runs I’ve ever seen. The Japs 
seem to have made a perfect job of 
cutting off our retreat — but no! 
There remains a single Fortress! 

“It seems Lieutenant Vande- 
vanter managed in the nick of time 
to get her off the ground, and flew 
out to sea until the raid was over. 
But at the utmost he can carry only 
a third of us. I dispatch about 50 in 
the trucks to Madiun Field, hoping 
it isn’t blown up, and that two Forts 
the Colonel tells me are due in from 
Australia can get them out. 

“And now we have a bonfire of 
everything we couldn’t take with 
us, but which we don’t want the 
Japs to have — all our photographs, 
every official paper, the entire rec*- 
ords of the 17th Pursuit Group for 
the Java and rhilippine wars. It all 
goes up in those flames on Jock 
Field forever. We even chuck in a 
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few bombsights that were kicking 
around. 

“But just as the flames were leap- 
ing highest, the air-raid siren 
screamed. We dived for a drainage 
ditch, and I think I got my worst 
scare of the war. Because up above 
were two Zeros approaching, and 
down here on the field was our soli- 
tary Fortress — our last chance to 
escape — sitting out there mother- 
naked and defenseless. How long I 
held my breath I couldn’t say now. 
But it proved to be only a rccco 
flight, evidently to photograph the 
damage they’d done a few hours 
before. 

“1 began loading the boys into 
that plane. But I did one final thing. 
I couldn’t forget Captain Anamaet, 
standing there on that Ngoro Field 
watching us puli out. So with the 
Dutch liaison officer there at Jock 
we made arrangements that, if to- 
morrow night we could get any 
planes through from Australia, they 
would circle our old bomber field at 
Malang. The liaison officer was to 
notify Anamaet, so that if Malang 
wasn’t by then in Jap hands the 
Dutch pilots would light a bonfire 
on its field as a signal that it was 
safe for our Forts to come in and 
carry them out to Australia. 

“We kept the date. The next 
night Captains Bill Bohnaker and 
Eddie Green slipped through to 
Malang. For 45 minutes they circled 
our old field. But there was no bon- 
fire. Maybe Anamaet’s boys had 
died during the day, giving their ail 
for Java. Maybe they were now 
prisoners, unable to light their bon- 
fire but listening in the darkness as 
Bill and E^die tircled and circled 
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above them. What happened we 
never knew. But Fm glad we couldn’t 
have foreseen that darkened field 
at Malang as we all climbed into 
our own Fortress and headed cast 
for Australia, flying into a rising 
moon. 

‘‘at two o’clock in the morning 
1 %^ we sighted the coast of Aus- 
tralia, ghostly in the moonlight. 
It’s Just flat desert, but finally we 
found the little town of Broome, and 
came in on a field that reminded me 
of the Middle West in the old barn- 
storming days. 

“By the first pale light of dawn, I 
could see that Broome consisted of 
a general store, a gas station, two 
houses, and a hangar shack — perched 
out here on the edge of nothing, 
where the red sand desert of Aus- 
tralia meets the blue salt desert of 
the sea. 

“Presently the old sheep rancher 
who took care of this shack and also 
ran the general store strolled over, 
and we began to talk. 

“ ‘Had any trouble around here?’ 
I asked him. 

“ ‘No,’ he said. ‘Jap planes come 
over once in a while.’ 

“ ‘What do you mean, once in a 
while?’ 

“ ‘The last one was just yester- 
day, since you mention it,’ he said. 
‘Came over very high.’ 

“It could only be a recco plane. 
I looked at this little field, loaded 
with Fortresses and Consolidated 
four-engine B-24’s, plus some twin- 
engine stuff. Douglases and Lock- 
hccds the Dutch were using to evac- 
uate. The Japs wouldn’t waste time 
reccoing it if they didn’t have a 
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carrier soiiiewlicre near. God knows 
we’d learned they were methodical 
— a rccco plane and inevitably, 
within 48 hours, they’d hit. 

“vSo at breakfast I mentioned it 
to the officer in charge of the field 
(a new man, just out from the 
States). Because 1 was on edge, his 
hesitation somehow annoyed me. 
But he finally said maybe I had a 
point there. And thinking about it, 
he finished his breakfast. I was glad 
when we got out of there after 
breakfast for Melbourne.” 

“You should have been glad,” 
said the bombardier, “becau.se we 
were still in Broome that evening. 
The field was still loaded, all right, 
mostly Forts — all of them planes 
pulled out of Java. That night all 
but three of the Forts, of which ours 
was one, pulled out for Melbourne. 
VVe had to stay and work on our 
brakes. But it was a setup for the 
Japs. I didn’t like it a bit. Out be- 
hind the breakwater were a few 
big Dutch Catalina flying boats, 
loaded with women and children 
from Java. That night and very 
early next morning more came in. 

“We worked most of the night on 
the brakes, and were ready for a 
dawn start. Skiles had asked the 
officer in charge when he could take 
off. But he gave Skiles to understand 
we were evacues just like the others. 
When we were given our passenger 
list, we could go. 

“So we stood around the plane 
from six o’clock until 9:10, waiting 
for that list and those orders. At this 
minute Sergeant Britt happened to 
look up and hollered: ‘Make a run 
for it, fellows — here come some 
Zeros!’ One Zero peeled off and 


strafed the Fortress with incendi- 
aries. It caught fire immediately, 
then the Zero went on down and 
strafed a B-24, setting it afire. 

“When Sergeant Britt first hol- 
lered out, a big B-24 loaded with 26 
people had just cleared the runway. 
When the Zeros hit, it was out over 
the ocean headed for Perth. It had 
hardly had time to pull its wheels 
up -- and there was no room in 
there for them to swing a gun in 
their own defense — when a Zero 
caught up with it and dropped it 
in the sea. 

“Two sergeants managed to get 
out. They swam for 32 hours, one 
of them giving up close to shore. 
The other told us what it had been 
like inside there when those bullets 
came smashing through that packed 
crowd, and a few seconds later when 
those dying and wounded were all 
struggling not to drown as the water 
came in. 

“That day the Japs got another 
B-24 on the ground (it had been the 
one General Brett himself used), 
three Forts, a DC-2 and a DC'3, a 
Lockheed — but the worst were 
the nine Dutch flying boats they 
caught out in the harbor. About 40 
or 50 people were killed on them, 
mostly women and children. 

“I saw one Dutchman swim 
ashore dragging his wife by the hair. 
The whole lower half of her face 
had been blown away and she was 
dead. I saw another woman stand- 
ing on the wing of one of the burn- 
ing planes. She had a child in her 
arms, and was ready to jump and 
swim ashore, ^hen a cannon shot 
hit her in the back and broke her 
into halves. They both fell forward 
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into the water, but the arms on the 
top half which held the child never 
let go of it. 

“The men who were left were al- 
most crazy with rage. One Zero 
was shot down by a Dutchman who 
stood in front of the hangar holding 
a .30-caliber machine glm across 
his arm. I'hc gun got so hot it 
scorched right into his flesh, but he 
never noticed it. It turned out that 
Broome’s anti-aircraft defense con- 
sisted of just this one .30-caliber gun. 
The Japs did the whole job in 30 
minutes — ■ didn’t leave a thing.''* 

AT Melbourne the air force was 
gathering again,’’ said Frank 
Kurtz. “And now (jcneral Brett, 
who had been commanding the 
United Nations air force under Brit- 
ish General Waxell, the supreme 
commander, needed a plane to take 
him around the war zone. Colonel 
Eubank recommended me to Gen- 
eral Brett as his personal pilot and 
senior air aide, and I selected the 
crew. Of course when it came to 
picking the plane itself, the General 
ordered a D, because all the E’s with 
tail guns were needed for combat. 
So that’s how I became pilot of The 
Swoosc. 

“From now on, we in The Swoose 
began making weekly trips into the 
war zone from headquarters far 
down in Melbourne, up to Darwin 
and Port Moresby. The General 
would average 60 hours a^tnonth in 
the air — 30 of them at least in this 
combat zone. To get him in and out 
of it, The Swoose often hit 150 air 
hours per month. 

“And we beg^n to get a peck out 
Qver the top at the broad picture of 


this Far Eastern war. There were 
differences over strategy, but it was 
never Australians versus Americans. 
The cleavage was ground-minded 
versus air-minded thinking. The 
Australian air generals saw eye to 
eye with our American air leaders. 
Likewise the infantry generals of 
both armies thought alike. 

“And there was much to the in- 
fantry side of the argument. After 
Java fell, Australian civilians were 
panicky. Tliousands of Australian 
boys had gone out to die in Africa 
and Singapore. Now the danger had 
suddenly rolled down on the home- 
land. 'Fhey wanted all the troops 
they could get right down there in 
that lowei right-hand (southeast) 
corner of their continent, where 90 
percent of its population lives — 
not in New Guinea, or Tulagi, 
or Guadalcanal, or even in Darwin, 
which, although on their own con- 
tinent, is to the average Australian 
as remote as the Aleutians seem to 
New Yorkers. They think of Darwin 
as a tiny outpost separated from 
them by thousands of miles of im- 
passable de.sert. They wanted to 
keep the army near valuable ob- 
jectives, not scatter them out across 
seas and jungle islands, where sup- 
ply problems would become 
enormous. 

“But we of the air forces felt that . 
to defend this continent we must 
build our fighter fields not in Aus- 
tralia itself, but on the outlying 
islands. Having these, with a few 
ground troops to hold our airdromes 
against Jap landing parties, no fleet 
would dare venture through our air 
screen to threaten the continent 
itself. 
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“The Australian air force was as 
anxious to move into this outlying is- 
land chain as we were. Early in April 
they’d wanted to seize Lae on New 
Guinea, before the Japs had had 
time to dig in on its north coast. At 
that time the Japs had only about 
400 men in the area, and it would 
have been easy. But we lacked the 
men and the ships — the Japs 
pressed on and presently took Tulagi 
in the Solomons, threatening our 
supply lines home. 

“Meanwhile the Philippines were 
tottering. Bataan had fallen; Cor- 
regidor seemed about to go; and we 
were working feverishly to rescue 
desperately needed air-force per- 
sonnel from Del Monte Field on 
Mindanao. A 1 Mueller, who was 
mm flying a transport, told me of 
his last trip in. After his 1700-mile 
flight, he got right over Del Monte 
Field. Things looked quiet on the 
ground, and he was circling, wait- 
ing for the signal to come on in, 
which for some reason seemed de- 
layed. Circling, A 1 couldn’t under- 
stand this until from Australia, 1 700 
miles away, crackles a radio mes- 
sage telling him under no circum- 
stances to land. Corregidor and 
Mindanao had surrendered to the 
Japanese while he had been en 
route. 

“There he was, eight hours from 
home base and with only a few 
hours gas left. But luckily he’d pro- 
vided against this before he left. 
He’d told the navy that, if the Phil- 
ippines caved while he was in the 
air and he couldn’t refuel at Min- 
danao, he’d beach his plane on a 
little jungle island, which he showed 
them on the map. So now that’s 


what he did, and 30 hours later the 
navy’s faithful old PBY’s came lop- 
ing in and picked him up. 

“His story got us. It had been 
bad enough when we circled Malang 
Field for Anamaet, but these boys 
on Del Monte were our own. It isn’t 
pretty to fly over and watch the end 
of a war. There is no noisy death 
rattle; it’s just very still down there. 
Nobody lights a flare path. The 
green tower lights don’t come on. 
You know the enemy in gray uni- 
forms are maybe training your own 
anti-aircraft guns on you in the 
dark, or herding around with bayo- 
nets our own disarmed boys in 
khaki who arc listening to your mo- 
tors, bitter because you couldn’t 
have come a little sooner. 

by the middle of April 

JD American engineers had set 
up some real airfields in North 
Australia, and the fighters were able 
to divide the territory. In the east 
Buzz Wagner commanded the fight- 
ers with headquarters at Towns- 
ville, although his territory took in 
Port Moresby on New Guipe^. 
Colonel /Squeeze’ Wurtsmith had 
taken over the western half, with 
headquarters at Darwin. 

“One day word came through 
that a force of 10 Jap bombers and 
three fighters was on its way to 
Darwin. It was what Squeeze had 
been waiting for. He hit them far 
out at sea. While one of our flights 
chased off the accompanying Zeros, 
the rest of the boys were picking off 
Jap bombers, which were sliding 
out of formation and going down 
trailing smoke. Before they were 
through, Squeeze and his gang had 
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shot down eveiy one of the lo bomb- 
ers. Our boys returned without a 
man wounded or a plane scratched. 

“ ‘You know,’ said Squeeze, ‘if 
we don!t look out, we’re going to 
make the air a safe place for. Amer- 
icans!’ 

“And after all those months of 
defeat, we were almost afraid to be- 
lieve it. But two days later the Japs 
came back from Kupang with a real 
force — 33 bombers protected by 
1 1 fighUTS. Again we were ready. 
It was a beautiful day, the sky cl^^^ar 
as a bell, and again Squeeze tore 
into the whole Jap V formation far 
at sea. He attacked in elements, and 
each time he hit, another Mitsubishi 
would go spinning down in smoke. 
We found Jap bombers are lightly 
constructed, and can’t soak up the 
punishment our Forts can. Mean- 
while the second American flight 
was taking care of the 1 1 escorting 
Zeros. 

“A good many Jap bombers got 
over the target, but there they ran 
into Bofors ack-ack fire. The battery 
was operated by an old Crete gang 
of Aussies — the toughest hombres 
in the business — and the American 
P-4o’s had pushed the Jap bombers 
so low that the ack-ack could really 
rip into them. They were between 
that cleaver in the air and a buzz 
saw on the ground. Two or three 
Jap bombers dribbled right down 
onto the field, whole wing^shot off 
or else blown into confetti. The Japs 
tried to use their chutes from the 
burning bombers — which should 
explode the fairy talc that Japs are 
too fanatical to use chutes — yet 
even they caught fire. Not more 
than one third of that Jap bomber 
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strength got back to Kupang, and 
our boys think maybe one of the 1 1 
Jap fighters may have got home, but 
they doubt it. 

“Incidentally, those fighters at 
Darwin are a great gang of kids, and 
they’ve invented their own service 
uniform, which might not pass pa- 
rade inspection back here. It con- 
sists of a long duck-billed hunter’s 
cap, usually red, plus a pair of white 
cotton shorts and nothing much 
else. They don’t like clothes because 
of the fire hazard — cloth soaks up 
spurting gasoline, which will drop 
off naked flesh. 

“By now, our whole feeling about 
the war was changing. It was won- 
derful at last to smash the Japs back, 
as the fighters had done at Darwin. 
And from its base in North Aus- 
tralia, the old igth Bombardment 
Group — which included the 7th 
now — was flying out over New 
Guinea and New Britain islands, 
landing heavy punches on them at 
Lac and Salarnaua, and at Rabaul. 

“Now the Jap lines of communi- 
cations were as far extended as ours 
had been; now we had something 
like the equipment they had put 
against us. We knew of course they 
were busy digesting Java and the 
Philippines. But we felt now they 
could never knock us back on our 
heels again, because we were getting 
solidly dug in so we could soak up 
their punches and put out a few of 
our own. It was a nice feeling. 

“Also the Japs were getting a 
healthy respect for the Model E 
Forts. A lot of the stuff you read 
about the Japs may be true, and yet 
all the ones I’ve met turn out to be 
only people — starting with Kobi 
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Ishi, who was a fairly nice guy and 
just a pretty good diver. I competed 
against him in both the 1932 Olym- 
piad in Los Angeles, and in the 1936 
one in Berlin. I happened to beat 
all the Japanese entries both times, 
and thought nothing of it until after 
I returned this time from the Far 
East and began reading they were 
supermen. 

“Not long after the Olympics, I 
heard Kobi Ishi had entered the 
Jap air force. After that I thought 
of them all as Kobi Ishi, a pretty 
good diver with some fair tricks and 
a toothy smile, but nothing you 
can’t handle if you train for it. 
Maybe they’re all fanatics, craving 
to die for the Emperor, but I re- 
member a story the r9th told me in 
Australia. 

“Six of our Forts were coming in 
over Rabaul to give the Japs a past- 
ing when one lone Zero showed up. 
The six Forts were all brand-new E 
models, and the Japs had learned 
al)out them. Now most fighter pi- 
lots, whether they’re American, Jap, 
or German, are nervous and quick. 
There’s no gap between thinking 
and acting, so you can almost watch 
a fighter plane and read its pilot’s 
mind, 

“That’s how it was with this little 
Jap. He starts in thinking here’s a 
chance to pick off a Fort, and then 
suddenly he remembers all those 
guns and thinks how nice it would 
be to get back to his little almond- 
eyed geisha back home, so about 
half a mile away he pulls out in a 
turn, out of range, and continues 
parallel with the six Forts, thinking 
it over. Well, the litde geisha finally 
wins out over the Emperor, because 
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he doesn’t go in, but he thumbs his 
nose at them in his way: flying along- 
side, with all of our gang watching, 
he starts doing Immclmann turns. 
It’s a half-loop, which brings you out 
upside down flying backward, quickly 
followed by a half-roll, which turns 
you right side up again. And it’s one 
of the hardest tricks in the book if 
done properly — beautiful flying, 
the boys said, and he kept doing it 
over and over, just out of range, as 
much as to say, 'Boys, I'm not com- 
ing in, but don’t think I can’t fly.’ 
Kept it up for 15 minutes in his 
latest-model supercharged Zero, and 
just as he flii)ped olT into a cloud, 
our gang waved their applause for 
the flying circus, and he gave them 
the high sign back. To me he was 
Kobi Ishi. I’d like to meet him 
after the war. 

airfields on the Australian 
mainland were being steadily 
strengthened by now, but we were 
still worried about advance bases 
on New Guinea. By May we had 
changed Port Moresby from a single 
jungle-hewn landing strip into a 
real base, with dispersal fields back 
in the hills and strong anti-aircraft 
protection. 

“But we were uneasy about the 
other shore of New Guinea. The 
Japs had already dug in at Lae and 
Salamaua — suppose they came on 
down the line and put in an airfield 
at Buna, right opposite Moresby? 
They could cause us plenty of 
trouble. 

‘‘General Brett .^was particularly 
anxious, and wanted to move in 
and take Buna in May. There was 
nothing there then but a native 
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* village and an old Catholic mission. 
But Melbourne said no, because it 
would mean landing troops to de- 
fend our airdrome there. 

“But the air force knew if the 
Japs ever got Buna it would take a 
first-class expedition to get them 
out. Finally General Ralph Royce, 
who was General Brett’s Operations 
chief, flew out over northern New 
Guinea on a personal inspection of 
the whole coast, and sent to Mel- 
bourne a detailed report, endorsing 
a field at Buna as vital to our future, 
air operations. Presently the reply 
came. Melbourne headquarters com- 
mended him for his initiative in 
making the reconnaissance, but 
.found that owing to lack of facili- 
ties his recommendation could not 
be followed at this time. 

“But this friendly little ground-air 
argument over Buna was soon set- 
tled. We learned that the Jap High 
Command was thinking in the same 
strategical terms as we were in the 
air force, because the third week in 
July a Jap naval task force sneaked 
into Buna at night and put troops 
ashore. Had we had only a little in- 
fantry and artillery at Buna, we 
'could have held them off, giving the 
air force a chance to pound their 
landing barges at dawn. 

“In only two days the enterpris- 
ing little devils had chopped a land- 
ing strip out of the jungle. A few 
d^s later their fighters were rising 
off it to attack our bombers as they 
took off or returned to Moresby 
after pounding the Jap base at 
Rabaul. It took almost six months 
of hard fighting by both Australian 
and American infantry, down over 
the Owen Stanley range — finally 


led by General MacArthur himself 
— to clean the Japanese out. 

TTT WAS soon after this Buna argu- 

JL ment,” continued the pilot, 
“that The Swoose was ordered back 
to the Slates. In a curious way I was 
ready now to come. I’d turned the 
chance down once before, because 
after we were thrown out of Java we 
all had that sick feeling — trying to 
hold onto something that was slip- 
ping away in spite of everything you 
did. You couldn’t walk out feel- 
ing things might suddenly cave in 
again. 

“But now it was different. In 
Australia and that island chain 
above we were getting firmly set. 
Best of all, we were finally getting 
fighting equipment, not just produc- 
tion figures. So even though we 
were soaking up plenty of heavy 
punches in the island chain, we 
were sure now we could at least 
hold them. As yet I hadn’t dared 
hope for much more than that. 
Only now I come to the thing 
which at last changed my feelings. 

“It happened out on that long 
transpacific trail where we’ve al- 
most worn ruts in the sky between 
the States and Australia. It was like 
this. We were letting down for one 
of the island steppingstones v/hich, 
according to Harry’s navigation, 
should be somewhere ahead of us. 
It was very early in the morning. 
Harry Schreiber is the best navigator 
in the business, and he had said we 
should be in there six hours from the 
time we left the last island. But of 
course his figures could be a litde 
out, or the wind drift might change; 
you never know. The Pacific is too 
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big a place to take chances in, as 
Eddie Rickcnbacker’s party found 
out. So after we’d been out five 
hours we got the island on the radio, 
and asked them to give us search- 
lights, just so we wouldn’t miss their 
little pin point in the dawn. 

“We’d flown without change of 
course for five hours. Now Harry 
took his final shots and we started 
down the line to that island. Harry 
had said six hours — it took us just 
five hours and 57 minutes. The 
island was an atoll around a shallow 
basin where navy PBY flying boats 
could light. The atoll is two feet 
above high tide at its high point. 
On one side are labor construction 
tents, a cantonment building for the 
tiny garrison, ack-ack, searchlights, 
and even a tiny movie theater. On 
the other side is the landing strip. 
I’ll swear Harry must have navi- 
gated not for the island but for that 
landing strip itself. For without 
change of course, all we have to do 
is let our wheels down. Some day 1 
want Eddie Rickenbacker to meet 
Harry. 

“As we climbed out of The Swoose, 
the island garrison asked us, very 
excited, ‘Did you see anything?’ 
When we said we hadn’t, they went 
off by themselves, whispering. I 
wanted to know what was up, so I 
asked their Colonel. Told him we 
were on an urgent mission ourselves 
— had a top-ranker aboard — and 
what did he expect here at this 
atoU? 

“The Colonel couldn’t say. He 
only knew orders had mysteriously 
come putting the navy patrol planes 
on extra-long hours. Somewhere, 
somebody was certainly on the 
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lookout for something, and he 
could only guess what it might be. 

“It didn’t smell good to me. We 
gassed up and got out 45 minutes 
later, just as it was cracking dawn. 
I suppose we’d been going an hour 
when, through a hole in the cloud 
ceiling, out suddenly popped four 
or five ships down on the wrinkled 
sea. But I could only look at one 
of them.^ 

“Now you think you’re a man, 
with everything under control, yet 
Tm telling you I reacted to this one 
the way a fox terrier does to a rat. 
Because it was a whopping aircraft 
carrier! And after Java and the 
Philippines, say ‘carrier’ to a pilot, 
and he steadies everything for his 
bomb run, tense as a violin string, 
hoping his bombardier has the hair- 
lines of his bombsight crossed on its 
flight deck just over the engine 
room. It’s like a bird dog pointing 
quail, with his tail tip quivering. 
Only, after half a second, I’m a man 
again and can think, can remember 
we haven’t any bombs swinging on 
their shackles in our bomb bays — 
nothing we can drop on this beau- 
tiful target but the high-ranking 
passenger who is riding with us. 

“Then comes reaction number 
two. No bombs, but what about the 
carrier’s covering fighters? You talk 
about a mother tiger fighting for 
her young — that’s nothing to the 
way a patrolling carrier fighter will 
defend its mother ship. Because ev- 
ery carrier-based fighter knows that 
once his carrier is hit and the waves 
begin to sweep over that long flight 
deck, he’s out in the big sky by his 
lonesome — ho pontoons, noticing 
to do but sink into the sea when his 
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tanks are dry. Those Zeros may 
come screaming in to hit me from 
almost any cloud. I must get away 
quick. 

'‘But now, over the interphones, 
comes a shout — they Ve spotted 
another carrier. I look and see it too. 
Then another ! And now — my 
God, it canh be, but it is — four! It 
makes us frantic we haven’t got 
something to plunk through those 
smooth flight decks into their en- 
gine rooms. 

“Only wc now grow cold, think- 
ing of the escorting fighters, which 
may come leaping up at us 'hut of 
this fleecy blanket of overcast. 

“Down there are not only four 
carriers but a gang of other stuff — • 
a fog of destroyers, at least 15 cruis- 
ers, and one thundering big battle- 
ship. Only as a bomber pilot Pm 
fixed on those carriers, enormous 
brutes. Too enormous. Say, what’s 
going on? Because Jap carriers are 
little devils — you can hardly pack 
40 planes into them, while these 
might hold double that, like our best 
ones. Now wait. Maybe we’re too 
low and these just look big, but no 
— I glance at the altimeter and 
we’re at 7500. 

“So they’re ours ! This big parade 
of surface strength is us Americans! 

1 change course just the same — 
swinging wide away from this big 
ijaval parade, because we can take 
ho chances on their air patrol. 
When an American fighter sees a 
bomber over his mother ship, he is 
likely to shoot first and ask ques- 
tions later. We don’t want to tangle 
mth Grummans. 

^ “We swing out wide and away, 
hut with w}iat a diflferent feeling! 


Because it’s our own boys down 
there on that big gang of ships 1 At 
last, even after Pearl Harbor, we 
can hold up our heads in these Pa- 
cific waters I We’d stopped them in 
the air, holding them back to 
Timor and Lae, and at last 1 can 
see we’re beginning to sweep them 
off the top of the waters. A long job, 
but we’ve begun it ! 

ELL, I guess that’s about all, 

except on our homeward 
trip we cracked the transpacific 
record wide open. The old Swoose, 
with her war-worn motors, made it 
from Brisbane to San Francisco in 
36 hours 10 minutes flying time — 
the only one of the original 35 on 
Clark Field to see home again. 

“Then there was our last night 
flight in. Clear, so the stars were 
out, even down to the horizon. And 
calm, so I could put The Swoose on 
automatic pilot and sit there half- 
dozing, thinking about all those 
months. Mostly about my trip out, 
in Old 99 and with my other crew. 
And the way old Tex used to sit 
beside me, slumped in his seat. 
You’d think that happy-go-lucky 
kid was asleep, and yet somehow he 
always kept an eye cocked on the 
instrument panel. And so much had 
happened since then — two wars, 
really three. And then I thought of 
that sprawling line of my crew on 
Clark Field. And of Old 99, so 
crumpled, sagging on the ground. 
But something had somehow hap- 
pened to wipe that out. Because 
at times like these, half-dozing, it 
seemed I was back with the old 
gang again. Everything easy and 
comfortable; old Tex beside me, and 
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Sergeant Burgess probably catching 
a few winks on the bunk in the 
cabin, and all I had to do was sit 
here and follow those two wing 
lights, so steady ahead in the dark, 
those unwavering wing lights which 
would lead me safely home. 

‘‘I guess I must have been dozing, 
because a little motor undulation 
aroused rnc, and I realized of course 
there was no plane ahead - — never 
had been one. It 
had only been 
two blue stars 
which are close 
together in the 
eastern sky, and 
The Swoose is 
alone, over the 
Pacific. Yet some- 
how I didn’t feel 


alone. And Old 99 didn’t feel far 
away.” ‘ 

“When they said long distance 
was calling from San Francisco, of 
course that didn’t mean anything to 
me,” said Margo. “With two broth- 
ers in the air corps, one in bombard- 
ment and one in pursuit, it might be 
either one. Then I heard Frank’s 
own voice saying, ‘Margo?’ Because I 
hadn’t l;eard any overseas operators, 
I knew he must be 
here in the States. 
For the first time 
I could cry on the 
phone. ... It’s 
nice to be strong, 
but so much more 
fun to let down 
when you can, 
and 1 did.” 
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The Typographical Union 
Model for All 

By 

William Hard 

I N PREVIOUS articles I have urged towns of 7000 and above, it sets the 
that all unions be required by type for over 85 percent of all news- 
law to hold regular elections, to papers and printing establishments, 
make regular financial reports, to get Clearly it has been successful for 

a majority vote of rank-and-file itself. It also has been successful for 
members before striking or picket- its members, 
ing, and — in short — to operate Print shops used to be dark and 
demociatically. dirty; the air in them was foul; the 

, It has been alleged that such laws workday was 12 hours; tuberculosis 
would cripple the unions. So now was an accepted printer’s ailment; 
I write about the Typographical the average age of printers at death 
Unioa — the printers’ union. was 28. 

The Typographical Union is the The union made up its mind to 
oldest union in America. Its local lift that age. All locals of the union 
branch ifi Washington, D. C., was formed “Committees on Sanitation” 
founded in 1815. Its local in New which pleaded with employers and 
York Qty was founded in 1850 by health authorities, and pushed print 
Horace Greeley. In 18^2 these and shops into the forefront of early in- 
other locak merged to make the dustrial sanitary progress. Then, in 
national Ainion, which now has its 1892, the union established the Un- 
l^^padquai^rs in Indianapolis. To- ion Printers’ Home at Colorado 
this union has almost 900 locals Springs — a sanatorium for tpbercu- 
and more than 80,000 members. In lous members and a place of retire- 
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ment for aged ones. The union has 
spent more than $9,000,000 on it. 

Above all, the union has reduced 
the workday. Work in a modern 
composing room is fast, intense, ex- 
hausting. The union has gradually 
brought the worktime of its mem- 
bers down from 12 hours a day to a 
maximum of 40 hours a week — 
except for war needs and other 
emergencies. 

The consequence to the lives of its 
members cannot be a mere coinci- 
dence. Their average age at death 
has been lifted from 28 to the follow- 
ing levels: 

By 1900, to 41; by 1910, to 46; 
by 1920, to 53; by 1930, to 59; by 
1942, to 64. 

This union has served life. Its suc- 
cess is unquestionable. So, next: Has 
it won this success by dictatorship 
over its members and class war 
against its employers? 

It has not. Among its 900 locals 
there have been plenty of instances 
of hotheadedness and unreasonable- 
ness. The main point nevertheless 
remains that the Typographical Un- 
ion, so old, so successful, is utterly 
anti-dictatorship and utterly anti- 
class war. Let us look at its methods 
from the bottom up. 

You start toward being a member 
of the Typographical Union by be- 
coming an apprentice. You can be- 
come an apprentice at 16. Then for 
six years you study your trade by 
practice in the shop and by taking 
149 printed lessons sent to you by 
the union’s Bureau of Education. 


These lessons are so complete that 
they have been adopted by many 
school systems as official textbooks. 

A special set of lessons tells you 
about unionism. You are taught to 
remember the 19 London Times 
printers who in the early 19th cen- 
tury were sent to jail for trying to 
have a union. You are taught that 
union men must sacrifice for each 
other in order to continue to have a 
union. You are taught that it will be 
your duty to attend union meetings 
and to vote on all union problems. 

But you are also taught about 
employers. You are taught that “la- 
bor should not be unfriendly to 
capital”; that “capital and labor 
both are essential to efficient and 
economical production”; that the 
union should “insure high-class work- 
manship”; that it should strive to 
“reduce unit costs”; that the em- 
ployers of the Typographical Union 
have virtually never broken a con- ’ 
tract with the union, and that no 
local should ever break a contract 
with any employer; that every local 
should regard itself as a “partner” 
with the employer in the production 
process; that every preacher of class 
war, every Communist, every Fascist, 
every Nazi, is an enemy to the Union 
and should be eliminated from the 
whole American labor movement. 

On all these lessons the apprentice 
must pass examinations, llien he is 
a journeyman and a full member of 
the union and starts voting. 
spends lots of his time voting. - 

The Typographical Union insists 
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that its locals shall manage their own 
local affairs. Some unions get them- 
selves centralized into their national 
headquarters. Their national offi- 
cers become national despots. They 
found dynasties. The Typographical 
Union nourishes democracy’s tap- 
root: local self-government. 

Every Typographical Union local 
must hold a regular monthly meeting 
on a regular stated day. It must elect 
an auditing committee or employ a 
certified public accountant to ex- 
amine the books of its officers, every 
three months. It must vote ori every 
contract with an employer; and the 
contract binds every member. It 
must conduct a referendum of all its 
members and get a majority before 
it can raise its dues. It must vote on 
any proposed strike and get a three- 
quarters majority before striking. 

In these circumstances no “one- 
man-rule” is possible. And if this 
union can prevent the birth of ''labor 
bosses f all unions can. 

Unions normally choose their na- 
tional officers in a convention of 
elected delegates. That’s democratic 
enough for most of us. But the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union 
nominate and elect their national 
officers themselves in a nation-wide 
referendum. It happens every two 
years. It is one of the most instruc- 
tive events under the American 
democratic sky. 

Members who aspire to be candi- 
dates must announce themselves in 
four lines of six-point type, one 
Column widci> in the December and 


January issues of the Typographical 
Journal, the union’s paper mailed to 
every member. The Journal has to 
print the announcements of all aspir- 
ants to national offices whether the 
existing officers like them or not. 
They often do not. 

The union, being American and 
democratic, just naturally has the 
two-party system. One party is called 
the “Independents,” the other the 
“Progressives.” Each gets its issues 
by watching the other and pouncing 
upon it for the general welfare, just 
like “Republicans” and “Demo- 
crats.” And, just as there are men 
known as national Democratic or 
Republican leaders, so there are 
union-wide Progressive and Inde- 
pendent leaders. 

In February the locals nominate. 
Each may name one man for each 
national office. A local with a ma- 
jority of Independents will vote for 
a nationally known Independent. 
Another local will vote for a Progres- 
sive leader. In the case of each na- 
tional office, the five men nominated 
by the largest number of locals be- 
come the nation-wide candidates. 
Often, however, it turns out that 
all the Progressive locals have voted 
for one man, and all the Independent 
locals for another, so that only two 
men run in the final election. 

The names of the nominees are 
printed in the Journal in April. Each 
nominee may state his qualifications 
in the Journal — up to 200 words’ 
worth of them. 

On the third Wednesday in May 
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the locals vote by secret ballot. The 
sealed ballots are forwarded to In- 
dianapolis, where, on May 31, while 
watchers from both parties watch, 
they are opened and totaled; and the 
victors are proclaimed. The process 
has taken six months; but it is abso- 
lutely stcalproof. 

And if this union can operate steal' 
proof elections, all unions can. The 
coercion and fraud that so often 
occur in union elections are not 
necessary to a strong and energetic 
labor movement. 

Now lei us look at some more 
referendum democracy in the 'fy- 
pographical Union. In 1937 Mr. 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, sent 
I he union a letter. It said that an 
AFL convention had ordered the 
union to pay to the AFL a new as- 
sessment of one cent per member per 
month. The Typographical Union 
was shocked to its foundations. 

The union has an annual conven- 
tion of its own. This convention does 
a lot of important enacting of “gen- 
eral laws” and “bylaws” for the 
whole union. But there are two 
things it cannot do. It cannot by 
itself amend the union’s constitu- 
tion. And it cannot by itself levy a new 
tax upon the members. Both those 
things have to go to a referendum vote 
of the entire membership. 

When the members of the Typo- 
graphical Union thought of an AF'L 
convention trying to do to them in 
taxation what not even their own 
convention could do, they went 


white hot. They yelled “Dictator- 
ship!” and they rushed to a referen- 
dum. They voted four to one to 
decline to pay the new AFL assess- 
ment. 

The Typographical Union in the 
early iSSo’s was the main force in the 
founding of the AFL. Now it is 
“independent,” belonging neither to 
the AFL^nor to the CIO. At its 1942 
convention it adopted a resolution 
saying that it would like to unite 
itself with a reunited American labor 
movement — but only on one condi- 
tion, namely: “The establishment of 
democratic procedures in all afliliated 
unions.” 

And it came near adding another 
condition, namely: “The elimination 
of gangsterism and the barring from 
office of all associates of underworld 
characters in all affiliated* unions.” 

I ask: Is the Typographical Union 
anti-union because it charges that 
undemocratic procedures exist in 
unions 

I suggest that this country is 
equally tired of business leaders who 
cry “anti-business” to stop business 
reforms and of union leaders who cry 
“anti- union” to stop union reforms. 

Now let us look at the Typo- 
graphical Union’s funds. On this 
point our unions are often unfairly 
attacked. People say: 

“Look at all their money, taken off 
poor working people!” 

It is a foolish remark till we know 
what the money was spent for. 

The national organization of the 
Typographical Union, in its last fis- 
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cal year, collected more than $4,000- 
000 from its members, which is 
about $i a week per member. It’s a 
lot. But the union spent more than 
$400,000 on the Union Printers* 
Home, and almost $3,000,000 on 
pensions for old members. It spent 
$500,000 on funeral benefits and 
continued to be able to say, “No 
union printer ever filled a pauper’s 
grave.” It spent $100,000 on the Ty- 
pographical Journal. Its expenses for 
all its elected officers and employed 
organizers, for all their traveling ex- 
penses and for all other services, and 
they were many, amounted to less 
than $200,000. It works out to less 
than five cents per member per 
week. No corporation does a tighter 
job of economy. 

Claude Baker, president, and 
Woodruff Randolph, secretary- treas- 
urer, get $7500 a year. How many 
businesses with an annual turnover 
of more than $4,000,000 pay less to 
their top men.^ 

But how do I know that the union 
accounts are straight. Because they 
are checkeef twice a year by a com- 
mittee of three auditors elected by 
the total membership of the union; 
and because they arc additionally 
checked twice a year by certified 
public accountants; and because they 
are printed every month in page 
after page of the Typographical Jour- 
nal. 

Many other unions come equally 
clean. Therefore all can and should 
and must. 


A democratic union has two ad- 
vantages for the country. I’he first is 
that it tends toward relations with 
employers that are more human and 
intelligent and stable. But the sec- 
ond is even more important. 

The whole democratic wwld, in 
order to meet the competition of the 
totalitarian world, has to perfect its 
own democratic institutions. It has 
to democratize its daily business life 
and its daily labor life. You cannot 
live an undemocratic life 364 days in 
the year and then achieve democracy 
by going to a political polling place 
on the 365th. 

If you visit a union composing 
room, you may see the compositors, 
in a lull of work, gathered into a 
quick huddle. They are holding a 
meeting of their “chapel” — a sub- 
division of their local. They are 
rapidly settling, among themselves, 
some point of shop technique or shop 
discipline. 

These little cells represent daily, 
hourly practice in democratic liv- 
ing. They represent participation in 
economic government. They repre- 
sent economic government by con- 
sent. They train men to detest 
autocracy and to desire democracy 
in all things. 

Freedom needs such men. Free 
democratic business must learn that 
in order to survive against the totali- 
tarian state it has to have such men. 
The final merit of the Typographical 
Union is that its institutions are or- 
ganized to produce such men. 



l^adj/f Aim/ MUttURt 

Reprinted from Crusader (British 8th Army Weekly) 

^his is the simplest, grimmest evidence that has yet come to light of 
the methods by which Hitler s rule is enforced on countries which 
have fallen into his power. It is a captured order issued by the head' 
quarters, i2^th German Infantry Regiment, on October 28, iqqi, 
when that unit was stationed in Jugoslavia. Copies of the order were 
later captured by the British 8th Army in Egypt. 

S UPPLEMENTARY regulations by the General Officer Commanding 
Serbia, concerning the manner of carrying out executions, make 
necessary the following amendments to Regimental Orders of 
16.10.41: 

(a) When a large number of persons have to be dealt with they are 
to be distributed for shooting among units. 

(b) The bodies are to be buried in sufficiently deep graves. Burn- 
ing of bodies is to cease. The placing of flowers on graves by the 
populace is to be prevented. 

(c) In order to avoid unnecessary contact with the bodies, persons 
are to be led directly to the edges of their graves. In the case of mass 
executions it is allowable to cause the hostages to kneel with their 
faces toward the grave. 

(d) Shooting of large numbers is to be carried out in groups of five 
to eight, one after the other. Those to be shot must have their legs 
tied. 

(e) Before the execution takes place those to be shot should have 
all papers removed. 

A short report is to be made on the execution, showing: 1) Names 
of those shot; 2) Reasons for the shooting; 3) Name of officer in com- 
mand; 4) Place, time; 5) Name of the officer ordering the execution. 

(f) The execution is to be carried out in a very regimental manner 
with an officer in charge. Two to four men are to be detailed for each 
man to be shot. Aim for the heart and head. After the volley the officer 
responsible will, on orders from the attending medical officer, fire a 
final shot into the body of each with a regulation pistol. Death is to be 
certified by the medical officer. 

(g) Articles of clothing (including footwear) and personal effects of 
those shot will on no account be given to the local population. They 
are to be handed in, in exchange for a receipt, to the appropriate local 
military authority. Until the burial has been completed one officer is 
to be present. 

The order of 16.10.41 by the Commanding Officer, Infantry Regi- 
ment 15, is hereby canceled. 
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Leesville Against Syphilis 

Condensed from Collier’s 
/. D. Ratcliff 


T he Leesville Quarantine Hos- 
pital in Louisiana is a camp for 
women of easy virtue — the 
first of its type in this country. All 
Ixcsville inmates have venereal dis- 
eases and will be cured before they 
are released. 

The venereal disease problem al- 
ways becomes acute in wartime. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, one man out of 
every five had a venereal disease; in 
the first World War, one out of ev- 
ery ten. Today the record is much 
better, but venereal diseases still are 
making unfit for active service an 
army almost as large as the one we 
have in North Africa. 

Army and public health officials 
have long realized the folly of treat- 
ing venereal disease as if it were a 
crime. Fining women without morals 
$10 and ten days was like fining a 
typhoid carrier and telling her to go 
and carry no more typhoid. In some 
towns near army camps, like San 
Antonio, jails have been so jammed 
that inmates have had to sleep in 
shifts. But once the women have 
served their sentences and paid their 
fines, they are released to spread 
more disease. 

Dr. George M. Leiby, head of the 
venereal disease control work of Lou- 
isiana’s State Board of Health, had 
a different approach. Why not put 


merica*8 Grst quarantine Loapital 
for ditteaMed women u proving that 
venereal infection can be checked. 

these women in a hospital and treat 
them as sick people? 

The situation facing Dr. Leiby re- 
quired all his natural toughness and 
aggressiveness. In 1939 the army had 
selected western l.ouisiana as a per- 
manent maneuver area and created 
there half a dozen large camps. Lees- 
ville, a mud -splattered little place 
typical of the region, had a popula- 
tion of 2500 when the army built 
Camp Polk a few miles out of town. 
Almost overnight, tens of thousands 
of soldiers moved in. 

Anyone could foresee what was 
going to happen. Seeing their chance 
to get the fancy raiment in mail- 
order catalogues, girls who had been 
raised in one-room swamp cabins 
moved to town. Camp followers 
swarmed in from every state. “Bee” 
drinkers (girls who get a cut from 
the house for every drink they per- 
suade a soldier to buy) set up busi- 
ness in roadside juke joints. A few 
professional prostitutes arrived in 
trailers. Other girls plied their trade 
in rooming houses, hotels, tourist 
cabins and even in the woods. State 
police arrested 1 4 girls in a roadhouse 
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at 1 1 130 one night; already they had 
had 281 customers. A routine health 
examination of food handlers showed 
that 19 percent of 340 women ex- 
amined had syphilis and more than 
twice as many were infected with 
gonorrhea. 

Dr. Lciby waded into the mess. 
The Federal Security Agency pro- 
vided $75,000. Lei by found a de- 
serted barracks, built for a construc- 
tion gang, big enough for a 120- 
bed hospital. Next he dug up a law 
passed in 1918 — a quarantine act 
that permits isolation of people who 
have communicable diseases. Then 
he assembled a top-notch staff. Dr. 
Fritz LaCour, a state public health 
man with extensive experience in 
venereal disease control, took charge. 
The U. S. Public Health Service sent 
Dr. George Smullen, Counting nurses, 
clerical help and cooks, the hospital 
staff' grew to 21 people. 

Leiby and DaCour were out to do 
a job in a hurry. When hospital beds 
weren’t to be had, they built double- 
decker bunks of rough lumber. With 
sheets of plywood they patched up 
serviceable examination tables and 
laboratory benches. Soon they had 
the plant they needed — wards, din- 
ing room, kitchen, recreation room 
and nurses’ home. The two-story 
barracks made two hospital wards: 
one for white girls, the other for 
colored. 

In April 1942 the big roundup be- 
gan. All agencies cooperated: army, 
local police, parish health officers, 
state police. When army doctors dis- 


June 

cover a soldier has a venereal disease, 
lists of his contacts are made and the 
girls are found. If they have syphilis 
or gonorrhea they are taken to the 
hospital. The parish health men pick 
up diseased girls in their routine 
examinations of food handlers. State 
police meet incoming buses and 
question the unescorted girls who 
get off.Tf they have no legitimate 
business in Lcesville, they must un- 
dergo examination. 

Probably not more than live per- 
cent of the girls picked up are pro- 
fessional prostitutes; the rest are 
young girls who, in the excitement 
of war, have left home to seek adven- 
ture. Such a girl is far more danger- 
ous to the army than a professional 
who has some knowledge of how to 
care for herself. Many girls land in 
Lecsville hoping to locate a soldier 
boy friend. If he has moved on, the 
girl, stranded, has no funds, no job. 
She has one thing for sale. 

The average age of girls in Lees- 
ville Hospital is 21, and 60 percent 
of them are married. Over half are 
from other states. 

When the girls are brought in, 
they are asked what contacts they 
have had with soldiers. One girl 
could remember nine, and a check 
showed that seven of them had syph- 
ilis. This work helps the army locate 
early cases and give prompt treat- 
ment. 

Syphilis patients at Leesvillc get 
three shots of the bland arsenic drug 
mapharsen ea'fch week for eight weeks, 
plus one weekly shot of bismuth. 
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Gonorrhea is treated with sulfathia- 
zole : four grams a day for seven days, 
then five days’ rest, then medication 
for another week. After a period of 
observation, patients are released. 

Before treatment begins, social 
workers try to impress the girls with 
the fact that they are in a hospital, 
not a prison. They try to arouse some 
enthusiasm for treatment by telling 
the girls about the results of un-, 
treated syphilis or gonorrhea — ar- 
thritis, sterility, insanity. Most of 
the girls arc contrite and cooperative. 

I'hrough such agencies as the Red 
Cross and Travelers Aid, the social 
workers check the family situation. 
If it is good, the girl is sent back 
home. If not, she is placed with rela- 
tives. In cases of married women, 
discreet inquiries arc always made to 
see whether husbands are willing to 
take them back. In nearly all cases, 
they are. Some of the older women 
are trained for jobs as domestics or 
workers in war industry. So far, 
about 20 percent of the patients 
have been reclaimed. 

The hospital has had more than 
500 graduates, all of whom have come 
in sick and gone out well. As a result, 
Leesville has changed from one of 
the worst trouble spots in the nation 
to one of the best. Camp Polk ve- 
nereal disease rates have dropped 
dramatically. Figureslon other camps 


in the vicinity also show consistent 
improvement. The decline is due al- 
most solely to the good work of the 
Quarantine Hospital, which demon- 
strates that the spread of venereal 
disease can be prevented. 

The cost per patient at the Lees- 
ville camp, which is operated by the 
Louisiana State Health Department, 
is only $3.11 a day. This includes 
room, board, drugs, doctors’ and 
nurses’ salaries, everything — cer- 
tainly a cheap solution to a tremen- 
dous j^roblem. 

Twenty five or more special hos- 
pitals for the rapid treatment of 
venereal diseases under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Public Health 
Service are now being planned by 
federal and state agencies. Rapid- 
treatment centers are already in op- 
eration in Chicago; Rush Spriiigs, 
Oklahoma; Goldville, South Caro- 
lina; and Monet t, Missouri. Also, the 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services is arranging to use 25 
abandoned CCC camps, located near 
army centers, for similar purposes. 
They will be run by state health 
boards, and each will handle from 
100 to 300 patients. 

If we have the good sense to keep 
such a chain of hospitals operating 
after war ends, the country has a 
chance virtually to eliminate ve- 
nereal diseases. 
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An analyeie of Winston Chiirchiirs proposal 
Ibr world organization to preserve peace* 


An Approach to Lasting Peace 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson 


P RIME Minister Churchill in 
his address of March 21 made 
the first British pronounce- 
ment of world organization to pre- 
serve peace. He suggested that as a 
basis “one can imagine that under a 
world institution embodying or rep- 
resenting the United Nations, and 
someday all nations, there should 
come into being a Council of Europe 
and a Council of Asia. It is upon the 
creation of the Council of Europe 
and the settlement of Europe that 
the first practical task will be cen- 
tered. In Europe lie most of the 
causes which have led to two world 
wars.” 

Observing the proprieties, Mr. 
Churchill made no suggestions as to 
a “Council of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” But his proposal for Europe 
implies something of the same sort 
for our hemisphere. Indeed, we have 
the foundations already laid for co- 
operative action in preserving peace 
in the Pan-American Union, which 
has behind it years of accomplish- 
ment and developing strength from 
decade to decade. 

Mr. Churchill indicates that the 
primary responsibility for maintain- 
ing peace should rest in the regional 


councils, aod that they should in- 
augurate the machinery for settling 
controversy and even provide the 
armed forces to prevent aggression. 
He is quite specific: 

“I hope we shall not lightly cast 
aside all the immense work which 
was accomplished by the creation of 
the League of Nations. Certainly we 
must take as our foundation the 
lofty conception of freedom, law 
and morality which was the spirit 
of the League. We must try to make 
the Council of Europe, whatever its 
name, into a really effective league, 
with a high court to adjust disputes 
and with armed forces, national or 
international or both, held ready to 
enforce these decisions and prevent 
renewed aggression and the prepara- 
tion of future wars. 

“This council must eventually em- 
brace the whole of Europe, and all 
the main branches of the European 
family must someday be partners in 
it. What is to happen to the large 
number of small states whose rights 
and interests must be safeguarded.? 
It would seem to me that side by 
side with the great powers there 
should be a number of groupings of 
states or confederations which would 
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express themselves through their 
own chosen representatives, the 
whole making a council of great 
states and groups of states.” 

Mr. Churchill’s suggestion of re- 
gional responsibility derives from 
long British experience and knowl- 
edge of European affairs. Mis ideas 
arc advanced not as firm proposals 
but as problems worthy of study and 
discussion. This is the right approach, 
if we arc to reach sound solutions. 

The experience of the League of 
Nations showed the handicaps in 
having some 30 nation-members 
from outside Europe taking part in 
dealing with European questions or 
policies. In the Assembly of the 
League each of these nations, no mat- 
ter how remote or how unfamiliar 
with European problems, had an 
equal vote with the nations of Eu- 
rope. ITose of us who witnessed the 
proceedings of the League soon real- 
ized that the universality of world 
organization, instead of being an un- 
mixed blessing, was only a drag on 
the settlement of strictly European 
questions, which made up the vast 
bulk of League activity. 

The published proceedings of the 
League show this clearly. Take a dis- 
cussion on any purely local European 
problem. The few powers directly 
concerned often figure inconspicu- 
ously in the debates,-while page after 
page is devoted to the remarks of 
delegates from South and Central 
America, from Near East and Far 
East, These debates often revealed 
that the delegates from other parts 


of the world w'ere less concerned 
with settlement than with creating 
a precedent that might be useful for 
their countries later on. In many 
cases they merely indulged in ora- 
tory to be reproduced in their home 
papers. And these outside |X)wers 
often appeared in blocs, supporting 
one side of the controversy on 
grounds not relative to the dispute. 

'I'he inevitable effect was the ac- 
tion of European nations — particu- 
larly the principal powers — in 
ignoring the League in their contro- 
versies and settlements. They were 
driven to outside discussions if they 
wanted a prompt solution. 

During 18 years of active League 
life, there were 19 international dip- 
lomatic conferences in Europe out- 
side the League; 36 military alliances 
and nonaggression pacts which ig- 
nored the League; 20 violent actions 
between nations where the League 
did not, or was not allowed to, take 
action. A striking example of this 
was the conclusion of the Locarno 
agreements outside the framework 
of the League. It was a regional prob- 
lem, dealt with in a regional way. 

All this experience makes it natu- 
ral that Mr. Churchill should suggest 
a “Council of Europe” to deal with 
European questions. 

In an analysis a year ago of the 
weaknesses of the League, the au- 
thors of this article remarked that j 
the League was unable to formulate ; 
broad policies for European peace, ' 
and continued: 

“The major scene of danger of 1 
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war has always been Europe. Yet the 
League never had a European pol- 
icy, even at the moment when every 
European nation was in its member- 
ship. For instance, there seems to 
have been no serious consideration of 
the crisis generated by the rise of the 
Axis. That is, the major danger to 
the world was ignored by the 
League. 

“The whole experience would seem 
to indicate that one of the first func' 
tions in the prevention of war is the 
development of regional policies in the 
different major areas of Europe^ Asia 
and the Western Hemisphere 

Mr. Churchill does not elaborate 
upon the powers or functions of the 
top “world institution.” The impli- 
cation is that the machinery of set- 
tling controversies and enforcement 
is to rest, at least initially, with the 
regional organizations. The “world 
institution” is apparently for emer- 
gencies of interregional or world- 
wide character. The regional or- 
ganization would relieve Europe 
from becoming engaged in the do- 
mestic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere or Asia unless they 


threatened world war. In other 
words, that means not isolationism 
but cooperative regionalism. 

Mr. Churchill’s regional plan sim- 
plifies the problem of detailed organ- 
ization of the “world institution’' 
to preserve peace. 

All human experience shows, how- 
ever, that whatever this regional or 
world structure to preserve peace 
may be, it will be futile unless the 
foundations are properly laid in the 
other settlements of the peace. It was 
in these settlements that Versailles, 
as distinguished from the League of 
Nations, failed in peacemaking. 

That treaty failed to still the de- 
structive forces of extreme national- 
ism, imperialism, militarism, fear, 
hate and revenge. It even stimulated 
some of them. Not only did these 
foundations of sand render the 
League of Nations futile, but they 
will render any superstructure of 
leagues, European councils, world 
institutions, world congresses and 
world parliaments futile again unless 
far better settlements arc made upon 
which this superstructure to pre- 
serve peace is erected. 


^irtk C^ontroi Chenier 

N Blacksburg, Virginia, a mountaineer woman had obtained ration 
books for her 12 children. “Now,” instructed the registrar, “take 
these books over to the next table and the man there will stamp them 
and give you some literature,” referring, of course, to information on 
the point system. “Oh,” replied the woman, “I don’t care for any 
literature, thank you. I lil^ a large family.” 

—Contributed by John Newton Baker 
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H ighway No. i, running from 
Maine to F'lorida, passes 
ihrough a small town in South Caro- 
lina. During a political rally, this 
street was roped off in front of the 
courthouse. At the height of the 
oratory, a large car with Massa- 
chusetts license plates ground to a 
sudden stop at the roped -off area. 

The driver insolently demanded of 
an old man standing near, “Hi, fel- 
low, what’s going on here?” 

I’he old man took in car and driver 
with a withering look, then drawled 
carelessly, “Nothin’ unusual. We’ve 
caught another damned Yankee and 
are goin’ to have a lynchin’ here in 

a few minU teS. ” — id- Micklebcrry 

Spring before last I was passing 
through a small town in the fruit- 
growing section of the Rockies. The 
country folks were evidently having 
a picnic. There were games, singing 
and dancing to the old-fashioned 
music of a harmonica. I stopped be- 
side a white-haired, sun-browned 
country woman in a faded dress. 

“What are you celebrating?” I 
asked. 

She looked me over. “You must 
be a stranger. Don’t you know it’s 
Apple Blossom Day?” 

Looking around at all the bare 
trees, I said, “Where are the blos- 
soms?” 


She let out a tiny sigh. “They all 
froze last week, for miles around.” 

“Then what’ve you got to be so 
happy about?” 

She squared her stooped shoulders, 
threw back a proud head. “It’d take 
more than a little frost to get us 
folks down. Wc had a mighty gotxl 
harvest last year, and — God will- 
ing — there will be apple blossoms 
again next spring.” — Sopim- Pemu 

Aunt Sally had lived her life in 
a Maine town. Now she was dying. 
She had lived frugally, and she did 
not change in her last minutes. / ftcr 
asking that she be buried in her best 
satin dress, she added, “It’s full, 
and before you bury me I want you 
should cut a piece out of the back 
so you can make a skirt for Susie. 
It’s good stuff and it’ll wear.” 

“But, Aunt Sally, you wouldn't 
want to go to meet your husband 
with the back of your dress cut out!” 

I exclaimed. 

Aunt Sally grinned for the last 
time. “Do as I tell you. I buried 
John without his pants!” 

— Roderick Pcattie 

The wife of an Oregon professor ' 
attended a Thanksgiving tea given 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, by 
the Harvard Dames. One of the 
Back Bayers approached her and ' 
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inquired politely wfiere she was 
from. When the professor’s wife 
answered, “Oregon,” the Bostonian 
smiled kindly and said, “Oh, then 
this is your first Thanksgiving!” 

— Esther Prentiss 

Farms in Iowa are not all on flat 
prairies. In the western part of the 
state, bluffs rise suddenly from the 
Missouri River bottomland. One 
July day a car stopped on the road 
at the foot of the bluff to avoid hit- 
ting a little man in overalls and bat- 
tered straw hat who had just picked 
himself up from the dusty road. 

“What’s the matter?” the driver 
called. “Car hit you?” 

“No, gol dern it,” was the farm- 
er's reply as he squinted up at the 
tow'cring bluff, “I’ve gotta git a 
fence around my cornfield — this is 
the third time today I’ve fallen out 

of it. — Margaret Jones 

An old sourdough gave me this 
cross section of American spirit as 
found in Fairbanks before Alaska 
had railroads, highways and air- 
planes: 

A message flashed in from a dis- 
tant Signal Corps station: Shorty 
MacKay, woodchoppery here. Both 
legs badly frozen. Urgent. 

It was 6o below, but “Doc” 
Matheson hitched up his dogs, cov- 
ered the 145-mile round trip, and 
had Shorty in the hospital within 18 


hours. Both the patient’s legs had 
to be amputated. 

Shorty was a stranger in Fair- 
banks, yet an hour after word of his 
plight got out, the hat was passed for 
money to send him to the States for 
artificial legs. Everyone in business 
contributed — miners, merchants, 
sky-pilots, gamblers, dance-hall girls 
and ladies" of joy. The collection 
totaled $2900, and the legless Shorty 
was taken to Seattle. 

The following summer, Fairbanks 
was having its Fourth of July parade 
when a dusty little man with a pack 
on his back and a staff in his hand 
came tramping along the main street. 
It was Shorty. From the coast town 
Valdez, over glaciers and moun- 
tains, through forests and swampy 
tundras, fighting mosquitoes and 
sleeping in the open, he had walked 
400 wilderness miles to Fairbanks on 
his new store legs! 

Immediately after the rousing wel- 
come accorded him, he demanded a 
list of those who had contributed fo 
his leg fund. “I aim to thank each 
one, by hell. But I ain’t no charity 
bum. I came back to run my wood 
camp and repay every man and 
woman who put in for me when the 
hat was passed.” 

But he never did find out who 
contributed. There wasn’t a soul in 
Fairbanks who remembered giving 
anything toward Shorty MacKay’s 

new legs. — Barrett Wiltoufhby 
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The Nazis'* Own Appra’tsal of the 
Russian Soldier 

Condensed from Infantry Journal 
Lieutenant Colonel Raul W. Thompson 


T he most important piece of war 
material in the world today is 
the Russian private soldier — 
he of whom, praise the Lord, there 
are so many. What do the Germans 
themselves say of this individual whose 
uncompromising resistance put the 
first chink in the armor of a would-be 
world conqueror? 

The Germans have eloquently de- 
scribed him in countless tirades of 
unconscious praise and in laconic 
military reports from the front. 

There is, for example, the state- 
ment of the Chief of Staff of the 
German Twelfth Army, which, after 
nine months, finally reduced the iso- 
lated stronghold of Sevastopol. This 
report describes, in impatient terms, 
the resistance encountered again and 
again in each individual fortification: 
“The blockhouse was held by 30 
Russian soldiers. We worked our way 
up to it, surmounting unimaginable 
hazards. Finally we breached a wall 
and tossed in a hand grenade. T wen ty- 
five of the 30 defenders were killed 
outright. But did the other five sur- 
render.?” The answer, reported bit- 
terly, was an emphatic “No!” The 


remaining five Russians had to be 
subdued the hard way. 

The Nazis rage against such tac- 
tics, and wonder what kind of man it 
is who can apply them. How can der 
Russels diet of black bread, cabbage 
soup and tea, they ask, give him the 
vitality and dogged determination 
to fight on when all seems lost? Why 
is this Russian soldier, whose felt 
boots and quilted jacket contrast so 
greatly with snappy Nazi uniforms, 
such a formidable opponent.? 

Der Russe's conduct, illogical to 
the Teutonic mind, has been irritat- 
ing the Master Race for two years. 
In June 1941, a Russian army was 
trapped and annihilated between 
Bialystok and Minsk. Was there joy 
through the German ranks,? For an- 
swer, read what a leading Nazi mili- 
tary analyst. Colonel Soldan, wrote 
at the time: 

“The difference between the Rus- 
sian of Tannenberg (1914) and the 
Russian of Bialystok and Minsk (1941) 
is that the former surrendered when 
surrounded, while the latter fought 
to the bitter end. It is not like the 
campaign in Poland or in France. In 
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completely hopeless situations the 
Russian continues to carry the fight 
to us. Only a trifling few Russians 
ever lay down their arms and sur- 
render honorably (and sensibly); the 
great mass of them choose to fight it 
out.” 

The astute Colonel Soldan also of- 
fered liis readers this estimate of the 
quality of enemy leadership: 

“The Russians were the first to 
recognize and place in their manuals 
the fact that modern de^xlopments 
had again made possible the battles 
of annihilation of 1914 and 1915. 
The French and British held to the 
theory of defense; the Russians be- 
lieved wholeheartedly in the power 
of offense. So it happens that here in 
the East we encounter an enemy 
whose doctrines, training and equip- 
ment are much the same as our 
own.” 

Another German estimate of the 
Soviet fighting man is succinctly 
expressed in an official training 
manual: 

“The Russian takes fullest advan- 
tage of his extraordinary sense of 
orientation, his mastery of camou- 
flage, his willingness to engage in 
close combat. He often leaves behind 
observers cleverly installed in trees, 
to direct artillery fire by radio, even 
when they themselves are endan- 
gered by that fire.” 

The Germans pride themselves on 
being “soldiers of iron.” But every 
once in a while one of the iron men 
finds himself looking in annoyed won- 
der at the real iron in the make-up of 
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the Russian. For instance, the Ger- 
man sergeant who presents in Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung a vignette from 
life on the frozen winter front : 

“In the burned-out derelict tanks 
scattered over no-man ’s-land sit Rus- 
sian snipers with telescopic sights, 
rifles against shoulders, waiting for 
one of us to show himself. Day and 
night and^gain day. There they sit 
and wait with the nervelessness and 
stubbornness that only the Russian 
possesses. Their pockets are full of 
grain, there is an occasional bottle of 
vodka, and by each man is a sack of 
ammunition. So they wait. Godfor- 
saken — but deadly dangerous — 
behind two inches of steel in no- 
manVland.” 

Another soldier-writer, expound- 
ing in the military weekly Militar- 
wochenblatt, concludes that der Russe 
is not a normal being but “something 
from without this world,” possessed 
of “a strong, highly developed ani- 
mal instinct” which makes him “in- 
sensitive to freezing weather, im- 
perturbable to pain and immune ‘to 
suffering.” Why else would the Rus- 
sian “always attack, no matter what 
the odds against him.?” The sensible 
German knows that you attack only 
when you can bring overwhelming 
forces to bear. 

Another thorn in the side of the 
German is the resolute industry of 
the Soviet soldier. He goes out of his 
way to keep busy, and is likely to 
“build a road in a location where 
there is no prosj^ct of immediate ac- 
tion,” while the Nazi soldiers “as the 
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campaign drags on and on arc in- 
dined to laziness.” Gott in HmmcH 

One German soldier, writing from 
the battle front, compares the Rus- 
sian to an unnamed “animal in South 
America which can burrow out of 
sight in the hard earth oh the turn 
of a hand. At digging in, the Russian 
IS our superior,” 

Der Russe has also shown an in- 
genuity displeasing to the Germans. 
He devised the Molotov cocktail out 
of an empty vodka bottle, gasoline 
siphoned from a crippled tank;' and 
cotton batting from his own quilted 
uniform. The outcome was an eflec- 
tive missile for igniting enemy tanks 
and trucks. A Nazi commentator 
urges his Kanieraden '‘to keep awake 
and on their toes — or else prepare 
for sudden death. Der Russe is likely 
to appear anywhere, materializing 
almost out of thin air.” 

The Russian characteristics of in- 
finite patience and extraordinary 
hardihood were perfectly demon- 
strated in the capture of a town dur- 
ing the 1941 winter counteroffensive. 
During several succeeding nights the 
Soviet infantry, clad in white and 
with weapons wrapped in white, 
crept forward across a vast, treeless, 
snow-covered plain dotted with Ger- 
man outposts. Before each dawn 
they smoothed over their tracks and 
burrowed into the snow. There, un- 
der the eyes of the unsuspecting 
German lookouts, they lay motion- 
less all day long. When night came, 
they pursued ajgain their slow, silent 
approach toward the town. Finally, 


at the zero dawn, (he assault was 
launched from close quarters. The 
surprise was complete and the (ler- 
mans once more took the count. 

Summing up these qualities of the 
Soviet fighter. Captain Schott of the 
German army has recenlly pub- 
lished the following precepts in the 
Militarwochenblait. Addressed to “the 
soldier who wants to survive in Rus- 
sia/’ they pay unconscious tribute 
to the Russians: 

The soldier in Russia must be a 
hunter. The Bolshevist’s greatest ad- 
vantage over the German is his 
highly developed instinct and liis 
lack of sensilivity to weather and 
terrain. One must be able to stalk 
and creep like a huntsman. 

The soldier in Russia must be able 
to improvise. The Bolshevist is a 
master of improvisation. He drops 
bombs from gliders and knows how 
to put captured weapons to imme- 
diate use. We have learned from him 
how to construct movable winter 
shelters from plywood, and how to 
build roads of tree trunks across 
swamps. 

The soldier in Russia must be con- 
stantly on the move. Hardly a day 
passes on wliich the Russians, how- 
ever weak, do not attempt to push 
against our lines. Day after day they 
work to improve their positions. 

The soldier in Russia must be wide- 
awake. The Russian attacks during 
the night and in foggy weather. At 
the front one must remain awake at 
night and rest during the day. But in 
Russia there is little difference be- 
tween the front and the rear, and 
anyone who lays down his arms east 
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of the old Reich frontier may greatly 
regret it a moment later. 

The soldier in Russia must be 
hard. Real men are needed to make 
war in 40 degrees of frost or in great 
heat, in knee-deep mud or in thick 
dust. The victims of the Bolshevist 
mass attacks often present a sight 
against which the young soldier must 
harden his heart. Only men who do 
not lose their nerve when death 
threatens are fit to be fighters against 
Bolshevism. 


There we have a picture of der 
Russe sketched by those who ought 
to know — his enemies. He is tough, 
aggressive, resourceful, industrious, 
brave and steadfast. Sir Walter Scott 
described in Mamiion “that keen joy 
which warriors feel in foemen worthy 
of their steel.” Thai the Nazis are 
getting any joy out of it is doubtful. 
More hkcly their feelings are those 
of the fellow who had the tiger by 
the tail. 
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An English girl quotes an American 
soldier’s love-making: “Purse your lips, 
Gorgeous, I’m coming in on the beam.’* 

(Dorolhy Charles) 

Girl machinist: “It’s all right. I saw 
the doctor and he said those lumps on 
my arms are just muscles.’’ 

(Harold Wliiichead) 

Definition of genius in Washington: 
The infinite capacity for taking trains. 

(Walter Winchdl) 

I must remember to write the Browns 
a bread-and'oleomargarine note. (Ocnc 
Carr) . . . My victoty garden is a little 
jewel — 14 carrots. (Bob Bums) 

She was one of those women who 
have gender but not sex. 

(James F. Scoggin, Jr.) 

An old Negro speaking of his wife: 
“She ain’t got so many faults but she 


sho’ do make de mos’ of dem she is 

got.’’ (C. L. and J. P. Alley, Jr.) 

Bernard Shaw once retnarhed: “I often 
quote myself. It adds spice to my con- 
versation.” 

The ladies discussed the events of 
the week, neighbor by neighbor. 
(Francis Nearing) . . . Many a party is 
given for the pleasure of not inviting 

someone. (Bakersfield Californian) 

Draw'your’own-conclusions-'dept,: 
United States food rationing point val- 
ues — Brains, 3 points; tongue, 6 
points. 

When you’re down and out some^ 
thing always turns up — and it’s usu- 
ally the noses of your friends. 

(Onoo 



Feudal Hawaii: Paradise^ Ltd. 

By 

Stanley High 


H awaii is the all-important bas- 
tion of the nation’s defenses 
in the Pacific. In peacetime, 
ii is one of the world’s pleasantest 
and most interesting communities, a 
vast domain worthy of becoming the 
[9th of the United States. But 
Hawaii is likewise the all-too-exclu- 
sive preserve, for fat profit, of a Ifttle 
handful of families whose feudal rule 
- through their “Big Five” corpo- 
rate monopolies — is so tight and 
complete that even the army on 
occasion finds its wishes quietly ig- 
nored and its plans stalled. 

The situation is an amazing anach- 
ronism, a survival of the “public 
be-damned” era of an earlier Amer- 
ica. That the feudal families are pleas- 
ant, hospitable, cultivated and phil- 
anthropic does not alter the fact that 
their exploitation of the Islands is 
carried much too far. It is not the 
islanders alone who pay the bill; the 
nation as a whole pays tribute. 

Hawaii is run from five massive 
buildings within shadow-reach of 
each other in downtown Honolulu. 
Of the men behind desks in those 
offices, there are probably 15 who 
matter. They sit separately but they 
act together. Closely bound by in- 
heritance, intermarriage and a web 
of interlocked directorates, they 
w^d not act ai>y other way. The 
.“I^Five” are (!)astle & Cooke, Ltd, ; 
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Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd.; Ameri- 
can Factors, Ltd.; C. Brewer & Co., 
Ltd.; I’heo. IL Davies & Co., Ltd. 

The history of the Big Five goes 
well back into the 19th century. 
They grew to their present stature 
as “factoring companies” for Hawaii's 
sugar plantations. In 1876 a reci- 
procity treaty with the United States 
opened sugar’s boom era. There were 
then 90 plantations in the Islands, 
most of them independently oper- 
ated. Many were isolated, some poorly 
managed; all were beset with prob- 
lems of financing, shipping, market- 
ing, purchasing, labor supply. For 
two and one half percent of the 
planter’s gross income, the factoring 
company took over the administra- 
tion of these and numerous other 
matters. By able management, the 
factors put system and stability into 
the sugar industry and greatly facili- 
tated its rise to a $55,000,000 yearly 
business. Pineapples, with some of 
the same Big Five zeal behind them, 
were helped to a $50,000,000 status. 

Meanwhile, the Big Five bought 
propitiously into both industries. 
The 90 sugar plantations were con- 
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solklatcd until today there are 38, 
of which 35 are controlled by the 
Big Five. Five of the Islands’ seven 
pineapple companies arc likewise un- 
der the Big Five wing. 

The Big Five soon acquired other 
interests. Ontrolling the plantations 
they also controlled the Islands’ big- 
gest banking accounts. T oday Hono- 
lulu has only two banks of conse- 
quence — both Big Five-owned. 

Similarly, their control of the plan- 
tations gave them the Islan(is’ big- 
gest insurance business. 

Purchasing for the plantations 
brought into camp the Islands’ larg- 
est volume of wholesale and retail 
merchandising. Today Honolulu’s 
one large department store is Big 
Five and the largest slice of the 
Islands’ merchandising business flows 
into Big Five tills. 

From Big Five Companies, too, 
the Honolulu citizen gets his elec- 
tricity, gas, water and telephone 
services. He rides on Big Five street- 
cars; goes to Big Five motion-picture 
theaters; listens to the Big Five’s 
radio station. 

The Big Five controls the large 
volume of interisland shipping. To- 
day there are only two means of 
communication among the Islands — 
one sea, one air — both Big Five. 

The interisland passenger steam- 
ship fares were investigated in 1937. 
The report showed that the 194-miIe 
trip from Honolulu on the Island of 
Oahu to Hilo on the Island of Hawaii 
cost more than a 500-mile trip from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


Since the Big FTve controlled 
Hawaii’s chief exports — sugar and 
pineapples — they also readily nc' 
gotiated absolute control of shipping 
between Hawaii and continental 
United States. For Hawaii, 2000 
miles from its markets, shipping is a 
matter of economic life and death. 
The Big Five have used it for both. 

Until the Maritime Commission 
and the war somewhat rocked the 
boat, only one shipping company — 
the Matson Navigation Co., Ltd. 
had free access to the Hawaiian trade. 
It is largely owned and wholly con- 
trolled by the Big F'iv e. 

Numerous independent efforts to 
horn in on Island shipping proved 
profitless. By 1929, the only serious 
fly in the Matson ointment was the 
Dollar Steamship Company which, 
with Hawaii as a port of call on its 
transpacific schedule, did some Is- 
land business. The business was less 
important than the threat. 

Consequently, Matson entered 
two ships in the transpacific trade in 
competition with Dollar. That ges- 
ture cost Matson $164,000. But it 
was efficacious. In exchange for a 
Matson agreement to keep out of the 
Orient, Dollar agreed that hence- 
forth it would charge Matson rates 
on all traffic — freight and passen- 
ger — between Honolulu and the 
mainland. That took care of the fear 
that Dollar might one day undercut 
Big Five rates. Dollar also agreed 
that out of every dollar of gross in- 
come on its mainland-Hawaii busi- 
ness — freight and passenger — it 
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would kick back 50 cents to Matson 
That took care of everything else. 

After 1930, Dollar had to carry 
the Islands’ third-class passengers be- 
cause Matson, to increase revenues, 
cut out such accommodations. No 
matter. Matson got half the price of 
every third-class ticket sold by Dol- 
lar. Frequently Matson had more 
freight than its ships could handle. 
Its agents, therefore, sent prospec- 
tive shippers to Dollar. For that 
business, too, Dollat had to come 
across, 50-50. 

By such tactics, said the Maritime 
Commission in 1940, Matson killed 
ofl competition, hindered American 
commerce, retarded the growth of a 
war-necessary merchant marine and 
helped “substantially” to bring Dol- 
lar to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Although Hawaii is entirely agri- 
cultural, 85 percent of its food is im- 
ported. Sugar and pineapples take 97 
percent of the Islands’ cultivated 
land. More food production means 
less area for the Big Five’s two-crop 
bonanza; less revenue from Matson’s 
sugar and pineapple cargoes to the 
mainland; less on the high- paying 
food cargoes from the mainland; less 
likelihood that the Big Five can 
maintain food prices at an average of 
25 percent above mainland levels. 

When an experienced agricultural 
:)pcrator came to Honolulu with 
plans to increase truck farming, he 
:ould get no adequate parcels of land. 
Several years ago farmers on the 
Island of Hawaii went ahead on their 
wn to produce vegetables in some 


quantity. Interisland freight rates 
were set so high that their vegetables 
cost as much in Honolulu as those 
shipped from Los Angeles. 

Actually, fewer vegetables were 
produced in the 12 months following 
Pearl Harbor than in the prececl- 
ing year, despite $100,000 spent by 
the government to stimulate truck 
farming. 

When the War Department re- 
cently propf)scd measures for the re* 
duct ion of the price of foodstuHs, 
Honolulu’s men-in-powcr looked out 
of the window and yawned. 

And the army - tough enough 
elsewhere - seems discreetly hesi- 
tant to gel lough licre, I'ransporting 
food from the mainland uses a lot of 
cargo space in ships at a time wdicn 
ships are the nation’s greatest need. 

With this amazing setup at the 
top, the man-at-thc-bottom en- 
counters numerous other costly 
items. To build a home, he runs 
smack into the lumber trust -af- 
filiated with the Big Five. It docs 91 
percent of the lumber business. A 
mainland company made some pre- 
Pearl Harbor inquiries and reported 
that, for lumber purchasable on the 
mainland for $153 thousand board 
feet, the Honolulu lumber trust 
tacked on a stout $13.50 for trans- 
portation and sold it in Hawaii for 
$78 — a $49.50 markup. Thus, a 
modest house which in California 
could have been built for $3000 cost 
in Hawaii from $5000 to $6000. 

Independent lumber dealers, will- 
ing to sell within reason, found their 
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good intentions blocked when the 
Hig I'ive's slcaniship company failed 
to ship their edrgo or tlie Big Five’s 
Honolulu Stevedores, I. id., failed to 
move it. 

I'he Big Five also collected from 
the public in less observable areas. 
OiK' incjLiiry disclosed that city and 
county medical siipf)lies were bought 
from a Big Five afriliate at prices lar 
above those oi independent dealers. 
Until a city auditor spoke out of 
turn, the ih'g hive’s de{)arlinent 
store made it a practice to boost 
pi ices substantially for sales to the 
local gosernment. 

If many of these items arc also 
costly to the jdantations, that, too, 
the Big hive can face with ec] nan ini- 
ity. 'Uicir two and one ball percent 
for factoring is collected not from 
the pJantalions’ net profit but from 
their gross income, lb keep up gross 
income, therefore, is a major Big 
Five concern. I’hat concern lias 
sometimes been carried so far as to 
involve plantations in unecoiiomi- 
cally large production which sub- 
stantially reduced the net profit. In 
such cases, the stockholders’ loss was 
the Big Five’s gain. 

Some sugar plantations are owned 
by many stockholders and profits 
therefore have to l>e widely split. 
I'hus, in milking the jilantations by 
heavy charges for transfiortaiion, 
fertilizer, merchandise, machinery 
and numerous other things, the Big 
Five merely transfers the profits from 
the plantations (with many dividend 
mouths to feed) to these other Big 
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Five companies which have fewer 
outsiders to be cut in. 

If, being stirred by these manifold 
pressures, the citizen feels the urge 
to do something about it, he will be 
well advised to suppiess the impulse. 
I^roiected by an antipicketing law 
and well schooled in the business of 
strong-arm anti unionism, Hawaii’s 
boss employers ha\’c blocked the 
giowth of an organized labor move- 
ment. rhe first contract between an 
employer and a labor union was not 
signed until 19^6. Today the Island 
unions have perhaps 6000 members 
— alx)ut one for every 25 eligible 
workers. 

The Territorial legislature which 
looks to the average citizen for votes 
looks higher u]) for orders. Legisla- 
tion itu'olving Big Fi\c interests so 
filled the 1941 session that no time 
could be found to pass the M-Day 
bill backed by the army and navy 
as critical for defense. 

Even the courts have been some- 
thing less than a safeguard. In 1939, 
for example, the Honolulu Gland 
Jury, as was its right and duty, gave 
notice of its intention to nose into 
numerous smelly situations — bound 
to involve Big F'ive interests. The 
presiding judge quickly took over. 
Because of “the practical situation 
obtaining in Hawaii,” he told the 
jury, “the Grand fury has not the 
right to institute or prosecute an in- 
quiry on chance or speculation that 
some crime may be discovered.” 

That this "amazing realm can be 
kept intact and its rulers on their 
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thrones in the face of the war’s 
necessities is improbable. Rifts have 
already appeared. 

The Maritime Commission has 
thrown out the Ma tson-f 3 ol la r agree- 
ment. The Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity has canceled a some-what similar 
arrangement which Matson made 
with I^in American Airways. A new 
governor who can’t be lx)8scd — In- 
gram M. Stain back — is in o/l'icc. 

A sizable slice has already been cut 
from the Hig Five’s land holdings 
on the Island of Oahu for military 
pur[X)ses. Sooner or later the mili- 
tary, fed up at getting nowhere, 
may order work begun on the food 
production plans. 

Meanwhile, many thousands of 
workers on war projects have been 
brought to Hawaii. Thousands of 
them will stay. No other present 
prospect causes such general iipper- 
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bracket discomfiture. For the new- 
comers are undisciplined in the Is- 
lands* ways, unawetl before their 
gcxls, unlikely to jump through the 
ancient hoops or keep silent when the 
whips crack, d’he darkness of this 
outl(x>k deepened last fall when an 
avowed anti Big F'iver was elected to 
the legislature with the second high* 
est vote of any candidate. 

Outwardly the Islands remain on 
the pleasant periphery of the iropits: 
seldom tcx> hot, never too cold, al- 
ways UK) beautiful. It is in their in 
ward pans that they arc being 
shaken. The charming overlords of 
Hawaii’s antiejuated domain have 
for too long been unwilling to catch 
up with the times to relish the pres- 
ent likelihood that the times will 
catch up with them — or to know 
what, in such an event, they can do 
about it. 


☆ 


Uitimated 


^Ann Sheridan was elected by Canadian soldiers as “the girl from 
whom we would most like to have a blood transfusion.” -Cnmnvi 

HThe Cedar Chest Manufacturers of America, who make hope 
chests, declared a “National Fall in Love Week.” —Time 

You, TOO, can help the war effort,” proclaims a national woman’s 
magazine. “Don’t order girdles by telephone!” —Coromt 

H \ NEW balloon globe of the world for street-corner strategists has the 
war areas outlined on a scale of an inch to 800 miles. The balloon can 
be inflated with three or four deep breaths. Completing your study 
or discussion for the moment, you let the air out and return the 

W^rld to your pocket. — WilUam F, McDermort to Coronet 



My Pet Achilles, : _ 

the Amusing Tortoise 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly ^ 
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Wallace Stegner 

I HAVE never been able to explain 
to others my peculiar affection 
for Achilles. People do not usu- 
ally think of reptiles as desirable 
pets. A desert tortoise, half gentle 
bufftK)n, half philosopher, and wholly 
harmless, he lived a ruminative, af- 
fectionate life. 

Achilles was a clean pet; neither 
germ nor flea could find sanctuary on 
his tough rind; he could be flushed 
ofl with I lie garden hose and kept as 
ase})tic as an operating room. I Jc was 
completely indestructible. He wan- 
dered into the street, yes; but when 
he heard the thunder of approaching 
doom he played that he was a trallic 
button, and if anything ran over him 
he shrugged it off. Once he was 
flipped like a tiddlywink into the 
gutter by a truck, but after the 
earth stopped sliaking he just fx>kcd 
his head out and began clawing him- 
self up onto the curb. 

In the house he fitted neatly under 
radiators, where he stayed out of 
sight. He never came begging to the 
table. He didn’t have to be put out- 
side at regular intervals. In all the 
time he lived with me, I never had 
to slide out of bed and feel for slip- 
pers on the cold flcx)r because Achil- 


les hadn’t been taken care of; he took 
care of Kimself. And from November 
until February he simply stayed in a 
closet out of sight and contemplated 
his soul. Whenever 1 opened the 
closet door, there he was, and I had a 
comfortable feeling. 

A tortoise is an interested but not 
inquisitive house guest. He will walk 
solemnly around the borders of the 
rug admiring the colors under his 
nose, elbowing himself along with 
admirable deliberation. If you put a 
book in his path he will hiss and pull 
in his neck and wait to see if the 
b(K)k Wyants to start anything. If it 
doesn’t, he w'lll climb over it and re- 
sume his w\alk. 1 le will not go around 
it. He will not go around anything. 
If the obstacle is too high to crawl 
over, he will till asleep comfortably . 
in front of it. 

I'here are advantages in being 
cold-blooded. You or I would fly 
into a temper and kick the book out 
of the way. Not Achilles. Where our 
hot blood makes us run ourselves to 
death in a few years and makes our 
earthly span a wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, the tortoise takes things 
philosophically^^and his life expect- 
ancy is something over a century. 


Coffy right J943, The Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington 5 /., Boston, Mass. 
(The Atlantic Monthly, Afiril, '43) 
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Insoluble problems put him to sleep. 
Bad weather puts him to sleep. Any 
thing unpleasant puts him to sleep. 
Conversely, anything pleasant brings 
him the pure and undiluted joy that 
only the innocent and very wise can 
know. In his waking months, from 
February to November, Achilles 
lived the life of Riley, and enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

About the end of February, 
Achilles would begin to thump and 
rattle around in the closet. When I 
opened the door he rowed l\Mnsclt 
out, moving ponderously as an alder- 
man. After the long hibernation his 
leathery skin hung in lolds, but w’as 
he lK)there(l by his clownish appear- 
ance.^ Not he. l\isturing and pranc- 
ing, he did push-ups from the ll<Kir 
with sensuous delight. When I picked 
him up to scratch Ins neck or tickle 
him under the arms, he squirmed 
and wriggled with delight, and on 
his face appeared an expression that 
could only be called a leer. 

His principal joy in the spring was 
food. He ate grass like a horse, tear- 
ing off beakfuls with a sidewise 
swinging motion, lifting his wrinkled 
neck and chewing with his eyes full 
of placid peace. In an afternoon he 
could mow ten square feet of grass. 
He drank water like a fussy hen, dip- 
ping his nose and lifting his neck to 
let the water run down, leering 
meanwhile at onlookers. 

He loved raw peas, cabbage and 
string beans, which he ate with regu- 
lar chopping strokes as if his jaws 
worked on springs. Three bites to a 


string bean, no more, no less. Straw- 
berries put him in a frenzy of bliss. I 
shall alwviys cherish the memory of 
Achilles munching strawberries with 
the juice running down his rhythmic 
jaws, his w'hole face beatific. 

For three years wc lived, two 
bachelors, in perfect harmony. And 
then my landlady, visiting one day 
at a friend’s house, discovered an- 
other tortoise “ - a city gigolo whose 
shell was painted blue and gold, with 
a gilt border. She borrowed him, 
thinking Achilles would enjoy a lit- 
tle company, and brought him 
home. She knew not what she did. 

When she set the stranger on 
the rug in front of Achilles, the at- 
mosphere v\'as electric. My tortoise, 
a mousy friar beside this court gal- 
lant, hissed like a steam cock and 
ducked. So did the gilded one. Then 
both lay like two concrete pillboxes, 
immobile and sus[)icious. We watched 
and wailed. After a while the visi- 
tor’s head came out again; he un- 
curled his tail, did a push-up, and 
stood on tiptoe hissing. Achilles 
hissed back. 

I wanted Achilles to annihilate the 
gigolo. I had seen him bounce trucks 
off his back. He was not going to be 
taken over by any town tortoise 
with painted toenails. 

The visiting tortoise weaved side- 
ward and back, still hissing. I looked 
at Achilles and was surprised to see 
that his face was anything but bel- 
ligerent. He wore the same coy leer 
that he wore when I tickled him. 
Then, stepping high, the gilded one 
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waltzed around Achilles, watching 
him all the time. Achilles rotated to 
watch ihe dance. His beaked face 
smiled. 

d'hc truth struck both my land- 
lady and me at the same time. Achil- 
les, I he philosophic bachelor, was a 
lady tortoise- and there was no 
doubt in the woild that she was in 
lo\e. My landlady, her mouth open 
and her face getting red, gave me the 
kind of a look that hangs on the air 
for ten minutes afterward, I’hen she 
hurriedly picked up the painted tor- 
toise and lied. 

Achilles was pitilul. For hours 
after the charmer had gone she wan- 


dered around the rug hissing ques- 
tioningly. She was no longer phi- 
losopher: she was lorn female, and 
acted it. She could not sleep before 
this problem. She explored under 
the radiators, under the sofe. Then, 
returning to the middle of the rug 
where the miracle had happened, she 
lay down waiting for it to happen 
agaiiij I took her out and staked her 
on the lawn, but she wouldn’t eat. 

When I went out two hours 
later the broken string lay on the 
lawn, but Achilles had disappeared. 
Whether she ever found her gilded 
gallant I do not know. Somewhere, 
perhaps, she did. Omnia vincit amor. 




Pixies at Large 

4[A MOTORIST on a lonesome road passed a car stuck in the 
dilch anti stopped to help. He found the car’s diiver carefully 
using some siring to harness a pair of kittens to the front axle. 

“You aren’t trying to pull that car out with those kittens, 
are you?” 

“Why not?” asked the other man in some irritation. “I got 

B whip. ’ — C. I’uriias ami Liurence McKinney in Esquin 

HA MAN wlio had a cello with a single string used to bow on it 
lor liours at a time, always holding his linger in the same place. 
His wife endured this for months. Finally in desperation she 
said, “I have observed that when others play that instrument 
there are four strings, and the players move their fingers about 
continuously.” 

The man stopped for a moment, looked at his wife wisely, 
and told her, “Of course the others have four strings and move 
their fingers about constantly. They arc fcoking for the place. 

r ve found it I” — William Saroyan, Fabtet (Harcouri Brace) 



1022 Government-Owned War Plants 


Cojidcnsccl from 7 'iic United States News 


N tav wau indiistjics, musli- 
roomiiii; on sites that once 
were prairies or barren 
wastes, are changing l.hc industrial 
map ol America. And with changes 
m the map arc coming changes in 
business control - lor the govern' 
ment owns almost all of tliese new 
factones. 'J o date, the go^ eminent 
is committed to in\esl, or lias in- 
vested, $1 4,000, ooojooo for plants in 
ncAv industry. VVi/V rcpraaits about 
a fifth of the total private investment in 
American factories and mines in the 
year and is almost four tunes 

the investment ol pri^'ate inteicsts 
in expanded war plants. 

Governmem -owned projects, for 
example, now' produce more alumi- 
num than all the private companies 
put together. The federal stake in 
the aircraft industry amounts to ten 
times the investment ot private 
companies before the war. These are 
hard industrial facts with which 
postwar planners some day will have 
to wrestle. 

The Defense Plant Corporation is 
the government’s largest investing 
agency. This subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
has built and equipped 1022 plants 
43 states, and is building 457 
more. Its interests run the industrial 
gamut from steel mills to flying 
schools. It ow'ns 395 aircraft facto- 
ries; 70 arms plants; 54 radio and 


h<* povrrnTiirnI iiou Ijuh a tlircfl 
Blako ill Aiiieric-aii iii<liiblrv lo 

alHMit a fiflli of (lie total |iriva(e in- 
vest iiienl ill all faiMories urid iiiiiieH in 
the Unit il States in (lie year l*>39. 
Tliirt is le of llic jiiohI uiomeiiloiis 
(leveloj cntH in our liislory. il cre- 
ates a pn bleiji wliieli, after the war. 
will (lei and an inlorined piihlie 
ofiiiiioii. 

communications eejuipment plants; 
161 machine-tool factories; 42 ship- 
yards and plants making shi[) jtarls; 
57 iron and steel projects; 4^ aluiiii- 
ntim plants; 24 magnesium plants; 
22 plants producing other metals; 6 
synthetic rubber factories; and 4 
plants making butadiene for syn- 
thetic rubber. 

A government 'business partner- 
ship is the dominant feature oJ De- 
fense Plant Corporation operations. 
The agency works like a mammoth 
bank, under the cliairmanship of 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones. 
Most of the plants arc operated by 
private managers, but DPC keeps 
close tab on all projects through its 
stair and maintains a sharp watch for 
profits. The Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion has no intention of rc|X)rting 
losses on its books, and, if a plant’s 
costs of operation exceed sales, DPC’s 
directors want to know why. 

Two types of agreements are made 
to protect the government’s interest 


Copyright 1943, Untied States News Pub. Corp., 2201 M St.^ N.W., Washmgh D. 
( The I United .States News, April g, '4 j) 
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in plant and profit. Lease arrange- 
ments are used most often. The 
Defense Plant Corjx)ration builds 
and equips a new plant, or provides 
new equipment for a plant already 
established, then leases it to private 
management. For the privilege of 
operating the factories and selling 
their output, private companies al- 
icady have paid $100,000,000 into 
the DPC treasury, and earnings are 
just beginning. Rentals usually are 
based upon a perccnlagc of sales, 
and the agency expects a return of 
10 to 20 percent on its investment 
when plants operate at capacity. 

vSometimes, however, DPC hires 
a manager and takes all the earnings 
Itself, 'fhis procedure has been fol- 
lowed on 22 projects, mostly magne- 
sium, aluminum and chemical devel- 
opments. 'Phe Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, for example, hired to manage 
a DPC magnesium plant in Texas, is 
paid one half cent for each pound 
sold; all profits go to DPC. 

Wlicthcr the industrial changes 
wrought by DPC are to he perma- 
nent or temporary is for a postwar 
administration to decide. The De- 
fense Plant Corporation has taken 
care to protect the government’s in- 
vestment while leaving the door 
open, in most instances, for eventual 
purchase after the war by companies 
that now operate them. Defense 
Plant Corporation terms, however, 


offer no bargains. If the manage- 
ments want to own the plants they 
must pay DPC cither cost plus four 
percent interest, after deducting 
rentals, or cost less depreciation; and 
the arrangement which would return 
more to tlic government is the one 
to be followed. 

Officials of DPC also left the door 
open for the government to decide 
the future of aluminum, magnesium 
and synthetic-rubber plants, the 
Texas tin smelter and the new oil 
pipe lines. Operators of these tre- 
mendously expanded industries are 
given no options to purchase, lest 
private monopolies arise. The De- 
fense Plant Corporation thus has piit^ 
the government in a strong position 
to influence industrial policy after 
the war. The dispute after the last 
war over Muscle Shoals, which de- 
veloped finally into the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, could be multi- 
plied a thousandfold this time. 

Suggestions have been made that 
the government take bonds or pre- 
ferred stock in new private corpora- 
tions formed to operate these plants 
after the war. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation set a precedent 
during the depression by buying into 
banks and railroads. In any event, 
the future of war-born industrial re- 
gions appears to rest upon some such 
joint decision by government and 
industry. 




POET OF DEMOCRACY 

By Max East man 


■^r-^VERY GREAT pcoplc lias its 
^ pod. Shakespeare, Goelhc, 

JJ J Pushkin, Dante, Hugo, Li 

Po — tliese names float over their 



countries almost like the national 
flag. In America — there is little 
doubt left now --"it is Walt Whit- 
man who will occupy this unique 
place. A recent anthology gives him 
74 jjages to 27 for Edgar Allan Poe, 
seven for Longfellow, six for Whit- 
tier. 

To me there is drama in this, for 
within my lifetime Walt Whitman 
died in a shabby little house in 
Camden, New Jersey, hardly known 
to the reading public at all and 
where known regarded for the most 
part as a disreputable and rather un- 
clean character. 

Whitman was, in fact, immacu- 
lately clean — so much so that all 
his friends mentioned it. He was, 
moreover, by comparison with most 
poets, a model of Christian virtue. 
He had no vices or bad habits. He 
never swore or smoked or gambled; 
he seldom took a drink. His chief 
dissipation was to ride on Broad- 
way horse cars. 

He W2is born in iGjg near Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, in a small 
gray-shingled cabin, but most of his 
boyhood was passed in Brooklyn, 
where his father built houses. By the 
time he was 20, he had learned the 
printer’s tfadc, taught school and 


...Arc liyiniied llie worlli of the com- 
mon man — aiul America appreeialcb 
ilH great poet today more than ever 
before. 


started a newspaper — writing and 
printing it himself and delivering it 
on horseback. For the next nine 
years he worked in the print shop, 
newsroom or editorial oflice of dif- 
ferent New York and Long Island 
papers. During the last two of these 
years he was editor of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

While working on these papers he 
wrote one or two sentimental verses. 
But until he was 29 the idea never 
occurred to him, and certainly never 
to anybody el.se, that he might be a 
great poet. 

Everybody around town knew 
Walter Whitman, and everybody 
liked him. He was big and strong, 
had a perfect build, and his face and 
head were as fine • as nature ever 
produced. But the one thing he was 
famous for was a magnificently 
casual attitude toward work. Any 
afternoon he didn’t knock off and 
go swimming, it was because he had 
spent the morning riding back and 
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lorth on Fulton Ferry, or up and 
flown Manhattan on the Broadway 
('ar. One of his first employers re- 
innrked that “if the boy came down 
with fever and the ague, he would 
\}C loo lazy to shake,” and that 
reputation grew up with him. 

There is a fog around the ques- 
tion of why Whitman left the Kagle^ 
and you can see his character 
looming pretty clearly through the 
fog. He was a Frcc-Soil Democrat; 
that is, he wanted slavery excluded 
from the new states. The owners of 
the paper wanted the states to decide. 

Less than a month after Whitman 
left the Eagle^ he liad a contract to 
edit the New Orleans Crescent, His 
trip to New Orleans was the divid- 
ing event in his life. It woke the 
emotional and imaginative giant 
slumbering within him. I think 
there are three reasons for this. 

First, the journey over the Alle- 
ghenies and down America’s great 
rivers astounded his eyes. He saw 
spread before him the vastness and 
incredible richness of the young re- 
public. He fell in love with Amer- 
ica. Second, he cast loose a little, in 
the freely languorous French at- 
mosphere of New Orleans, from 
the stern mood of the reformer. 

Most important, he fell in love 
with a girl whom he could not, or 
would not, marry. Nothing is 
known of that love beyond the 
girl’s heart-melting picture pasted 
in one of his notebooks, for Walt’s 
reticence about the whole incident 
was made of Egyptian stone. But 
there is little doubt — in my mind 
at least — that her touch was what 
finally broke open the fountains of 
immortal song that this strange, in- 


Jtihe 

dolent, ardent, majestic and yfet 
callow youth contained. 

Walt came home from New Or- 
leans, like Saul from the road to 
Damascus, a changed and conse- 
crated man. He had seen a vision — 
a vision of the American republic, 
casting off the last shred of the stale 
trappings of feudal Europe and 
leading mankind into a new era of 
fearlessly free and equal, boldly 
scientific and yet richly poetic, 
joyfully expanding physical and 
spiritual life. He came back the 
poet and prophet of that sublime 
event. 

Like Saul he made a slight change 
in his name: he would be what his 
good friends called him — Walt. 
And he made a big change in his* 
apparel. As the poet of democracy 
he peeled off his bow tie, unbut 
toned his shirt to where the under- 
shirt showed, and put on for good 
and all the everyday clothes of the 
ordinary workman or mechanic. 
The change was not quite so arti- 
ficial as it sounds, for he was work- 
ing now as a carpenter for his 
father, and that was the costume in 
which he worked. But it was.deeply 
meaningful to him. 

He believed he was making a 
corresponding change in poetry; 
Instead of turning pretty verses in 
imitation of England’s poets, hc^ 
would say what he had to say* 
straight out, the way American 
workmen do and the Bible docs, and 
let the words sing their own song. 

It was not his way of singing, 
however, that made Walt Whitman 
great. The neatness lay in the 
things he sang. A Song of Myself — 
a declaration of the divine and 
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sovereign ipiportance of the indi- 
vidual man, not to be found else- 
where in literature. A Song of 
Sympathy — a larger giving of the 
self than had ever been sung before. 
A song of religion transcending the 
church; of democracy transcending 
the boundaries of nations; of love 
breaking free from the prison of si- 
lence in which a false shame and a 
false, puritanical piety had confined 
it. 

It was this last song that gained 
Whitman an unsavory reputation. 
In these days when any college girl 
can buv books on married ‘love at 
the nearest drugstore, Walt’s fa- 
mous frankness about sex .seems al- 
most shy and amateurish. It was in 
fact prophetic. His was the first 
book in the world, outside the medi- 
cal library, to speak of sex relations 
candidly and yet without comic or 
erotic emotion. He spoke with in- 
tensely reverent emotion — a sense 
of the sacredness of all being, every 
least atom, and of him.self as part 
of it. This new serious candor was 
one of the most momentous changes 
in the history of human culture. 

Walt worked six years on his 
exalted book of verse, jotting down 
the lines on ferryboats, along the 
wharves, on buses, or lying on the 
lonely beach at Coney Island. He 
brought them home to the house on 
Myrtle Avenue, and worked them 
up on a pine table in a little upstairs 
room with a single Y^indow, a nar- 
row bed and a washstand. To 
signify democracy and the sacred 
worth of small and simple things, he 
called his book Leaves of Grass. 

When Walt spoke of himself in 
the book, he spoke for the everyday 


working American. He made some 
prodigiously in.solent claims for 
himself, but what he was trying to 
say was: “This is the way the 
American common man should 
talk. This is how he should stand.’* 

And I or you, pfx:ketlcss of a dime, may 
purchase the pick of the eartii, 

And to glance with an eye, or show a 
bean in its pod, confounds the learn- 
ing of all limes, 

And there is no trade or employment 
but the young man following it may 
become a heto, 

And there is no object .so soft but it 
make.s a hub for the wheel’d 
universe, 

And I say to any man or woman, Let 
your soul stand cool and composed 
before a million universes. 

Walt printed 800 copies of his 
book in a little print shop, seeing 
them through the press himself. 
Then he inserted an ad in the New 
York Iribime^ sent review copies to 
critics and editors, and gift copies 
to a number of eminent Americans. 
To the bookstores in New York and 
Brooklyn he peddled them himself 
in a big canvas bag. 

Not a copy, .so far as history 
records, was .sold. A friend on the 
Tribune wrote a mildly favorable 
hack review. The rest of the critics 
either ignored him or burned him 
up: 

“A heterogeneous mass of bom- 
bast, vulgarity and nonsense.” . . . 
“He is as unacquainted with art 
as a hog with mathematics.” . . . 
“We can conceive of no better re- 
ward than the lash.” 

The verdict of the eminent Amer- 
icans was little better. Wendell 
Phillips remarked that he found all 
kinds of leaves there except the fig. 
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John Greenicaf Whittier threw the 
book out of the window. 

Such was America’s reception of 
her national poet. And then out of 
ihe clear sky, out of New England’s 
icy silence, came a letter — a letter 
that is almost as famous now as the 
poems: 

“Dear sir, 1 am not blind to the 
wonderful worth of Leaves of Grass. 
1 find it I he most extraordinary 
piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet conlribuled. I 
greet you at the beginning of a 
great career.'’ It was signed with 
the one pre-eminent name of those 
limes - Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Walt never doubted his own 
grcalne.ss from that day on. But his 
rise to the heights of fame was 
slower than an ocean tide. The 
average American for whom he 
sang [)referred the jingly tinkle of 
Poe’s The Bells or 7 he Raven to Wait’s 
full-throated song. 

The Civil War slowed Walt 
Whitman's climb to glory. Walt 
was no .soldier. He had a mother's 
gift lor sympathy. As he moved 
through the world, he loved it all, 
the good and the bad, instinctively. 
It is hard for those with a genius for 
love to take sides in a fight. More- 
over Walt had dedicated himself to 
be the poet of the whole nation. 

He solved the conflict in his 
heart in a way that has given him 
a place in the history not only of 
poetry but of love. He moved to 
Washington, where the great mili- 
tary hospitals were, abandoned his 
writing, and gav^e himself to the 
task of tending the wounded sol- 
diers. Earning a meager livelihood 
in a paymaster’s office, living in a 


small top-floor room, he visited the 
hospitals each day from noon till 
four o’clock and again from six to 
nine. He carried a big bag full of 
gifts for the soldiers — tobacco, 
paper and envelopes, oranges, gin- 
gersnaps. But his greatest gift to 
them was a mother’s tenderness in 
the robust and powerful figure of 
a man. 

Before each visit he walked a 
while in the sun and wind, or 
under the stars. He drank only 
water and milk, avoided ‘Tats and 
late suppers,” in order to assure 
himself of a “pure, perfect, sweet, 
clean-blooded robust body,” through 
which the healing powers of nature 
could flow to the suffering soldiers. 

He was not obeying the dictated 
of any creed or faith. He was fol- 
lowing the inmost impulse of his 
own nature, which he believed to be 
prophetic of what the world, when 
democracy fully unfolds itself, is 
destined to become. 

Walt gave his prodigious health 
in that service. He was himself like 
a wounded soldier when the war was 
clone. He was at home in Brooklyn 
with his mother, recuperating a 
.second time from “hospital ma- 
laria,” when the news came of 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

It was spring and the lilacs were 
in bloom in the yard of the little 
house where they lived. Brooklyn 
in those days was little more than 
a rural village, and he did not have 
to walk far to hear a hermit thrush 
singing as the evening star peered 
out in the twilight. He composed 
his noblest poem there, twining the 
lilac, the star, the song of the bird 
and his grief into as sublime a trib- 
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iite to a hero — and to life and 
death — as has ever been spoken. 
Swinburne described his poem When 
Lilacs Last in the Door-Tar d Bloomed 
as “the most sweet and sonorous 
nocturne ever chanted in the church 
of the world.” More perhaps than 
any of his other works, this sublime 
requiem has given Walt Whitman 
by gradual universal consent the 
name of America's poet. 

After the war Walt got a clerical 
job in the Indian Bureau. He was 
working on a new edition of Leaves 
of Grass, and kept the scribbled 
proof sheets in his desk. Secretary of 
the Interior Harlan, a preacher- 
politician from Iowa City, got an 
itch of curiosity one night and 
sneaked in and took a look at the 
book. It gav^e him a terrible shock 
there in the lamplight, and he won 
himself a place in history as a 
snooping prude by firing his im- 
mortal employe. Walt’s Irish friend 
William O’Connor wrote a sizzling 
pamphlet about the incident, under 
the title of The Good Gray Poet, giving 
Whitman an inadequate sobriquet 
that has clung to him ever since. 

In 1873 Walt’s glorious physique 
gave out. He woke up one night and 
found he could not move his left 
arm or leg. He went calmly to 
sleep again and the next day 
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waited quietly for his friends to 
come. Throughout the 20 years of 
decline and increasing confinement 
that followed, he never lost that 
calm. He never lost his patient, 
friendly humor. He met the in- 
evitable narrowing of his selfhood 
with a fortitude equal to the arro- 
gance with wliich he had announced 
its expansion. 

Friends and admirers, a tiny but 
increasing company, sent funds to 
help him. He followed the slowly 
growing fame of his book with 
anxious joy, as a mother follows the 
career of her well-trained child. 
Tributes came, once in a while — 
and visits — from those eminent 
enough to encourage his belief that 
his book would live. 

Wall would have been proudly 
delighted — and yet also, in his still 
depths, unsurprised — to know that 
50 years after his death a British 
prime minister, reporting a great 
military victory to the House of 
Commons, would quote, like a text 
from the Bible, his noble admoni- 
tion: 

“Now understand me well — It 
is provided in the essence of things 
that from any fruition of success, no 
matter what, shall come forth 
something to make a greater strug- 
gle necessary.” 


teminine 




Newark, N. }., Mrs. Belle Bearison lost a purse con- 
taining $25, got it back with only $17, plus a note from the 
anonymous finder explaining that she herself had once lost a 
puf'se with $8 in it. — Tim# 
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Reprinted from The American Magazine 
Mary Martm 


I SUPPOSE it’s not very 
original to say that 
Hollywood is a funny 
place. But here’s what I 
mean : 

A few years ago I was an 
unknown struggling for a 
break in the movies, sing- 
ing in an obscure Holly- 
wood night spot. 'J he place was dim 
and smoky, hardly fashionable. Not 
many celcbriiics came to hear me. 
But one night, around closing time, 
in walked a man whose face I recog- 
nized at once. 

I was singing a song called “Shoe 
Shine Boy. “ When I finished, he asked 
me to sing it again, I did. And again. 
When he had finally heard enough it 
was three o’clock in the morning. I 
was tired but thrilled. He was a 
movie star. Maybe — well — you 
never could tell. 

He thanked me and left. And, as 
usual, nothing happened. Soon after- 
ward I left Hollywood. 

I eventually got my movie break 
3000 miles away from a studio, sing- 
ing “My Heart Belongs to Daddy” 
on a Broadway stage. I returned in tri- 
umph with a contract, and recently 
found myself working at Paramount 
with that same night owl I’d enter- 


tained once back in my 
hungry days. 1 recognized 
him, of course, buthedidn’t 
know me from Eve. 

One day between scenes 
I spied a piano on the set, 
and a naughty impulse 
seized me. 1 sat down and 
broke into that old tune, 
“Shoe Shine Boy.” Out of the corner 
of my eye I saw my co-star look up 
from his newspaper. 

“Hey, Mary,” he yelled, “play 
something else, will you?” 

“What’s wrong with that one?” I 
asked. 

“It brings back a sad memory,” he 
laughed. “1 stayed up half the night 
once listening to a beautiful girl war- 
ble that song. 1 went back the^next 
night to tell her I’d arranged a screen 
test for her. She’d left, and nobody 
knew where she’d gone.” 

Then it was my turn to be star- 
tled. “The reason she left,” I said, 
“was that her mother made her quit 
the next day. Said it wasn’t respec- 
table for a girl to stay up till 3 a.m. 
— even to sing for Bing Crosby.” 

“How come you know all this?” 

“That’s easy,” I told Bing. “I was 
the girl who^did the singing in that 
Hollywood night spot.” 
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Bringing the JV^ar to the Training Camps 

Conden3ecl from The American Legion Magazine 
Don Wharton 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS no longer 

r\ will go into battle com' 
JL ^ pletcly green. Before facing 
the enemy every man will undergo 
battle experiences as realistic as can 
be devised. 

In our training camps today, for 
example, soldiers crawl loo yards 
under machine-gun fire — live .30- 
caliber bullets which clear the ground 
by only 36 inches. The men snake 
their way across ditches and over 
gentle rises which sometimes bring 
them up to within 18 inches of the 
deadly spray. Suddenly there is a 
blast — TNT exploding in a shell 
hole a few yards away. The soldiers 
arc shaken up, showered with dirt 
and mud, while the machine guns 
keep pouring fire over their heads. 

Then they come to barbed wire 
only six inches off the ground. They 
twist * over onto their backs and 
shoulder under the strands. They are 
now so close to the belching machine- 
gun muzzles that they can feel their 
blazing heat. 

Even if a soldier freezes from fear 
somewhere along that endless 100 
yards, the guns don’t stop firing. 
Some frightened men have spent 
two hours negotiating the distance,. 


which calmer ones cover in six min- 
utes. Hours or minutes, if the soldier 
gets jittery and rises up he’s dead. 

This “infiltration course” is part 
ot an army wide plan to inoculate 
soldiers against the shocks of battle. 
For years army officers wanted such 
training, but were stymied by fear 
of public opinion. Now, facing grim 
realities, every soldier is being sub- 
jected to the sights, sounds and other 
sensations of combat. The basic idea 
is to risk a few casualties and thereby 
save thousands of American lives. 
Recently at Fort Bragg, N. C., a 
paratrooper going through the wire 
under machine-gun fire was hit in 
the thigh by a ricocheting bullet. He 
let out an unearthly yell, but his 
whole platoon - - because of their 
training — hugged the ground closer 
instead of jumping up in panic. That 
one minor wound may on some for- 
eign field save 10 percent of that 
platoon. 

Troops now maneuver in woods 
and fields while real artillery shells 
whistle overhead toward “enemy” 
positions. They dig trenches, lie in 
them while tanks roar across, and 
then bob up to throw “sticky” gre- 
nades and Molotov cocktails at the 
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tanks. They are dived at by planes 
that spray them with tear gas. 

The soldiers race through tough 
blitz courses, swing across creeks on 
ropes while TNT explodes beneath 
them, fire at surprise targets which 
bob up close by — fire real ammuni- 
tion, not blanks. They learn first- 
hand about booby traps. 1 saw one 
infantryman explode four in less 
than a minute of clumsiness. Where 
soldiers two years ago complained 
of maneuvers with dummy guns, 
trainees now stalk snipers in deep 
forests while trained marksmen send 
bullets crashing near them. 

F.very camp now practices street 
fighting in “enemy” villages. At Fort 
Bcnning, Georgia, the “German” 
village, complete with stores, houses, 
a school and even a mayor’s home, 
stretches for a quarter of a mile 
along two avenues connected by side 
streets. Infantry officer candidates 
try to take the village from com- 
rades stationed in key buildings. The 
attack is synchronized with machine- 
gun fire that sweeps through the 
streets. While squads are taking one 
group of buildings the machine gun 
keeps the enemy down. Then an offi- 
cer candidate signals, the machine- 
gun fire lifts, and the men rush the 
buildings across the street. This is 
grim business — a missed signal 
would mean half a squad wiped out, 
Whfen the paratroops being trained 
in North Carolina tackle their 
dummy village, they jump from 
planes, collect their machine guns, 
mortars and ammunition, move for 


ten miles on a compass course through 
swamps, TNT and barbed wire, crawl 
under machine-gun fire, and then 
carry out their assault with live 
ammunition. 

The paratroops are incredibly 
tough. To get through “enemy” 
barbed wire they crawl up close, with 
dynamite exploding all around them, 
and then two paratroopers spring up, 
run crouching forward, and slam- 
bang with all their weight into two 
posts that hold the wire. A split sec- 
ond behind this pair come two more 
paratroopers who throw themselves, 
hands across faces, onto the wire it- 
self — between the tottering posts. 
Other paratroopers then use these 
men’s backs as steppingstoncs. 

Here and there ingenious officers 
are working on the sights and smells 
of battle. Chemists have developed 
battlefield odors which will be added 
to the village fighting exercises. 
Properly used, these odors will re- 
duce the soldier’s shock on first en- 
countering the smell of decaying 
flesh. Considerable work is going intO^ 
developing dummies which resemble 
men with horrible wounds. One divi- 
sion commander is getting a blood- 
like paint which he will have indi- 
viduals burst inside their shirts while 
advancing under fire. 

A parachute officer in Alabama 
visited a slaughterhouse, bought a 
supply of hogs’ guts, and spread 
them on barbed wire. Without tip- 
ping off his men he had them craw 
under that ^ire. Another parachute' 
officer, at Fort Bragg, purchased a 
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I couple of dead mules — only two 
i days dead — for his men to practice 
I bayoneting. Others have tried bay- 
‘ oneting animal skins filled with a 
reddish liquid resembling blood. 

At least one American division has 
developed a chamber of horrors for 
the training of staff officers. Assem- 
bling in a woods at nighi, the officers 
crawl into slit trenches to work out a 
command problem. While working 
they are harassed by rifle fire, dem- 
olitions, the roar of nearby motors, 
horrible stenches, the agonized cry 
of a wounded man, flashes of vari- 
colored lights, and a wind which 
drives sand into their faces. When 
one of the staff reaches for a tele- 
phone he finds it sticky — coated 
with a slimy red substance. Flash- 
lights reveal a dead man — made 
froma clothing-store dummy — with 
a bloody face and a sickening shell- 
torn stomach. 

Grim as such experiences are, vet- 
erans back from the various fronts 
stress the importance of this condi- 
tioning. They tell of soldiers who 
were killed because they had not 
had experience in crawling under 
machine-gun fire. A paratroop officer 
who saw action in Tunisia told me 
that troops sometimes did not move 
£3rward aggressively at first, because 
of the overwhelming shock of the 
strange sights and sounds of actual 
battle. Once he saw a group of Ameri- 
can ammunition carriers shocked into 
inactivity simply by the tremendous 


noise of real fighting. Instead of get- 
ting the ammunition forward to a 
machine gun these men were hud- 
dled together, hugging the ground, 
shaking — pitifully unaware that 
their route was protected by a hill. 

Such combat experiences show the 
value of the army’s new battle in- 
oculation courses. This rough and 
tough conditioning process neces- 
sarily means casualties, just as you 
have casualties among men learning 
to fly or to drive army trucks. But 
of the thousands who have gone 
through the machine-gun crawling 
course, I am told that only a handful 
have been wounded and but two 
killed. Three men were drowned on 
one battle course so tough none but 
veterans are ever put through it. 
Once in a great while a man will get 
powder burns from dynamite. Re- 
cently one paratrooper, tired out in 
the digging phase, dropped oft' to 
sleep and didn’t waken when his out- 
fit moved on. He was still sleeping 
when shells began landing in his 
vicinity, but he got out unhit, ran 
smack into his division commander, 
and had his moment of glory telling 
the general all about life under shell- 
fire. 

After talking with scores of officers 
and men, I have yet to find one who 
objected to the new realistic battle 
training. Their general attitude is 
simple: the tougher it gets the more 
chance they have of surviving the 
real thing. 
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Condensed from Vogue 
Allene Tulmey 



T here is a communicable greatness about Madame Chiang, a 
tight-rope tension, a living control. Standing beside ripened 
politicians on platforms, she looks like a steel sword, thinned, 
beautiful, purposeful. Her phrases are always exact, her speeches have 
a disciplined cleanness. Her mind sees the target, figures the attack, 
and dives. When she is not ready to attack, but is attacked, she wards 
ofl pursuit with proverb and charm, using her beauty for delay. 

When she spoke at Madison Square Ciarden, New York, she cut . 
through a sumptuous display of tired adjectives by a team of nine 
Governors to say: “T here must be no bitterness in the reconstructed 
world.” She said: “No matter what wc have undergone and suflered, 
we must try to forgive those who injured us and remember only 
the lesson gained thereby.” 

When she spoke, with her own Iieartbreaking emotion, at Wellesley 
College, she spoke on what she, best of all women, knew — the 
necessity for world cooperation, the responsibility of the educated 
women. She said: “First comes cooperation . . . Second, the spirit 
of humility . . . Last but not least ranks probity in thought and 
action. It is transcendent thinking, and the translating of these 
thoughts into deeds worthy of the name of human progress, which 
diflerentiates men from beasts.” 

When she spoke to Congress, she made a speech of which the nut 
was simply: Japan is our first concern. “Let us not forget that Japan 
in her occupied areas today has greater resources at her command than 
Germany. Let us not forget that the longer Japan is left in undisputed 
possession of these resources, the stronger she must become. Each 
passing day takes more toll in lives of both Americans and Chinese.’* 
So deep ran the heroine worship, so important was her mission, so 
stirring was her appeal, both intellectually and as a woman, that there 
were moments when it was necessary to remincf'Americans of her war 
program. Direct, crisp-minded, she said, “Push the enemy into the sea.” 

Copyright tg4j. The CondS Nast Publications^ Inc.^ Grecnu/ich, Conn. 
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Condensed from The United States News 

Madame Chiang Kai-she\ 


M y mother lived very close to 
God, and her example has 
-influenced me greatly in 
recent years. When we asked her 
advice about anything, she would 
say, “I must ask God first.” And wc 
could not hurry her. Asking God 
was not a matter of spending five 
minutes to ask Him to bless her child 
and grant the request. It meant wait- 
ing upon God until she felt His 
leading. Whenever Mother prayed and 
trusted God for her decision, the un- 
dertaking invariably turned out well. 

By nature I am not a religious 
person, at least in the common ac- 
ceptance of that term. I am practical- 
minded and somewhat skeptical. I 
used to think Faith, Belief, Immor- 
tality were more or less imaginary. 
I believed in the world seen, not the 
world unseen. I could not accept 
things just because they had always 
been accepted. In other words, a 
religion good enough for my fathers 
did not nece^rily appeal to me. 

During my childhood I always 
had to go to church and I hated the 
long sermons. I do not yet believe in 
predigested religion in sugar-coated 
doses. But today I feel that this 
churchgoing habit established some- 
thing, a kind of stability, for which I 
am grateful to my parents. 
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As long as Mother lived I had a 
feeling that whatever I tlid, or failed to 
do, Mother would pray me through. 
Though she insisted that she was not 
her children’s intercessor, that wc 
must pray ourselves, yet I knew 
that many of her long hours of 
prayer were spent interceding for us. 

One day I was talking with Mother 
about the imminent Japanese men- 
ace, and I suddenly cried out: 

“Mother, you’re so powerful in 
prayer, why don’t you pray that 
God will annihilate Japan — by an 
earthquake or some thing. 

Looking at me gravely, she said: 
“When you pray, or expect me to. 
pray, don’t insult God’s intelligence 
by asking Him to do something which 
would be unworthy even of you, a 
mortal!” 

That made a deep impression on 
me. And today I can pray for the 
Japanese people, knowing that there 
must be many who suffer because of 
what their country is doing to China. 

During these years of my married 
life, I have gone through three phases 
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as related to my religion. First, there 
was a tremendous enthusiasm and 
patriotism — a passionate desire to 
do something for my country. With 
my husband, I would work cease- 
lessly to unite China and make her 
strong. I had the best of intentions. 
But something was lacking. There 
was no staying power, I was depend- 
ing on self. 

Then came the second phase, be- 
ginning with the Japanese invasion. 
I saw the Japanese overrun our rich- 
est provinces, I saw our people die 
from enemy action and flood and 
famine. And I saw the death of my 
saintly mother. All these things have 
made me realize my own inadequacy. 
More than that, all human insuffi- 
ciency. To try to do anything for the 
country seemed like trying to put 
out a great conflagration with a cup 
of water. I was plunged into spiritual 
despair, bleakness, desolation. 

Then I realized that spiritually I 
was failing my husband. My mother’s 
influence on the General had been 
tremendous. His own mother was a 
devout Buddhist. It was my mother’s 
influence and personal example that 
led him to become a Christian. 

Too honest to profess faith just to 
win her consent to our marriage, he 
had promised my mother that he 
would study Christianity and read 
the Bible. And I suddenly realized 
that he was sticking to his promise, 
even after she was gone, but losing 
because there were so many things 
he did not understand. 

I began to see that what I was 
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doing to help, for the sake of the 
country, was only a substitute for 
what he needed. I was letting him 
head toward a mirage when I knew of 
the oasis. Understanding that, and 
feeling my human inadequacy, I was 
driven back to my mother’s God. I 
knew there was a power greater than 
myself. I knew God was there. But 
Mother was no longer there to do 
my interceding for me. It was up to 
me to help the General spiritually, 
and in helping him I grew spiritual- 
ly, myself. 

I had formerly prayed that God 
would do this or that. Now I prayed 
only that God would make His will 
known to me. TTius I entered into 
the third period, where I wanted to 
do not my will but God’s. And de- 
spair and despondency are not mine 
today. 

Life is really simple, and yet how 
confused we make it. In old Chinese 
art, there is just one outstanding ob- 
ject, perhaps a flower, on a scroll. 
Everything else in the picture is 
subordinate to that one bea'utiful 
thing. 

An integrated life is like that. 
That one flower, as I see it now, is 
the will of God. But to know His 
will, and do it, calls for absolute sin- 
cerity, absolute honesty with one’s 
self, and it means using one’s mind 
to the best of one’s ability. 

Prayer is more than meditation. 
In meditation the source of strength 
is one’s self. But when one prays he 
goes to a source of strength greater 
than his own. 
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I CONFESS MY FAITH 


I am often bewildered; I question 
I and doubt my own judgments. Then 
I seek guidance; in prayer, God en- 
lightens my understanding, and 
when I am sure, I go ahead, leaving 
the results with Him. 

It is something like this: I go 
walking, and the hills loom above 
me, range upon range, one against 
the other. I cannot tell where one 
begins and another leaves off. But 
when I talk with God He lifts me 
up where I can see clearly, where ev- 
erything has a distinct contour, 

1 do not think it possible to make 
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this understandable to one who 
has not tried it. What I do want to 
make clear is that whether we try to 
get guidance or not, it’s there, avail- 
able to each of us. But only by prac- 
ticing the presence of God, by daily 
communion with Him, can one learn 
how to use this source of strength. 
One cannot expect to be conscious of 
God’s presence when one has only a 
bowing acquaintance with Him. 

* With me religion is a very simple 
thing. It means to try with all my 
heart and soul and strength and mind 
to do the will of God. 


* 

Random Harvest 

^ Crossing the Iowa prairie by train one July day many years ago, 
I was enchanted by the gorgeous masses of hollyhocks that lined the 
right-of-way. A brakeman explained that a traveler had scattered the 
seed for 200 miles along the tracks. These glowing spires were the 
result. Ever since, I’ve been a disciple of Johnny Applesced. Usually 
the pockets of my coat have a handful of nuts or fruit-pits and an 
envelope or two of perennial flower seeds. Most of them are gath- 
ered on walks in autumn, as casually as they arc planted. Now I 
have patches of beach-plum and pitch pine along the New England 
shore and sea-grapes in Florida and peaches and creamy- bellied 
yucca almost anywhere. It’s a lot of fun, as anyone who tries it will 
learn. — Louis Baoigan 


^ California redwood trees may one day be a common sight across 
the nation because of the hobby of a San Francisco businessman. 
Clarence F. Pratt has sent seedlings to practically every state, and 
they are thriving. He digs the seedlings himself on week-ends, keeps 
them planted in tins in a little nursery, and takes batches of them 
with him to distribute on business trips. Upon request, he mails seed- 
lings at his own expense to anyone who will plant and care for them. His 
only stipulation is that they be given plenty of room, because in 5000 

years each might be 50 fett or more across! — The Christian Science Monitor 
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The IV orlTs Biggest Negro Business 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Archibald Rutledge 


n NYHODY in Durham, North Car- 
P\ olina, can point out to you 
the six'Story building which 
houses I he $60,000,000 North Caro- 
lina Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, largest business enterprise in the 
world operated by and for Negroes. 
lUit 44 years ago, w’hen the company 
was fotinded bv John Merrick (bar- 
her), Dr. A. M. Moore (physician), 
and Charles C. Spaulding ($io-a- 
inonth dishwasher in a small hotel), 
the only visible sign of the company 
was three high, stiff white collars. 

Spaulding, now 68, president and 
gtiiding spirit of the company, re- 
calls October 28, 1898, w'ith a twin- 
kle in his eye. “When we started this 
company we had no money, no 
knowledge. We had only those coL 
lars — the highest, most respectable- 
looking wLitc collars wc could find.” 

In the beginning, the company 
was so small that the state insurance 
commissioners probably did not even 
know of its existence until it had es- 
tablished itself on a sound footing. 
But that required years of struggle. 
The first policyholder was insured 
for $40, and the company had no 
assets except his initial premium of 
65 cents. When he died suddenly not 


long affer he had been insured, the 
directors called a hasty meeting in 
Mci rick’s barbershop to pay this 
first claim out of their own pockets. 
When Spaulding, the company’s 
only field agent, went on a trip he 
was often delayed in getting home 
until he could collect enough pre- 
miums to pay his traveling expenses., 

The company, however, had an 
important tangible asset in the per- 
son of old Washington Duke, the 
tobacco tycoon who built up one of 
America’s great fortunes. Duke used 
to come into Merrick’s barbershop 
every morning to get shaved. When 
Merrick had the financier “down and 
lathered” he would propound the 
business questions that the three di- 
rectors of the insurance company 
found difficult to handle. Duke, blow- 
ing the suds aside, would advise his 
Negro friend, and the advice was al- 
ways followed. If Washington Duke 
were living today he could be very 
proud of having encouraged those 
daring Negroes, who have now 
achieved the most signal business 
success in the history of their race. 

When the company was started no 
existing firm would bond Negroes; 
and under the law, all insurance offi- 
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cers and agents must be bonded. The 
officers of the Mutual formed their 
owji bonding company. In that day 
no banks would finance Negro bus- 
iness, no fire-insurance companies 
would insure Negro property. 
Spaulding and his fellow officers 
founded their own. Toefay the Mu- 
uial has the public commendation of 
both the state insurance commissioner 
and the state commissioner of banks. 

The bank is on the ground floor of 
the company’s building in Durham. 
The second floor is occupied‘''by a 
complete modern clinic headed by a 
graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School. Only a lew other insurance 
companies, such as the Metropolitan, 
have such a service. I'he building 
also contains a research library, de- 
voted to the Negro in general, as 
well as to the business of insurance; a 
complete printing establishment; and 
a model cafeteria, where the whole 
staff — 1 12 persons, all Negroes — 
can get first-class meals at cost. 

The company now has 700 agents, 
and 375,000 outstanding policies 
averaging J632 apiece. It holds 
$1,000,000 worth of government se- 
curities. Since its organization it 
has paid policyholders more than 
$20,000,000, and insurance now in 
force is in excess of $60,000,000. 

In studying the North Carolina 
Mutual Life, I became" more and 
more aware that its business aspects 
are subordinated to a consideration 
of the economic salvation of the 
Negro race, 

“What the* Negro today needs 


most,” Spaulding says, “is people he 
can trust to advise him on how to 
save his money. Do you see that big 
bank over there?” He pointed out of 
his office window. “That is a white 
bank, and every one of the 150 Ne^^ 
gro employes of the city of Durham 
used to cash his check there and 
spend his money right away. Ihe 
Negro does not yet quite understand 
the responsibility of fre^'dom. He 
knows he is free to spend his dollar; 
what we try to teach him is that he 
is likewise free to save it. 

“1 went to my white friends in 
that bank and said, ‘Let me take 
over those city employe accounts.’ 
They did, and our personnel officer 
persuaded the Negroes to save sys- 
tematically and invest their money 
in government bonds. Some 50 or 
60 are now buying their own homes.” 

The company publishes and dis- 
tributes many booklets designed to 
teach the Negro health and econom- 
ics. It also encourages Negro educa- 
tion in general. Its own officers, office 
force and field agents are college or 
high school graduates. Spaulding 
himself sent many members of his 
present staff to school and college. 

Charles Spaulding was Ixirn and 
raised on a small farm, and he retains 
the* winning simplicity and direct- 
ness of the farm boy. He is quick in 
all his physical movements, and his 
thought processes are even quicker. 
After I had talked with him ten min- 
utes I realized that I was conversing 
with as authentic and fine a person 
as you are likely to find in America. 
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The editor of a leading North Caro- 
lina newspaper once told me, “Charlie 
Spaulding is one of the most truly 
valuable men we have in the state.” 
But his recognition is not limited to 
his own state; He is a member of the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, he has received the Harmon 
Award for outstanding service to his 
race, he has been elected a member 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and he is the recipient of 
many honorary degrees. 

Asked whether he was satisfied 
with what Negroes have accom- 
plished, Spaulding said, “We have 
cc^me a long way, but we have a long 
way to go. Here in my South, my 
people have achieved self-confidence, 
and in so doing have won respect. 
We are developing a race pride. Why 
shouldn’t we? Never before has a race 
of subjected people made the prog- 
ress American Negroes have made 
in the 75 years since they were slaves. 
We have had help; yes, lots of it. Wc 
still need help, and we need sym- 
pathy and understanding more. But 
in the end the Negro’s salvation is in 
his own hands, and I thank God I 
have lived to see the day that he 
recognizes it.” 

I asked about the Negro’s rela- 
tive chances. North or South. With 
some emotion Spaulding answered, 
“There are more disillusioned souls 
in Harlem than there are in the 
whole South. Many of them went 
there as farm boys and girls, because 
of the lure of the city. For the most 


part their best chance would have 
been here in the South. Booker Wash- 
ington said to us, ‘Let down your 
buckets where you are.’ ” 

I was eager also to discover what 
ideas this Negro leader had on the 
question of racial equality. 

“Equality,” he replied, “is a thing 
that should not be demanded, be- 
cause it cannot be granted. It has to 
be earned. No utopian dreamer can 
achieve it for another man. You 
can’t drink from the spring high up 
on the mountain unless you climb 
for the water. If the Negro wants 
equality — except of opportunity — 
he must pay for it, and the unalterable 
price is character and achievemenL 
“For a long time, possibly forever, 
there will be two distinct races in 
America, and instead of insisting on 
the forced recognition of so-called 
equality I give my time to bringing 
up the level of my own people. They 
can, by attainment, without being 
like white people, still be Americans 
of whom this country can be proud. 
The fact that our races are segregated . 
docs not prevent the Negro from ris- 
ing. It is idle and foolish to talk 
about granting equality, except equal- 
ity of opportunity y 
Ahead of my host, I was walking 
toward the elevator. He paused to 
greet one of his employes. I barely 
overheard him say; “You are doing 
fine. God bless you.” 

I think I overheard what might be 
the almigh^ solvent for human re- 
lations — affection. 



4 A tiiscu8»ioiial springboard. Go to it! 


IlMraci from an article by 

E. B. White 
in Harper’s Magazine 

another Stale comes a lei' honal, and military paths. This 

j ter from a teacher, enclosing a sounds reasonable cnougli, and maybe 

pamphlet about the High School it is. As for me, 1 can't help thinking 

Victory Corps which the Federal it is a highly dubious course, even in 

Security Agency of the U. S. Office the present state ol aflairs. I’hc ques- 

ol Education is promoting in the tion obviously is this: at precisely 

liigh schools of the land. This pain- whai moment in a youngster’s life 

})lilel, for all its honest pur|X)sc, shall we summon the drillmastcr and 

chilled my corrcs|X)ndent zo the thcfcchnicianlolakcovcr^Shallwc 

bone, and it does me too. The Corps do it well in advance of the great 
IS designed to prepare high school day, or shall we hold off till the last 
children for their place in the war possible moment, in the meantime 
before they have left school. Fhey hanging tight to the teachers ol 
are to be given a sort of pre-flight history, English, ptiilosophy, Ian- 
training. They will be made phy.si- gnage, art? Fhe OHice of Education 
cally fit, will wear a uniform, and has made its answer. It says “start 
will be taught “the habit of immedi- now,’’ and perhaps that is the wise 
ate and unc|uestioned obedience to course. But I am the parent ol a boy 
proper authority” (whatever that about to enter high school and to me 
is). The pamphlet is full of insignia, the V ictory Corps pamphlet is a dis- 
espnt de corps, and organizational mal and forbidding prospectus. I 
charts — rectangles connected by think there is a considerable tempta- 
straight lines, illustrating those subtle tion in any war to become so absorbed 
dependencies so pleasing to the bu- in its military urgencies as to forget 
reaucratic heart. It also contains a the broad strategy of life itself. I 
cutout pattern showing how to make should feel more confident about the 
the Victory Corps cap, like a page general program of whipping the 
out of the Modem Priscilla. Member- Axis if I felt sure that the high schools 
ship in the Corps is voluntary, but of America were sticking to their 
somehow the word “Victory” leaves guns right up to the last minute, 
a boy or girl little choice in the mat' The winning of the war is a more 
ter, I should think. complex thing than the clinching 

In essence the plan put forward is of a military victory. If we prepare 
to prepare youth for war production children at an early age for nothing 
by changing his normal studies and but military triumph, direct their 
diverting hifti into technical, voca- gaze steadily toward the infamous 
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enemy, and indoctrinate them with 
liat red for opposing peoples, we shall 
endanger our own position. The best 
pre-flight training is a view of the 
whole sky, not a close-up of an in- 
slrument panel. 

War itself is a Nazifying process. 
Whether we like it or not we arc 
hound to lose certain ground. A war 
program compels us to adopt, in 
modilied form, the tactics which wc 
despise — control of manpower, con- 
irol of ideas, mass action for a com- 
mon goal, the relinquishing of indi- 
\idualism. But to go farther and 
convert our intermediary schools 
into induction centers for the armed 
forces may turn out to be the shoit 
view rather than the long one. If, 
when this war is at last ended, wc 
have millions of youngsters who arc 
possessed of the physic] ues of gods 
and the technical skills and altitudes 
of mechanics, wc shall be in bad 
shape to start the long road back. 
The brave new world will be neither 
brave nor new if it is measured in 
super-highw'ays and dedicated to the 
ideal of flying and motoring — 
which seems to be the prevalent con- 
cept. 

High-school children in uniform are 
somehow a symbol of defeat, not vic- 
lory. Adolescence is the lime for the 
shedding of authority, not for the 
habit of obedience. It is the lime 
when boys and girls should lcx)k into 
a microscope and see a living cell, 
when they should sprout a bean and 
observe a frog’s heartbeat, when 
they should hear a spirited teacher 


read English ballads, when they 
should translate Virgil and learn 
about the glory of Greece, and feel 
the first internal combustion of their 
own thought particles on reading 
Emerson. These are the years when, 
if ever, come the small sympathetic 
responses which lead a youth into 
the channels for which he should be 
headed: If we make a technician and 
a junior warrior out of him he may 
never encounter the signpost which 
points the way he should be going. 
Besides, from the records of fighting 
countries, it would seem that the 
best ones, the ones that come out on 
lop, are not those whose fighters have 
had a long period of indoctrination 
and technical and physical training, 
but the casual nations whose soldiers 
leap into arms when and because 
they have to, fresh from homes and 
schools and offices, and then fight 
hard and well, with the staying power 
which a free and somewhat disor- 
derly youth has given them. Which 
lasts longer anyway, a German.sol- 
dicr, taught from the age of eight to 
serve the state, or an American boy, 
reared on books and games and 
comics and the romance of the cin- 
ema jxilacc? 

I think our children should still go 
to high school wearing that justly 
famous American uniform, some 
duds of their own. The world, which 
is obviously on the verge of some- 
thing big, will do itself a good 
turn if it wfll not try to make 
all its pubescents into airplane me- 
chanics. 




t**^F YOU want to know what it 
I was like for the first seven 
JL days,” said Pilot Officer David 
Good lei, “take two of your best 
friends, climb inside a steel cylinder 
and set the temperature at 40 below. 
For food, eat half a dog biscuit a 
day. For water, suck the ice your 
breath forms on the walls of the cyl- 
inder.” 

F'rom his chair at the radiator, 
Flight Sergeant Arthur Weaver 
added: “And you shouldn’t be able 
to know where you are or if you’re 
going to get out. That was the worst 
part of it.” 

Two months before, while flying a 
bomber to England, Goodlct, Weav- 
er and a third crew member — 
Navigator Al Nash — had been 
forced down on a glacier on the coast 
of Greenland. For 14 days, in tem- 
peratures as low as —40*^, the three 
had kept themselves alive. 

I was talking with Goodlet and 
Weaver in a Toronto hotel. Both 
were very thin and very young. 
Weaver was 21, Goodlet 22. Al Nash 
was spending his leave in Winnipeg, 


bill he miglit as well have been sil- 
ting here with us. The three of them 
had gone through this thing to- 
gether, and Weaver and Goodlct 
weren’t forgetting it. 

The room was w^ell heated, but 
Weaver kept on his heavy service 
overcoat and continued to hug the 
radiator. “It’s been two months 
since they took us off that icecap, 
but 1 still can’t gel warm,” he said. 

Two hours out of Newfoundland 
they had run into heavy fog. Then 
the radio went dead. Goodlct tried 
to get above the weather, but the 
bomber iced uji and refused to climb. 
They flew blind at about 15,000 feet 
for the next six hours. 

“With half an hour’s gas left, I 
knew I had to start letting down,” 
Goixllet said. “We passed through 
heavy clouds, wondering all the time 
if we were going to bump into a 
mountain. Al relieved things a little. 
He kept yelling into the intercom 
mike. ‘Fifth floor: ladies’ wear, lin- 
gerie, fancy hosiery.’ Stuff like that. 
He was down to the bargain base- 
ment when we came out of the fog. 
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“I could see we were about 15 
miles inside the coast line. There were 
mountains, jagged as broken beer 
bottles, running parallel with the 
coast. We were Hying over a snow- 
covered plateau sloping from these 
mountains to the sea. 

“I went back and forth at about 
500. It was hard picking a spot to 
try to land because the plateau was 
crisscrossed with crevasses. But I fi- 
nally set her down on her belly — 
leaving the wheels up, of course.” 

“lie makes it sound bloody sim- 
ple,” Weaver said, taking up the 
story. “But landing in deep snow at 
no is something of a trick. There 
wasn’t a jar. Al and I yelled, ‘Good 
show!’ and pounded the hell out of 
Dave when he came down from the 
pilot’s compartment, 

“Dave stepped outside to have a 
look and sank into the snow up to his 
crotch. We pulled him back and 
slammed the door. The sun was set- 
ting and we heard the wind blowing 
snow against the ship. I looked at the 
thermometer. It was 34 below zero. 

“We decided to cat the sandwiches 
and drink the coffee they’d given 
us when we took off. But the coffee 
was frozen solid, and the sandwiches 
were hard as bricks. So we sat there 
sort of sucking at them until they 
melted enough to chew. 

“Then we smoked, lighting one 
cigarette off the other. We had 
plenty of cigarettes — we were tak- 
ing 5000 to friends in England — 
but we had only one pack of paper 
matches and Dave’s lighter. 


“Every ten minutes we’d pound 
each other and kick our feet against 
the floor and sides, but the cold seemed 
to be getting inside of us. Dave 
climbed into the cockpit and read 
the air-speed indicator. It showed 62 
miles an hour and you could almost 
feel the wind right through the steel 
sides of the plane. 

“1 don’t believe we’d have lasted 
through the first 24 hours if Al 
hadn’t had the idea of ripping our 
parachutes into strips and winding 
them around our bodies and feet. 
By midnight the thermometer had 
gone down to 41 below and we were 
shaking with cold. Wc decided to 
crawl into the tail and lie on top of 
each other. Al stretched out and I 
got on top of him and Dave got on 
top of me and we pulled some more 
of the parachute silk over us. The 
heat of our bodies helped a little 
but we all kept on shivering. We 
stayed like that all night, taking 
turns at being middle man because 
that was the warmest spot. 

“Wc talked all night — about 
everything we could think of. We 
decided to ration the box of iron 
biscuits — our only food — to one 
biscuit apiece every 24 hours. These 
biscuits were about half an inch 
square and were supposed to be full 
of vitamins, but they tasted like 
sawdust. 

“Then we got talking about Gan- 
dhi and how long a man could go 
without food. Somehow that made, 
us feel bette‘r, because we knew he 
was just a little old shriveled-up guy 
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and if he could go for 50 or 60 days 
without food we thought we could, 
too. None of us said anything about 
Gandhi having the break in tem- 
perature. 

“At eight next morning we pried 
open the door and looked out. The 
blizzard was still on, but the ther- 
mometer had gone up to 28 below. 

“I think we were hungrier the 
second night than at any time later 
on. We remembered the Christmas 
dinners we’d had when we were 
kids, and talked about the stuff- we’d 
left on our plates. That night we all 
raised our right hands and swore 
we’d never leave anything on a 
plate again. 

“All the time we were talking, we 
kept on smoking and shuffling around. 
Our feet would get numb and wc 
were afraid they’d freeze solid and 
gangrene would set in. 

“That was the way^ it went for 
three days. About 1 1 the third night, 
the plane stopped shivering and wc 
knew the wind had died down. The 
door was jammed with ice, but we 
cracked it open and jumped out. 
A 1 took his astro shots very slow 
and careful and found we were just 
within the Arctic Circle, about 15 
miles from the Atlantic and no 
miles from the nearest place on our 
map. 

“By that time our brains were a 
little numb, too. We weren’t particu- 
larly scared. We started talking over 
how we could get to that place. 

“We decided to inflate the rubber 
dinghy, drag* it over the snow to 
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open water, and paddle those no 
miles. But to get through the deep 
snow to the coast we’d need snow- 
shoes. We found some plywood box 
tops in the cargo, worked all night 
with Dave’s knife, and by morning 
had five pretty good snowshoes. We 
made the sixth out of the cushion 
in the pilot’s cockpit. Then wc col- 
lected the compass, the Very pistol, 
three marine distress signals and the 
box of biscuits. 

“We’d just about got set when the 
wind rose and everything was gray 
again with whirling snow. It made 
us feel like hell and we didn’t talk so 
much. 

“Fooling with the radio that aft- 
ernoon, I somehow got it working 
and picked up a Canadian airport — 
very low and weak. 1 broke in with 
the SOS and our position, and go': 
an acknowledgment just as my bat- 
teries cut out. 

“Both my hands were so frozen 
that toward the end I was hitting the 
key with my fist. But getting that 
message through helped us keep go- 
ing, and we spent two more days and 
nights talking, smoking and nibbling 
on the biscuits — which we’d cut 
down to one quarter a day. 

“There was no letup in the wind or 
the cold, and the inside of the plane 
became covered with ice about three 
inches thick. You got the feeling 
that the ice was closing in on you 
and there was nothing you could do 
to stop it except to stop breathing. 

“Our mouths were sore and bleed- 
ing from sucking snow and ice, but 
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no matter how much we sucked we 
couldn’t quench our thirst. None 
of us had slept since we’d left New- 
foundland, yet we didn’t seem to be 
tired any longer or even hungry. 

“On the sixth morning, the 
weather cleared and we inflated the 
dinghy with the carbon-dioxide car- 
tridge. We destroyed the bombsight 
and burned all papers, using the 
flame to melt a cup of coffee, and 
started off. But the dinghy pulled 
hard and we couldn’t go 50 yards 
without getting winded. In two 
hours wc covered only a quarter of 
a mile; then the snow started again. 
We knew we couldn’t last long in 
that stuff, so wc worked back to the 
plane and holed in again. 

“The next afternoon the weather 
took a funny turn. The temperature 
shot up 54 degrees and rain started. 
When wc stepped out it was like 
stepping into the tropics. The snow 
was mushy and the going was even 
harder than the day before, but we 
kept on until dark. 

“That night our flying suits and 
boots froze to us like armor. We 
propped the dinghy up with its 
aluminum oars and crouched on the 
lee side for the next 17 hours of 
darkness. 

“As soon as it got light we started 
toward the coast. We had to walk off 
course for a mile to get around the 
first crevasse. And then we heard the 
sound of a plane. We made a dive for 
the marine signals. Only one worked,' 
but that one was enough. The plane 
circled low above us and dropped 


small parachutes with food, clothing, 
sleeping bags, a bottle of Scotch, 
snowshoes, 100 feet of rope and a 
note of instructions. 

“We put on dry clothes and 
opened the rations, which were di- 
vided into separate meals. We started 
with breakfast and worked our way 
through dinner. The note told us to 
rope ourselves together and keep on 
toward the coast in as straight a line 
as possible. A patrol boat would pick 
us up. After that we got into the 
sleeping bags and fell asleep — for. 
the first time in nine days. We woke 
up an hour later, sick as pups. That 
night, rain and sleet soaked and then 
froze our clothes and sleeping bags.^ 
It was damned cold lying in that 
slush, so we stood for the next 17 
hours holding the sleeping bags over 
our heads to keep the rain off. We 
didn’t dare take a step because of 
those crevassGS. 

“The next morning a heavy fog 
covered everything, so wc had to 
stay put. We spent the day massag- 
ing our swollen feet. They were 
plenty sore, and it hurt like hell to 
walk with those snowshoes. We 
rubbed our feet with a little of the 
Scotch and that helped. The fc^ 
lifted about 2:30 the next afternoon 
and we began to plow across the 
snow. We were getting weak now so 
we discarded the sleeping bags. 

“The temperature went way down 
that night and we huddled close to- 
gether with our arms around each 
other. That was a mistake, because 
after an hour wc were all frozen to- 
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gether in a solid mass and it took a 
lot of our strength to pry ourselves 
apart. 

“I think that night, for the first 
time, we began to wonder if we were 
going to make it. The icecap was 
heaving, and every hour or so 
thcre’d be a thundering noise that 
echoed between the mountain ranges. 

“A 1 said we should sing a hymn 
but none of us knew anything that 
was like a hymn except “God Save 
the King” and “Praise the Lord and 
* Pass the Ammunition.” So we sang 
those. It made our lips and inouths 
bleed like the devil but we felt 
better. 

“The next day was clear and we 
made better time, although there 
were more cj-evasses as we neared the 
coast. We were moving and think- 
ing like automatons now. Even when 
we came to the edge of a crevasse — 
and some were a thousand feet deep 
— we didn’t feel any fear. We’d just 
methodically back away and walk 
around it. 

“About 3:30 the next afternoon 
we spotted what looked like a row- 
boat out in the ice field. Our shipl 
'We forgot our sore feet, our thirst, 
how tired we were and put every- 
thing we had into the last couple of 
miles between us and the coast. 

“We reached the edge of the gla- 
cier just before dark^and found we 
were on a sheer cliff of ice about 250 
feet above the coast line. With 
Dave’s lighter we tried to set our 
parkas on fire, but they were too 
damp. , 


“About seven, the ship shot off 
flares and played its powerful search- 
lights along the coast. The three of us 
jigged and yelled our heads off every 
time the searchlights swept across us. 
But the lights never settled on us. 

“When daylight came wc saw a 
plane take off near the ship. We 
yelled and waved our parkas. The 
pilot didn’t spot us. Soon he turned 
back toward the boat. 

“About dark the boat headed out 
to sea. We didn’t say anything. We 
just st(X)d there and watched it until 
darkness blotted it out. 

“Wc thought we were gone then. 
We didn’t have enough strength left 
to make it back to the plane and wc 
knew we couldn’t stand even one 
more of those 40-bclow nights in the 
open. 

“About an hour after dark, Dave 
said he thought the parkas might oc 
dry enough to burn now. We tore 
part of them into strips. Dave’s 
lighter was getting low on fuel and it 
took a lot of sparking to get it going. 
But when it did the parkas caught 
and we had a good, bright blaze. 

“As soon as the flames went up 
there was a burst of flares from the 
ship and its signal lamp started 
blinking. I read the Morse; ‘Move 
back from edge of glacier and bear 
south to meet landing party.’ 

“The three of us yelled and 
pounded each other. We felt wonder- 
ful. There was a bright moon that 
night and we baektracked over the 
crevassed area, then followed the 
glacier slope. 
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“A landing party picked ns up six 
hours later and took us to the ship. 
It was a y. S. Coast Guard patrol 
vessel and the crew treated us like 
newborn babies. The skipper told us 
he had given us up for lost when he 
spotted our fire. 

“I thought wc*d been more or less 
normal all the time, but the ship’s 
doctor told us later that we were in a 
sort of twilight between sanity and 
insanity and that we’d probably have 
cracked in another day and night. 

“The thing that interested him 
most was the fact that we’d had only 
about two hours* sleep in those 14 
days. He gave us stuff to make us 
sleep but even in the sick bay I 
couldn’t sleep more than an hour at a 
time. I’d wake up to find A 1 and 


Dave awake, too, smoking and talk- 
ing the same as they did back in the 
plane. 

“It’s been like that ever since. 
Neither Dave nor I could sleep more 
than an hour at a time. I don’t know 
how it is with Al, but I’ll bet he’s 
waking up in the middle of the night, 
too, shivering with cold and scared 
to death he’s back on that glacier.” 

I asked them what they thought it 
was that had kept them going. Nei- 
ther Weaver nor Goodlet answered 
immediately. Then Weaver said: 

“Dave had his wife and baby 
daughter. Al was worried about his 
mother, alone out in Winnipeg. And 
I had my wife. Do you see what I 
mean.^ We had something to live 
for.” 



The Run Around 


MAN SO desperate he was on the 
verge of suicide consulted Dr. Henry C. Link, the psychologist. He 
couldn’t sleep; he had lost his grip. Link agreed that suicide was the 
only way out and suggested that the man run himself to death. 
“After supper, tell the family you are going for a walk. But don’t 
walk. Run as hard as you can. You are middle-aged, probably your 
heart is bad, and you will drop dead. No one will know. There will 
be no disgrace.” 

The man thought the suggestion was perfect. That night he started 
to run, but self-prcservadon took control, and he stopped far short 
of running so long that he would drop dead. He went home, and for the 
first time in months slept like a l^by. The next night he tried it 
again; the result was the same — a gc^ night’s sleep. By the third 
night, he was feeling so fine he wanted to live forever. 

— Paul Speicher in J? A /? 



d A noted humorist, in his own 
sprightly manner, asks — 


Are the Darned Things Mushrooms? 

Condensed from The Saturday Review of Literature 
Stephen Leacod^^ 

I AM very fond of mushrooms, or rather, to use the name that h(* 
Often I go out to the country, gave himself. Art ’Art. Art was a 
gather a whole basketful. I carry friendly little Cockney, and liked to 
them part of the way home; then I be called by his Christian name. Art, 
throw them away. rather than by his surname ’Art. 

Sometimes I carry them only as As soon as he felt that he had made 
far as the pasture fence and throw an acquaintance he would explain 
them away there; at other limes I himself: “I sy, I down’t like formal 
take them farther, and throw them ity. When people start, ’Art this and 
away in a culvert. Sometimes 1 go ’Art that, 1 always sy, ‘Look ’ere, ole 
alone, or sometimes with another chap, down’t call me ’Art; just call 
man who is also keen on mushrooms me Art.’ ” 

— and then we perhaps don’t throw Well, I was coming back one day 
them away until after we have said from getting mushrooms and had 
good-bye. just thrown my basketful into a cul- 

The trouble is, you see, are the vert when I met my friend Webber 
darned things mushrooms.? I feel all on the street, and he gave me an- 
right about it when I pick them, and other basketful. I couldn’t throw 
then later, the doubt comes. Are they them away while Webber was in 
really mushrooms, or are they that sight, and I was still carrying them 
deadly thing — what’s it called, the when I met Art. 

Cukx americanus? or the Codex sini' “My ’at,” he said, “those are fine 
aticus? — anyhow the kind that poi- mushrooms!” 

sons you in less than five minutes. I realized that he probably knew 

Yet it seems such a shame to throw all about mushrooms. So I said, 
away beautiful mushrooms, without “Take them, Art, I have some al- 
at least trying them out, that at ready.” 

times I carry my mushrooms right Art gratefully went away with the 
into town and give them away to mushrooms. 

any friends I meet. And the next day, first thing I 

And that reminds me of the day I knew, somebody said to me on the 
gave the mushrooms to Arthur Hart, street : 

Copyright tg43^ Saturday Review Associates ^ Inc.^ 35 W. 4$ S/., N, Y. C, 
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“Did you hear about Arthur Hart? 
They don’t think he’ll live.” 

“Great Caesar!” I said. “What’s 
the matter?” — though I felt I knew. 

“Poisoned, so the doctors say; 
something he must have eaten, only 
Arthur says he didn’t eat anything 
in particular at all.” 

It occurred to me that if Art was 
going to say nothing about the mush- 
rooms, I wouldn’t mention them 
cither, not even later on. Life has to 
carry these buried recollections. 

However, Art got better. I saw 
him on the street a few days later 
and I said, “Art, I’m terribly sorry 
about giving you those mushrooms 


that poisoned you, and it was fine of 
you to say nothing about it.” 

“Ho, no!” Art said. “I didn’t eat 
the mushrooms. I threw them away 
as soon as you were out of sight. I al- 
ways do.” 

“But what poisoned you, Art?” I 
asked. 

Art looked all around and put his 
hand to the side of his mouth and 
said in a low voice: 

“Hooch!” 

I’liFRE seems a sort of moral to 
this, but it might work the wrong 
way. 1 won’t try to draw it: I’ll leave 
the cork in it. 




^ llustratwe Anecdotes — — 


^he LATE Justice Holmes once declared 
that human beings can alwavs come to an agreement, if they only try 
long enough. And he cited the conversation of two Minnesota farmers 
who had not seen each other in a long time: 

“Hello, Axel! What have you been doing?” 

“I been in the hospital.” 

“That’s bad!” 

“No, that’s good. I married the nurse.” 

“That’s good!” 

“No, that’s bad; she's got nine children.” 

“That’s bad!” 

“No, that’s good ; she’s got a big house.” 

“That’s good!” 

“No, that’s bad; the house.burncd down.” 

“Thai’s bad!” 

“No, that’s good; she burned up with the house.” 

“lliat’s good I” 

“Yes, that’s good I” 

"-Cootributed by Fulton Ounler 



[[ The chief of the Army Service Forces 
Dmmands one soldier in every four and 
mploys more than 1,000,000 civilians 



I N TERMS of responsibility, Lieu- and Engineers), pays off the troops 
tenant General Brehon Somcr- (Finance Division), acts as policeman 
veil, Chief of the Army Service andjudge (Pi ovost Marshal and Judge 
Forces (formerly the Services of Advocate), provides the weapons for 
Supply), is the No. 2 man in the killing the enemy (Ordnance), runs 
‘army, under Chief of Staff Marshall, the communications (Signal Corps), 
Marshall plans the strategy, Arnold moves the troops and supplies (Trans- 
runs the Air F'orces, McNair trains portation), cares for the wounded 
the Ground Forces, but everything (Surgeon General) and ministers to 
else is under this army engineer from the soul (Corps of Chaplains). Army 
Arkansas, whom Bernard Baruch Service Forces employs nearly 
once described as “one of the few 1,000,000 civilians, and in the 
Americans who really understand 8,200,000-man army being built this 
total war.” year one man out of four will belong 

, The job which Somervell fills calls to ASF. 

Tor a hard, uncompromising man. He Somervell has few of the conven- 
is obliged to tell the strategists, when tional characteristics of the dclail- 
they plan the campaigns, what they mindeddeskexecutive. At West Point 
can expect in men, munitions and he was known as a dandy. Today, at 
material on the fighting fronts. 50, the beautifully tailored uniform, 

“Army Service Forces is set up to close-cropped mustache, gray hair 
do nearly everything but the actual slicked back from the temples, the 
fighting,” says Somervell It receives low Arkansas drawl that barely car- 
raw recruits (Service Commands), ries across a table, and the lean look 
feeds, houses and clothes the army of breeding combine to suggest a 
(Quartermaster), builds the camps cold, reserved character. Actually, 
and roads and bridges (Construction he is in the Elizabethan tradition, all 

(^pyrigfu i943t Ttmf Inc., Ttme & Li/e Bldg , Rockefeller Center, N, Y, Cl 
{Lfe, March 8 , ’«) 
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lace and velvet and courtliness out- 
side, fury and purposefulness within. 
“Dynamite in a Tiffany box” is the 
way one observer has put it. 

Since taking over ASF in March 
1942 he has fired or demoted more 
than a dozen generals and whole 
squads of colonels. Not long ago Sec- 
retary of War Stimson complained 
about a blunder made by an ASF 
colonel stationed in Washington. 
General Somervell looked into the 
facts and decided that there had in- 
deed been carelessness. By midnight 
the unhappy blunderer was on a ship, 
bound for the ASF equivalent of 
Siberia. 

Somervell, the only son of a doctor 
father and a schoolteacher mother, 
was born in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
in 1892. By 1907, when the family 
moved to Washington, D. C., he 
was a good-looking youth with a 
passion for baseball, which he played 
on the capital’s sand lots with a 
bosom companion named Larry Mac- 
Phail, who later became boss of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and is now a lieu- 
tenant colonel in ASF. 

“I never knew what I wanted to 
be,” Somervell says, “until one day 
in Washington 1 saw a couple of 
West Point cadets. They looked per- 
fect to me.” He entered the Acad- 
emy in 1910. “I had a wonderful 
time at the Point,” he recalls, “but I 
can’t say that I made much of my- 
self.” Actually, he was graduated 
sixth in his class, easily qualifying 
for the top 15 gazetted to the Engi- 
neers Corps. 


Somervell fought his first war against 
Germany sweating over ammunition 
dumps, depots and barracks in France. 
He earned a D.S.M., but the drudg- 
ery sharpened his desire for real fight- 
ing. In the fall of 1918 when his 
leave came up, instead of plunging 
into the dubious joys of Paris he 
headed for the front in a borrowed 
car. “I have yet to hear a hostile 
shot,^’ he had told his commanding . 
officer, “and Pm not going home 
with that on my record.” 

He arrived at the front a day be- 
fore the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 
and a divisional commander whom 
he knew gave him the job of his 
G'3 officer who had just been cap- 
tured by the Germans. He won‘^a 
D.S.C. by a dangerous reconnais- 
sance, made with two scouts, behind 
the German lines. 

After the Armistice Lieutenant 
Colonel Somervell stayed on with 
the Army of Occupation as assistant 
chief of staff until 1920. While sta- 
tioned at Coblenz he startled his 
classmates, who regarded him as a 
gay blade, by getting married to a - 
YMCA worker. Miss Anna Purnell 
of Chicago. He gave them another 
turn by simultaneously t;§iung up 
economics, under the tU^ge of 
Walker D. Hines, ex-wartirtic direc- 
tor of U. S. railroads and then arbiter 
of German river shipping. Later he 
assisted Hines on a League of lo- 
tions survey of navigation op tte/ 
Rhine and Danube. r ; 

Early in^ 1933 KamSl Atat&k - 
asked Hines to make an economic 
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Study of Turkey. Hines accepted on 
condition that Somervell manage 
the field survey. Midway through 
the task, Hines died. But Somervell 
went ahead, crisscrossing Turkey 
from the Bosporus to the Iranian 
frontier in a Chevrolet. Then he 
immured himself in an office and 
for three months, eight hours a day, 
dictated a report that filled seven 
volumes. For this the Turks paid 
him the ultimate compliment of 
describing him as the man who knew 
more about Turkey than the, Turks. 

In 1936 Harry Hopkins appointed 
Somervell WPA Administrator for 
New York City. Even today in his 
occasional references to his WPA 
career, the General has the self- 
conscious manner of a man trying 
to describe a nightmare. But he suc- 
ceeded in keeping upward of 200,000 
people more or less usefully em- 
ployed, and he survived for nearly 
tour years at a post where seven 
predecessors had quickly foundered. 

After Dunkirk Somervell pulled 
wires to get back to active service, 
and in December 1940 he was put in 
charge of the army’s badly bungled 
<»mp-building program. He inher- 
ited afl^palling mess and his simple 
boast ^Tnnally got the army under 
i roof’ covers one of the outstanding 
jobs of the prewar defense era. This 
won him promotioiy to assistant 
:hief of staff under General Marshall. 

Somervell guides the tremendous 
ASF show like the chairman of 
the board of a great corporation. His 
office in the* new Pentagon Building 


looks like that of any big executive, 
except for the hidden wall maps and 
the soundproofed side office with its 
battery of private telephones, in- 
cluding one connecting directly with 
the White House. He arrives at his 
desk at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
usually leaves about 7 p.m., often 
lugging home enough work to keep 
him occupied until midnight. Tues- 
days and Fridays he joins the solemn 
■powwows of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, where combined army and 
navy strategy is thrashed out. 

He often utilizes a free week-end 
for a quick look around one of the 
embarkation ports or factory areas 
on the home front. Usually he ap- 
pears unannounced and strides about 
asking questions, taking his own 
notes, arguing with cooks over the 
menus, with privates over the qual- 
ity of army boots. 

Like most strong-willed men, the 
General practices stern self-disci- 
pline marked by spasms of puritani- 
cal self-reform. However late he 
works at night he always rises at the 
army hour of 5:45. He has strong 
convictions about “physical tone,” 
and when he gave up cigarettes, liq- 
uor and coffee last summer on the 
theory that it would step up his 
efficiency, his staff looked for trou- 
ble. Appraising their liverish com- 
plexions, he would say meaningfully: 
“You fellows cannot imagine how 
much better I feel now that I have 
given up those things.” But one day 
a month later his secretary came out 
of his office smiling. Clouds of to- 
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bacco smoke billowing in her wake 
gave away the backslider. 

On the wall of the Generars office 
hangs the motto: “We Do the Im- 
possible Immediately. The Miracu- 
lous Takes a Little Longer.'* Somer- 
vell claims no miracles, and admits 
with candor that even “the impossi- 
ble” continues to give trouble. Judg- 
ment on how he is doing his job must 
of course await the final test of bat- 
tle, although he came off well in the 
initial phase of the African cam- 
paign, the preparation for which 
kept him busy 14 hours a day, seven 
days a week, for four months. 

Somervell’s outstanding contri- 


bution to the war effort has really 
been in the realm of national disci- 
pline. It was he who first raised the 
issue between the civilian’s butter 
and the fighting man’s guns. “I am 
not trying to wipe out the civilian,” 
Somervell says, “but if the army is to 
have enough to win, the civilian 
economy must be cut to the bone. 
My amJ)ition is to see the U. S. 
Army the best-equipped, the best- 
fed, the most mobile army on earth. 
Nobody’s going to court-martial me 
if I give it too much. But if I should 
give it too little, then a court- 
martial would be much too good 
for me.” 




5L g. 


ante 


On a tour through the Jersey City Quartermaster Depot, news- 
paper reporters learned that the army had bought 229,500 pairs of 
transparent dice to be sold at post exchanges as a “comfort” item 
for morale. A Depot ofliccr explained; “The dice are for parcheesi. 
Men in the army play a lot of parcheesi.” 


☆ 


275 to (^krt^tmas 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Scottish-born William Kinnear 
got his 1943 Christmas cards in the mail^t ahead of a penny 
boost in postal rates. — Tmt 



The Truth about Menstruation 

Condensed from Good Housekeeping 
Maxine Davis 


Y ou’ve quarreled with your 
husband over nothing. Or 
you’ve made seven errors in 
the thrcc'paragraph letter just as 
your harried boss is trying to catch 
a plane. Or you’re so wretched, so 
doubled up with misery in your 
midriff, that you’ve had to go to 
bed. 

You arc not unusual. Most women 
are disturbed sometime or other by 
actual physical pain, by depression 
or by general incihcicncy, because of 
the “time of the month.’'’ 

For most of us these incidents are 
much less frequent than they were 
for our mothers. The average woman 
today is not more hardy than her 
ancestors, but modern science has 
routed a good many of the handicaps 
that used to be associated with the 
menstrual period. 

The average age when menstrua- 
tion begios is 13.8 years, but it may 
begin any time between ii and 17. 
Blondes tend to be earlier than bru- 
nettes, Jewish girls before non- 
Jewish. Hot or cold climates, con- 
trary to popular theory, have noth- 
ing to do with it. According to the 
books, menstruation occurs ever) 28 
days, but the interval is not the same 
in every woman. Each of us has a 
different chronometer, set by some 
mysterious combination of forces in 


our bodies. Susie may menstruate 
every three weeks, Joan every six 
weeks and Sally every 28 days, but 
this does not mean there is some- 
thing wrong with any of them. Each 
is normal according to her own tim- 
ing. Scientists have long agreed that 
“the only regular thing about men- 
struation is its irregularity.’’ 

A period may last from three to 
seven days, though five is the aver- 
age. It won’t be the same every 
month, year in and year out, for 
many things cause irregularity. Dis- 
eases — from tuberculosis to the flu 
or just a cold in the head — affect it, 
as do glandular disorders. Change o^ 
altitude or climate causes periods to 
be early or late, long or short. Cer- 
tain psychological hazards may has- 
ten or retard them. If you’ve ever 
feared you were pregnant, or if you’ve 
wanted a baby very much indeed, 
you probably have been quite late 
and had every symptom of early 
pregnancy. 

Then, too, most women are ex- 
tremely irregular at the beginning 
and close of their reproductive life. 
It is not unusual for a child to men- 
struate once and then wait several 
months before her next experience, 
or for a woman nearing 50 to have 
two or more months elapse between 
periods. 


Copyright ip43; Hearst Magazines Inc.^ St, at Eighth Ave-^ N. Y. C. 
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As for painful menstruation, the 
gynecologist will tell you there arc 
two types: primary and secondary. 

For the primary variety, the kind 
most often complained of, his in- 
struments and tests show no good 
reason. Often the cause goes back to 
the patient’s childhood. Here's Mary 
Jones, who complains that her men- 
strual period is preceded by unbear- 
able headaches and backaches, and 
that during the first two days she 
has such cramping pains that she 
can’t get as far as the bus, let alone 
the office. She’s already lost a couple 
of jobs because of repeateci absences. 
What can the doctor do for licr? 

I le uli imately finds that at Mary’s 
first menstrual period her mother 
inquired anxiously, “Don’t you have 
any pains?’’ Mary didn’t, nor did 
she the second or third time; but the 
fourth month she wanted to stay 
home from school, so she decided to 
have pains. After a while she built 
up the idea until the pains became 
real, and stayed real. 

Mary’s doctor gives her treat rnent 
involving the use of hormones, and 
after a short time she has no more 
serious difficulties. Actually the doc- 
tor may not be at all sure that hor- 
mones have any value whatever, but 
if a woman believes in them she can 
be benefited because of their psy- 
chological effect. 

It is wise to remember that your 
daughter’s menstruation is a normal 
function. If you expect her to go to 
gym and dances and parties, and 
generally to let the period make no 


difference in her routine, the chances 
are that she never will have any 
trouble. 

It is important to get rid of old 
superstitions concerning menstrua- 
tion, such as the necessity for rest 
and the danger of taking baths or 
exercising during the period. All of 
that is nonsense. If pains are trying, 
as they often are, the doctor will give 
a sedative. 

What the gynecologist calls the 
secondary type of pains is in many 
cases due to an obstruction in the 
cervical canal. Childbirth will often 
correct the condition. If a baby is 
not imminent, a gynecologist can 
dilate the canal. Another cause is 
tumors, which need attention for 
themselves as wtII as for the month- 
ly suffering they inflict. Malposition 
of the uterus, when it is tipped too 
far forward or too far back, may also 
cause extreme discomfort. These and 
other conditions can be corrected, 
so if you suffer with the onset of 
every period you should consult a 
gynecologist. 

Most women have some general 
symptoms before or at the beginning 
of their periods about which no doc- 
tor can do anything. Their breasts 
may be somewhat enlarged and sensi- 
tive. They may have slight aches. 
They may suffer a sense of tension 
and feel depressed. In such cases 
there is nothing to do but remember 
that tomorrow everything will look 
brighter. 

There are two other main disturb- 
ances — profuse menstruation and 
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the absence of menstruation. If you 
Lsuffer from the first, the gynecologist 
may decide that you need a metabo- 
lism test, or a little iron to build you 
up. This condition should be care- 
fully treated, as loss of blood may 
become serious: your normal loss 
should be less than three ounces a 
month. The absence of menstruation 
may be caused by certain physical 
maldevclopments, by glandular defi- 
ciencies, or by catching cold. Oc- 
casionally it may be a symptom of 
tuberculosis. Many mothers will 
worry when they notice this' ab- 
sence in their daughters, but it is 
not serious in girls up to t 8 if health 
is normal. 

Many women bleed between peri- 
ods. If you bleed for a day or so and 
then stop, don’t be alarmed. But if 
ypu bleed almost daily, there is 
a possibility of a malignant growth. 
The sooner you go to a doctor, the 
betto; for if there is a growth, it is 




comparatively easy to cure in its 
earlier stages. 

You may notice a very slight 
staining in the middle of the interval 
between your periods. This is a com- 
mon experience. It occurs at the time 
of ovulation. Typically, it is accom- 
panied by a little pain for two or 
three hours on one side or the other. 
It will recur, perhaps, for two or 
three months; then you won’t notice 
it again for seven or eight months or 
for several years. It is natural and 
normal. And it is useful in ascertain- 
ing your period of fertility if you arc 
anxious to have a baby, for you be- 
come pregnant at the time of ovu- 
lation. 

The worst thing that can be said 
about menstruation is that it inter- 
feres so regularly with your life. 
Be sensible about this. Ignore all 
the old wives’ tales — and never 
repeat a single one of them to your 
daughters. 


Cojne- 

Back 


C, A YOUNG English officer put up at a famous Park 
Avenue hotel, neglecting to ask the room rate first. 
On his departure, he was given his bill. He gazed at 
it a nwment and then sought the cashier. “Am I 
correct,” he asked, “in assuming that suggestions 


from your patrons are welcome?” 

“They certainly arc,” sard the cashier. “Hasn't everything been 


sattsfretory?” 

‘^Everything has been fine,” said the officer, “but I have noticed 
that you have a sign posted in your rooms which reads, ‘Have you 
left anything?’ Change the sign to read, ‘Have you anything left?’” 

* — Benaett Cerf, Tkt Poekft Book, of Wor Humor (Pocket Booki) 
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^ ; Instead of filling ihcir columns with 
hot news on Nazi issues, as the invaders 
want them to, Danish newspapers play 
up stories like these : dedication of a new 
public comfort station in (Copenhagen 
Square; the tragic death of an elk, with 
editorials, letters to the editor, and 
public-discussion follow-ups on what to 
do with the corpse; the future of Dan- 
ish grammar and horse racing. When- 
ever the British air force carries out a 
raid, the papers break out with pictures 
of smiling citizens in air-raid shelters, 
and lyrical descriptions of burning 

buildings. — Peter £<lsoii in N. Y. World-Telegram 

In a movie theater in Oporto, Portu- 
gal, a newsreel showed German mecha- 
nized forces. The audience watched in 
stony silence. Then came a film of the 
British navy in action. 

The audience stirred uneasily; Portu- 
guese were expected to be neutral. 
Suddenly someone shouted: “Three 
cheers for the Oporto Football Club!” 
Cheers broke out and continued to the 

end of the film. — The Chrtsuan Science Monitor 

Cl London broadcasts the voice of 
Hitler more than that of any other man. 
Hour after hour and day after day for 
many months, the BBC has broadcast 
to Germany recordings of his war 
speeches so Germans will not forget his 
arrogant assertions and extravagant 

promises. — Frehng Foster in Collter*s 

The Dutch have revealed under 
adversity a sense of humor few foreign- 
ers knew they possessed. Dutch news- 
papers published pages of dog pictures 


every time Hitler and Mussolini met 
The Dutch radio station in Londoi 
broadcast to the 300,000 Netherlander 
at forced labor in Germany: “It takes : 
quarter of a minute to blow your nose 
But to do it properly takes a full min 
ute. If^oojooo men will frequently blov 
their noses, whether from necessity ol 
not, at the lowest estimate thousands o 
Hitlei’s working hours will be lost — 

only by blowing your nose.” — Pcicr Edsoi 
in N. Y. World-Telegram; N. Y. Herald Tnbum 

(»• Czechoslovakians use literal otic 
dience or “honest” misunderstanding a: 
a chief weapon against the invaders 
When British planes dropped leaflets ir 
Bohemia and Moravia, Nazi authoritiej 
ordered that they be turned in undei 
threat of severe reprisals. Promptly, 
Czechs posted samples of the leaflets 
conspicuously on public buildings with 
a notice that persons finding similai 
leaflets must turn them in at once. The 
Germans could not take exception t€ 
this implicit obedience — and everyone 
had a good opportunity to read the 
London message. — N. Y. ftwi 

Ol. One of the most hated men in Nor- 
way is Hendrik Rogstad, the Nazi who 
had 34 people executed in Trondheim 
in three days. Shortly afterward, Rog- 
stad ’s sleep began to be broken by tele- 
phone calls at all hours of the night. 

“I’his is Henry Gleditsch,” a Voice 
would say. “Are you sleeping wclW” 
The words were always the same cxr ^ 
cept that the name was one or another 
of all 34 victims. Rogstad finally or' 
dered all puBlic phone booths clom at^ 
night. — 
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People Are Fun 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Gelett Burgess 

Author of “Have You an Educated Heart?** 
“The Bromide and Other Theories,** etc. 


N O ADVENTURE in life is more 
interesting than meeting a 
new person. And that doesn’t 
mean being presented to some glam- 
orous movie idol. Talking with any 
plain Bob Harris of South Falls can 
be just as exciting — if you know 
how to get the kick out of it. 

One dismal night in a dull restau- 
rant I asked the waitress if she didn’t 
get sick of watching people forever 
bating and eating. 

“ ‘^Oh Lord, no!” she said. “You 
never know who’ll sit down at your 
j^ble. And they’re all so different; I 
We to watch them.” 

**Evcn when they’re grouches and 
wl you out?” 

“Sure,” she laughed, “You see, I 
t a kind of game. I pretend they’re 
U actors playin’ parts in a movie 
Ight here. Why, only this noon a 
feh young twerp breezed in who 
tair every bit as good ^as Mickey 
flooney. Believe me,” she said, “peo- 
sic arc lots of fiin.” 

TTiat girl had a rare and valuable 
She could think objectively. 
^ could be ^interested in people 
liid* enjoy them whether she liked 


them or not. When you have that 
detached view, it is as if everyone 
were playing a role just to amuse 
you. And so the mannerisms and ec- 
centricities of people you see every 
day divert you as highly as a good 
play. 

It’s instructive to look at people 
you meet, even your own friends 
occasionally, in a detached way. For 
if you can put an imaginary frame 
round them, cutting them off from 
their business background and social 
environment, you’ll get an unpreju- 
diced view of them and see things 
you’ve never noticed before. We 
may know a person for years and 
yet acquire little personal informa- 
tion about him. Familiarity often 
makes us take a person for granted as 
good or bad, wise or foolish; and we 
like or dislike him without knowing 
exactly why. 

Authors, always on the watch for 
colorful characters, see them objec- 
tively. Do you imagine that Dickens, 
when he first ran across the original 
of Uriah Heep, got worked up over 
his hypocrisy.? No; he was too much 
interested, probably, in Uriah’s lack 
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of eyebrows and the ’umble way he 
had of rubbing his hands together. 

Try it yourself the next time you 
have to pay a duty call on Aunt 
Clara. Why allow her to weary you? 
Study her expressions, tones and ges- 
tures as if you were going to put her 
into a book. You rub the glaze of 
inattention from your eyes, and 
start taking her in for the first time. 

Although people arc fun merely 
to watch, the fact that every par- 
ticular mannerism means something 
makes the study not only entertain- 
ing but valuable. If you can interpret 
these human peculiarities your pas- 
sive enjoyment becomes active, and 
your imagination is stimulated. 

Try paying someone a sincere but 
unexpected compliment, and watch 
the reaction. It\s as interesting as a 
chemical experiment. And the next 
time you have occasion to hand any- 
one money, note the way it’s ac- 
cepted. By the manner in which it is 
handled, lovingly or carelessly, you 
can tell whether the recipient is a 
tightwad or a spender. If it’s a child’s 
allowance, he is likely to put the 
money in his cupped hands and go 
off jingling it in anticipation of 
spending it. If it’s the return of a 
loan to a friend, he will accept it al- 
most deprecatingly — unless he never 
expected to get it back, in which case 
he’ll put it away quickly just to be 
safe. 

You can’t really come to know a 
person, of course, without first get- 
ting acquainted. People don’t, as a 
rule, show their real selves at a first 


meeting. Getting acquainted is a 
process something like unwrapping d' 
mummy. Everything a person says 
is a partial revelation of character. 
If you know how, you can unwind 
layer after layer of conversation, get- 
ting nearer and nearer, till you come 
upon the other’s inner verity — a 
king, a slave or a sacred monkey. 
And there’s always one chance in a 
thousand that you’ll discover that ' 
rarest thing in the world, a friend. 

If you wish meeting a new person 
to be an adventure, though, you 
can’t just let nature take its course. 
It’s an art; and you must have a 
method. By a sort of conversational 
rcconnaiSsSancc you find out what the 
other is most interested in, and keep 
him talking about it. 

If you keep your eyes and ears 
open, there are plenty of clues to a 
person’s interests. Suppose you are 
on a train. Notice what the fellow 
next to you is reading. You can al- 
most type a person by what he reads. 
And the way he dresses may suggest ■ 
his tastes and possibly his business. ' < 
To get him talking, make a stab at^ 
guessing where he is from. He wonT 
mind. ‘ 

Then let him talk — while you 
listen. You will probably gain somq ! 
interesting information. What makes 
these new encounters most worth / 
while is that every person you meet ^ 
usually knows something you don*t 
know. Everyone is a specialist itt 
something. Recently, during a train'^; 
ride, I managed to get out of the 
in the seat next to mine a liberal edu^ ' ^ 
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Tuition in insulation: how rock wool 
is made, how long it has been used, 
what it does for a house. And a man 
I met in the diner told me many fas- 
cinating details of the jewelry busi- 
ness, something I had known nothing 
about. 

In the first number of The Read- 
er’s Digest the late John M. Siddall, 
^/"flitor of The American Magazine^ 

, gave this advice: 

“To collect knowledge you must 
read, study, look about you, ^sk 
questions. ^ Some people do, most 
don’t. It takes humility to ask ques- 
tions. Yet the most remarkable men 
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in the world are eternal collectors of 
fects.” 

After the publication of Rudyard 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous^ some- 
one asked the skipper of the fishing 
schooner in which the author had 
taken a trip to the Banks what Kip^ 
ling was like. 

“Curious cuss,” said the skipper. 
“Big mustache and specs. His eyes 
was* microscopes and he had six cars, 
and he asked ten million questions.” 

Kipling was a man who found ad- » 
venture and profit in getting ac- 
quainted. He knew that people arc 
fun. 


PEOPr.E ARE FUN 


Grandstand View of the Japanese 

Arthur Daley in The New York 'l imes 


S PORT followers know something of 
Japanese willingness to absorb pun- 
ishment in order to gain their goal. 
During the 1932 Olympics at Lake 
Placid one of the standing jokes was 
jj 3 he Japanese skiers who did not do very 
i^uch . standing. A week before the 
Igafnes one of them lost control in mid- 
lair tifid crashed into the bleachers. But 
climbed oiThis hospital cot for the 
rQlympic competition, leaped farther 
Idbllh he had ever sailed in his life, and 
wi^bed eighth. That intense national- 
;i[^ic flame which permeates every Japa- 
^ii& faad impelled him to outdo himself. 
;rX||e Ji^nese first appeared in Olym- 
.aquatic competition in 1920 at 
Antwerp. While American performer 
away a lusty frec-.style 
strt^e, the Japanese unfolded — believe 


it or not — an old-fashioned side-stroke 
made famous by your maiden aunt. All 
it provided was enough locomotion to 
keep from drowning. But the Nippon- 
ese were at Antwerp merely to learn. 
Four years later at Paris, with the side- 
stroke abandoned, they took two fifth 
places. At Amsterdam, another four 
years later, they had a first, a second, a 
third and a fourth. 

Then came the 1932 Olympics at 
Los Angeles. Clarence (Buster) C>abbe 
took the 400-meter free style for the 
United States, but the Nipponese won 
every other swimming race. This was 
accomplished with specially trained 15- 
and i6-ycar-old boys who burned out 
so fast that they were worthless for the 
future — typical of Japanese disregard 
of the individual. 



America Is Not God 

Condensed from The Progressive 
William Henry Chamberlin 


n GOOD MANY Americans attribute 

r\ to the United States the 
-A. ^ omniscience and omnipo- 
tence usually reserved for the Deity. 
They cherish the delusion that it is 
only necessary for America to wish 
for something in international affairs 
to make that something happen. One 
result is that our foreign fX)licy has 
been more guided by cloudy abstrac- 
tions than that of any other great 
power. 

This naive belief that America pos- 
sesses divine powers has been respon- 
sible for some very inaccurate inter- 
pretations of past events. And unless 
it is curbed, it will let us in for some 
sorry disillusioned headaches after 
the present conflict is over. For by 
all previous historical experience, a 
war of coalition always ends in com- 
promises between the viewpoints of 
the partners, not in the uncondi- 
tional triumph of the aspirations of 
one of the allies. 

It is often taken for granted that 
all would have been well with the 
world if we had joined the League of 
Nations after the first World War. 


WiixiAM Hbnry Chamberlin, distinguished 
fi>rcign correspondent for The Christian Science 
Monitor^ has lived and worked in Russia, Japan, 
and various countries of Europe. He is the au- 
thor oi Japan Over Asia^ Collectivism — A False 
Utopia and The World's Iron Age, 


While cooperating whole-heartedly 
with other nations in preventing fu- 
ture wars, let us recognize the neces- 
sity jfor making compromises. 


Apart from the fact that the terms o: 
the peace were glaringly at varianct 
with the Wilsonian Fourteen Points, 
the record does not bear out thh 
theory that American membership ir 
the League would have averted war.^ 

Canada was a member of th< 
League. The Canadian government, 
respc:)nding to majority opinion 
home, invariably tried to fediic^ 
Canada’s commitments to fight un- 
der the terms of the League cove* 
nants to a minimum. Ther^ can bi 
little doubt that the American gov- 
ernment would have acted similarly 

And, after all, American' troops 
were not needed to stop Hitler wher 
he tore up the disarmament clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty in 1935 and 
broke the Locarno Treaty by send- 
ing troops into the Rhineland in 
1936. It was not lack of physical 
power, but lack of will and unity or 
the part of France and England, that 
prevented the adoption of meas^L^ 
that would have stopped Ithc 
menace at negligible cost. 

* See “An^Approach to Lasting P^oce^ Ok 
page KO of. this issue. . ^ 


Progressive Pub. Co., Madison, Wis. {The Progressive, March 32, *43) 
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AMERICA IS NOT GOD 


It is a Strange illusion among some 
Americans to regard this country as 
the primary obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of idealistic but often impracti- 
cal schemes of world salvation — 
to believe that we alone thwart the 
rest of the countries from immedi- 
ately falling in line. 

Our State Department has made a 
point of not recognizing the Soviet 
annexation of the three Baltic re- 
publics, Latvia, Lithuania and Esto- 
nia. Stalin, in his latest message to 
the Red Army, treats this annexa- 
tion as an accomplished fact. It is 
safe to predict that the fate of the 
Baltic states will depend on the abil- 
ity of the Red Army to occupy them, 
and not on any idealistic generalities, 
such as the Atlantic Charter. A good 
many other postwar settlements will 
infevitably be carried out in the same 
rough-and-ready manner. 

Before we commit ourselves to 
any adventurous anti-Soviet policies 
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it would be wise to remember that 
the mere fact of total defeat and dis- 
armament of Germany and Japan 
will leave the Soviet Union by far 
the strongest power on the conti- 
nents of Europe and Asia. In fact it 
will be extremely difficult to imple- 
ment any settlement in Eastern Eu- 
rope, in tlie I"ar East, or in other 
Asiatic regions adjacent to the Soviet 
Union that does not meet with the 
approval of Moscow. 

If we should ever be so ill-advised 
as to try to force our will, our phi- 
losophy of government, or our stand- 
ards of morality on other countries, 
the effort will end in fiasco. We will 
avoid many postwar disiippointments 
if we examine the attitude of other 
countries realistically, if we recog' 
nize the limitations which geography 
imposes on our international influ- 
ence, and if we engrave on our minds 
the slogan of healthy humility: 
America is not God. 


Out of the Frying Pan — 

D uring a cold snap early this spring a pretty secretary at the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board reported for work dressed in 
woolen snuggies. The office didn’t observe the 65-degree heat limit 
and, as the temperature soared, life became unbearable for the 
woolen-clad miss. Finally she grabbed a large manila envelope, re- 
tired to the ladies’ room and removed her snuggies. She placed the 
envelope with the jvoolics on her desk, and shortly afterward it dis- 
appeared. 

, Hburs later the snuggies were intercepted, but not until after they 
had made the rounds of the board. The envelope not only was ad- 
dressed to the secretary’s boss, a commander, but printed on it in 
. large red letters was, “All Naval Officers — Circulate and Initial.” 

* — Jerry KJuttz in Washington Post 



^7’lic loolin^ of thp oW Hemriit Kingdom 

miniHRlcH JNippon. in hor role as empire-builder 


Korea — Exhi bit '‘'‘A'*'* in Japan V New Order 

G)ndcnscd from Asia 

(With additions by tlic author) 

George Kent 


T he Korean boy hid in an ox 
stall as the Japanese soldier en- 
tered the barn. The soldier 
pushed a protesting hen off her nest 
and pick^ up an egg. Puncturing 
it with a pin from his collar insig- 
nia, hfe sucked it dry. Then he put 
the empty egg back in the straw and 
strolled out. 

In Washington the other day that 
boy — now a grown man active in 
an organization plotting for Korean 
independence — told me the story 
and said: “What the soldier did to 
that egg, Japan has done to my 
country.” The slow, carefully planned 
sack of Korea shows what any con- 
quered population may expect from 
a Japanese victory, 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula 
jutting out from Manchukuo toward 
Japan, a scant 135 miles from the 
principal Japanese island, Nippon 
has long regarded the peninsula as 
her steppingstone to Asia — her 
highway to conquest. She obtained 
it by treachery. In 1904, when Japan 
attacked Russia, the Korean king al- 
lowed Japanese troops to eross his 
country in return for a treaty by. 
which Japan guar^teed Korean in- 
dependence. But when the war was 


over, the Japanese army stayed on 
and m igro Tokyo tore up the treat 
and annexed the peninsula. 

Before the conquest Korea was 
drowsy, unworldly country of small 
landt)wners. Farfning methods were 
crude, but everybody had enough to 
eat — and a little left over. In the 
cities there were banks, good shops 
and prosfx:rous small industries. 

T^ay, after 33 years of Japanese 
rule, Korea is a sullen, embittered 


country, poorer and hungrier than at 
any time in its history. The land w 
ruled by a military governor c^nerat, 
chosen in Tokyo, umose word ^rfi« 
the power of life or death. To sup- 
port his authority he has 460^000 
Japanese soldiers and police. > 

Under this regime Koreans, 
been deprived of the most clcmjeq- 
tary, human rights. They are ^fbidf 
den to speak Korean. Tl\e 
names for both places and 
uals have been changed to the 
nese equivalents. Thus 
is now called Chosen. / \ 


Before the Japanese came, 
tution was virtually unknoWii; 
there is more of it in.Kor^ 
any other jountry in the WdiW 
cept Japan. JBven morereprcli^iiii 


Copyngkt 1942, Magazitte^ /nr., 40 49 St., N. Y. C, 

(Asia, Aprit, *44) 
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KOREA — EXHIBIT "a” IN JAPAN’s NEW ORDER 


is the Japanese traffic in Korean 
girls. Dr. Horace H. Underwood, 
former president of Chosen Chris- 
tian University, reports that he and 
his representatives counted an aver- 
age of 1000 Korean women a month 
passing through the small port of 
Antung en route to Japanese army 
brothels in Manchukuo and China. 
Traffic through other ports was even 
greater. 

The wealth of the country has 
been pumped across the sea to Nip- 
pon with an icy disregard f<^ the 
welfare of the people. Along the 
streets of Seoul, the Korean capital, 
you see only Japanese shops filled 
with Japanese goods. The store 
clerks are Japanese, and so are the 
well-dressed individuals on the side- 
walks. The Koreans arc hawking 
vegetables, pulling rickshas, carrying 
heavy loads. The Japanese have ac- 
quit:^ possession of banks, mines 
and four fifths of the arable land. 


to 18,000,000 out of a total popula- 
tion of 23,000,000 have become ten- 
ants and squatters. The average ten- 
ant’s share of the crop, when all 
deductions are made, gives him an 
annual income of about Jio. And if 
his land fails to produce what the au- 
thorities regard as a good crop he 
may be forcibly sent to colonize 
Manchukuo. 

Japanese agricultural specialists 
have succeeded in doubling the har- 
vests since 1910. Yet official figures 
show that the Koreans themselves 
now have only half as much food as 
they did before the annexation. They 
produce the finest rice in the world, 
but are obliged to sell it to Japanese 
merchants. Koreans can eat rice only 
once a week — about two handfuls 
per person, mixed with barley. Six 
days a week they subsist on cheap 
millet imported from Manchukuo. 

Each spring, millions of farm fami- 
lies roam the barren hillsides, scratch- 


' To the farmers, who comprise 80 
fi^eUt of the population, the con- 
o^t has meant a systematic house- 
looting. It began as 


ing up roots and bark and weeds to 
keep from dying of hunger. “It is 
the land of the spring starvation,” 


search for weapons, soon 
Outright seizure of 
aipf^rticlei^ of value. After 
tli^vdecMe^ of this, virtu- 
is left to the 

citizens gained 
|m»ion of the land by 
— heavy taxes, 
charges for irriga- 
m water, loans at rates that 
m u{^ to 70 percent. Close 
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THE reader’s digest 


June 


the Japanese governor general writes 
in his annual report. But he offers no 
remedy. The only help comes from 
imperial botanists, who supply a list 
of edible wild plants! 

Today a Japanese coolie can slap 
or kick a Korean aristocrat and go 
unpunished. In a post office or rail- 
way station, wherever lines form, the 
Japanese must be waited on first. 

There are separate schools for the 
“inferior race.” Most of the teachers 
are Japanese men who stand before 
their classes in belt and sword and 
make it clear that the object of edu- 
cation is to produce “good and loyal 
subjects of the Emperor.” 

Even the right to worship as they 
please has been denied the Koreans. 
In every classroom and private home 
the law requires at least one well- 
tended Shinto shrine. Shintoism ex- 
alts the Japanese Emperor to the 
status of a divine being. Korean 
Christian clergymen are roughly 
handled. One of them in the course 
of a sermon declared, “God is the 
only creator of the universe.” The 
police interpreted this as sedition 
and kept him in jail for four years. 
Several hundred other Korean Chris- 
tian ministers have been imprisoned 
for their beliefs. 

But the desire for freedom has not 
been broken. In 1919 the people 
arose in one of the strangest and 
most impractical revolutions in the. 
history of the human spirit*. Two mil- 
lion meur women and children, 
armed and pledged not to wield a 
stick or tlirow a stone, gathered in 


city and village squares, listened t 
the reading of a declaration of inde- 
pendence drawn up by the Korean 
Provisional Government in Exile, 
and shouted: “Ten thousand years 
of life to Korea!” 

Tokyo revealed her essential in- 
♦ capacity for government by sup- 
^ pressing this wistful rebellion with 
unimaginative brutality. Mounted, 
police, swinging iron hooks, charged 
into unresisting crowds. Soldiers 
fired into gatherings of school chil- 
dren waving Korean flags. In two in- 
stances, one of which was reported to 
me by a survivor, Christian churches 
were set on fire and the congrega- 
tion riddled with bullets as they tried 
to escape. Some 300,000 persons 
were arrested. The dead wcie esti- 
mated at 5000 to 7000. 

In 1923, after the Yokohama 
earthquake, a rumor was started that 
Koreans in Japan were plotting to 
take advantage of the national dis- 
aster to wreak revenge. A pogrom 
followed. The Encyclopedia BrOan- 
nica estimates 9000 were slain, pnc;? 
of the most heinous massacres in the 
history of modern nations. 

Yet the people of the peninsula re- 
main unconquered and unasstmikted. 
The proof is the failure of Japan in 
the present emergency to conscript 
Koreans for military service. The ex* ^ 
periment was tried in 1937 vHhen 
some 400 young Koreans were takeiit 
into the army and sent to f 

One night a group of them 
their Japanese officers. The Japane^ 
have not repeated the experiment* 
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KOREA — EXHIBIT “a” IN JAPAN’s NEW ORDER 


Hundreds of thousands of Kore- 
ans are organized in secret societies. 
“Koreans are by nature gentle and 
tolerant,” says Kim San, a Korean 
rebel leader, “but there is no anger 
like the anger of a patient man who 
has suffered too long. Beware the 
gentle water buffalo!” . 

Japan has become dependent on 
Korea for rice and fish, cotton, iron, 
coal, graphite, magnesium and alu- 
minum. She has erected airplane 
and chemical factories. Some 500,000 
Koreans are employed in the^mines 


and factories. There are sound rea- 
sons for believing that efforts are be- 
ing made to organize these and other 
Koreans for the day when sabotage 
will do the most good. Already there 
has been a significant rise in the num- 
ber of train wrecks and “industrial 
accidents.” Jimmy Doolittle’s bomb- 
ing of Japan was followed immediately 
in Korea by the destruction of a pow- 
der factory and a number of oil tanks. 

• Japan’s New Order began in Ko- 
rea, and the Koreans may have much 
to do with putting an end to it. 


And Were Their Faces Red! 

X When Philip Guedalla was president of the debating society at 
Oxford, he begged a friend to ask him two special questions — there 
arc always questions before the debate starts — to which he had care- 
fully prepared answers. The friend agreed and put the first question. 
Mr. Gucdalla’s witty reply sent a ripple of laughter through the as- 
sembly. His brilliant retort to the second question brought down the 
house. The friend now felt it was his turn and, rising gravely from his 
scat once more, inquired: 

“What was the third question you wished me to ask you?” 

— Hcskcih Pearson, Ventilations (Lippincott) 


<IMrs. Lauritz Melchior, wife of the singer, has a very bad mem- 
ory for names and faces. Recently, she determined to do better. The 
next day, while she was waiting for a taxi on Madison Avenue, a 
handsome man stopped and said, “How do you do?” 

“Why, how do you do, how are you?” replied Mrs. Melchior cor- 
dially, out wondering who this could be. When the man suggested 
they stop at ^ nearby restaurant for a cocktail, Mrs. Melchior ac- 
cepted. He was very agreeable, but she still couldn’t think who he was. 
Finally she broke down and confessed, “I am so sorry, but my mem- 
ory for names and faces is notably bad — tell me, where have we 
met?” 

“We haven’t,” the man said calmly. 


— Kadurine Brush 



Uhinkyou're 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
John Henry Cutler^ Ph,D, ^ 





H ere is a quiz that’s practically guaranteed to have you tied in mental 
knots for an hour or so. You’ll probably hate us when you get through. 
If so, you can repair your sliattered ego by trying some of these teasers on 
your friends. 

If you can answer every question right, you are obviously a genius. Any- 
one who makes only five mistakes or less is still fit company for Kieran. But 
any mortal with the normal complement of brains should get 9 to 12 right 
out of the 25. ’ 

There are plenty of catch questions, with no holds barred, so read every 
word carefully. Write down your answers, then turn to page 78 for the bad 


1 . If 3 cats can kill 3 rats in 3 minutes, 
how long will it take loo cats to kill 100 
rats^ 

2 . I have two current United States 
coins in my hand. Together they total 
55 cents. One is not a nickel. What are 
the coins? 

3 . A whisky-and-soda costs 55 cents. 
The whisky costs 50 cents more than 
the soda. How much does the soda cost? 

4 . A little Indian and a big Indian arc 

walking down a path. The Tittle Indian 
is the big Indian’s son. The big Indian 
is not the little Indian s lather. Who is 
it? : 


5 . Which is correct: 8 and 8 are 15, or 
8 and 8 is-15? 

6. Is it legal for a man to marry hts 
widow’s sister? • 

7 . A monkey is at the bottom of a 30- 
foot well. Each day he jumps up three 
feet and slips back two. At that rate, 


when will the monkey reach the top ot 
the \\cll»^ 


8 There are 10 black stockings and 10 
white stockings in a diawet. If you 
reach into the drawer in the dark, what 
is the minimum number of stockings 1 
you must take out before you arc surdci 
having a pair that match? 1 

9 . Take two apples from three 
and what have vou got? 

'3 

10. I have two minutes in whidi 

catch a train, and two miles XQ I ' 

go the first mile at the rate ^ 

pel hour, at what rate 

second mile in order to ^ 


11. The number of eggs in a 
doubles every minute. TV 
full of eggs in an hour. 
basket half full? 

12 . A shepherd had 17 


nine died, 
left? 


How many 
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' so YOU THINK YOu’rK CLEVER 


7 ? 


13 . A rope ladder lO feet long is hang- 
ing over the side of a ship. I’hc rungs 
are a foot apart, ahd the bottom rung is 
resting on the surface of the ocean. I’he 
tide rises at the rate of six inches an 
hour. When will the first three rungs be 
coveied with water.? 


14 . Two fathers and two sons each shot 
a duck, and none of them shot the same 
duck. Only three ducks were shot. 
Why? 


15 . A customer hands a cigar clerk a 
five-dollar bill for two dollars’ worth of 
cigars. The latter has no change, but 
gets some next door from a drugffclcrk, 
who gives him five one-dollar bills Tor 
the five-dollar bill. Thetustenner leaves 
with the cigars and three dollars in 
change. An hour later the drug clerk 
rushes in, saying the five-dollar bill was 
counterfeit. The cigar clerk gives him a 
g!^ five-dollar bill. How much did the 
cij^olerk lose in money and cigars? 


Ifc Find alt the errors in this sentence: 
Wlien the West Point plcbc asked the 
i^lor to return the wax for his (the^ 
pointer’s) mustache, the sailor 
into his watch pocket and 
pitted tmt a hen’s tooth instead. 


^ ^ the smallest number of 
Jal eduld swim in this fornia- 
6'dtkiks in front of a duck, two 

a duck, and a duck bc- 

dudes? 



know there are i2 bnc'cent 
a ctezen, .but how many two- 
fonps'are there in a dozen? 

will carry only 200 pounds. 


How may a man weighing 200 pounds 
and his two sons, each of whom weighs 
100 pounds^ use it to cross a river? 

20 . A set of ten books is arranged in or- 
derly fashion on a shelf. Each book has 
100 pages, making 1000 pages in all. A 
worm starting on the first page of the 
first b(X)k ca(^s through the last page of 
the last book, How many pages has he 
eaten? 

21 . The archaeologist who said he 
found a silver coin marked 649 B.C. 
was cither lying or kidding. Why? 

22 . Two trains, too mdes apart, ap- 
proach each other on the same track, 
the fiist at the rate of 60 miles an hour, 
the other at the rate of 40. A bee is go- 
ing 25 miles an hour. What distaucc 
does it cover by the time the trains 
meet’, if it started at the same time as 
the trains? 

23 . A king, wishing to get rid of his 
prime minister, puts two pieces of piper 
in a hat. I Ic tells a j udge present that if 
the prime minister draws out the scrap 
marked “Slay” he may remain in the 
kingdom, but if he draws the scrap 
marked “Go” he must scram. The 
hitch is, the king wrote “Go” on both 
scraps of paper. But when the crafty 
prime minister showed the judge one 
piece of paper, the judge decider! in his 
favor. How did the prime minister out- 
wit the king? 

24 . Which would you prefer, a truck- 
load of nickels, or half a truckload of 
dimes? 

25 . In which book of the Bible docs it 
tell about Abel’s slaying Cain? 



The Most Unforgettable Character Pve Met 

23 y Frederic Loomis, M.D, 


44^1 — ^ocTOR,” said a familiar voice 
I jj on the telephone, “you re- 
member my father, the sea 
captain? He was at the hospital when 
you delivered my baby. Now he’s in 
the hospital himself. He is 74 years 
old, and the doctor tells me he hasn’t 
a chance. Gin you take time to see 
him for a minute or two? He seems 
to be out of his head. He thinks he’s 
at sea again. But he told me he 
wanted to talk with you.” 

After office hours, I went to the 
“captain’s cabin,” as the hospital 
nurses called it. His expression of an- 
noyance at my intrusion changed to 
one of welcome when he recognized 
me. 

“’Hoy there. Cap,” he shouted. 
“Come alongside and make fast. 
Waiting for you.” 

He was sitting up in bed, with a 
battered cap on his head. On the 
dresser was a sextant and beside it 
was a ship’s clock, which was striking 


S01.UIRR, miner, doctor and author, Frederic 
lx>omis was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
1877. When he was 20 he left the University of 
Michigan to serve in the Spanish- American 
War. Later he went to Alaska to become a 
miner. He was over 30 when he returned to 
Michigan to complete his university course and 
study medicine. In 1917 he went into private 
practice as a ^necoiogist and obstetrician in 
Oakland, California, and he still lives in nearby 
Piedmont. He is the author of Consultation 
Room and The Bond Between Us. 


two bells as I entered. I shook hands 
with him, my hand disappearing in 
his like a gopher popping into its 
hole. 

“Got a little trouble down in the 
engine room. Doc,” he began. “Must 
have got my pipes fouled some way. 
Told my daughter I wished you were 
the old man on this ship — ” 

He stopped suddenly. His eyes 
closed for a moment as his face 
clouded with pain. “Sorry,” he said, 
as the paroxysm passed. “I sent for 
you because I’ve got to tell you 
something. They probably told you 
I was daffy. Well, I’m not. All this 
seafaring talk is just a smokescreen. 

I know what’s the matter with me'. 

I know I’ll never get out of this 
bunk. That’s why I’m sort of making 
believe — to distract my mind and 
keep things interesting. I can’t stand, 
lying here in this bunk thinking-—' 
and not doing anything.” 

The door opened and a little DUtSe 
in a probationer’s uniform came in. 

“Hey, you boot,” he ahoutedt 
“when you come into the captain’is^^ 
cabin, you damn well knock cm the 
door.” 

When the startled girl left, tl)W 
man turned to me. 

“Tm sorry, Doc,” he said qukHlk 
“but I’m putting up a bluff. I 
want these people around 
think I might be scared of dyfaig-^;'^ 
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me, a deepwater captain! I couldn’t 
stand that. 1 can’t go to sea again, 
but it helps to feel that I’m aboard 
ship. Now, what I wanted was this: 
after I’m piped over the side, you tell 
Nancy that all this monkey business 
was deliberate and that I wasn’t 
barmy at all — so she won’t think 
maybe that little cadet of hers might 
inherit something bad. That might 
worry her. 

“But for now, Doc, we’re going to 
have a ship’s company here. My doc 
is the commodore; I have to t^e his 
orders. I’m the captain and you’re 
another. That way we can talk free 
and easy, and maybe eat together 
once in a while, only my mess now is 
nothing but hellish pap and bilge 
water. 

“The intern will be an ensign, and 
the nurses will be petty officers. The 
other young kids running around 
here will be the deck apes, the poor 
little pretty, scared things.’’ 

‘ The door opened and his doctor 
carne in. Instantly the old gentleman 
came to a stiff salute, his face like 
J stone but on my side the flicker of 
an eyelid. 

“(Sood evening. Captain,” the 
doctor said, returning the salute. 
“Your report, please.” 

“Still in dry dock getting the bot- 
tom scraped, sir. Progress slow, sir.” 

?*The engine room, Captain? Any 
leport?” 

^ “Daion gang incompetent, sir. En- 
yAptaimton the bridge at four bells, 
^»r, Injt . . 

.1 saluted And bowed myself out. 


I TELEPHONED tllC officc of thc 
company he had served so many 
years and they sent me a box filled 
with tiny company flags, the kind 
they use at gala dinner parties at sea. 
With them they sent the Stars and 
Stripes and a large silk flag with the 
company’s emblem. The larger flags 
were pUt up in his room while he was 
asleep, and he was almost overcome 
when he woke. On every tray that 
was taken to him thcieaftcr was 
placed the little flag his ship had car- 
ried so long on distant seas. Nancy 
brought his master’s license in the 
narrow black frame that had held it 
on the ship. The effect was magical. 

I sat with him often as his case 
grew worse. One day, between at- 
tacks of pain, he said, “Doc, you 
remember that poor little scared 
deck ape who came in the first dav 
you were here? I’ve been fi^nding out 
about her. Her name is Fremsiad or 
Jensen or some Skandihoovian name 
like that, and her father was a sailor 
out of Oslo. Died at sea, and she’s 
trying to make the grade here so she 
can support her mother. She’s half 
sick herself and they don’t think they 
can let her stay on. Will you help me 
arrange for a couple of tickets for her 
so she can go to Honolulu with her 
mother? I’ll sec there’s a little cum- 
shaw slipped in with the tickets too, 
to pay for things while they are 
away. Seamen stick together. Get 
her out of here until she gets some 
sheathing on her ribs. And God help 
you if she ever finds out where the 
money came from.” 


mm 
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I look the chief nurse into my con- 
fidence. Within a week the little 
nurse was on her vvRy to Honolulu 
with her mother. The skipper beamed 
like an illuminated Buddha, and told 
me to keep my mouth shut. 

One day a new general-duty nurse 
came on the floor. She heard fiis story 
from the other girls. Her black eyes 
sparkled. 

“My dad was at sea many years 
and I made a few voyages with him/* 
she said. “I know these old shell- 
backs. Let me relieve his special 
when she goes to dinner tonight. If 
you hear anyone hollering for help, 
it won’t be me," 

At five o’clock his l>cll rang ic- 
pcalcdly. The new nurse entered. 

“My Gawd!” he roared. “Another 
boot! This ship is nothing but a 
damn kaleidoscope. I ring the bell 
and God only knows what will stick 
her head in. Where’s my nurse? Who 
are you?” 

The nurse walked quickly to the 
foot of his bed, her eyes boring into 
him without a flicker. 

“You go to hell, you blistered old 
barnacle!” she said, “You keep a 
decent tongue in your head or your 
old boilers can bust wide open for all 
I card I’m dogging the watch for 
your regularnurse tonight, but never 
again unless you stow that stuff and 
}^cp it stowedr 

The old man gasped, and a look 
almost of rapture spread over hb 
face. 

“Oh, you darlin*,” he cried. “You 
beautiful son of a gun! Thosc.arc the 


first civil words I’ve heard from a 
woman on this blasted ship. What’s 
your name? Don’t go way from me! 
Pick up my gear like a good girl, 
will you please? Stow it proper, and 
then bre^ out a smoke for me.” 

He told me all about it the next 
day, still happy to have found one 
woman who could speak such beauti- 
ful English. 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, I 
was sitting by the side of the skip- 
per’s bed when the first flash of the 
Japanese attack came over the radio. 
I thought the old man’s end had 
come, 'rhe veins stood out along his 
temples and for a moment his faQC 
seemed to blaze — and then the tor- 
rent of his anger broke. I listened in 
awx to a flood of invective, includ* 
ing wondrous phrases that had 
born of genius in seaboard taverns $0 
far away that they seldom readt. 
these shores. 4 

He returned at last to hinu^f, a 
damned old hulk lying on theheaclui 
as he said : “Me, who had a 
in the last war, and ought to, be doing 
my country’s job again!” 
he was strangely quiet A iCa|tl 3 do 
must think when he.fiices daag^ilil) 
a few moments his eyes cha 0 ij$ed' 
he dropped off to sleep, . . 

The first person I saw wbtEfi 
tered the hospital next day 
black-eyed nurse who had astoqidb^^ 
the skipper with her sea 
of fire in her eyes there 
of tears. ^ 

“I’m leaving the hospiiah'Nj^ 
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said, “rm going into the service as a 
nurse. That darling old skipper called^ 
me last night and put his arm around, 
my shoulders. He said he wanted to 
think of me as his daughter and he 
wanted me in there — doing my 
damnedest for the boys* that were 
hurt, and for him. I’m on my v/ay.” 

The captain's bed was covered 
with the morning papers, but above 
them his eyes, which had become in- 
creasingly feeble, gleamed again as 
they must have when he faced trou- 
ble on his ship. 

“Get me a stenographer/’ he said. 
“I’vT got a job to do before I shove 
off. Got to hurry.” 

Each morning his strength lasted 
only an hour or two before pain and 
exhaustion were too much for him, 
but his table was white with the let- 
ters he had dictated. Sometimes he 
was too tired to sign them and I did 
it for him. Nearly all of them were 
words of praise to those whose names 
he. had seen in the papers — little 
peo|^ who had suddenly become 
Dig in the £icc of danger. One was to 
mother in Alabama who had 
gone back to work so that her son 
enti$t.>One was to a farm boy 
who had walked 40 miles 
station. Another, filled 
with envy, was to a fether whose 
showed him looking at his 
husky boys on the day they 
Ihfeted. Two or three were to former 
were young enough 
far %cttye service, blistering them 
widi the.^resofiiell if they waited to 
asked. ^ 


I did not try to stop him. FIc was 
happy again, though each day his 
activity grew less. I w’ondcrcd at the 
driving force that made a dying old 
man so effective in a war he had 
made his own. 

The hospital superintendent called 
me in one day and told me he did not 
know what he was going to do with 
the old captain. 

“He’s just about wrecking my hos- 
pital,” he said. “I wish he would go 
to work on some other institution. 
Eight of our best nurses have fol- 
lowed that black-eyed ^usan. Two 
of our interns have enlisted. He’ll 
have me wearing brass buttons next.” 

One AFTERNOON I went down to 
the almost deserted water front where 
for years I have spent much spare 
time. Thinking that it might please 
the skipper for a moment and remind 
him of a story, I asked the first officer 
of a ship for a piece of tarred rope. 
It smelled to Heaven. It brought 
back in a single whiff the dirty water 
fronts of Shanghai, the reeking docks 
of Singapore. I took it to the hospital. 

As I entered the room I saw that 
the end was suddenly at hand, pain- 
lessly, even comfortably, as often 
happens. The doctor stood beside 
him, his fingers on the thready pulse. 
He motioned to me to take the other 
wrist. Nancy and several nurses hov- 
ered near. 

To our surprise the captain smiled 
when he heard my voice. 

•‘Blue Peter’s up, Cap,” he said. I 
bad to bend close to hear him. “Shore 
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jobs all done and . . With a sud- 
den surge of strength in his voice, 
“What’s that I smell?” 

I had forgotten the rope end, but 
now I put it in the hand that had 
grown so thin and white. We held 
his hand close to his face and he took 
a deep breath. A cloud of content- 
ment settled over his features. 


“Cast off forward,” he said. “All 
clear aft . . .” His voice trailed off. 
We leaned forward, our throats in 
but little better condition than his. 
Suddenly his words were clear again, 
like the throb of a propeller when it 
breaks the surface in a rough sea. 

“Steady as she is . . . full ahead 
. • . aloha, Nancy.” 


Answers to “So You Think You’re Clever” 

( 7 ’>w/w 72) 


1 . Three minutes. It takes each cat 
three minutes to kill each rat. 

2 . A 50-cent piece and a nickel. The 
o//ter is a nickel. 

Two and a half cents. 

4 . Mother. 

5. Neither; 8 and 8 are still 16. 

6. Only dead men have widows, what? 

7 . On the 28th day. At the end of the 
27th day he had ascended 27 feet. 
On the 28 th day, he reaches the top. 

8. Three. You might have a pair after 
taking out two, but the third one 
must match either the black or the 
white stocking already removed. 

9 . Two apples, of course. 

1 0. Too bad you missed it. You used up 
all your time going the first mile. 

11. In 59 minutes. If the basket is full in 
60 minutes, it was half-full a minute 
earlier, or at the end of 59 minutes. 

12. Nine, 

13 . Never* The ladder and ship will 
rise with the tide. 

14 . There were a grandfather, father, 
and son. The father was both father 
and son. 

15 . Five dollars, two in merchandise 
and three in cash. 


16 . West Point students don’t sport 
mustaches; sailors don’t have watch 
pockets; and you are right in saying 
hens don’t have teeth. 

17 . Three ducks in a row, one after the 
other. 

18 . Twelve. 

19 . The two sons go first. One brings 
back the boat and Pappy rows 
over. Then the other son returns 
for his brother. 

20 . He ate 802, Look at a row of boc^ 
on a shelf. You can sec why w 
worm didn’t touch 99 pages^^ the 
first and 99 pages of the last. 

21 . How did anyone know Christ 
coming in 649 years? 

22. "J wenty-five miles. The trains mip|t 
in an hour, giving the bee one 

to travel. 

23 . The prime minister destroyed thi 
first scrap he drew, and since tii6 
other said “Go,” the one he diir 
posed of must have said “Stayjt ^ 
the judge decided. 

24 . Since the dimes are smaller, 

worth twice as much, , 

smart to'^ake the half truckioaili ^ 

25 . None. Cain slew Abel. 



Indu5try'*s Plan for Postwar Prosperity 

Condensed from Advertising & Selling 
Rogei‘ William Riis 


B y THE END of this year, one third 
of all Americans over i6 will 
* be in uniform or making war 
goods. What will happen when the 
war ends and these 30,000,000 Amer- 
icans find their war jobs — civil or 
military — gone? The historic an- 
swer is calamity — millions of un- 
employed; panic, social unresT But 
history also tells us that no organ- 
ized effort ever was made to lay 
plans in advance to avert postwar 
collapse. 

Today, in the firm faith that post- 
war depression can be averted if in- 
telligent plans are made, a notable 
group of hardheaded American in- 
dustrialists is working out a program 
to maintain high levels of production 
and employment in the critical post- 
war years. 

They have organized under the 
colorless name of the Committee for 
Economic Development, but there 
is notUng stodgy about the aims 
of the organization or the way its 
members are working to achieve 
them. These men are out to elimi- 
nate the deadly business cycle of 
prosperity and crash, ajjd they think 
in terms of new products, new incen- 
tives, new jobs, new horizons. 

' They started their thinking with 
the job, the worker and the ma- 
chine, and t)iey began field work in 


group of hardheaded hueinesa- 
men organize to taokle the Number 
One after-lhe-war prohlem. 

four communities: Peoria, 111.; Read- 
ing, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

In Peoria an energetic canvass of 
present employment got the facts 
about the city’s 56 factories employ- 
ing 32,423 workers. Then they be- 
gan asking questions: What new 
products can these factories make 
when the war is over? What develop- 
ment work can be started today? 
What plans must be made to organ- 
ize men, money, equipment? What 
technical improvements in design 
and processes can we apply? What 
new materials will be available? 
Where do our suppliers fit into this, 
and our customers? What effect will 
postwar imports have on materials, 
costs and processes? 

This study uncovered possibilities 
which have wide interest. Peoria em- 
ployment in 1940 was 24,721; last 
year it was 32,423; after the war, the 
committee calculates carefully, it can 
be held at 31,830. That is 29 per- 
cent more than the “normal” of 
1940; and it is less than two percent 
below the high wartime figure. 

On the drawing boards and blue- 
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prints of Proria factories are ideas for 
new producuon, in clear, sharp form. 
Similarly, in Rochester a local com- 
mit lee is studying in detail new prod- 
ucts which factories can make after 
the N\ar, and wavs to shift workers 
from war goods to consumer goods 
witliotit lav off. Plant suf)crintcnd- 
ents are examining every drill press 
and screw machine in its relation to 
jxxstvVtU' consumer piXHluction. In 
I’oledo one relatively small plant al- 
ready has ^2 research projects in its 
engineering department, looking to 
tomorrow. The committee’s field 
work will bring such ideas to light iti 
factories in every town, and the 
collaietl data W'ill be cleared ainojig 
thousands of companies. 

I hese are no guesses by economic 
theorists; these are facts from facto- 
ries, where the jobs are. True, Peo- 
I'ia is only one city, though sales of 
the companies studied run around 
$27o,t)oo,o()o. The cheering fact is 
that hundreds of cities are starling 
similar studies, all coordinated under 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 

Otiietly at work for a full year, 
the committee has a board of trustees 
consisting of i8 leading industrialists 
and economists of open minds and 
no prior allegiances.* They are nci- 

* The board of trustees of the Committee for 
F.miiomic Development is composed of tiie 
following outstanding industrialists and econo- 
mists: Paul Cf. Holfman, preski^at of die 
Siudcbakcr Cor[x>ration, chairman; William 
Benton, vice-president of the Univcrsiiy of 
Chicago, vice-chairman; W. L. Clayton, kmus- 
tcialisi and merchant, Houston, Texas; CJicstcr 


ther anti-New' Deal nor pro-New 
Deal, they represent no association 
or particular business interest. It is 
not a pressure group, not a political 
organization, not a trade association, 
not a government agency. 

Under the trustees are two com- 
mittees. one of research, one of field 
development. The research group 
includes many of the ablest econo- 
mists of our great univ'ersities and 
business schools. lEeir job is to 
frame next steps and dig into the 
economic problems. The field devel- 
opment group, com[x>sed of indus- 
trialists, is rapid!)' spreading the 
committee’s local organization 
through 150 district chairmen into 
every community. 

This alliance l>etween business and 
the professors is in itself a dynamic 
new thing, riiirty years ago the 
farmers made alliance with the cob. 
leges and l)enefited sharply. The 
Roosevelt administration early drew 
advantage from academic thinking. 

C. Djvis, pre<{ulcuu, Fcdcrjil Reserve Blank 
ot St. Ix)uis; Ralph £. Flanders, president, 
Juiicb & I.amsi»n Macliinc Co.; M. B. Folsom, 
treasurer, ICastman Kodak Company; Clarence 
Francis, president, General Foods Qifpbratkm: 
Lou Holland, president, Holland . Engravit^ 
Company; Charles R. Hook, president, Ameri-' 
can Rolling Mill Co.; ]^y Hormei, president*' 
Cieorgc A. Hprmcl & Co.; Reagan Houstoi^ 
industrialist and merchant, Ssui AnConif^. 
Texas; Eric Johnston, president, Btowntr^ 
Johnston Company; Harrison Jones, , 

of the board, Coca-Cola Company; Char^ 
F. Kettering, vice-president, Gieneral Motfi^^ 
Corp.; 'fhomas B. McCabe, president, 

Paper Company; Reuben B, Robertsoot ySfce- 
piesidcni, Ch^thpion Paper Jk Fibre Cm-, 
pany ; Harry Schennan, president, 

Month Club; Jolm Stuart, chairmaiif 
Oats CcMnpany. 
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Now at last the industrialists are 
seeking the same help. 

The economists’ first objective was 
to analyze the reconversion of facto- 
ries to peacetime equipment. 71 icy 
broke this down into a dozen subdi- 
visions, from the experience of 1918, 
through taxes and on to interna- 
tional trade; and they assigned to 
each subhead an able staff of special- 
ists. Their findings will be combined 
with data coming from the field com- 
mittee. 

The economists have other impor- 
tant matters on their schedule: ways 
to fiicilitatc organization and growth 
of small business; restraints on mo- 
nopolistic practices; channeling sav- 
ings into business investments; main- 
tenance of consumer incomes; 
control of money and credit; the 
international economic position of 
the United States. 

Out of this examination of the eco- 
nomic scene will come, for the first 
time, true knowledge of just what it 
is that makes “a job,” how best we 
cfan insure the jobs we have and make 
more of them, and how we can widen 
the horizon for every job. 

It is more than a striving for sc- 
||GUrity; security is passive and, as a 
final goal, alien in American thought. 
It is a striving for opportunity; op- 
portunity is aggressive and in the 
African tradition. Furtherm.ore, 
t|us program is not being imposed, 
however benevolently, from above. 
It 1 $ “grass roots” stuff. 

Average pplitical thought, going 


no further than the creation of relief 
jobs through public-works programs, 
is way behind the thinking of these 
economists and industriahsts. A gen- 
uine ]ob comes when there is real, 
prtxluctivc work to be done. 

llcre is the committee’s philoso- 

“Our program originates in and is 
limited by certain articles of faith. 
Wc believe that the common good is 
prior to and higher than the good of 
any individual and of every private 
interest. We believe in the American 
system of free enterprise. By that 
wc do not mean that the govern- 
ment should let business alone, nor 
that economic opportunity should 
take precedence over political lib- 
erty, nor that the ‘good old days’ of 
the ’20’s should return. 

“By free enterprise we mean free- 
dom of op}X)rtunity, opportunity to 
work, to live decently, to educate 
children in the arts of citizenship and 
human happiness and in the skills of a 
trade or profession to provide against 
sickness and old age. We stress op- 
portunity, not contrasted with se- 
curity but identified with security. 
We believe in socially responsible 
risk-taking for the common good, 
with the hope of private profit as an 
incentive.” 

Note that there is no criticism of 
any other school of thought. But 
sharp in the committee’s attention 
is the conviction that the system of 
free enterprise must justify itself 
after this war. 




€ A SOLUTION for the developing 
shortage of proteins as ingenious as it is 
miraculous is offered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I'his is nothing 
less than the proposal that every farm 
in the nation diversify its crops by rais- 
ing fish, b'irst, a pond is to be dug. Then 
it is to be stocked with “seed fish.” 
Washington ichthyologists estimate that 
the farmei will be able to gather 200 or 
300 pounds of usable fish per acre. 

This plan of fish farming has endless 
possibilities. Perhaps the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration will take a 
hand and assign fish crop quotas. Farm- 
ers will receive checks for acres of fish 
withheld from production. The bureau 
of soil erosion will perfect a plan by 
which fishponds will become part of a 
vast irrigation system that will make 
the desert bloom and convert the United 
States into a Venice. In consequence of 
mileage rationing the automobile will 
disappear, but it never will be missed, 
for great fleets of gondolas will ply the 
canals, providing a new industry that 
will end the nation’s unemployment 
problem. Vocal teachers will be in great 
demand, teaching the gondoliers “Santa 
Lucia.” 

A new day is beginning to break and 
we owe it all to the burocrats, those 
modest and misunderstood men. 

— Chicago Tribune 

^ The following item recently ap- 
peared in the New York World'Telc- 
gram: 

A messenger bearing “Requisition 
11964” on the letterhead of “The 
United States of America Office of War 


Information, New York City” ap- 
peared at the World-Telegram offices 
yesterday, and requested a copy of the 
final edition for February 9. The requi- 
sition, duly filled out and signed, prom- 
ised: “A confirming order will follow in 
a few days.” The messenger was given 
the newspaper and departed. 

Today the confirming order itself ar- 
rived, filled out in 14 different places, 
along with an “Important Notice” let- 
ter giving instructions on how to fill out 
four attached forms, one white and 
three yellow, in order to obtain pay- 
ment of three cents. 

Among the instructions were: “Do 
not write in the spaces intended for 
government employes” and “The nam^ 
of the vendor (payee) and the signa* 
turc and title (president, partner, pro- 
prietor, owner) must appear under the 
certificate at the left center of the 
voucher.” 

As it would have taken considerable 
time to fill out all the forms and answer 
the government’s letter, the World- 
Telegram called the Office of War In- 
formation and said, please, wouldn’t the 
government accept the paper for noth- 
ing? The Office of War Information 
said no — all the forms had to be filled 
out as per instructions. 

After struggling with the forms £3c a 
time, the World-Telegram put, in an- 
other call, which reached another gtw-- 
ernment official, who agreed to accept 
the paper^ as a gift. 

We hope he doesn’t change his 
mind. ' • 

We don't want the three cents. 
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Letter to a Soldier 

Condensed from Liberty 
iMtham Ovens 

S iii: DIPPED her pen in the blue- it wouldn’t be much longer before 
gray ink. It reminded her of the war was won and they’d be to- 
the blue-gray lights that danced gethcr again, 
in his eyes when he smiled. Little She got that much down on the 
things like that kept making his ab- paper, her pen racing to keep up 

sence seem like a dream. with the well-chosen words. Not the 

Eagerly, she wrote: “My dear- little secret, hidden words that filled 
est - But she couldn’t go on. She her heart. 

pressed her lips together in a tight Don’t tell him of the hours spent 
little line. He knew she wasn’t much lying across her bed, looking out her 
of a writer, but he’d want her to set window to where the moonlight cut 
things down just as she’d say them a bright silver path across the lawn, 
if he were here. Don’t remind him of how they used 

If he were here! She shut her eyes to walk that path together, down to 
to close out the thought. But it did the river’s edge, with nothing to 
no good. She could see the familiar break the silence of their content- 
determination in his face, feel his ment but the gentle lap-lap of the 
strong arms around her. water against the bank. Tell him 

At first she had tried to keep him only the things that won’t worry or 
from going to the war. And he had distract him. A soldier has a job to 
listened to her. They’d closed their do, and she mustn’t intrude her lone- 
eyes and ears to the war. But it didn’t lincss to take his mind off that, 
work. It wasn’t anything he’d said, She gripped the pen hard to keep 
of course. But his arms were a little it from recording all the things it 
less tight when he held her, his mustn’t say. Guiding it in slender, 
kisses were less impulsive, and some careful strokes, she told him about 
of the light in his eyes had dimmed, the weather and the crops; about the 
So she^ sent him off to war, and family, and about his brother, 
her heart with him. She wanted to ask if the war and 

But she mustn’t write of this. She the battles, and the sting of defeat 
must tell him only that she was well, and the glory of victory, had made 
and keeping very busy, and missed any change in him. She knew they 
him very much. Then tell him that must have. 

Copyright 1943, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 20$ E. 42 St., N, V. Ci 
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She couldn’t very well tell him of 
her prayer each night: "'Dear God, 
please take Your very best care of him. 
Don't let them harm him. Give him 
the strength and courage to do what 
it is his duty to do. Then please, dear 
God, bring him safely back 
This was the sort of thing you 
could whisper into your pillow. 
Something personal, between you 
and God. But you couldn’t write 
it — not even in a letter to him. 

All the while she was thinking this, 


her pen was writing safer things. 
Telling him how the flowers in the 
garden were in bloom again. How 
the horses all looked well this year. 

And having told him all this, she 
signed the letter, the pen moving 
easily across the bottom of the page: 
“Your affectionate wife, Martha.” 

Then she folded her letter, put it 
into jyi envelope and addressed it: 
General George Washington, Head- 
quarters of the Continental Army, 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 




Off Moments 


He was a young soldier and his face 
looked red and earnest when he came 
into the Red Cross Canteen in Los 
Angeles. Would he like some doughnuts 
and coffee? “No, thank you.” Ciga- 
rettes? No. Stationery? No. Still he 
lingered, his face getting redder. “I 
wonder — ” he finally blurted. “Well, 
it’s this. Four weeks ago my wife had a 
baby and I’ve never seen it. I’d just 
kinda like to hold a baby for a little 
while to sec what it would be like. I 
thought maybe you folks could get one 
for me.” 

Within an hour the soldier sat con- 
tentedly holding a baby — exactly four 
weeks old. — The Red Cross Courser 

IT One Sunday morning, when I was in 
charge of a car full of young air-corps 
recruits on a troop train, I witnessed the 
darnedest incident I’ve seen in five 
years’ service. The boys had been buzz- 


ing noisily all morning, but suddenly 
silence fell in one section of the car. I 
noticed a half dozen men standing 
around two seats that faced each other. 
I didn’t care to have the boys arrive 
broke at their first army post, so I de- 
cided to stop what I assumed must be a 
card game. 

Instead, I found a chunky young man 
reading Mass aloud. Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish boys gathered quietly 
around him and stood with bowed 
heads. Soon, from the cars forward and 
behind, men came in silently. For 40 
minutes, boys of different faiths, or no 
faith at all — not knowing the reader, 
and with no announcement other than 
grapevine whispering — jammed the 
car. Their intent faces were something 
to behold. When “Chunky” bad read 
the last “Amen,” they wandered sloipdy 
back to th^ seats and for an hour it was 
very, very quiet. — Sci*tant lohn j. Ltctmtd 



d ITow a would-be violinist 

became radio's most popular — 
and most worried — comedian 



Condensed fiom Red book 
Frederick Van Ryn 

NE F.VENFNG ill iQ^2 a pale, 

trembling man who looked who frequently volunteer ad vice, sug- 

as if he might faint any mo- gestions and help. An Iowa farmer 
ment, stepped to a mike in a New wassotouchedbytheplightofRoch- 
York radio studio, took a deep breath, ester, who could not cure Benny’s 
closed his eyes, and said: “Ladies and horse of the lam^^nitable habit of sit- 
gentlemen, this is jack Benny. 'ILcre ting down in the middle of the street, 
will be a slight pause while you say, that he mailed in a gadget which he 
‘Who cares.?’ ” described as a “cow-kicker.” “I gtiar- 

Today, at least 30,000,000 persons antee,” read the accompanying let 
care enough to listen to Jack Benny ter, “that this invention of mine will 
every Sunday night. About to cele- make even a mule get up.” Benny 
brate his nth anniversary on the fans have donated cans of grease and 
air, he is the possessor of one of the decorative gadgets for his imaginary 
best-known voices in the world. No 22-year-old Maxwell car; even the 
other American, with the exception War Production Board, presumably 
of President Roosevelt, can boast a hardheaded outfit, once wrote 
such a steady radio following. And Benny asking him to contribute the 
probably most of his followers can Maxwell to the scrap campaign. The 
name the leading members of the comedian had the dickens of a time 
Benny cast: his heckling girl friend, locating a car of the right make and 
Mary Livingston; his valet, Roches- age, which he duly presented to the 
ttr; his gullible tenor, Dennis Day; WPB while notables cheered and 
his non compos mentis boarder, Mr. newsreel cameras whirred. 
Billingsley; and his playful polar bear, Success and money (he gets $17,- 

Carmichael, who exists only in the 500 per broadcast and $125,000 per 
imagination of Benny’sscript writers, picture) have brought Benny lots of 
^ Tlcir eoings on are taken quite things, but not what he needs most 
^riously by numbers of his listeners, — freedom from worries. He is the 

Copyright 1943^ McCall Corp,, 230 Par\ Ave., N, Y, C, 
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greatest worrier in show business. To 
quote his wife, Mary Livingston, 
Jack “lives on a steady diet of finger- 
nails and coflee.” 

No sooner is one program over 
than Benny begins fretting about 
next Sunday’s bill. He foresees all 
kinds of pitfalls and prophesies disas- 
ter. When his associates point out 
ihat a practical business concern like 
Ciencral Foods, his present sponsor, 
thinks well enough of his program to 
spend a lion’s share of its advertising 
budget on it, he shakes his head. 
“That’s what those other guys used 
to say,” he replies, “and now you’ve 
got to put on a diving suit to find 
their Crossley rating.” 

Bright and early on Monday morn- 
ing he telephones his writers, Bill 
Morrow (I2000 a week) and Eddie 
Bcloin ($1000). “Any ideas, boys?” 
“None,” they reassure him cheer- 
fully. “Just gags.” “I’m not inter- 
ested in gags,” says Jack irritably. 
“Gags die, humor remains,” 

He hangs up and begins biting his 
nails. Then he goes for a long walk. 
He recognizes nobody, sees nothing. 
Once in a while he stops and, to the 
amazement of passers-by, bursts out 
laughing. He has thought up a “sit- 
uation.” Unlike other laugh-provok- 
ing programs, Benny’s shows arc never 
built around gags but always around 
a “situation.” “If your basic situa- 
tion isn’t amusing and believable,” 
he says solemnly, “no amount of gags 
will save you.” 

What he calls a “situation” is really 
the plot. That is why his half-hour 


program is a short story instead of a 
mumble-jumble of wisecracks and 
smart repartee. A basically true short 
story, at that. When it deals with his 
frantic preparations for a trip to 
New York, he is actually about to 
lake an eastbound train. If it’s a 
birthday party, he is actually about 
to give one. “I just elaborate and 
exaggerate a lot,” he explains. The 
elaboration and exaggerations invar- 
iably make Benny the butt of the 
remarks of all the other members of 
the cast. 

With “the situation” determined 
upon, Morrow and Beloin lock them- 
selves in a room and start work on 
the script. By Wednesday they have 
the first draft ready. Benny reads it 
slowly, frowning. I le gets up, goes to 
the window and chews his unlighted 
cigar. The silence is unbearable. Fi- 
nally Jack speaks up. He suggests 
changes. “He is the best editor I 
ever met,” says Morrow. “He knows 
the characters in his show so well 
that he can put his finger on a fake 
note at once.” ' 

At the first rehearsal, on Friday, , 
Benny hears the actors read their 
lines and decides what’s still wrong 
with the show. After that, Morrow 
and Bcloin start rewriting the script 
again. They never stop pushing and 
blue-penciling until the program goes 
on the air. 

Rt)chester’s role and Jack's perem 
nial feud with Fred Allen — two 
tures of Benny’s show of which hk 
audience can never have enough —4? 
were both unplanned additions ta 
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the program. About six years ago, 
Jack decided that he needed a col- 
ored actor to play the part of a 
Pullman porter on his next show. A 
chap named Eddie Anderson was 
engaged for that one performance. 
But Jack’s public clamored for more 
“Rochester,” and after his second 
radio appearance he was signed up 
for keeps. True to his formula, Benny 
always keeps Rochester in the same 
role. The public expects Rochester 
to be a valet, so a valet he is. 

The Fred Alien-Jack Benny battle 
began just as spontaneously. Several 
years ago Allen decided to stage a 
take-off on Major Bowes’ amateur 
program. He rounded up singers who 
couldn’t sing, actors who couldn’t 
act, musicians who couldn’t play. 
One of the performers, a boy in 
short pants, told Allen that he was a 
violinist, and wanted to play The 
Beel While the boy was scraping 
away, Allen recalled that the piece 
was Benny’s specialty. At the end he 
commented, “Only eight and you 
can already play The Bee! Why, Jack 
^ Benny ought to be ashamed.” 

On the following Sunday, Benny 
produced four people who supposedly 
knew him when he was a child in 
Waukegan, Illinois, and who testified 
that he could play The Bee when he 
was six. Allen came back with some 
disparaging remarks about Wauke- 
gan. That started the ball rolling. 
Soon Benny and Allen realized that 
inadvertently they had stumbled 
:f|cro$s something big. But even today 
they never tell eich other what they 


are going to say. They sometimes 
appear as guests on each other’s pro- 
grams, and Allen, an ad libber par 
excellence, generally gets the best of 
these encounters. One night when 
Allen took a particularly vicious ver- 
bal swing at Jack, the latter gasped: 
“II my writers were here with me 
you wouldn’t dare talk to me like 
that!” 

-A silent, shy man, Benny admits 
that by no stretch of the imagination 
could he be described as the life of 
the party. He laughs — uproariously 
— at other people’s jokes, but makes 
no attempt to top them. The fact 
that he is the nation’s leading come- 
dian still puzzles him greatly. He 
cherishes a clipping concerning his 
first vaudeville appearance in New 
York, in 1921. It says, succinctly, 
“We would like more violin and less 
chatter.” 

Jack, the son of a Waukegan store- 
keeper, started out to be a musician. 
While still in his early teens he played 
the violin in small orchestras at school 
dances and policemen’s balls. He tried 
to get a job in the local theater, but 
the manager didn’t think he was 
good enough and hired him as a 
doorman instead. 

Eventually — Jack was 17 then — 
he teamed up with a pianist named 
Q)ra Salisbury and toured small Illi- 
nois towns in a “dumb” act — nei- 
ther of them said a word. 

In 1918 Jack, then 22, joined the 
navy. He visualized himself in an 
admiral’s uniform. Much to his dis- 
gust, he was assigned to play in 
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“Maritime Frolics,” a show put on 
by the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. He played his violin be- 
tween the acts to raise money for 
navy relief. For a while he was nota- 
bly unsuccessful. But one night he 
stopped playing and made a few re- 
marks. The audience howled and 
came across with a gratifying con- 
tribution to the relief fund. 

That started Jack thinking. By the 
time war was over he had reached 
two drastic decisions: he changed 
his name from Benjamin Kubclsky 
to Jack Benny and gave up his am- 
bition to be a great violinist in favor 
of becoming a vaudeville performer. 

There followed 14 years of vaude- 
ville all over the country. Then one 
day Ed Sullivan, the Broadway col- 
umnist, bumped into him in a New 
York restaurant and said, “Jack, will 
you appear as a guest on my radio 
program tomorrow night?” “But I 
don’t know a thing about radio,” 
Jack protested. “Nobody does,” said 
Sullivan. Mary Livingston recalls 
that the night preceding his air 
debut Jack couldn’t sleep a wink and 
kept repeating, “Am I going to flop! 
Am I going to flop!” 

Nine years later, on May 9, 1941, 


1000 screen, stage and radio stars 
producers, and heads of advertising 
agencies paid tribute in Los Angele; 
to the man they described as “the 
greatest radio personality in the 
world.” Niles Trammel, president oi 
NBC, announced over a coast-to- 
coast network that his company had 
decided to make Jack Benny the 
only individual in the history of ra- 
dio “to own his own time.” Seven to 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday was to belong 
to Benny for the remainder of his 
life. He might change sponsors at his 
pleasure, but the half hour he had 
made the most valuable on the air 
was to be his for keeps. 

At 49, Benny has one ambition 
and one fear. He would like to wind 
up his career as a motion-picture 
director and he is deathly scared 
lest he miss hearing a good story. 
Recently he entertained a few people 
at his home and went to bed at 
the stroke of midnight, pleading 
an early rehearsal. The others stayed 
up, swapping yarns. About four o’clock 
in the morning, somebody naade a 
remark that provoked loud laughter. 
Immediately Jack burst out of his 
bedroom. “What was that.^” he asked 
anxiously. “What got that laugh?’’ 


C To THE first contributor of each accepted item of cither Patter or 
Picturesque Speech a payment of $5 is made upon publication. In all cases 
the source must be given. An additional payment is made to the author, 
except for items originated by the sender. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned, but every item is car^ully considered. Address 
Patter Editor, Box 605, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

(Patter and Picturesque Speech on pages 18 and 104) 




I N THE hot, Slinking siir^^mcr of — the Suez Canal, gateway to India 
1942 Cairo was in a “flap.” The and junction with Japan. Obviously, 
Germandtalian armies of Field Rommel would be willing to risk 
Marshal Erwin Rommel were but all to reach this goal, 
a morning’s drive from Egypt’s cap- The indifferent Egyptians pre- 
itaL The great offensive into Libya pared to accept their Axis conquer- 
by the British 8th Army which had ors. Anti-British students openly 
begun so promisingly the winter cheered Rommel’s name in the 
before Jiad misfired and the British streets. Wives of British officers, and 
troops had fallen back toward the wealthy Britons and American busi- 
Nile, their armored equipment nessmen hastily departed for Pales- 
smashed or captured. tine and South Africa. 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Less than six months later Rom- 
Middle East Commander in Chief, mel’s once-proud Afril^a Korps had 
had taken personal command of the been humiliated. It had been chased 
8tb Army and rallied the bewildered, farther than any army in history — 
^ discouraged troops at El Alamein some 1600 miles, almost as far as 
on a makeshift defense line that ran from New York to Denver. Penned 
from the blue Mediterranean 40 in in a narrow box between Bizerte 
miles inland to the treacherous and Tunis, it was doomed, 
quicksands of the Qattara Depres- Many things helped beat Rommel 
sion. The Axis was being held, but — the excellence and quantity of 
for how long no one knew. British- American equipment, Allied 

Barely 70 miles ahead of Rommel air superiority, perfect cooperation 
lay the great British naval base between ground and air units. But 
or Alexandria, and just beyond it the story of those six months which 
^'l^the glittering prize for which Axis changed the course of the war and 
arms had struggled for three years the destiny of the world is, after all, 
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largely the story of two men ^nd 
an army. 

Few cocktail sippers in Cairo’s 
Shcphcard’s Hotel botliered to look 
up that hot summer day in 1942 as 
a scrawny, long-nosed British general 
arrived, glanced at them disapprov- 
ingly and strode across the terrace. 
Few, indeed, would have recognized 
him, for Lieutenant General Sir 
Bernard Law Montgomery, newly 
appointed commander of the 8th 
Army, was unknown except in mili- 
tary circles. 

The army regarded him as a some- 
what eccentric but competent officer 
with a passion for hard work; a de- 
vout, dour, humorless abstainer who 
neither drank, smoked nor swore. 
He had distinguished himself as a 
young officer in World War I, and 
had since won the reputation of be- 
ing a good divisional commander. An 
admirer of England’s Bible-thump- 
ing Oliver Cromwell, Montgomery 
himself had a Cromwellian streak. 
“I read my Bible every day and I 
recommend you to do the same,” he 
had told his staff. His other favorite 
book was Pilgrim s Progress, 

The troops he had commanded in 
England remembered him as a stern 
disciplinarian who had put them 
through grueling endurance tests. A 
fanatic on fitness, Montgomery re- 
quired all his men and officers up to 
brigadiers to run a seven-mile course 
once a week, and he usually ran the 
route with them. When the older 
officers complained, he changed it to 
a six-mile run. 


The battle-hardened veterans of 
the 8th Army had heard about this 
“Spartan general” and weren’t too 
sure they would like him. Before 
long, however, they were calling him 
“Monty,” and crowding around for a 
look at him whenever he appeared. 

Montgomery was actually second 
choice as 8 th Army commander, 
sumrnoned only after Lieutenant 
General William Gott had died in a 
plane crash on his way to Cairo. But 
he had long been slated for a high 
command. In the spring of 1942 
Ambassador Winant was asked to cir- 
culate among British army men, size 
them up, and recommend a com- 
mander suitable for British and 
American forces. During a visit to 
Monty, he asked, “General, suppose 
you were ordered tonight to attack 
Calais — how long would it take 
you to plan an offensive and get into 
action?” Winant expected an answer 
running into weeks. Instead, Monty 
phoned his staff headquarters. At 
dawn next day his divisions staged a 
full-dress mock attack against the 
“Germans.” Winant was so much 
impressed that he recommended 
Montgomery for leader of the Anglo- 
American North African offensive, 
then in its preliminary planning 
stages. 

General Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, who had been appointed 
to replace Auchinleck as Middle 
East Commander in Chief, was, 
Montgomery’s close friend. Both 
men had keen in tight spots before. . 
Alexander, an aggressive fighter 
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whose motto is “Attack, attack and 
re-attack, even when you are on the 
defensive,” had ironically been fated 
to conduct two of Britain’s great 
retreats — Dunkirk and Burma. 

At Dunkirk, Alexander organized 
the final evacuation. When one of 
his aides moaned, “The situation is 
catastrophic,” Alexander retorted 
crisply, “I am sorry, I don’t under- 
stand long words like that.” His 
studied coolness communicated it- 
self to the men wailing patiently for 
boats while Nazi dive bombei^ roared 
overhead. When there was nothing 
more to do but wait and sufler, he 
squatted on the beach and built 
himself a sand castle. In the fading 
light of the last day, he toured the 
sands to sec that no live soldier had 
been left behind. He and a naval 
officer were the last to leave. 

' The situation in Burma was hope- 
lessf when Alexander was flown out to 
t^ke command. He was instructed to 
hold the Japs as long as possible so 
that Wavcil could organize the de- 
fense of India. With his tiny, ill- 
equipped army of 25,000 he fought 
100,000 Japs for four months, and 
escaped across the only mountain 
road into India a few days before the 
monsoon made the road impassable. 
In British military circles, this is 
regarded as a feat second only to the 
masterful evacuation from E^nkirk. 

Montgomery had been at Dun- 
kirk, too. He had told his men, “If 
you run out of ammunition, tear the 
enemy to pieces with your hands.” 
After . Dunkirk he and Alexander 


were given adjoining commands on 
the south and southeast of England, 
the coastal strip certain to bear the 
brunt if the Nazis invaded. 

These were the two men whom 
Churchill brought together to save 
the crucial Middle East. Churchill’s 
orders were simple: “Rommel must 
be destroyed.” The strategy was 
simple: The Alamein line must be 
held at all costs until new equipment 
and reserves reached the desert, and 
then the AfriJ^a Korps must be 
pushed back. The strategical job of 
coordinating the 8th Army's ad- 
vance with the British- American in- 
vasion of North Africa, then in the 
making, was Alexander’s job. I’he 
tactics of defeating Rommel were 
left to Montgomery. 

Wasting no time in Cairo’s brain- 
fogging atmosphere, Montgomery 
drove into the desert early on the 
morning after his arrival and climbed 
the humpy Hill of Jesus, farthest ad- 
vanced salient of the Alamein line. 
Through binoculars he scanned the 
enemy lines, less than 2000 yards 
away across the sizzling desert. 

Behind Rommel’s front lines stood 
scores of concealed 88-mm. guns, the 
scourge of British and American 
tanks. Behind them lay at least ^00 
tanks and in the rear some 850 addi- 
tional tanks. Rommel had 160,000 
soldiers, and more were arriving 
every day as the Nazi supply lines 
improved. 

The Alamein line was a bottleneck 
whichever side you stood on. ITie 
British troops prevented Rommel 
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from fanning out into the Valley of 
the Nile. But Rommers troops also 
were a cork that the British would 
have to dislodge before they could 
go anywhere. 

Those who saw Monty that day on 
the Hill of Jesus believe that he de- 
cided on the spot just how and when 
Rommel could be defeated. That 
night in his caravan-headquarters of 
four auto trailers, captured in 1941 
from Italian General “Electric 
Whiskers” Bergonzoli, he began 
drafting the tactical plan that was to 
carry him halfway across Africa on 
Rommel’s heels. 

Montgomery realized at once that 
the character of desert warfare had 
temporarily altered. The war of tank 
vs. tank, of sea-style battles on the 
wide open sands, had for the moment 
changed to the static trench war- 
fare of the first World War. For the 
Alamein battle the offensive weapon 
would again be the “poor bloody 
infantry” of the last war, with artil- 
lery and the air arm paving the way. 
The tanks would have to wait until 
the cork was driven out of the bot- 
tleneck. 

On paper, at least, Monty felt he 
had an even chance to succeed. If he 
did, and if he could destroy the 
German tanks, he knew that Rom- 
mel would have to cut and run. In 
the desert you don’t stand and fight 
without armor. 

The 8th Army already had half a 
dozen crack infantry divisions in the 
line — including tough New Zea- 
landers and Australians, veterans of 


Greece and Crete, unmatched in 
close-quarter bayonet work; and the 
4th Indian Division, which had 
stormed the Italian-held cliffs of 
Keren in Abyssinia and taken rocky 
“Hellfire Pass” in Egypt from the 
Germans. Churchill had promised 
two additional divisions, plentiful 
numbers of the new British six- 
poundtr antitank gun, a great con- 
centration of aircraft, new British 
heavy tanks and — best of all — sev- 
eral hundred new American Sher- 
man tanks with high-velocity 75-mm. 
guns, already being unloaded at 
Suez. 

Monty asked for two months to 
get ready for an offensive. Meanr 
time, the job was to hold off Rom- 
mel’s attack. It came three weeks 
after Monty arrived. Rommel threw 
the full weight of 300 tanks against 
the center and south of the line, 
feeling for a weak spot through 
which the armor could flow and 
flank the British positions — the 
traditional Rommel tactics. Montyt^ 
carefully hoarding his armor, refus^ 
to fight a battle of metal. Craftily he - 
allowed Rommel’s tanks to flow into 
fissures in the defenses — then he 
met them with antitank guns and 
the 75-mm. guns of the American- 
made General Grant tanks, lying 
hull down in the sand dunes. When 
the Nazi commander finally with-, 
drew he had lost 140 tanks, almoit 
half his forward armored strength^^ 
The BritisJj lost 37 tanks. 

“Egypt has been saved,” an-*# 
nounced Montgomery, confidently^' 
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To Wendell Willkie, then visiting 
‘ his desert headquarters, he said, 
“With the superiority in tanks and 
planes 1 have established as a result 
of this battle, it is now mathemati- 
cally certain that I will eventually 
destroy Rommel.” 

Monty sounds boastful. And so he 
is. But he has had what it takes to 
make good on all his boasts so far. 
Jde believes in meticulous planning. 
Me insists on knowing down to the 
last bullet what resources he has. On 
his daily visits to the front, he sur- 
prises field commanders by knowing 
more about their troop dispositions 
than they do. Every division, regi- 
ment, battalion, battery and platoon 
has its exact task. Monty sees that 
it is carried out to the letter. That is 
his formula for success. 

His offensive against Rommel was 
worked out to the last tin of bully 
beef. On October 23, 1942, a night 
on which the moon was right for all- 
night fighting, he was ready to 
attack. 

F<m: two weeks Allied planes had 
,bccn bombing strategic targets in 
Rommers rear, while British and 
American fighter planes sought to 
knock the lAfftwaffe out of the skies. 
As the zero hour approached, the 
air attack was stepped up. Bombers 
shuttled back and forth to Rommel’s 
supply lines and airdromes, while 
filters strafed his front lines and 
gnnpo 5 t$« Montgomery believes that 
every man from the generals to the 
kid private should know what 
Is going on and what is expected of 


03 

him, so while the air attack was 
under way he called in his officers, 
told them his plans, sent them back 
to tell their units. 

Thirty minutes before zero hour 
came a barrage the like of which 
had not been seen since World War 
I. British guns stood almost hub-to- 
hub along the 40'mile Alamein line. 
Monty has always preached that a 
barrage should be on a scale sufli- 
cient to shake the enemy’s morale. 
At 10 p.m.. while the barrage inched 
forward, sappers began clearing wide 
paths through the mine fields. After 
them came the infantry, doggedly 
working forward fiom one Axis posi- 
tion to another. 

All that night and the next day and 
for several days more the battle 
swayed back and forth over this 
desert version of Flanders Fields. 
Rommel counterattacked furiously; 
for every yard won and lost, men 
died. Then on November 2 Mont- 
gomery judged the time had come 
for his surprise punch. The vSherman 
tanks emerged from their tarpaulin 
camouflage and rolled forward. At 
El Aqqaqir they met and trounced 
the remains of Rommel’s 15th and 
2ist panzer divisions, knocking out 
two thirds of Rommel’s 1000 tanks. 
Monty was jubilant. In an order of 
the day to his troops, he said, “There 
is good hunting to be had farther to 
the west. On with the task and good 
hunting to you all!” 

Rommel hastily piled his beaten 
Afrikfl Korps into trucks, leaving 
most of his Italians behind because 
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he lacked transport for them, and 
fled back along the coast road. Flight- 
ing occasional rear-guard actions to 
gain time, he retreated past Matrfih, 
up “Hellfire Pass,” beyond Derna, 
Tobruk, Benghazi, around to Tripoli 
and into Tunisia. On his heels, re- 
lentlessly pressing forward week after 
week, came Monty and his avenging 
8th Army. Along the way they 
bagged 80,000 Italian and 20,000 
German prisoners. Crowed Monty: 
“Nothing has stopped us, nothing 
will!” 

Twice during his long retreat 
Rommel tried to make a stand, at El 
Agh(?ila and at the Mareth line. 
Each time Montgomery smashed the 
Axis defenses. 

“Rommel is a skilled general,” 
Monty told Willkie, “but he has one 
weakness. He repeats his tactics. 
And that’s the way I’m going to get 
him.” 

Montgomery, on the other hand, 
showed himself versatile. For one 
battle he would take a page right out 
of the newest German rule- book, 
and the next time he would take a 
page from history. To crack the 
Alamein line he followed the pattern 
of World War I fighting. At the 
Mareth line he combined a frontal 
assault with a daring dash through 
the desert around the enemy’s right 
flank. At other points along the face 
of Africa he broke the enemy’s de- 
fenses by all-armored attacks. 

Montgomery was convinced that 
earlier British reverses stemmed 
from inadequate cooperation among 
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aircraft, ground troops and artillery, 
and he was determined not to repeat^ 
that mistake. Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham lived at Monty’s 
headquarters and together they ham- 
mered out a design of ground-air 
coordination that not only beat Rom- 
mel but will also serve as a model 
for all other Allied offensive opera- 
tions. • 

As the 8th Army pursued Rom- 
mel along the Mediterranean, the*^ 
spotlight of publicity hugged Mont- 
gomery. Alexander, back in Cairo’s 
GHQ, was almost forgotten. But for 
routing Rommel the two men de- 
serve about equal credit. They com- 
plemented each other perfectly. Alex; 
ander, able to see things in broad 
perspective, was an ideal man for 
handling the over-all military and 
diplomatic problems of the Middle 
East command. The explosive Mont- 
gomery provided the spark that made 
the 8th Army irrcvsistible. 

Both Montgomery and Alexander 
have been professional soldiers all 
their adult lives. Montgomery "joined 
the. Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
straight from Sandhurst, BritainV 
West Point, in 1908. In the first 
World War he was twice wounded 
and won the DSO and the Croix 
de guerre. Between wars he passed 
through the usual chain of assign- 
ments as a staff officer in Ireland, 
England and India, taught at titje 
staff colleges at Camberley in England 
and at Quetta in Baluchistan, and 
commande8 a division during “thit 
troubles” in Palestine in 1938. 
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Alexander, one of the Old Con- 
temptibles, commanded a battalion 
of the crack Irish Guards at the age 
of 24 in the last war, went over the 
top 30 times before being severely 
wounded, and won the DSO and 
the MC. Between wars he helped 
reorganize the Latvian army, fought 
on India’s Northwest Frontier, and 
held commands at Gibraltar and in 
England. At 45 he was a major gen- 
eral, at that time the youngest gen- 
eral in the British army. By,, British 
standards both are still compara- 
tively young for high command — 
Alexander is 51, Montgomery 55. 

But the two men are alike only in 
their military background, I he fault- 
lessly dressed, trim-mustached Alex- 
ander, third son of the fourth Earl of 
Galedon, is a polished product of 
Harrow. He speaks fluent French, 
Italian, German, Russian and Urdu. 
At one time he was aide to King 
,^ward VIII. He is one of the few 
generals in the British army with an 
adequate private income. 

Monty’s father was a bishop of the 
Anglican Church, who took his fam- 
ily to Tasmania when Bernard was 
a month old. Young Montgomery 
was intended for the church, but as 
a lad of 12 he saw Australians march- 
ing off to the Boer War and decided 
to become a soldier. 

Alexander, suave, traveled, wins 
his points by sheer charm. He is not 
a man to give way easily — but he 
[8 so polite that he seems self-eflfac- 
mg. Montgomery is brusque and 
staccato-voiced. He makes no cflFort 


to conceal his egotism, must domi- 
nate every conversation. He has a 
high theatrical sense, and never 
misses a chance for a touch of drama. 
When his troops captured Nazi Gen- 
eral Wilhelm Ritter von Thoma, 
Monty promptly invited him to 
dinner. He keeps a picture of Rom- 
mel pinned over his bed and wishes 
that he had known the Nazi Field 
Marshal. “If I had met him I should 
know the type of man he is and so be 
able to judge better what he is going 
to do next,” says Monty. 

Somewhere in Egypt he picked up 
a German officer’s suit of silk under- 
wear, which he now wears. He spurns 
the red hatband of the staff officer, 
and prefers an Australian slouch hat 
studded with the regimental badges 
of his troops or a sloppy tank corps 
beret. 

He is a martinet. He dismisses his 
staff officers at the slightest provoca- 
tion. Once he fired an officer as- 
signed to his headquarters before 
the man had time to unpack his 
bags. “You are a good officer but 
you are not good enough for me,” 
barked Monty. He used to open his 
lectures with the curt order: “I do 
not approve of smoking or coughing. 
There will be no smoking. For two 
minutes you may cough; thereafter 
coughing will cease for 20 minutes, 
when I shall allow another 60 seconds 
for coughing.” 

When he married, at the age of 
40, he ran the household with mili- 
tary discipline, and later issued daily 
orders for the care and upbringing 
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of his only son. When someone asked 
him if he wished for more children 
he replied, “Certainly not. There is 
far too much staff work involved.” 

The Alexandcr'Montgomery com- 
bination had the advantage of tack- 
ling the job at a lime when first-class 
equipment, both British and Amer- 
ican, was beginning to reach the 8th 
Army. Their predecessors had to get 
along without proper to<^ls. But even 
with all the tanks and guns and 
planes, no general could have licked 
Rommel but for the spirit of the 
fighting men of the 8th Army. 

For almost three years they had 
waged heartbreaking seesaw cam- 
paigns across some of the toughest 
terrain in the world. They had en- 
dured the heat that turns rifle bar- 
rels hot as pokers in a fire, khamsin 
winds that burned the swirling sand 
into their flesh, flics that covered 
their food and bodies, disease, dis- 
appointment and privation. Their 
losses have been heavy. The 4th In- 
dian division, for example, has re- 
quired 100 percent replacement 
because of casualties since the open- 
ing of the desert war. All along the 
Mediterranean they had left their 
dead: Britons, South Africans, New 
Zealanders, Australians, Fighting 
French, Greeks and Poles, in 
shallow, lonely graves that are in- 
scribed, “This is hallowed ground. 
They died in the service of their 
country.” 


Sometimes they had been badly 
led, as on that awful June day of 
1942 when most of their tanks were 
sent into an ambush of RommeFs 
deadly 88-mm. guns.‘ They had seen 
stupid mistakes; once 90 heavy 
Valentine tanks rumbled onto a 
Nazi mine field and only 19 came 
back, because someone had givelT a 
vvron^ compass bearing. Never had 
they had adequate equipment. In 
the early days against the Italians, 
they had held Egypt with fewer 
than 15,000 men, a few score anti* 
qua ted armored cars and 87 planes. 

But through it all the men of the 
8th Army refused to admit they were 
defeated and therefore never were 
defeated. They never lost confidence 
that, given the proper equipment, 
they could beat RommeFs armies. 
They waited a long time to prove 
that, man to fighting man, they wece 
better soldiers than the Nazis. 

Conceived in adversity, nurtured 
in defeat and retreat, brought xip 
on blood and sand, the 8th Armji 
has grown in battle to be the best 
equipped, coordinated and expert" 
enced single fighting machine on the 
Allied side. It was left to ChurchiU 
to pay it the simple tribute of the 
free world when it marched proudly 
into Tripoli. Said the Prime Min- 
ister: “When after the war is over a 
man is asked what he did, it will be 
enough for him to say, ‘I marched 
with the 8th Army.’ ” 






A DisTiNGuisiiKD British econo- 
mist said to me the other day in New 
York: “1 don’t care what you do in 
America after the war — high larifFs or 
no tariffs, much international trade or 
little - so long as you do one thing.” 

“What is that?” 1 asked. 

“Keep prosperous. If you shdjc into 
deep depression, not only will you go 
down, hut you will drag ihe whole 
world with you.” 

— Stiuit C'.liase 111 sSr. l.oviis Poit-Dtspa/ch 

-Li- BataaxV taught us the value of 
keeping our national word with other 
peoples. Three fourths of those who 
stood against the Japs on Bataan were 
Filipinos, and no American soldier there 
fought with fiercer courage than they. 
The reason — as President Manuel L. 
Quezon remarked later — was that the 
Filipinos were fighting for their own 
country. 

— William Philip Simms in N. Y. World- Telegram 

< Does anybody still remember how 
(cogently it was demonstrated just a 
Uew years ago that our younger genera- 
tion had been demoralized by skeptical 
trofessors, deprived of faith and courage 
»y the destructive criticism of inCellcc- 
luals? What now of these young men, 
tynical and without faith, at Bataan, on 
Kl^alcanal, in the Coral Sea, and off 
■Midway Island? 

m That generation was skeptical, coolly 
I analytical, hard to ignite. And it still is. 

The moral? — That a skeptical gen- 
ftration can meet a great test; that it 
r may even be better equipped to face 


the postwar world — less likely to fall 
for adolescent illusions — more likely 
to build securely - than one which 
took things on authority. 

— Nathaniel PclFcr in Harper's 

r:X Tuh “Let’s-Cct'T t-Over-in-a- 
I lurry” philosophy is all right for the 
actual fighting but that’s just the be- 
ginning of our problem. People ask me 
when we shall win this war and I reply 
that I shall never know. I shall not know 
whether we have won because not until 
we have had at least two generations of 
peace will the world know whether 
we’ve attained the desired end. 

— Arlluir I Ia>s Su!/l>t rxtT, publisher ol N, Y. Times 

c/X WiiAT is it that gives American 
soldiers their essential toughness? It 
seems to me that Americans, without 
really being conscious of it, are fiercely 
proud of being y\mcricans. They seem 
to be aware instinctively that they arc 
a mixture of all the peoples in the 
world — well nourished, athletic, free 
to think, less frustrated and so better 
integrated than others. And with this 
subconscious realization comes the con- 
viction that nothing on earth can keep 
an American from doing a job he knows 
he really has to do. 

— Ira Wollcrt, Baltic for the Solomons 
(lloij){hton Milllin) 

I THINK it is a mistake to try to 
base Anglo-American relations mainly 
upon sentiment. We may not always 
like each other very much. I think it 
is a mistake to try to base them on 
common origins, common parentage, 
even common language, because there 
will be occasions when we differ; there- 
fore it is desirable to base them on their 
true foundation, which is a common 
interest in peace and in preventing 
a repetition of these catastrophic world 
conflicts every 20 years. — Anthony Eden 



'Hie mcatlcggcrs steal your money and threaten 
your health — here’s a war j<A for women 


Clamp Down on the Black Market Now! 

Condensed from The American Nferciirv 
Ge Kent 


crisis in meal has blown 
back into our lives that un- 
savory gfiost of the ’20’s ■ - ihe 
bootlegger, f Je is in the money again, 
peddling a new kind of death and 
disease. He’s in the black market, a 
racket that promises to make the old 
alky and beer business seem a penny- 
aiue operation. 

I he setup is perfect. Plenty of 
war-worker money around, and noth- 
ing to spend it on. A huge appetite 
for meat, and not enough of it. The 
packers estimate they could sell 20 
billion pounds this year if they could 
gc’t it, which is twice as much as the 
amount in sight and much more than 
we have ever eaten before. The body 
of enforcement ollicers is small, and 
owing to the manpower shortage there 
is little prospect of improvement. 

By fall, we are going to have even 
less meat. The demands of the army 
and lend lease will grow larger; the 
shortage of feeds, breeding stock and 
farm labor will have made them- 
selves felt. We’re going to be told to 
tighten our belts as we have never 
tightened them before. But we’re 
spoiled and crave steak and some of 
us don’t care what it costs or how 
we get it. 

gS 


When a Chicago rcporlcr wrote 
that the city’s housewives were spend- 
ing $1,000,000 weekly for bootleg 
meat, the enforcement olTiccr for the 
area, Raymond McKeough, said the 
amount was put much too low. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
estimates that 20 percent of the cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep already slaugh- 
tercel go into the black market. This 
tallies with the estimate of a big meat 
packer that more than 5,000,000 cat- 
tle and 8,000,000 hogs are going to 
the public through illegal channels. 

Receipts at the legitimate live 
stock centers have fallen off: hogs, 28 
percent; calves, 26 percent; cattle, 
12 percent. “The missing livestock 
can be accounted for in one way only: 
they went to the black market,’^ says^^ 
the American Meat Institute, the^ 
packers’ trade association. 

Deprived of the normal flow of 
meat animals, many packers are be- 
ing forced to the wall. A New Eng- 
land plant which handled from 1500 
to 2000 calves per week is now dress- 
ing between 150 and 200. One in 
Louisiana which processed 700 cattle 
a week is now handling fewer than 
200. Tovrea’s, which supplied Ail^ 
zona and part of California, has been | 
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.compelled to reduce its output 65 
percent. 

'J'his leaves a large number of 
wholesalers and retailers with no 
meat for their customers. They arc 
faced with the choice of closing shop 
or going to the black market. They 
usually go to the black market. 

There are three elements in that 
market: meat-dealers, farmers and 
racketeers. 

d’he largest racketeering enter- 
prise w’as broken up recently when 
Pete Golas, a small-time hoodlum 
who w\'is once a liver jK'ddlcr, w\is in- 
dicted. Using Capone money, it is 
said, Golas muscled into control of 
seven independent packing plants in 
the Middle West, and within the 
space of a ftwv months made millions. 
In December alone, he distributed 
10,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, 
collecting I2, 000, 000 above ceiling 
prices. One of Golas’ lieutenants 
bragged: “I can be fined $1000 every 
day and still make money.” 

Golas’ method was first to acquire 
plants from which to operate, next to 
outbid legitimate packers in buying 
every head of livestock he could lay 
his hands on, and then to ship the 
meat to New York and Philadelphia. 
There it was sold to retailers at the 
ceiling price, so that for every trans- 
action an invoice properly made out 
was on record. But no dealer could 
get Golas’ meat unless he paid heav- 
ily on the side. And, of course, the 

stomers of the local butchers in 
flic end pay the racketeer’s profit. 

As the black market gets systema- 


tized, this jiromiscs to become the 
pattern of operation. But more typi- 
cal at present is the small- town 
butcher who ahvays did a little 
slaughtering and who, lured by the 
prospect ol making easy money, is 
now^ killing 10 to 100 rimes as much 
as he did belore. In Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, there used to 
be 40 slaughterers; now' there are 
T05. Some larrners have discovered 
that they can make more money 
selling animals slaughtered than ali\'e. 

I know one Indiana tow'n where 
there WTre three butchers w'ho de- 
pended upon an independent packer 
for their supplies. ITe packer went 
out of business. The butchers fran- 
tically telephoned and even made 
personal visits to Chicago packers — 
but their refrigerators stayed empty. 
Finally one of them drove out into 
the country in a small delivery 
wagon and returned with a carcass. 
He found it paid him to do this sev- 
eral times a w eek. Where once he did 
a bare third of the meat business in 
town he now' does it all. At last re- 
ports, he w'as expanding and plan- 
ning to sell meat in the next town. 
Tiis is a typical black-market suc- 
cess story. 

Tie larger Ixiotleggers drive fiom 
farm to farm, buying — for cash — 
every available animal. There’s no law 
against farmers selling their stock this 
w'ay. Delivery is made at night and 
the bootleggers, regardless of sani- 
tation, slaughter where they may — 
by the road, in the woods, in dirty 
barns and sheds. 
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A Pacific C^ast packer reports that 
one day his crew of hog butchers 
didn’t show up for work. When they 
showed up the following morning, 
he asked them where they’d been. 
“Working,” they replied. And they 
had — for black operators, at $25 
per day. 

Cattle rustlers have returned to 
the range country of the West, 
equipped with high-powered rifles 
and last trucks. They stop their 
trucks on the plain, shoot into a 
herd, butcher in haste, toss the 
choice parts into the vehicles and 
speed ofl. The rest of the carcass is 
left on the ground for the buzzards 
and coyotes. 

Some of the men who used to run 
liquor are now turning to meat. The 
sheriff of a dry county in Georgia 
pursued a well-known local boot- 
legger into a tavern, arriving in time 
to see the proprietor slip a package 
into the icebox. “Open it up,” or- 
dered the oflicer. llie bundle was 
not w'liisk)^ but a haunch of red 
meat. 

'llic mcatleggcrs offer large bribes 
to everybody connected with the 
industry. One packer 1 know was 
offered a bonus of $75,000 for a 
quantity of meat. Truck drivers 
taking meat out of Cleveland have 
been stopped by men with impres- 
sive rolls of money, who offer to pay 
cash for all or part of their loads. 
The black mobsters often go boldly 
into the stockyards and outbid the 
legitimate buyers. A favorite trick 
is to buy in young range cattle at 


high prices, butcher them in an alley., 
or empty warehouse, and peddle the 
meat as veal. 

From any viewpoint this pros- 
pect of a full-blown racket in meat 
is deplorable, but most frightening 
is its threat to public health. The 
meat is slaughtered with no regard 
for sanitation. 

On a business trip between Chi- 
cago and Peoria, a friend of mine 
counted seven roadside slaughterers. 
Carcasses hanging from trees and 
rude scaffolding were covered with 
flics. 

An enforcement officer reported 
finding freshly killed hogs dangling 
from a tree that shaded an old-fash- 
ioned privy. The ground was a mire 
of blood and oftal. A dog was gnaw- 
ing at a vskull. Here, too, there were 
flics. “Pm not a doctor,” said the 
officer, “but when flics, a privy and 
fresh meat get together, I know the 
answer. ' 

A cattle buyer in a Michigan 
market followed a truckload of steers 
to a garage near Detroit. Peering 
through a window he saw three men 
dressing the beasts on a table set oh 
the grimy earth floor. When one of 
the carcasses slipped off the table, 
the bootlegger simply wiped the grit 
off with a dirty rag. Federal inspec- 
tors will often condemn meat if it 
falls to the immaculate tiled floor 
a modern packing plant. 

In all bootleg slaughtering there is 
also terrific^ waste, since the racket--" 
eers arc interested only in meat. The ^ 
loss in hides alone has already been 
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enough to deprive every person in 
the country of one pair of shoes. 
Losses in surgical thread, bristles, 
grease, and glandular products such 
as insulin cannot be estimated. 

The other end of the racket is in 
the cities. The men who run our lit- 
tle butcher shops are decent and 
law-respecting but they arc caught 
between pincers. One jaw is the meat 
supply house or packer, the other 
the public. They often have only the 
choice of joining the black league 
and surviving, or of being 'honest 
and going under. 

So to get meat they pay bribes, 
camouflaged in one way or another. 
Sometimes they pay wholesalers a 
“service charge ’ of 25 cents to $5 
a hundredweight — graft under a 
fancy name. At other times they are 
required to leave a cash deposit 
with each order, “to make sure their 
account is kept in good shape.” 
When the meat is delivered, the 
shopkeeper pays the full ceiling price 
— the deposit is forgotten. Thus the 
meatlegger takes his huge profit and 
yet is able to show investigators that 
the invoices are legally correct. 

Some packing-house employes 
have been collecting as much as $2000 
weekly in bluntly demanded “tips.” 
Meat truckers have been asking and 
getting $25 a load for “service.” The 
retail butchers have also accepted 
short weight. 

The retailer can get his money 
back in one way only: he passes it on 
to you and me. He may leave more 
&t on the ham or chops, or mix an 


undue quantity of fat in your ham- 
burger. He may also give you short 
weight. Hundreds of butchers have 
been arrested in New York and other 
cities, charged with a combination of 
short weight and ceiling-price viola- 
tions. 

Independent butchers who have 
gone black market have been making 
a great deal of money by overcharges 
■which the Office of War Information 
says run from 10 to 35 cents per 
pound. * Many shops in New York 
City whose weekly turnover never 
before topped $600 have been gross- 
ing $2500. Much of their new busi- 
ness has been at the expense of chain 
stores which, because they did not 
deal with the racketeers, did not 
receive enough meat. 

Meat dealers may baldly suggest 
that they cannot afford to sell at 
the ceiling price, and invite you to 
pay a higher figure, or they may 
keep the meat hidden until you in 
desperation offer to “pay a little 
extra.” There is a great deal of 
back-room and under-the-counter 
bootlegging. Delivery to the home, 
perhaps by men who do not even 
own a shop, is the next step — and 
it’s not very far off. 

The crisis is approaching a point 
at which something drastic must be 
done. If let go, the black racket will 
get completely out of hand and be- 
come utterly incapable of solution. 

The example of England may be 
helpful, although the problem there 
is simplified by the relative smallness 
of the country and the feet that 50 
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percent of the meat is imporlccl. 
Ilie British system is to control the 
movement of meat from farm to 
consumer, punishing all oifenders 
promptly and severely. All livestock 
is registered and farmers may not 
kill for home use. All slaughter must 
he done in government abattoirs. 
Wholesalers, truckers and shopkeep- 
ers can deal in meat only if licensed, 
and these licenses arc withdrawn the 
moment the law is broken. Without 
a license a man cannot do business. 
'I’he system wwks. 

I’he first requisite of any attempt 
to do away with black market here 
must be a tough but equitable set of 
rules governing the meat business 
Irom range and feed lot through 
slaughterhouse to shopper, and pro- 
\ 'ding (juick, stiff punishment for 
ollendcrs. OPA enforcement offi- 


cials are now strangled in legal red 
tape. 

The second — and perhaps the 
only measure that can save the situa- 
tion — is to get housewives, as indi- 
viduals and as groups, to police the 
hutcher shops. Thoy must insist 
that ceiling prices be observed; and, 
even more important, that all meat 
carry the stamp of a government- 
licensed slaughterer. Unstamped 
meat is black-market meat, not only 
illegal but dangerous to health. 

An all-embracing system of regu- 
lation, simple enough to be under- 
siood by everybody and enforced by 
the vigilance of American women, 
can break the black market. The 
people will accept any system of 
control if it is set before them in a 
way that appeals to their common 
sense and love of country. 


Dk. S.cr.1 4 J4,r Po 


^ I usi.i) to wonder at the power 
over men which such women as Peggy Joyce have. Then one night in 
the Casino at Cannes I saw her enter with a man, and I watched her. 
When they were seated, she turned and looked slowly, attentively 
around the room — a long, careful, thorough look satisfying her 
curiosity as to who was there, what the women were wearing, etc. 
Then she turned back to the man, and for the rest of the evening I never 
once saw her tahe her eyes from him. She paid him the greatest compli- 
ment — the compliment of her undivided attention, 

— Clarita de Porceville, Marriages Are Made at Home (Knopf) 



TVhy I Love America 

Condensed from Common Sense 


Andre M a urn is 

Aiillior of “ riic Silence of Colonel Firainblc,” 
“Ariel: 'J'l.ie Lilc of Shelley,” “ The Ail ol Living,’ 
iind iiuny other IxMiks 


W i'i'if no disloyalty lo my be- 
loved 1 'ranee, I embrace 
America. 1 salute its coinage 
and audacity, its kindliness and good 
will. Its turbulent energy and un- 
quenchable zest. 1 love Amertca be- 
cause I find here both the freedoiii 
that ennobles life and the discipline 
without which such freedom becomes 
anarchy. Crises ihat drive other 
j peoples to revolution are solved here 
by orderly democratic methods. No 
matter how heated the campaign, 
no thought of revolutionary vio- 
lence occurs to Americans. 

I never fail to be impressed by the 
American talent for self-government, 
and by your ability to thrash out a 
problem in debate. America was 
born in a town meeting; today 
^ through its enormous networks it 
has become one immense town hall. 
It sometimes seems to me that the 
whole nation turns every night into 
a gigantic radio forum. “For God’s 
S^ke, let us hear both sides of the 
question,” cried Thomas Jefferson, 
while the Constitution was being 
framed. Today all sides of the ques- 
tion arc being canvassed by fervent 
^champions. This unceasing discus- 
I ^ion creates a highly charged current 
of public opinion, so vigorous and 


healthy that encrustations of error 
are scoured away. 

John Morley wrote of Lincoln: 
“He is the great American, honest, 
shrewd, wise, human, chceilul, blun- 
dering occasionally, but through his 
blundcTS struggling onward toward 
what he believes right.” fhat sen- 
tence is a good description of the 
American people themselves. They 
may blunder when they arc badly 
informed, but they do struggle to- 
ward what they believe right. 1 
love their good will and their goinl 
faith. 

I love America because it is a land 
of intellectual curiosity. No nation 
has a keener desire lo know and to 
understand. The American passion 
for self-improvement is almost con- 
flagratory; it blazes forth in cor- 
respondence courses, night schools 
and in numberless projects for adult 
education. No other people in the 
world make such a fetish of the 
printed page, or consume so many 
of them for their intellectual rough- 
age. 

I could mention the courtesy of 
Americans, which despite a certain 
bluntness of manner surpasses in sin- 
cerity any other courtesy I have ever 
known. American courtesy seems to 
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spring not from any formal code of 
manners but from a deep conviction 
of the dignity of human life. 

I love your country for the gran- 
deur of its spiritual ideals and physi- 
cal spaces, the good looks of its peo- 
ple, the comradeship that exists be- 
tween its men and women. I could 
say America stirred me like a poem of 
Walt Whitman, or that I am fasci- 
nated by the shifting kaleidoscope of 
skyscrapers, snow-capped mountains, 
endless plains and maple-shaded 


towns. But none of these things 
either separately or taken together 
can wholly explain my emotions 
about your America. I think I love 
your country because it is the great 
hope of mankind. I surrender my 
affections to America because of its 
unconquerable habit of laying down 
its life and treasure to maintain the 
forces Df good in the world. Against 
the warm earth of America, fertile 
with new strength and promise, I 
lay my heart to beat. 


f^icturedque ^Speech 


A gangling youth at the age when his 

voice shifted gears (Chrisun.i CJn-en) . . . 
A p)ert cupcake of a hat (Margaret Ixc 
Riinbook) ... A Negro with a voice like 

black plush (Margaret Lee Ruubeck) 


He had a clear, open face — some- 
what like an underwear button (Rose 
Franken) . . . MofC pOSe than pOlSC (A. R. 

Cowper) ... As solemn as a potato . . . 
To corn a phrase (Fred Allen) 

The preacher shook his voice at the 
congregation (Mary Bott) . . . His eyes 
whisk-broomed over the headlines (Don 
Tracy) . . . He Stared past the fire into his 
thoughts (John Steinbeck) . . . Shc Opened 
hearts as if they were lockets (Thomas 
Wolfe) . . . She pushed little cushions 
of comfort under his tired mind. 

(Alice Ross Colvcr) 


“I Still have so much to tell you. 
only unpacked the little things on tOJ). 
All the big heavy ones are underneftth*^' 

(Kathrnnc Mansfield) . . . A fragile 

ness like fine glass — it might break 
minute and cut the hand that 

(Maomng 

The waterfall spread its broad 

apron (Ethel Thompson) ... A 

nuzzling her brood to berth 
Nesmith) ... A rhumba that would il|^” 
tic the fenders off a jeep (Tiw) . . , 
wakeful asthma of the clock. 

(C:hrutopherM4^ 

Thumbnail characterization ofUm 
La Guardia : For nine years we cit 
have walked the thorny path bf mi^ 
ipal rectitude while he bustled 
ahead of i^s, allowing the twigi I 
pushed aside to snap ^ck in our t 
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W HAT happens when you take 
equal parts of two nice peo- 
ples, white and brown, and 
mix them suddenly and intimately? 
That experiment was made when the 
U. S. Marines occupied an island in 
the South Pacific which I sh;all call 
Elysia. 

The Elysians arc only a few gener- 
ations removed from cannibals, but 
they have changed their diet to such 
items as taro roots, bananas, pork 
and an infinite variety of dishes pre- 
pared from the ubiquitous coconut. 
They are a gentle, friendly people of 
great simplicity. They arc also the 
happiest people I have ever seen. 

Until 1942, their only contact 
with white men was through a few 
traders and missionaries. The white 
man did not affect them much, ex- 
cept that the Church instilled into 
them^me social order and discipline, 
an4 taught the women to cover their 
bodies when in public. The Elysians 
Ipye religion — the preaching, ritual 
tod ceremony, and above all the 
singing. 

The Marines about "equaled the 
local population in number. They 
moved into the villages, pitching 
their ients among and around the 
liittle^gfass shacks. They even moved 
into^veral of the larger huts, some- 


he war’s pleasantest assignineiit — 
the engaging life with ihc natives on 
a peaceful South Seas tropical island. 

times without waiting for the natives 
to move out: shelter is something 
you must have in Elysia, the way it 
rains. 

Each group had its own customs, 
and knew nothing about those of the 
other side. But each saw the need for 
extensive compromises and willingly 
broke with tradition. It is debatable 
which side found greater difficulties, 
amusement or mystification through 
all the changes. 

I attended a meeting of a native 
debating society one evening and 
was given a running translation of an 
argument concerning wisdom. One 
elderly Elysian woman doubted the 
value of the white man’s kind of 
wisdom. “What is the use of it,’’ she 
said, “when it teaches them so many 
new and terrible ways of destroying 
each other in such large numbers?’’ 

One of the first ana most serious 
problems was camp sanitation. Pigs 
were everywhere, including the white 
man’s living quarters. The Marine 
captain told the high chief to fence in 
the animals in a designated area well 
removed from the village. “Okay, 
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Cap,” said the chief, “we do.” The 
natives brought roeks and in a cou- 
ple of days had enclosed two acres. 
But an occasional pig got out. 

“Chief, tell your people that any 
pig I see in the village I am going to 
shoot,” said the captain. “Okay, 
Cap,” agreed the chief, pleased with 
an arrangement whereby the Ma- 
rines would do some of his slaughter- 
ing. “You shoot, we eat.” 

Plumbing, modern or otherwise, 
was something to which the Elysian 
had given no thought; the whole 
jungle was his latrine — and the 
jungle came close to the villages and 
Marine encampments. Sanitary ofTi 
cers recommended that the natives 
be provided with privies and be re- 
quired to use them. The whole prob- 
lem was perplexing to the chief. I le 
asked questions about technical de- 
tails and pondered some minutes, 
then he announced with decision: 
“Okay, Cap, you build, we use.” 

It was easy to provide the men 
.with such standard recreation as 
sports, music, movies and reading 
matter. But when it came to dances 
the only girls were brown ones who 
had no shoes and no experience in 
AmcricaiR dancing. Moreover, they 
were outnumbered five to one by the 
Marines, and there was also the ques- 
tion of what the Elysian boys and 
parents might think about it. The 
whole thing had to be entered into 
cautiously. 

The success of the experiment, 
however, was incredible. The bare 
feet of the girls detracted nothing 


from their grace or their ability in 
ballroom dancing and were so tough 
that when they were stepped on 
their owners just giggled and said, 
“Okay, so sorry.” The girls learned 
all the steps the Marines knew in ten 
minutes. In Elysia, dancing lessons 
start shortly after the baby is able to 
stand. I have often seen mothers, 
sitting cross-legged on a coconut 
mat, beat a rhythm with their hands 
while naked babes learned the first 
movements of the native dances. 

The Elysian boys rose to the situa- 
tion handsomely, doing their share 
of tagging and getting tagged. Both 
sides were very sporting about it all 
and tried to outdo each other in 
courtesy. The girls never left the 
floor except to go to the powder 
room, or rather the powder jungle. 
Perhaps that was why their parents 
didn’t worry about them. 

The dances were such a success 
that they became almost a racket. 
The Elysians, whose previous medium 
of exchange had been wovep mats, 
soon got acquainted with American 
money, which enabled them to buy 
canned salmon ani similar American 
luxuries. The chiefs and other im- 
portant families, realizing the finan- 
cial possibilities of dances, removed 
the furniture from their houses onc<^ 
a week and turned them into danc^ 
halls. They charged 50 cents admis- 
sion and staged exhibition dances 
during which the custon\crs were in- 
vited to tj^row money on the floor. 
An exhibition would sometimes net 
as much as $40, the house takirij| all. 
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One placard advertising an exhibi- 
tion dance read : 

Come, don’t miss the best dancers 
woiuJctIliI time Ilaivaiian hula and Poly- 
nesian dances and performances, will be 
taken place and also a knife dance. 1 
behe\e )ou eager and gra\e to ha\e 
good lime so come to see. Intoxicating 
liquor, lights and arguments with all in- 
decent actions are not alloucd to be 
seen, if we do get ritl ot these things it 
docs mean \\e are showing oiir (icntle- 
menlikc. t//? Well.) 

These aflairs became so numerous 
and raucous that the military au- 
thorities had to ])ul on the brakes. 
Now all dances arc sponsored by 
Marine units — admission free, se- 
lected exhibition'3 only, and no floor 
money. 

The laundry situation for the offi- 
cers has been ditficull. 'rhough the 
Elysians have attained skill in many 
fine arts, laundering is not one of 
them. At the river or village pool, 
which is a combination bathing and 
clothes-washing center, a bundle of 
laundry, including socks or other 
articles from which the dye will run, 
is beaten with a club for 20 minutes, 
with occasional immersions. The ar- 
ticles are then spread out over bushes 
or grass. When dry, the woman gives 
the clothes a few strokes with her 
charcoal- fueled iron, re wraps the 
bundle, calls it a day, and reaches for 
ber guitar. The customer’s problem 
is to guess which of his clothes bun- 
Jles is to be sent to the laundress 
md which has just returned from 
fier. 

'Ilicre are frequent discrepancies 


between outgoing and incoming bun- 
dles. Many Elysian men and boys, 
whose necks and chests once bore 
necklaces and artistic tattoos, are 
now much less colorfully atlircd in 
khaki shirts or white cotton under- 
shirts. In fact, the Marine undershirt 
has become almost a universal gar- 
ment in Elysia. Brown children play 
about in undershirts of knee or ankle 
. length hearing stenciled names like 
Steve Ryan, Corp. USMC. How- 
ever, many ol these garments arc 
come by honestly as payment for 
native merchandise or favors granted. 

The most acute sufferers in the 
laundry situatiua arc the later ar- 
rivals among the Marines. Most of 
the women arc signed up to full ca- 
pacity. One lieutenant, down to his 
last clean shirt, complained bitterly 
to a sergeant, “It seems a person 
can’t get a laundress around here for 
love or money.” 'fhe sergeant’s reply 
was a classic: “Well anyways, sir, not 
for no money!” 

Most any Elysian kid can win the 
heart of any Marine. My first ac- 
quaintance in one village was Willie, 
aged 12. He noted the insignia on 
my collar and, flashing his white 
teeth in a bewitching smile, said, 
“Captin, I very very happy to meet 
you. If you like walk in village, I 
show you everytings. If there is 
words you do not know I will an- 
nounce de meaning of dem.” 

Willie’s father wears a loin cloth 
and a string of shark’s teeth beads, 
and speaks polishec? English. He 
teaches school in the daytime and in 
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the evening conducts a class in which 
he tries to teach Marine officers the 
Elysian language. One evening Willie 
entered the classroom and whispered 
something to his father. Quite un- 
ruffled, the teacher announced: “If 
you will excuse me, gentlemen, we 
shall terminate our lesson for this 
evening. My son has just informed 
me that my wife is removing the 
furniture from my house and is leav- 
ing.” 

We offered to help in any way 
w^e could. He declined graciously. 
“Thank you so much. I can attend 
to this myself quite well.” He then 
made his unruffled and unhurried 
exit. The technique he employed 
must have been effective, for when 
I passed his house next morning, his 
stout wife and all their children were 
going about the morning routine in 
their usual happy and placid way. 

The Marines have learned a great 
deal by living among the Elysians. 
A good many have unlearned some 
old American fallacies. Accustomed 
to the idea that money is a measure 
of success and happiness, they have 
found that great happiness comes 
from producing one’s food, clothing, 
shelter and comforts with one’s own 
hands, and from the natural joy and 
loving friendship that nature has 
stored in the more fortunate of 
human hearts. 

The more the Marines see of the 


Elysians, the higher they esteem 
them and value their friendship. We 
have done many things that have 
brought them hardships and incon- 
venience; but far from complaining, 
they have smiled and shown their 
beautifully perfect white teeth and 
have thanked us, and God, that it 
was no worse. We have built bar- 
racks in their taro patches, damaged 
or destroyed their houses by tractor 
accidents, plowed up their yards and 
their flowers. But they have always 
laughed and said it was their contri- 
bution to the war; they have planted 
their taro higher in the steep moun- 
tains where our tractors cannot go; 
and they have sung soft music in the 
moonlight for us. 

We l^th understand that, although 
our backgrounds have made us differ 
a little from each other, we are bas- 
ically pretty much the same. But the 
Elysian children still think we arc 
rather odd. Little Lucie, aged six, 
wandered into my tent one day and 
looked the place over carefully,. Then 
she turned to me and said, “Where 
woman 

I answered, “Don’t got woman 
this house.” 

“Don’t got woman this house.? All 
house got woman,” Lucie said. 

“Well, this house don’t got woman,” 

I said. 

“White man funny,” Lucie said, 
and walked out of the tent. 



C. Next to the airplane, the moat revolutionary 
clcvclopmcnt in the hiatury of warfare 


The Greatest ^^Secret IV eapon ” of 
the JV ar: Radar 

Qindcnscd from Collier's 
Donald Wilhelm 


I N 1940, RAF pilots, outiiumbcicd 
more than 10 to i, gave Hitler 
his first defeat. Beaten iii his at- 
tempt to smash the RAF and its air- 
dromes by daylight attacks, Hitler 
then turned to night bombing of 
cities. But “The Few,” their backs 
to the sky, were able to find his big 
black ships in the dark, at vvliatever 
altitude. Because they had sufficient 
advance warning a comparatively 
few planes dispersed at various fields 
were able to intercept enemy planes, 
from whatever direction and wher- 
ever they attacked. So many Ger- 
man planes were destroyed that Hit- 
ler had to accept defeat. 

Nazi secret agents tried desper- 
ately to solve the mystery of how the 
RAF did it. They might have found 
out, back in 1935, when they were 
free to roam England at will, if 
they had visited a quiet English lane 
near Daventry. 

There, early one March morning, 
a battered old truck was parked on 
the frozen ground at the roadside. 
In the sky an RAF plane kept ap- 
pearing and disappearing. In the 
truck were two young women lab- 


oratory assistants who could keep a 
secret, and a stocky, spectacled, dark- 
eyed Scot, 43 years old: Robert 
Alexander Watson Watt (now Sir 
Robert), British scientist, inventor 
and meteorologist. Several other 
physicists and technicians were pres- 
ent. The observers were tensely 
watching some hastily improvised 
instruments. Finally, they relaxed 
and exchanged excited comment 
Their test was successful! The new 
instruments, crude as they were, 
could detect the approach of a plane 
and, like a moving finger, follow it 
wherever it flew. 

This was the birth in Britain of 
radar — the greatest “secret wea{X)n” 
of the war — the one weapon that 
won the Battle of Britain. The 
United States already had a fairly 
well-developed radio detection de- 
vice, but in those days we were not 
sharing our military secrets with 
Britain — or she with us. Within 
two years the British apparatus was 
in night-and-day production behind 
barred doors of a factory. The few 
who knew what it was for never 
spoke of it save in code. It was one 
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of the war’s best-kept secrets — un- 
til July 17, 1941. 

On that day Lord Bcaverbrook 
broadcast an appeal for desperately 
needed radio technicians to service 
radar. It was no longer possible to 
keep the news from the Nazis, as 
they had developed a similar — 
though inferior — system copied 
from captured apparatus. (Later the 
British watched the enemy build a 
radar station on the Channel, at 
Bruneval. When it was ready they 
sent Commandos over who took it, 
lock, stock and barrel.) 

What is this magic secret weapon? 
How does it work? 

As now developed, radar continu- 
ously sends out short radio waves, 
searching the air for many miles up 
and around. They travel with the 
speed of light — 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond- — nearly a million times as fast 
as the sound waves used by the old- 
fashioned sound detectors of lim- 
ited range. Radar waves are un- 
a dec ted by fog, smoke, rain or 
snow. 

When they strike any ship or air- 
plane they “bounce” back, and flash 
their findings to the radar plotting 
board. Radar tells altitude, speed 
and course of approaching planes. 

Continuously on watch above and 
all around Britain, sleepless, tireless, 
all-seeing radars are infallible. Within 
their range, no ship or airplane 
above water and under heaven can 
escape detection. And when they 
“see” an object, or many of them, 
guns and searchlights can be ac- 


curately aimed, instantly, though 
the targets be still invisible. 

In 1940-41, when w^e were being 
given to suppose that some RAF 
pilots had “cat’s eyes” and that 
others were being fed carrots so they 
could see through the dark, it was 
radar, used by night-fighter pilots, 
finding the enemy bombers for them, 
h'lve years ago it would have seemed 
fanlasiic to suppose that a plane or a 
ship could locate an enemy target 
in the darkness, go to it and blast it 
to pieces all by means of radio. But 
radar has made this possible. 

Radar saved the hard-pressed pi- 
lots, machines and ground crews 
of Britain and Malta from complete 
exhaustion. What it has saved in air- 
plane wear-and-tear, gasoline, oil and 
general maintenance, by obviating 
the need of air patrols, is beyond cal- 
culation. 

Radar functions thousands of 
times faster than human senses — in 
millionths of a second. With radar to 
help, men on a warship can “see” 
many miles regardless of weather 
conditions; “see” an enemy vessel ^ 
and with uncanny precision send 
planes or fire a salvo at it — this 
perhaps without anyone on the tar- 
get vessel hearing gunfire or know- 
ing where the projectiles came from. 

Radar is everywhere 
make anti-aircraft defense 
more effective. When 
planes came to attack LonacNl|^ 
force Sunday night, January 
reprisal for RAF raids on Be^t 
they took a disastrous beating, 
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radio-locaters, the new anti-aircraft 
guns no longer sought to saturate 
the skies with shells, but fired “to 

kill.” 

Radar might have averted the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor. On that 
fateful Sunday morning of Decem- 
ber 7, l^rivate Joseph L. Lockhard, 
off duty, was experimenting with it. 
He reported many planes approach- 
ing 132 miles away, but his superiors 
knew iJial a large number ol Ameri- 
can planes were due, the tel ore no 
alarm was sounded. Radar w'ft used 
by the ddenders ol Midway to win 
the battle which JVesideni Roosevelt 
called our greatest 19:12 victory. If 
helped to save Jaaiingrad, Moscow 
and Stalingrad. 

After the war many operators will 
find their lifework in radar, and help 
to improve safety in the air and on 
the sea. With this “magic eye,” 
ground services can follow’ an air- 
liner in transit. If it gets oil its ap- 
pointed course it can be informed by 
radiophone. It can be advised of 
mountains or other obstructions 
ahead, of other planes or ships near 
it. And if it must make a forced 
landing in thick weather it can be 
told just where it is in relation to 
a landing field. In the future, too, 
great ocean liners need not grope 
th^ir way through fog, fearful of ice- 
be^ or other ships — they can 
kwV just where they are at all 
in relation to any island or 
obstruction. 

^ early as 1922, American scicn- 
discovered that any solid body 


— for instance a ship — passing be- 
tween a transmitier and a receiving 
set interfered with reception. 'Phen 
they discovered that it was not 
necessary for an object to pass be- 
tween a transmitter and a receiving 
set to delect il — that a solid body 
would reflect or “bounce back” high- 
frequency radio waves striking it. 
Therelorc it was possible to have the 
iransmittcr and receiving set at the 
same location. Phis could be on a 
ship, loi example, and concei\ably 
on an airplane. 

By 1930 we had apparatus which 
could detect a plane in flight. By 
193.1 could measure the distance 
between detector and plane, and our 
navy had already installed radar on 
a number of warships and shore sta- 
tions. "Phe navy engineered its own 
apparatus. Much of the basic re- 
search was done by the Bureau of 
Standards’ radio division, under Dr. 
f. H. Dellinger. The Army Signal 
Corps all along has been in the fore- 
front of radar development in its 
swiftly expanded laboratories. 

I'he principles were known to 
countless radio “hams” and high 
school students. The British and 
U. S. patent offices received hun- 
dreds of applications covering com- 
mercial use of these principles and 
granted and published details of 
scorers of patents, including a 1936 
patent for the radio-echo airplane 
altimeter developed in the Bell Lab- 
oratories in New York City. 

Radar is now so complex, so far 
advanced, and of so many kinds that 
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it leaves little if any room for the 
ideas of any inventor not already 
fully informed. For this reason, both 
British and American governmen- 
tal agencies ask that the public re- 
frain from making inquiries or sub- 
mitting suggestions. 

Germany, along with Italy and 
Japan, unfortunately now is using 
radar widely. A race for supremacy 
is under way. British new'spapers 


from time to time announce startling 
advances in this new field of science. 
The United States, more than any 
other country the peacetime home 
and GI IQ of radio, has pooled all her 
scientific resources with Britain and 
the other United Nations. If they 
can hold their considerable edge in 
the race for radar supremacy, it 
coukf quite conceivably be the mar- 
gin that will win the war. 


White Man — Big Farce 

Most of the southwestern Indian pueblos celebrate the coming 
of the white man with a yearly feast. He is usually represented by 
Indians wearing goat beards and old overcoats, their pockets bulging 
with papers and magazines. They carry brief cases and look very 
solemn. Tourists are represented dressed in castoff modern clothing 
with tin cans lied all over them, and the Indian women mimic the 
white women’s jtxlhpurs and slacks by winding their shawls around 
their legs. Much of the repartee is lost to a white audience, but occa- 
sionally an Indian fiin-maker speaks in English as when one of them, 
unbuttoning first a raincoat, then an overcoat and an undercoat, 
drew out of a vest pocket a very large watch and remarked: 

“I must see whether it is time to be hungry.” 

— Margreita S. Dietrich in New Mexico 


C, A Manhattan firm which deals in Indian crafts and relics placed 
an order with Chief Blow Snake of the Winnebago Indians in Wiscon- 
sin for 2000 Indian novelties to be used by an advertising agency. Five 
hundred assorted medicine charms, arrowheads and wampum arrived 
the first week, 200 the second. The firm thought it had become 
adjusted to the Indians’ blithe disregard for white men’s notions, but , 
was nevertheless surprised the third week when, with the arrival of 
only 50 articles, they found that Chief B 4 ow Snake had added the 
note “That’s all. You have enough.” 

— Adapted from Harry T. Paxton in The Saturday Evening Post 



The Italians Aren'^t Mad at Anybody 


G eorge Rodger, a Life maga- 
^ zinc photographer, was pho- 
tographing a British assault 
on the clilFs in Abyssinia when he 
ran out of film. He took a short cut 
to the British hcackjuartcrs to get 
another supply. 

As he came around a small dune a 
burst of machine-gun fire ripped the 
leaves from the trees above his head. 
He Hopped to the ground and crawled 
to the other side of the dune. Sud- 
denly he came face-to-face with five 
crawling Italians. 

Rodger, who was unarmed, leaped 
to his feet and threw his hands into 
the air. Simultaneously, the five 
Italians jumped up and threw’ their 
hands in the air. Then the six of them 
burst out laughing. Rodger gave 
them a handful of cigarettes and 
they showed him how to get around 
their patrols safely. They gave him 
a bayonet and an automatic and he 
showed them how to get to the Brit- 
ish lines to surrender. 

— AUan A. Michie, Retreat to Victory (.>\lli.incc) 

C During the last days of the Abys- 
sinian campaign, when the Italian re- 
treat became a rout, the British were 
able to pull off incredible single- 
handed captures which should only 
happen in the comic papers. One 
South African pilot friend of mine, 
stationed in Kenya, was making a 
t^t flight with a new plane when 
he suddenly found himself over an 
Italian airdrome. Giving the hangar 
a spurt of fire in order to test his 
guii^, he was startled to see half a 


dozen Italian airmen run out franti- 
cally waving w’hile flags. 

He raced back to his home field 
and announced that he had just cap- 
tured an Italian airdrome. His five 
flight companions refused to believe 
him, but they Look their planes and 
flew back with him. Just to make 
sure, they swooped over the field and 
peppered the buildings wath bullets. 
I’his tunc the w'hole Italian person- 
nel ran out waving white sheets. 

The Souih Africans went home 
again, loaded eight South African 
infantrymen into a big transport 
plane, and headed back for the 
Italian field. This time they landed 
and as the six pilots stood guard in 
their fighters, the eight infantry- 
men rounded up a couple of hundred 
Italian pilots and ground crew men. 

— Allan A. MilIiic, Retreat to Victory ( \lli;mri'> 

€L A British Guards battalion made 
a sally into Libya and captured 200 
Italian prisoners. Piling their cap- 
tives into captured Italian lorries, 
they started back for the British 
lines. On the way one of the Italian 
trucks broke down and the Guards 
commander, unwilling to risk a de- 
lay for repairs, ordered his men to 
abandon the vehicle and the 32 
prisoners in it. 

Fifteen minutes later the British 
column sighted a truck coming after 
them at great speed. It was the 32 
Italians, who had repaired their own 
machine. “We were British prison- 
ers,’* they protested. “We want to 
remain your prisoners.” 

— Allan A. Michie in Coronet 



Remove Union Restrictions and Increase 
Shipyard Production by One Third 


By 


John Patric 


yiPE ou'i every union 

\/\/ work, and 

VV we’d build a third 
more ships with no more men,” 
the manager of an eastern ship- 
yard told me. Declared a Pacific 
Coast superintendent, “Jf the 
unions would take off the brakes 
and let me go into high, we’d 
double our output.” In nearly 
all the 32 shipyards on Atlantic, 
Great Lakes and Pacific Coast 
waters which I visited in a coun- : 
try wide investigation for The ' 
Reader’s Digest, I heard similar 
dismaying disclosures. They compel 
the unpalatable conclusion that, 
while our shipyards are streamlined 
for war output, many of our unions 
are deliberately slowing down pro- 
duction. 

I interviewed labor leaders, naval 
ofiicers, Maritime Commission mem- 
bers, employers and workers. Special 
passes often enabled me to wander 
unescorted through the yards: I 
crawled into holds and engine rooms, 
often so grimy that I looked like an- 
other worker. Everywhere I found 
men loafing. I talked with them; 
rode their buses, trains and ferries; 
visited their homes, asking “Why.^” 

The answer was almost always the 
same: arbitrary union rules limit 
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workmen’s output; “featherbedding” 
— making work for more employes — 
is rampant; fast workers are threat- 
ened with fines or loss ofmembership 
cards (and their jobs) unless they 
slow down. 

Shipyards thus are forced to carry 
on their payrolls many more em- 
ployes than they need. Union lead- 
ers, who hold the only real disciplin- 
ary power, wink at loafing; some 
encourage it — the more men it 
takes to build a ship, the more 4ol' 
lars in dues pour into their treasuries. 
Throughout my investigation I 
carefully typed each night what I 
had seen and heard during the 4ay^ 
From 553 single-spaced pages I cite 
the following typical incidents. 
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Consider first the case of a sea- 
plane-tender, already launched and 
almost outfitted, for which a navy 
crew was waiting. Steamfiitcrs in 
the hold came upon a section of 
copper nickel pipe already installed, 
rhe leaderman — shipyard term for 
straw boss -- snapped to his men, 
“Rip It out! Them damn copper- 
smiths can’t do our work!” 

The steamfitters cut the pipe up, 
tossed it in a scrap pile, then in- 
stalled new pipe exactly like the job 
they had just yanked out. 

The coppersmiths’ leaderman 
came down. Gathering up the pieces 
of pipe, he stormed into the general 
manager’s office. The latter called in 
the steamfitters’ shop steward. 
“Why?** he demanded, pointing to 
the pipe. 

“That’s steamfitters’ work,” re- 
plied the steward. 

“Like hell! It’s copper nickel pipe 
— our work,” snapped the copper- 
smiths’ straw boss. 

“We’ll yank out all your goddam 
pipe and do the job ourselves,” 

rned the steamfitter. 

It’s sabotage,” interrupted the 
general manager. “Yank out any 
more and I’ll phone the FBI!” 

Episodes like that are common in 
shipyard union jurisdictional dis- 
putes— even though ships ate 
needed so desperately. 

At another yard, both the ship- 
wrights* union (builders) and the 
shipfitters* union (outfitters) claim 
the exclusive fight to install the lad- 
ders in the destroyers being built 


there. While the two unions feuded, 
work on the destroyers was held up. 
“And we can’t do a thing about it,” 
moaned a navy officer. 

A similar case turned up in an- 
other yard when I went with the hull 
supennicndcnt to check a rigger’s 
report ol '‘a dangerous situation that 
might kill somebody.” We found an 
lion plate teetering over a hatch; a 
\C’orkman stepping on it might fall 
into the hold. The superintendent 
slid a plank under the plate, cor- 
recting “rhe (langennis situation.” 

“Why didn’t you do it yourself.^ 
Why call me?” he asked the rigger. 

“Not me,” was the reply. “I’d be 
liable to a fine if a shop steward 
caught me doing a shipwright’s work.” 

In one yard the riggers, who at- 
tach the cables for lilting prefabri- 
cated sections, couldn’t lay the 
wooden blocks on which the sections 
are temporarily stored; that was 
shoring, and only shipwrights could 
do it under union rules. “When we 
move assemblies, the crane operator, 
his helper, the riggers and the man 
who rounds up the shipwright, all 
lose time — just for the sake of hav- 
ing the shipwright come and drop 
some wooden blocks on the ground,” 
declared the' yard boss. 

I watched a “Hanger” welding clips 
by which ships’ plates are forced into 
alignment. Next came a “tacker,” 
who is likewise a welder, to tack the 
plates together with spots of weld. 
After them followed the “welder” 
to close the seam. Nearby a “burner” 
cut holes in plates with an acetylene 
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lurch. All four craftsmen were weld- 
ers, all members of the j)owcrful 
Boilermakers’ Union. Yet none could 
‘"overlap” — do another’s work. Fre- 
quently one crew was held u]) for an 
hour, awaiting another crew to come 
and do a job which any man there 
could have haiidlcd. 

In a Puget Sound yard, carpenters 
were screwing steel plates to a ship’s 
decks. 'Phe sheet-metal workers’ shop 
steward ordered them to stop. 

“Thai’s our work,” he declared. 
“Jt’s metal.” 

“C 3 h, no,” argued the carpenters. 
“Jt’s ours — the metal’s fastened to 
wood.” 

'Phen the co])pcrsmiths’ union put 
in a third it’s -our- work squawk on 
the grounds that the screws were 
made ol brass, which is part copper! 
With a strike threatened over this 
crucial matter, the management fi- 
nally succeeded in arranging a com- 
promise — which kept many more 
men than necessary on the job. 

“See those stanchions?” asked the 
manager ot a yard building navy 
vessels. “Stanchions [ship’s rails] arc 
welded into place, therefore they 
arc a part of the hull. So the ship- 
iiitcrs claimed that installing stan- 
chions was their work. But they’re 
made of pipe, and the pipefitters 
said, ‘It’s our work.’ They grabbed a 
supply of stanchions from the ware- 
house and installed them where they 
were not yet needed, just to block 
the shipfitters. It took several waste- 
tul meetings during production time 
to iron out that squabble.” 


Patriotic shipyard workers deplore 
these ridiculous limitations as much 
as do yard executives. TJic)' w^ant to 
deliver an honest day’s WDik — but 
union rules prevent. 'Pheir vicwvpoint 
w-as summed up by a husky guard 
with a sawed -ofi shotgun in a San 
Francisco Bay yard. 

“I’m a mechanic,” he said. “1 
signed on as a machinist’s helper, 
d’hen 1 found that a iielper mustn’t 
use a screwdriver; he can’t touch 
a wrench to a nut. All I did was stand 
around and draw 95 cents an hour 
for doing nothing. So I asked for a 
transfer to this job. At least it doesn’t 
hurt my conscience not to be using 
this shotgun.” 

Although master agreements do 
not specify helpers, many craft union 
locals insist on a helper for each 
journeyman. Yet these same locals 
forbid the helper to use tools. “Help- 
ers!” exploded one foreman. “They’re 
our biggest headache. We’ve got 900 
of them, and 90 percent aren't 
necessary. Some unions won’T let us 
train them, because the journeymen 
don’t want too much competition 
for postwar jobs.” 

In a machine shop I saw a puddle 
of oil. The machinist spoke to his 
helper. The helper was idle, but no 
matter; union rules required that 
he hunt up a laborer, who finally 
cleaned up the oil while both the 
machinist and his helper watched. 

Such incidents, involving sacred 
union prerogatives, occurred end- 
lessly, slowing production in every 
yard I visited. One night I saw six 
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cleaners quit their jobs because of 
foul air in the large tank-carrying in- 
vasion barges in which they worked. 
A battery of electric blowers, which 
would have changed the air each 
minute, had been delivered — but 
the mairitenance electricians refused 
to hook them up. Their Icaderitian 
said, “That’s work for installation 
electricians, not for us. I’ve Ixren 
warned twice not to work on vessels. 
The next time I'm caught I lose my 
union card.” So the yard superin- 
tendent, the electrician foreman, the 
tank cleaners’ foreman and crew 
wasted hours while the general su- 
perintendent got permission by plione 
from the unions’ business agent to 
relent this one time and allow the 
maintenance electricians to hook up 
the blowers. 

In some Pacific Coast yards where 
riveters work by the day, the unions 
have rated 320 rivets per man as a 
good day’s work. “If we drive more 
in wartime, what guarantee have 
we that we won’t have to drive more 
in peacetime?” asked an ardent un- 
ion riveter. “Then we’ll be doing 
3 ther guys out of their bread and 
butter.” In Atlantic Coast yards, 
bowever, where they are paid on the 
production basis — a fancy name for 
piece work — riveters regularly drive 
700 and more rivets in 10 hours. 

That the West Coast riveters are 
:aking it easy is proved by a crew 
n Oregon known as the Five Iron 
^cn, wno scored 638 rivets per man 
)cr eight-hour shift, in a contest. 
Vhen they asked for increased pay 


commensurate with ihcMr output, 
the yard was willing, but the Pacific 
Coast shipbuilders’ agreement with 
the AFL contains the following 
clause: “There shall be no contract, 
bonus, piece, or task work.” So the 
output of the Five Iron Men slumped 
back to normal. “The unions — hell, 
they’re organized to protect inclii- 
cient workers!” exclaimed a work- 
man. 

A blacksmith crew finishing steel 
ship’s ribs usually produces only 18 
to 25 ribs a day. Yet in an Oregon 
yard rival gangs, spurred by argu- 
ment over which shift was the might 
ier, pushed the output up to 52 ribs 
a day. At this point the lx)ilermak- 
ers’ business agent rushed out to 
hall “the speedup.” 

Welders, chippers, caulkers, ream- 
ers and other sliipyard workers de- 
liver almost twice as much work on 
the production basis in eastern yards 
as they do on the per-day basis in 
Pacific Coast or ( nilf yards. In some 
yards men who work too energeti- 
cally are “chalked.” A young Te.xan 
explained this to me. “I learned 
welding at a trade school and came 
down to the Gulf to build ships. I 
was turning in twice as much weld as 
the other guys, so the shop steward 
now comes down each day and draws 
a chalk mark on the steel plate. 
That’s as far as the union allows me 
to weld in one day.” 

A western shipyard was rushing 
wooden barges. Delivery depended 
on the caulkers, whose union re- 
fuses, even now, to train enough ap- 
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j 3 rcnliccs to meet shipyard demands. 
In this yard, union rules allow caulk- 
ers to do only loo feet a day on 
luills, 135 feet on decks. Pressed for 
delivery of the harges, executives 
j)ersuaded the caulkers’ union to set 
aside (he limit on this emergency 
job with the understanding that 
the men would he paid in proportion 
to the work they did. Caulking tin- 
restrained, they earned two or three 
days’ ])ay per shift. After the barge 
order was completed, the caulkers 
reverted to the old day’s average, 
as if victory were in the bag. 

Union restrictions vary widely 
Irom yard to yard. Locals of the same 
union may have entirely diflercni 
rules. Each union has its own shop 
stewards in every yard to see that no 
other craft poaches. Stewards arc 
supposed to work like any other 
craftsmen but are usually so busy 
handling grievances that they sel- 
dom do a full day’s work. So assid- 
uously do tliey enforce union rules 
that the production chief of a New 
jersey yard summed up the result 
thus: “If we can average six pro- 
ductive hours per man per eight- 
hour shift, we’re lucky.” 

Yard managers and superintend- 
ents agree that shop stewards could 
do more than any other group of men 
to speed the output of ships. In- 
stead, many of them work in reverse. 
Straw bosses, obliged to belong to 
the union but usually not allowed to 
vote, are at the mercy of the hard- 
boiled inner circle that runs most 
locals. Any union can discipline a 


straw boss on charges brought by the 
very shop steward whose work he is 
supervising. “We’re in a tough spot,” 
exploded one of them in a Maine 
yard. “We’re supposed to be com- 
pany men — if we don’t get produc- 
tion the company gives us hell; if we 
do get production the union gives 
us hell.” 

Perhaps the whole picture was 
summed up best by a superintendent 
who said: “Suppose the restrictions 
under which we’re trying to build 
ships applied to your automobile. 
vSay your motor needed overhauling. 
You’d have to call a pipefitter to 
disconnect the fuel lines. Then you’d 
send for an electrician to disconnect 
the wires. A machinist would have 
to take the carburetor oft. None of 
the three, however, could clean any 
of these parts: a laborer would have 
to do that. The pipefitter couldn’t 
put a new bend in the copper gas 
line; he’d have to get a coppersmith. 
And your pipefitter, your electri- 
cian, your machinist and the copper- 
smith would all need helpers to 
stand by.” 

I low is it possible, when we are in 
a life-or-dcath struggle, that we per- 
mit such conditions to exist in our 
shipyards.? Union leaders gave me 
their answer repeatedly: “Wc fought 
like hell for our rights and we’re not 
going to give them up now. If we do, 
we’ll never get them back in peace- 
time.” But do their “rights” include 
jurisdictio^^al squabbles and work 
restrictions that impede vitally 
needed war production? 
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But British shipworkers “fought 
like hell” for their rights, too — yet 
they are working much harder than 
American workers. If men were per- 
mitted to work in our streamlined 
yards as do the British in their 
crowded, old-fashioned, oft-bombed 


yards, we might have turned out 
between lo and \i million tons of 
ships last year instead of 8 million. 

The bottleneck to victory is ship- 
ping. We could break that bottle- 
neck much sooner it our workers 
were allov'^ed to work. 



Father Trains a Dog 


M V FATHER IS foiid of dogs. Likcs to 
train them. Ilis method is this: 
He says to the new dog, “Crood Jackie.” 
The dog wags his tail. “Come here,” 
says my father. “Come hcic, boy.” The 
dog looks at him doubtfully. My father, 
who hasn’t a great deal of patience, 
raises his voice: “Come! Come here, 
sir!” 

The dog grows alarmed and tries to 
get out. My father advances upon him, 
repeating, “Come here!” with increas- 
ing annoyance and sternness. 

“I wish you’d let Jackie alone,” says 
my mother. “He doesn’t know what 
you want of him.” 

“Pooh! Of course he docs,” declares 
my father. “He knows damn well. 
Come herCy sir!” And he drags the new 
dog from under the sofa. 

“Sit up,” he instructs him. The dog 
is utterly limp. My father shakes his 
finger at him. “Come! SJt up, sir!” 

“Oh, please don’t,” says Mother. 
“How can you expect the poor thing 
to sit up when he doesn’t know a word 
you’re saying!” 

“Will you let me alone?” shouts my 
feither. “Sit sir! Sit upr 


My mother goes to the door. “I’ll 
not stay here and see that dog fright- 
ened to death.” 

“Frightened!” my father says, test- 
ily. “What nonsense! I know dogs. They 
all like me.” 

I'lic dog secs the door being opened 
and suddenly bolts. My father grabs 
fiercely at him. In vain. “Confound it!” 
he says, m passion. “Now see what 
you’ve done! You’ve spoiled my whole 
plan.” He stamps. 

“You could never--” my mother 
Ixrgins. 

“I COULD!” roars my father. “But 
I can’t do a thing if I’m interfered with. 
Where’s that dog gone? JACKIE ! Here, 
Jackie! Come here, sir!” 

I ONCE used this fragment from my 
boyhood diary in a column I was writ- 
ing for the New York Evening Post. 
Mother triumphantly showed the clip- 
ping to Father. He read it carefully, 
then looked up at her with a smile of 
satisfaction and sympathy. “I hope 
you’ll behave yourself after this,” he 
chuckled. “That’s just how you kept 
interfering with my training that dog.” 

— Oarcnce Day, Life With Mother (Knopf) 




^IJusT before leaving for a hunting 
trip in Africa, Theodore Roosevelt 
invited a famous English big-game 
hunter to give him some pointers for 
his trip. Alter a two-hour conversation 
at the White House, during which the 
two were not disturbed, the English- 
man came out. 

“And what did you tell the Presi- 
dent?” asked a reporter. 

“I told him my name,” said the 
wearied visitor. 

- - I'.mily Bax, Mtss Bax of the Hmhatsy 
(lloughion Mifflin) 

C,When Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
wounded during the Civil War, he was 
cared for in a Hagerstown, Maryland, 
home. He lost touch with the family 
but always remembered their southern 
charm, particularly that of the daugh- 
ter. Forty years later he was delighted 
to receive word that she was coming to 
Washington and wanted him to dine 
with her. The understanding Mrs. 
Holmes laid out her husband’s evening 
clothes and ordered a bouquet for him 
to take. 

At 1 1 that night she heard the Justice 
come in and go to his study. There was 
a long silence. Finally she got into a 
dressing gown, went down and found 
him at his desk, his head in his hands. 

“Wendell,” she said softly, “she’d 
grown fat, hadn’t she?” 

Only then did he look up. “Yes, my 
dear,” he said meekly. 

— Alexander Wooilcoil in The Atlantic Monthly 


C.As I waited in a parking lot in Min- 
eola. Long Island, one cloudy afternoon 
a few summers ago, a tall, quietly 
dressed, elderly man walked toward his 
car at my left. He increased his pace as 
big raindrops began to fall. His chauf- 
feur jumped out and opened the door, 
and the man seated himself just as the 
downpour started. 

“There!” I heard him exclaim with 
satisfaction. 

Suddenly he straightened up and 
slapped at his pockets. “I’ve left a 
bunch of keys in the County Court 
House. I’ll have to go back for them.” 

“Let me get them, sir,” the chauf- 
feur said. 

“No, I’ll go, thank you. There’s ho 
reason why you should get wet because 
of my oversight.” 

Turning up his coat collar, he hurried 
back across the rain-swept street. He 
was J. P. Morgan. 

— Contributed by John E. Bierck 

Lieutenant General Spaatz, now ip 
charge of the Tunisian air campaign, 
was standing on a London rooftop a 
year ago observing an air raid. TTic 
Nazis’ aim was wild, the bombs fell 
helter-skelter. Spaatz began to fiimc 
and curse. “The damn fools,” he roared. 
“They’re setting air power back 20 
years!” — Timo 

^ When Frampton’s jolly bronze statue 
of Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan was 
ready for installation in Kensington 
Gardens, London, Sir James contrived 
to have it erected, by an immense 
force of workmen, between dusk and 
dawn so that his friends, the children, 
might think, that it had been put there 
by the fairies. 

— Robert Haven Schauffler, Peur PaniMtm 
(Macmillan) 
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The Story of Dieppe 

A CONDliNSATTON FROM THE liOOK BY 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Quentin Reynoi.ds was iniprcsst-d by ilic efficiency with which 
the great Dieppe raid was conducted — but he was more impressed 
by the human beings who took part in it. The result is a vivid, per- 
sonal story of the gallantry, the tragedy and the humor he wit- 
nessed while his ship was under prolonged air assault and artillery 
fire. 

Mr. Reynolds has been an associate editor of Collier s for ten 
years, and a war correspondent for that magazine since 1940. He 
saw the debacle in France, and the blitz on London. During a 
battle in Libya he was with a group of British soldiers surrounded 
by Axis tanks and subjected to dive-bombing. 

Four previous books, all best sellers, have come from Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ war experiences: The Wounded Don t Cry^ London Diary ^ 
Convoy and Only the Stars Are Neutral, 
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DRESS REHEARSAL 


O N TPiE evening of August 17 , 
I Major Jock Liwrence phoned 
me at the Savoy Hotel in 
London. “Be at my office at ten in 
the morning in civilian clothes. 
Bring your uniform in a bag. Sweet 
dreamsl” 

I packed, but I didn’t dream any 
sweet dreams. 

Jock’s “office” was the headquar- 
ters of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
commander-in-chief of Combined 
Operations, which includes the Com- 
mando detachments. I had long 
wanted to go along on a Commando 
raid, and now it had been arranged. 

At Combined Operations flcad- 
quarters everybody was calm, un- 
hurried. You would never know any- 
thing was afoot by the conduct of 
the people in the building. The se- 
crecy in regard to raids was so well 
kept that very few even at headquar- 
ters knew of them in advance. 

. Jock took me to Lieutenant Colonel 
Bobby Parks-Smith, who “briefed” 
me: “You will go to Jock’s apartment 
and change into your uniform there. 
A car will pick you up at two o’clock 
and drive you to a port. There you 
will board the destroyer Calpe, Lieu- 
tenant Boyle will be expecting you. 
When the destroyer leaves its dock, 
he will tell you where you’re going. 


You will be the only correspondent 
on this ship, the headquarters ship 
that*directs the whole show.” 

At Lawrence’s place we found his 
roommate, Lieutenant Colonel Loren 
B. Hil Linger, an American officer, 
packing in a great hurry. He left and 
Jock laughed. “He’s going on the 
same show you are. There will be 
several American observers, and a 
few y\merican troops — just a token 
force.” 

When t had changed into my uni- 
form, Jock said, “Take off those war 
correspondent tabs.” 

“What for?” 

“You arc going to a port, Maylpir 
weather will delay the show for 
couple of days. If people saw yoiUf, 
war correspondent tabs, they 
figure there was some big show q^. 
We’ll use a pair of lieutenant cote^ 
nel’s silver leaves. Then you’ll 
merely another American officer,’^ 

“Why can’t I be a general?” 

“You’re just not the type, |t 
would be very bad casting.” 

Then he said good-bye gravely^ 
hope to Heaven nothing happens (14 
you. But you’re a pretty lucky gujh?^ 

“Sure, I’m a lucky guy,” I md 
bit doubtfully. 

Soon a car painted in dull broitta’ 
squealed to a stop outside. I Wdhff 
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out and climbed in the back with 
two officers — a Wing Commander 
and a British Major. Wc introduced 
ourselves, and the Wing Commander 
said to the driver, “Straight for 
Portsmouth.’' 

It was a long ride — 78 ‘miles. But 
it was a beautiful d<iy, walh the sun 
bathing the green fields ol Devon 
and with August w'earing a thousand 
varicolored Howlers in her hair. 

“Bad time to travel," the Wing 
Commander muttered. 

“How’s that.?" 1 asked. 

“At this time of day the’c's not a 
pub open the whole way," he said 
darkly. “Very annoying, these li- 
cense hours." 

O UR DRIVER stopped at a concrete 
pierhead. A wairant officer po- 
litely asked us for identification cards, 
and told us to wait for a few minutes. 
We sat on the end of the dock, talk- 
ing about everything but the raid. 
It was a beautiful tribute to Mount- 
batten’s code of secrecy that not once 
had either of my fellow travelers said 
a word about the plans. 

. Soon we were joined by a Cana- 
dian captain — a press officer. He 
asked us what ships we had been as- 
signed to, and the Wing Commander 
and the Major said they were to go 
on the destroyer Berl^ley. (A few 
hours later, when the BerJ^ley re- 
ceived a direct bomb hit, both of 
them were killed.) 

“How come a Canadian press of- 
ficer is On the show.?" I asked. 

He smiled. “It’s pretty much of a 


Ginadian show. Our troops got aw- 
fully lired of silting on their fannies 
these past tw^o years. They want to 
fight. You should have heard them 
cheer this morning when I lam Rob- 
erts told ihcm this is the real thing." 

I’d heard Major General J. H. 
Roberts called a fighting general. I 
mentioned this (o the pi css officer. 

“I’ll say he is. I’his morning he 
told his men they w'cre to cross the 
Channel, passing through a ten-mile 
German mine field about three quar- 
ters of the way across. ‘I want you 
men to know,’ Roberts said, ‘that 
your General will be first through 
the mine field, and if I get through 
safely so will all of you.’ " 

“He must have plenty of guts." 

“He has," the press officer said, 
shaking his head admiringly. “His 
destroyer goes through first, and it 
has a hell of a chance to get blown 
up. And now' wc’rc offi." 

The Calpc looked very small and 
tired, but all destroyers look tired 
in their w\ar paint. I climbed up 
the gangway and met a good-looking 
young man who introduced himself 
as Lieutenant Boyle. 

“Shall wc go to the wardroom.?" 
he suggested. It is almost a rite on 
British warships that a visitor is first 
given the courtesy of the ship by 
the offer of a drink. Boyle ordered a 
drink for me, tea for himself. 

Soon the ship shook herself like a 
puppy which had just come out of 
the water and “We’re off," Boyle 
said calmly. “Now first of all I want 
to introduce you around." 
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Wc climbed two sets of iron lad- 
ders to a fairly large, pleasant room. 
Three men were doing things with 
radio instruments and headphones. 
But my eyes were on the big smiling 
man who stood up as I entered. 

“Glad you’re on board,” he said 
genially. “I’m Roberts.” 

“Glad to know you, sir,” I said 
weakly. What was it the Canadian 
press officer had repeated? / u^ant 
you men to I^now that your General 
will be first through the mine field . . . 

B oyle told me at last that we 
were headed for Dieppe. Mine 
sweepers were ahead, trying to cut 
a lane through the German defense. 

“Ever been to Dieppe?” young 
Boyle asked curiously. 

“Two weeks ago, with the night 
fighters,” I told him nonchalantly, 
and his eyes popped out, 

“You actually flew in combat 
with them?” He was really excited. 
“Eve often wanted to do that. 
Those pilots are marvelous. And 
such kids -- most of them.” 

“How old arc you?” I asked, 
amused. 

Boyle colored slightly. “I’ll be 21 
in. about three hours. Tomorrow is 
my birthday.” 

A sailor stuck his head into the 
room. “Captain Hughes-Hallett 
would like to see you on the bridge, 
sir.” Boyle and I climbed three sets 
of iron ladders to the bridge. 

Captain J. Hughes-Hallett, in 
charge of the naval operations, would 
be complete boss until we arrived at 


Dieppe. Then General Roberts would 
take over in conjunction with Air 
Commodore A. T. Cole. Combined 
Operations means exactly that: the 
army, navy and air force act as a 
team in perfect harmony. 

We were lying about two miles 
offshore, apparently at our rendez- 
vous point. It was quite dark, but 
we could see ships all around us. 
There were fat transports, heavy- 
bellied, with small invasion barges 
on their decks. There were the long 
tank-landing craft, low in the water, 
and occasionally the sleek form of a 
destroyer slithered by. 

“Any cruisers or battle wagons 
with us?” I asked Hughes-Hallett. ‘ 

He shook his head. “We have de- 
stroyers, but nothing larger. Every 
available fighter aircraft will be with 
us at dawn, however.” 

I suddenly realized that we were 
under way, and that a long line of 
shapes distinguishable only because 
they were darker than the water 
was following us. Boyle and I went 
below to the wardroom again, and 
he spread out a map and several 
large photographs on the table. 

“Here’s a general view of Dieppe.” 
He pointed to the map. “You’ll 
notice various notations on it such 
as ‘possible light gun’ or ‘road block’ 
or ‘antitank obstacle’ or ‘house 
strengthened’ and a hundred others. 
The RAF have been taking pictures 
of Dieppe for weeks; the last were 
taken yesterday. Take a look at 
them.” 

The photographs looked as though 
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they had been taken from a hundred 
feel up. The amazing telescopic 
lenses used by the photographic sec- 
tion of the RAF could “see” fiom 
really tcrrilic heights. Houses, block- 
houses, road intersections, occasional 
concrete pillboxes stood out boldh . 

“And here,’’ Boyle added, “is our 
timetable.” 

He handed me three sheets of 
typed paper. As I read them 1 real- 
ized the weeks of work Mountbat- 
ten, Hughes-Hallet and Roberts had 
put in on planning this raid. ]i\ery 
ten minutes something was scheduled 
to happen. For example, the zero 
hour was 5:20. At that time landings 
would be made on the beaches. But 
at 5:10 our destroyers were to shell 
those beaches for ten minutes. Fach 
had its particular target. Jsxactly 
1780 shells were to be fired, and the 
three beaches to be shelled were 
exactly 1780 yards long, lliat was 
typical of the schedule. 

“Entering the mine field,” the 
little mess steward broke in laconi- 
cally. “Better put on the Mac Wests 
and get on deck.” 

life jackets are called Mae Wests 
even in official language now. When 
they are inflated the reason for the 
name is very obvious. We slipped 
into them and went on deck. Ahead 
of us I saw a light. 

“The mine sweepers dropped 
lighted buoys where they had 
cleared/’ Boyle explained. “One 
about every half mile.” 

We passed within 20 yards of the 
snail green light and now we were 


in the mine field. We plowed along 
at rather a brisk pace. 

“We’re really in no hurry, are 
wc.'^” I asked. “Couldn’t we take it 
easy through this mine field 

Boyle laughed. “If you hit a mine, 
it doesn’t matter how fast you are 
going — the dfect is the same.” 

F'ar ahead 1 saw another one of 
the small lights. So far so good. A 
brisk bree/c had sprung up, but 
I noticed that 1 was sweating, f 
peered ahead, looking tor the next 
buoy, but there was nothing ahead 
but darkness and beyond that the 
enemy. Not a voice broke the si- 
lence. 7 ’hc ship veered slightly to 
starboard and 1 wondered in a pan- 
icky moment if we had lost the trail 
left by the mine sweepers. I’his was 
like an old-fashioned paper chase, 
but not cjuitc so much lun. Now wc 
veered to port and I was sure that 
we had missed the way. And then 
suddenly a hundred yards ahead a 
tiny light showed. 

Always, in war, the suspense is 
more frightening than the actual 
combat. Suspense tortures you by 
slow degrees, makes you weak and 
limp. 

On we went, hitting each little 
green light right on the nose. Then 
a bell clanged somewhere; voices 
still for nearly an hour were heard 
again; the ship seemed to breathe a 
.sigh of relief. We were through the 
mine field and now, of course, you 
shrugged your shoulders and told 
yourself that it hadn’t been so bad 
after all. 
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N OW the time for keeping secrets 
had passed, and down in the 
wardroom Roberts and Cole told 
me the plan of operation. 

“Suppose everything goes accord- 
ing to plan,” I asked Roberts, “is 
there any thought of establishing a 
permanent bridgehead?” 

“No,” he smiled. “We have food, 
medical supplies, ammunition for 
one day only. We want, if possible, to 
destroy shipping in the harbor, grab 
a radio detection finder, destroy the 
torpedo factories. More important, 
the raid will show the Hun that he 
can’t relax his vigilance anywhere on 
the coast line; that he must, in fact, 
strengthen his defenses. He can only 
do that by withdrawing troops, 
planes and guns from Russia. 

“Of course, we’d rather move in 
on a big scale and establish what 
people so foolishly call a ‘second 
front’; but you know as well as I do 
the difficulties of that.” 

1 'rtodded agreement. I had at- 
tended second-front meetings in 
Britain. The sincerity and honest 
intentions of the speakers and the 
audiences were impressive. And I had 
returned from Russia some months 
before, full of admiration for the 
Russian people, and as ardent a 
second-fronter as anyone. 

I went all around London asking 
just one question. “Why hasn’t a 
second front been opened?” I only 
asked men who knew me well enough 
to realize they could talk off the 
record. I talked to men like Averell 
Harriman, Ambassador Anthony 


Biddle and some of the American 
generals serving under Eisenhower 
— who are, I think, the best in the 
world, young, vigorous, tough and 
aggressive. I talked to men in the 
Admiralty and the Air Ministry 
and, when I was all through, I had 
a pretty good picture of why a sec- 
ond frmit couldn’t be attempted 
immediately. These men talked facts 
and figures. To them a second front 
was not a question of mere patriot- 
ism, of stirring crowds to emotional 
outbursts. It was a cold, military 
problem, involving men and ma- 
chines of war — nothing else. 

It couldn’t be told at the time, ' 
but the parachute troops who woulcf 
be necessary in any major offensive 
were only then being trained. There 
were less than 100,000 American 
troops finishing their training in 
Northern Ireland and none at all in 
Britain. Our air force hadn’t begun 
to arrive as yet, and there were fio 
airdromes ready for them. A few 
months later enormous, excellent 
airdromes had been built for the 
American air force, but you can’t* 
build them overnight — especially 
those designed to be used by large 
bombers. 

Civilian critics of British and 
American military leaders just did' 
not know the facts of the case. 

♦ 

I WENT up on the bridge and 
surprised to find that we had 
practically ^stopped. Evidently we 
were almost there. Far ahead a light 
blinked. 
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“That’s a lighthouse,” one of the 
officers on the bridge told me grimly. 
“It’s good news, too. It means they 
don’t cx}>ect us.” 

“Where are vvc now?” I asked. 

“About ten miles off Dieppe.” 

The main force, which had Dieppe 
itself for its objective, would land 
to I he right of the harbor. Com- 
mando No. 4 Unit was to land some 
six miles farther to the right and 
knock out a six-inch gun battery. 
This was an absolute “must”; the 
night before, the unit’s commander, 
brilliant young Lieutenant O^lonel 
Lord Lovat, had told his men sim- 
ply, “Do it even at the greatest pos- 
sible risk.” 

To the left of Dieppe there was 
another six-inch gun battery, on 
high ground which commanded the 
beaches in front of the city. Com- 
mando No. 3 Unit was to knock this 
one out. 

About halfway between Dieppe 
and Lovat’s landing place, a radio 
detection finder was located. This 
was to be destroyed or, if possible, 
dismantled and brought back by the 
South Saskat^dhewan Regiment. A 
civilian was to accompany the South 
Saskatchewan lads — a ^ery impor- 
tant civilian. He was Professor “Wen- 
dell,” whose real name is known to 
very few people in Britain. Actually, 
he is the developer of new stunts in 
radio location. He has made the Brit- 
ish radio finders the best in the 
world, and it is due to him that the 
RAF and anti-aircraft groups in 
Britain arc always able to spot the 


Germans long before they arrive at 
their objectives. 

Professor “Wendell” did not have 
a very pleasant assignment. He had 
a bodyguard of four soldiers whose 
only job was to keep their eyes — 
and their drawn guns — on the Pro- 
fessor. The Professor was to look 
over the German radio detection 
finder to see if there was anything 
new about it. With this immense 
technical experience, a few minutes 
alone with it should suffice. But sup- 
pose the Germans proved too strong 
and surprised the Professor and his 
four bodyguards? The answer was 
simple. The four soldiers had orders 
to shoot the Professor immediately. 
Britain could not aflord to have this 
genius of radio location fall into 
enemy hands. 

Mountbatten himself had ex- 
plained to me this reluctance to risk 
the capture of anyone who might 
have information of value to the 
enemy. We had heard from RAP' 
pilots who had escaped from German 
hands how expert the Huns were in 
getting the truth from prisoners. 
They had to some extent given up 
the physical torture they had prac- 
ticed against the Poles, Czechs and 
Norwegians. This was prompted by 
no humanitarian motives. The Ger- 
mans had merely discovered some- 
thing far more efficacious than tor- 
ture. 

They had a drug which seemed to 
come right out of the Sunday supple- 
ments. When it was administered to 
a prisoner, the unhappy victim could 
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noi lie, nor could he fail to answer 
questions. It was a sort of truth se- 
rum, something on the order of 
“twilight sleep,” its effect being that 
the subconscious mind completely 
overruled the conscious mind. No 
strength of will was proof against it. 
IJritish scientists had verified that 
such a drug existed. 

Hence the destiny of Mountbat- 
I oil's men was to kill or be killed, and 
they knew it when they volunteered 
to serve under him. “Wendell” knew 
the great risk he ran. But his pa- 
triotism was greater still. Fortu- 
nately for him and us, he escaped 
alter accomplishing liis task. 

O BViorsLY, we hadn’t been de- 
tected yet. Closer our flotilla 
crept. It uas just 3:47 a.m. And 
then . . . 

The night that had been sleeping 
awakened brilliantly in a riot of daz- 
zling green and bright-red streaks 
that arched the sky, flashing vividly 
against the black velvet of the night. 
Wc stood there, stunned, on the 
bridge. "I ’hose were tracer bullets, and 
they came from our left. Then the 
sharp bark of ack-ack guns came 
across the water. 

Boyle returned from General Rob- 
erts’ cabin. “A German tanker was 
going in, a few miles to the left of 
Dieppe, escorted by four or five E 
lx)ats. They saw our Commandos* 
barges and started giving them hell. 
This,” he added gloomily, “will up- 
set our schedule.” 

I went into Roberts’ cabin and sat 


on the floor close to the door, out of 
the way. Roberts and Cole talked 
calmly, and men with earphones and 
mouthpieces received reports and 
gave them to Roberts. 

“The E boats have been dispersed. 
Three of them sunk. The tanker has 
been destroyed. Commando No. 3 
and the Royal Regiment are trying 
to find their rendezvous and pro- 
ceed.” 

But the fire from the E boats had 
scattered the landing barges filled 
with Commandos and sunk some of 
them. Many of the Commandos died 
before ever reaching shore. Others 
turned back. One landing barge, 
however, managed to flank the E 
boats unobserved and “touch down” 
on the beach. The men in this barge 
were not actually combat Comman- 
dos. They had been trained in liaison 
and communication. But they car- 
ried guns. TTey waited for a few mo- 
ments, and then 24-year'old Major 
Peter Young said, “We got orders to 
put that six-inch battery out'of ac- 
tion, didn’t we?” 

Someone said, “That’s right.” 

“Then what the hell are wc wait- 
ing for?” he growled. 

There were only 20 men. They 
went inland a quarter of a mile, un- 
observed, and found the six-inch 
battery. They scattered, Indian £ash> 
ion, and opened fire with their little 
automatic rifles. They couldnT si- 
lence the battery, but they worried 
it so by their sniping that wc, lying 
offshore, never got its full attention. 

Now the dawn was growing brighter; 
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I looked at my watch and at our 
[timetable. The barrage opened as the 
[second hand of my watch hit the 
Sminutc. The air seemed to tremble 
and vibrate with the sound. 

For ten minutes the guns thun- 
dered and golden flashes cut the half 
light of the dawn and then, as 
though it had all been rehearsed by 
a master director, the curtain of the 
night rolled up, the sun chased a few 
wisps of mist away, and in front of 
us lay the city of Dieppe. 

From the left flank came the dull 
booms of six-inch guns. Then came 
the rattle of machine-gun fire. Cut- 
ting through it all I heard the high 
singing sound of the Spitfires — 24 
of them — two squadrons. There is a 
dainty slimness about Spitfires that 
no other planes have. Their motors 
never roar — they hum and sing. 
Now they broke formation, swinging 
into flights of four each. They sepa- 
rated and hit different levels so that 
we would be protected from all sides. 

Roberts kept getting reports — 
few of them good. Each beach, each 

►jectivc had been given a name. 

‘‘Report from Orange Beach, sir. 
Commando No. 4 accomplished their 
mission — returning.” 

“What about Red Beach?” 

The aide shook his head and re- 
peated monotonously, “Qilling Red 
Beach. Calling Red Beach.” This was 
svherc Commando No. 3 was sup- 
posed to have landed. 

“Purple Beach calling. Asks for 
4K)re smoke on west cliffs. Being 
^rafed badly.” 


“Henderson, tell Alfred,” Roberts 
said. 

Colonel Henderson, one of Rob- 
erts’ aides, spoke into a microphone. 
“Calling Alfred. Calling Alfred. Lay 
smoke on west cliffs immediately. 
Are you getting me? Over.” 

“Alfred” today was RAF head- 
quarters in England. Somewhere 300 
miles away, ears glued to headsets 
heard that. Orders were given. We 
had Douglas Bostons hovering over 
us, equipped with two-way wireless. 
I walked on deck and saw two Bos- 
tons dive from nowhere, trailing 
white feathery smoke behind them. 
It settled on the clilfs. They banked 
sharply and retraced their flight, and 
now the tops of the cliffs were hidden 
by this artificial layer of cloud. Ma- 
chine gunners there would not be 
able to sec our men huddling behind 
the low sea wall on the beach. 

This was the essence of Combined 
Operations. Not two minutes had 
passed since General Roberts had 
asked for smoke on the cliffs — and 
now the cliffs were shrouded. 

We had moved closer inshore now, 
and the scene was something that 
Hollywood could not have dupli- 
cated. Shells came from the shore 
batteries; one landed 50 feet from us 
and threw up a cascade of water 
which, catching the sun’s rays, fell 
back, throwing off red and golden 
sparks. Boats of every kind stretched 
as far as the eye could see. Small 
motor launches dashed from ship to 
ship. Motor-torpedo boats roared 
throatily by, and large barges filled 
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with men and guns were moving 
toward the shore. 

A landing craft approached us and 
tied up, and men climbed on board. 
They were dirty and grimy and their 
faces were streaked with black, but 
they were grinning. This was part of 
Lovat’s No. 4 bunch. They hadn’t 
been able to locate their own ship so 
they’d come to us. 

“How was it?” I asked a big Com- 
mando as he climbed on deck. 

“A piece of cake,” he laughed. 
“We got close to them before they 
even knew we were there. We were 
shot with luck. A shell from our 
mortar hit their magazine and blew 
the whole bloody works up. Then we 
rushed in and finished them off. 
They put up a fight, but they don’t 
like that steel. Do they?” 

His pals nodded. “Tell him about 
the Colonel,” said one. 

My big guy roared with laughter. 
“He’s a one — that Colonel Lovat. 
Coming back he was last off the 
beach. He always is. Well, the barges 
were about 15 feet offshore, so they 
wouldn’t get stuck in case of a quick 
getaway. Those mortars from way 
back somewhere were dropping close 
and machine guns from the cliffs 
were going very fast. Stuff was drop- 
ping all over. The Colonel starts 
walking out in the water and when 
it gets to his knees, he’s still ten feet 
from our barge and he lets out a yell, 
‘Why the bloody hell should I get 
soaking wet because you blokes are 
too damned lazy to bring the barge 
in close to shore? Come and get me!’” 


They all roared with laughter. “Stiifl 
falling all around and him only wor- 
rying about getting wet.” 

AND THEN the Luftwaffc came, 
/l From now on we were under 
constant pressure from enemy air- 
craft. Wherever you looked you saw 
dogfights as Focke-Wulfs and Dor- 
niers tried to break through our pro- 
tecting umbrella of Spitfires. I watched 
two Dorniers die, falling like balls of 
orange fire into the sea. A third met 
a shell squarely in mid-air and simply 
came apart, a mass of scattering de- 
bris. The thought that men of flesh 
and blood were part of that debris 
never presented itself. ^ 

A landing barge pulled alongside 
and delivered the first wounded. The 
doctor was waiting in a small room 
two decks below. He told the walk- 
ing cases to sit down in the passage- 
way while he took care of the two 
who were badly wounded. Both men 
lay there with eyes wide open, their 
faces drained of blood, oppression- 
less, as though their pain had fash- 
ioned masks for them. One had beeij^ 
shot in the stomach. The doctor’s 
expression didn’t change as he took 
a needle and stuck it into the man’s 
arm. He stood up, looked at me and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

The second man had a leg wound, • 
The doctor gave him an injection 
something. Two orderlies hurriedly 
cut the man’s trouser leg and bared 
the wound. Below his knee the leg. 
held only by a shred. J 

“How did I get out?” The voke 
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^lat came from the man was a dead 
honotone. “We touched down and 
tepped ashore and machine guns 
ame from both sides. . . . Every- 
me was hit — except me. . . . They 
cpt shooting at us. . . , They didn’t 
[it me. . . . They were all killed — 
11» except me. . . . They never hit 

) i 

le. . . . 

The voice trailed off into nothing- 
ess. The doctor swore under his 
reath. “Too late, damn iti” 

Only then did I realize that the 
lan on the table was dead. 

Our Oerlikon guns were barking 
ngrily, wliich meant that the enemy 
lanes were still coming. The ward- 
Dom was crowded now. At least a 
ozen men in soaking uniforms were 
lerc, and the little mess steward, 
yc Crowther, was helping them re- 
lovc their wet clothes and get into 
arm blankets. 

Most of the wounds were shrapnel 
ounds, and those aren’t so bad un- 
ss you are hit in the stomach. The 
octor didn’t have time to dig the 
irapnel out. He just poured dis- 
ifoctant over the wounds and slapped 
liandagc pad over them. 
Occasionally a bomb fell fairly 
osc, and down below the water line 
c were never sure whether we had 
mved a direct hit or not. We’d 
^ an explosion and the ship would 
«ak and list a bit, and we’d be 
iict and then Joe Crowther would 
ugh and say^ “Hell, that was half a 
life away.” Joe Crowther had been 
erely a Yorkshire accent a few 
>urs-bcforc. Now he was emerging 
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as a personality. He had a moon face 
and large pale eyes and he talked 
very slowly. 

“This is a lucky ship,” he said, 
wrapping a newcomer in blankets. 
“Aye, she’s been hit lots of times, but 
they can’t hurt her. She’s sturdy and 
honest, she is, and best of all she’s 
lucky. Have a drop of brandy, mate. 
It’s all on His Majesty, the King. 
There’ll be no mess bills this day.” 

Someone stumbled down the iron 
ladder and a familiar form lurched 
into the wardroom. It was Wallace 
Reyburn of the Montreal Standard. 
His face was ashen. He took two 
steps into the room, then collapsed 
slowly to the floor. I lifted his head 
and forced some brandy down his 
throat. He choked, shook his head, 
opened his eyes and recognized me. 

“This is a hell of a story, isn’t it?” 
He grinned weakly. Then he added, 
“I’m not sure, but I think I got hit a 
couple of times.” Joe and 1 investi- 
gated. He had been hit in the shoul- 
der and someplace else. 

“There’s one wound,” I laughed, 
“you’ll never be able to see yourself 
unless you’re a contortionist. It isn’t 
bad — just a little shrapnel. How 
was it on shore?” 

“Bloody awful,” he shivered. “I 
was with the Saskatchewans. There 
was a 1 2 -foot parapet on the beach 
and on top was very tough barbed 
wire. Our guys worked and worked 
and finally one of them cut through 
it and we went over. That’s wEen 
they discovered us. We ducked 
through some machine-gun fire and 
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got to a deserted house. But they 
had the house taped and started 
dropping mortars on us and that 
wasn’t good. So we started to go to 
the city itself. 

“We had to cross a river and there 
was a bridge across it. The first men 
who started over were all mowed 
down. Then Merritt came up. That’s 
Lieuicnant Colonel C. C. I. Merritt, 
and what a man! A big, young-look- 
ing guy, only 33. A terrific guy. He 
just said calmly to his men, ‘Don’t 
bunch up. Here we go.’ And then, 
carrying his tin hat in his hand, he 
walked across that bridge like he was 
taking a stroll. Last 1 saw of him, he 
was going toward Dieppe with a gun 
in each hand. I hope he gets back.” 

“How long were you on shore, 
Wally?” 

“Over six hours. The last hour 
was the worst, just waiting for our 
boats to take us off. They came on 
the dot, but the tide was out and we 
had to run 300 yards through ma- 
chine-gun fire and mortar shells to 
reach them. 

“It was as Dunkirk must have 
been — men lying there on the 
beach wounded or dead; men up to 
their knees in water waiting for 
boats; men aiming rifles at planes 
that passed so fast you could hardly 
see them. 

“The boat I got in was stuck, but 
we shoved it ofl’, and when we were 
out about 50 yards, so help me, it 
began to sink. Just went down under 
us. There was another about 20 
yards away and we swam to that. 


Then that one started to sink. Bi]| 
the British sailors went from man 
man grabbing helmets, guns, an\| 
thing that was heavy, and threw 
all overboard to lighten the boa 
and we managed to get away.” 

Both our Oerlikons and our four 
inch guns w^erc firing now, and th 
noise and vibration filled the sma 
room. The lamp over the table began 
swinging from side to side crazily 
We listed badly to port and then ti 
starboard — we were zigzagging, zig 
zagging. Evidently the Jerry plane: 
were getting in on us. 

I guess the lurch came first, a spli 
second before the explosion. The] 
ship heaved upward, then lurched 
to port. And then the explosion 
came, and it was as though you’d hit 
a giant glass with a giant tuning fork, 
and the sound of it kept ringing io j 
your ears long after the blow had 
been struck. Then from the pantry 
adjoining the wardroom there was a 
mighty rush of water. We all hung 
on to tables and chairs, and then| 
above all the noise came a ringin, 
laugh — a healthy, hearty, bett 
laugh. It was Joe Crowthcr. 

“Hear that new eight-inch gun of 
ours?” his Yorkshire voice boomed, 
“Sounds just like a bomb hittin’ us, 
don’t it? Hell of a gun, that big, 
eight-inch. Shakes the ship up a bit« j 
Broke all the glasses in my pantry/* 

I looked at Joe’s big, innocent 
moonlike face and I bless^ hinif We 
were far*^below the water line anj^ 
there would be small chance o{ 
ting up the iron ladder if wc started 
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Milk. We had no eight-inch gun, 
some of the tenseness which had 
ripped the wounded men left them. 

Men were hurrying into the pan- 
rv with tools. The ship had righted 
tsclf, but we were still zigzagging, 
flic planes hadn’t been driven ofl. 

"We’re laying a smoke screen,”' 
!^rowther said calmly. “We always 
igzag when we do that.” 


WENT on deck. Every ship was 
moving, so as not to present a 
tationary target. Flak ships (small 
raft carrying only anti-aircraft guns) 

C d lead into the skies. Spitfires 
here, there, everywhere. But 
ametimes, in pursuit of an enemy 
►lane, they left openings and Dorni- 
rs and Focke-Wulfs slashed through 
rid bombed and strafed our ships. 

A barge came alongside and dis- 
[Jiarged about 30 men — nearly all 
V'ounded. Our decks were crowded 
low mxix wounded. Some lay stretcher 
► stretcher, and others leaned against 
^nwales and ammunition boxes. 
Two of the men who had just come 
Jioard were American Rangers. 
fPtkty looked very young. 

“Who were you with.?” I asked a 
|talh bioild youngster. 

“Commando No. 4,” he said. He 
[was Sergeant Kenneth Kenyon, of 
' Ihuieapolisi “It was bad on shore, 
bqt, my God, how those Comman- 
Jos c^n fight! We were after a six- 
|iftch Wtery, and there was an or- 
jtist before we came to it. 
what those Commandos did.? 
bey lay down and fired; then stood 


up, grabbed an apple off a tree, and 
started firing again.” 

His pal was Sergeant Matchcl 
Swank, also of Minnea]X)lis. He had a 
shrapnel wound in his arm, but he 
laughed at it. 

”1 knew nothing could happen to 
me,” he said, grinning. “I had a swell 
mascot with me — a Bible.” He dug 
into his water- soaked clothes and 
came out with a sodden little book. 
“My father carried it all through the 
last war, and he never got hurt. So 
when 1 left he gave it to me, and 
believe me I’ll always carry it.” 

I walked aft, and saw where the 
bomb had hit. The debris had been 
cleared away, but some blood re- 
mained. Several stretchers lay to- 
gether, and the faces of the men lying 
there were covered. 

Then the Berkeley was hit. A large 
bomb landed amidships and broke 
her back. We didn’t hear the bomb, 
although the Berkeley was only 400 
yards from us. The noise from our 
own guns and from bombs landing 
nearby had swelled into one ear- 
splitting symphony of sound, so that 
no one note could be distinguished. 

We went to the help of the stricken 
ship. Motor- torpedo boats and land- 
ing barges had surrounded her, and 
the British navy was doing a job 
now. I doubt if any man stayed in 
the water for more than three min- 
utes. Many were killed when that 
bomb hit, but the last of the wounded 
were taken off. 

Some of the survivors were brought 
to our destroyer. One qf them was a 
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British army captain. I asked him if 
he had seen Colonel I lillsinger, Jock 
I.a\vrcnce’s roommate, lie nodded. 

“They got him oflV’ he said 
shortly. “I was with him on deck 
when it hit. I didn’t get touched. He 
did, badly. He was kidding about 
some new bools he had on when the 
bomb came. "J'he ship listed badly to 
j:)ort --we were on the port side. I 
was unhurt and I went to help Hill- 
singer. He was swearing. I’he deck 
was level with the water, and there, 
so lielp me, floating three feet away, 
was one of I lillsinger’s new boots. 
He was mad as hell and somehow he 
pulled the other boot oil and threw 
it after the one floating there.” 

“You mean the blast from the 
bomb blew one of his boots oft?” I 
asked, puzzled. 

“Yes,” he said, drawing a deep 
breath. “It blew the boot off, all 
right. The boot floated there, and 
I lillsinger’s foot was there too, inside 
the boot. Ilillsinger is in a bad way, 
but he’s a very brave man.” 

“He lost his leg?” 

“He lost his leg,” the captain said, 
tonelessly. 

Y oung Boyle came into the ward- 
room. “The show is over,” he 
said quietly. “Everyone is on the 
way home. Everyone but us. Gen- 
eral Roberts is going in toward the 
beaches to pick up any men who 
may be in the water. We’ll be here 
alone and we’re sure to catch hell,” 
he added cheerfully. 

I'rom the deck we could see the 


ships retreating. Our destroyer turned 
in toward the shore, steaming so 
close in that the Germans turned 
their machine guns on us. We stood 
behind gun screens and bulkheads 
and the bullets rat-iat-tatled against 
them. Now and then someone spotted 
men clinging to rafts or wreckage, 
and we steamed slowly to them and 
hoisted them aboard. 

The shelling was bad now because 
they had us alone. Before, there had 
been more than 200 targets in a 
radius of four miles. 

I was standing just outside the 
passageway amidships when suddenly, 
above the sound of our guns, came 
a new noise — a noise that having 
heard once you never forget. A 
Eockc-Wulf 190 had gotten through 
the umbrella of Spits and was hurling 
itself downward at us. I stood frozen 
and so did the four men around me. 
Boyle was there and Air Commo- 
dore Cole. The plane came from 
5000 to 300 feet in a few seconds^ 
then dropped a bomb. The; air w$s 
full of roaring noise, and I lunged 
backwards and through the passa;^ 
way. I lay there on my back, listen^ 
ing to the world coming to an end, 

I was dazed. I didn’t know whether 
I’d been hit or not. Then I bit cm 
something and spit out a gojld inlay* 
I picked it up and put it 
pocket. Evidently the conctfissidd 
had loosened it. 

I got up shakily and walked th^ 
two stepi^ to the deck. The two fnc% 
who had been standing on either 
of me lay there dead. A sailor help^ 
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Air Commodore Cole inside. His face 
was covered with blood. Young Boyle 
stumbled past me, his hands to his 
neck. He had been hit in the neck 
and the head. 

I fingered the little gold inlay in 
my pocket. Td been standing with 
four men; two of them were dead, 
the other two seriously wounded. I 
had only lost an inlay. What had I 
been saved for.? 

W e’d been here nearly nine 
hours now and everyone was 
tired. There was no spontaneous 
{houting among the gun crews when 
they sighted a German plane. They 
nerely loaded and fired automati- 
:ally. We had about 500 wounded 
)h board. The decks and wardroom 
vere packed with silent men. 

A body can take a terrible beat- 
^ ing; it is practically indestructible, 
l^ut nerves can stand only so much. 
When nerves get frayed and the 
strain on them over a period of time 
becomes too much, some men be- 
come sullen and irritable, some be- 
jeome slightly hysterical. This has 
nothing to do with a man’s inherent 
courage or stamina. The reaction is 
^tirdy involuntary. 

go home, for God's sake!” 
s A WOUndra lieutenant stood up sud- 
d^ly. *T Ve had enough,” he sobbed, 
“tit*s go home!” 

“Kbve a drink, man,” Joe Crowther 
^thed, “WeVe all had enough, 
the Skipper knows what he’s 

Ifemg.” 

The lieutenant drank deeply from 


the bottle. The rest of the men looked 
away from him, as though not to 
notice his outburst. He had broken 
the rules. 

Malchel Swank, the young Ameri- 
can Ranger, came into the wardroom 
for first aid, and 1 got the brandy. 

“A drink will do you good,” I 
told him. 

He looked at the bottle curiously. 
“What is it?” 

“It’s brandy — good brandy. It 
will make your hair curly, is good 
for the teeth, and makes childbear- 
ing easy.” 

lie looked suspiciously at the bot- 
tle, took a drink, choked, spluttered, 
spit it out and asked plaintively, 
“Haven’t you got any Coca-Cola?” 

The Chief Engineer stuck his head 
in the doorway. “We’re headed for 
home,” he said briefly, and you 
could almost hear the relief exude 
from the 40 men in the room. 

Dorniers and Fockc-Wulfs kept 
after us, and we had two more near 
misses. But then we caught up with 
our flotilla, and passed it. This was 
fine, we thought. We’d be home in a 
couple of hours. But that wasn’t 
General Roberts’ idea. Oh, no. Once 
again he had to be first through that 
mine field. 

Hours passed, and now the sun, 
having seen enough this day, bal- 
anced itself on the horizon. Far 
ahead we saw a thin line and then 
there was England. We were home, 
but there was no jubilation, no hap- 
piness on board. Everyone was too 
tired, and men were thinking of 
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comrades who’d been left behind. 

By now the merciful deadening 
anesthetic of shock had worn off, 
and pain began to assert itself. 
Wounds held lightly together by the 
bandage pads and court plaster re- 
opened, and men swore softly at the 
pain, swore at the unaccountable 
weakness of these bodies which, 
having withstood and smothered 
agony all day, now had relaxed their 
fight and allowed pain to take the 
upper hand. 

General Roberts walked out on 
deck. He, too, looked tired now. He 
leaned over the rail, staring down 
into the water. 

“It was tougher than you figured, 
wasn’t it?’’ I asked. 

He drew in a deep breath. “Yes,” 
he said slowly. “It was tougher than 
we figured.” 

T he next day Mountbatten talked 
to correspondents at a press con- 
ference. 

“We did not accomplish all of our 
objectives,” he said, “But we did 
accomplish our main purpose. We 
sent a fairly large naval force to 
Dieppe, and kept them there for 
more than nine hours. We lost only 
one destroyer. The RAF lost 98 
planes, but saved 30 of the pilots. 
They officially downed at least 91 
German aircraft and 200 others are 
listed as probables. The raid taught 
us a great deal which will be of value 
in subsequent operations.’' 

About 10,000 men were engaged 
in the operation, including the naval 


personnel and the RAF pilots. More 
than a third were killed or wounded. 
But the fact that the raid was 
launched against perhaps the best- 
fortified spot on the coast meant 
that no other spot was immune. 
Many places had to be, and were, 
immediately reinforced. The Gei- 
mans^ had to give up their hope of 
sending several divisions from France 
to the Eastern ITont. 

Iffie back of the Luftwaffe was 
broken that day in August. Only one 
real aerial attack has been launched 
on Britain since then, and our planes 
have been able to make daylight 
sweeps over France with much Ic^ 
opposition than they met beforfej 
The magnificent Focke-Wiilfs ai )4 
the trained German pilots lost that 
day were not expendables. 

General Eisenhower studied cvei^ 
move of the Dieppe operation itt 
planning the North African cafli?: 
paign. In fact, he was big enough tt|, 
ask Mountbatten and his staff 
help him plan that venture. Moun|f 
batten had already considered^ | 
large-scale raid against the 
finally attacked. He had made 
which he turned over to Ge|iei|| 
Eisenhower. Three days after 
Americans had landed in north^||^ 
Africa, Eisenhower sent Mountw^ 
ten a cable of thanks for his 
inference he was thinking of ||^ 
men who had died at Diepp^||[| 
would be safe to say that 
Americandives were saved in 
Africa because of lessons learne4 
the dress rehearsal at Dieppe..^ 










